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IMMOBTAL    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


Bt  Mabxin  Jakbs  Boon. 


''  Wb  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  first  volume 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  instructive,  and  entertaining 
books  ever  presented  to  the  public — Immortal  South  Africa — 
by  Martin  James  Boon.  Past,  recent,  and  current  events,  all 
combine  to  enhance  the  interest  and  anxiety  that  we  doubt 
not  exist  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  all  that  pertains 
to  the  African  Continent;  and  assuredly  no  Englishman, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
kaleidoscopic-like  events  now  passing  before  his  mental  view 
in  that  veritable  terra  ineognita.  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  the 
Transvaal,  Basutoland,  Zululand,  Bechuanaland,  &c.,  &c., 
are  names  now  "Familiar  as  Household  Words''  in  every 
English-speaking  home,  and  naturally  so;  for  where  is  the 
one  to  be  found  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  lisping  infancy 
to  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  who  has  not  read  or  heard,  and 
on  reading  or  hearing,  of  our  African  triumphs  or  disasters, 
felt  the  warm  glow  of  patriotism  and  pride  suffuse  the  brow, 
or  sought  refuge  in  tears  from  the  agony  of  unavailing  grief, 
and  mentally  resolved  that  the  trunuient  st  lin  upon  the 
national  escutcheon  must  be  removed  ?  Under  such  influences 
and  conditions  as  these,  we  feel  not  only  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  inviting  and  commending  to  public  attention 
Immortal  South  Africa;  but  that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  a 
singularly  opportune  and  felicitous  moment;  and  we  confi- 
dently  hope  that  it  will  obtain  what  it  undoubtedly  merits — 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  reading  world.  Although,  as 
indicated  by  its  title,  the  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  South 
Africa,  including  the  Orange  River,  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
BepublioBi  nothmg  has  been  left  untouched  where  "  British 


Iniereats  "  are  oonoenied — and  where  are  thej  not  P    Few 
men  hare  had  better  opportunities  than  Mr.  Boon  of  aoqniring 
the  materials  necessary,  to  complete  the  Herculean  task  he  has 
80  successfully  accomplished ;  and  certainly  no  contemporary 
writer  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  greater  natural 
ability  and  honesty  of  purpose,  or  more  dauntless  courage  in 
maintaining  the  right  and  denouncing  the  wrong.    As  a 
resident  in  the  country  during  a  period  of  elcTcn  years,  Mr. 
Boon  writes  with  all  the  authority  of  personal  experiencoi  and 
a  sincerity  as  apparent  as  it  is  exceptional  in  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.     "  Eear,  faTour,  or  affec- 
tion "  on  the  one  hand ;  **  malice,  hatred,  or  ill-will"  on  the 
other ;  appear  to  be  unknaum  quantitiet  to  Martin  James  Boon. 
His  descriptions  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  are 
realistically  beautiful.     His  defence  of  the  poor  Aborigines, 
plundered,  cajoled,  goaded,  banished,  and  at  times  wantonly 
murdered,  is  a  marvel  of  eloquent  pleading,  that  appears  un- 
answerable on  the  part  of  the  oppressors.     His  denunciation 
of  the  Jews  and  their  malpractices ;  of  all  shams,  humbugs, 
and  impostures,  whether  Governmental,  official,  or  individual, 
are  couched  in  language  of  crushing  impetuosity,  convincing 
and  overwhelming.     With  unerring  precision,  and  resistless 
force,  he  strikes  at  every  abuse;  tearing  away  with  the 
mighty  power  of  righteous  indignation,  the  mask  that  has  too 
long  concealed  them,  and  ruthlessly  exposes  them  in  all  their 
nude  hideousness,  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Boon  is  far  too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  have  left  un- 
touched the  German  element — a  by  no  means  unimportant 
factor  in  the  great  South  African  problem ;  more  especially 
now  that  Bismarck  has  sh^wn  the  cloven  hoof  of  acquisition 
in  his  Colonial  Policy  at  Angra  Pequena  and  New  Guinea, 
&c. ;  combined  with  his  iU.-disguised  hostility  to  us  in  Egypt 
— and  with  a   master- hand,   he  has  cleared  away  all  the 
obscurity  in  which  that  portion   of  the  question  was  en- 
shrouded;  and  by  virtue  of  his  rare  powers  of  perception 
and  description,  presented  it  to  us  in  a  form  as  intelligible^ 
as  the  subject  is  interesting  and  important.     Nothing  worthy 
of  notice  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.     Politics  and  agri- 
culture in  all  their  bearings ;  social,  sanitary  and  domestic 
topics,  the  '*Race"  question,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
matters  are  dealt  with  in  an  able  and  comprehensive  manner, 
revealing  to  the  reader  the  minutta  of  the    conditions  of 
daily  life    in    South   Africa,    as    distinctly  as    though    he 
looked  upon  the    subject    through  the    medium    of  some 
powerful  mental  microscope.    Throughout  the  entire  work 
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<— for  we  will  take  the  public  into  our  confidence,  and  say  at 
once,  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  peep  into 
the  second  Tolume,  which  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  enable  it  to  follow  Vol.  I.  into  the 
**  Hearts  and  Homes,"  doubtless  waiting  to  welcome  its  arrival^ 
where  we  opine  it  will  prove  to  be  of  "  metal  more  attractive*' 
even  than  its  predecessor — ^the  readers  interest  is  never  allowed 
to  flag.  The  diversified  contents  of  the  book,  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  by  the  Author  render  Immortal  South  Africa  a 
mental  pabulum  upon  which  the  appetite  never  palls.  All 
English-speaking  folk  who  value  the  principles  and  attributes 
of  right  and  justice,  truth  and  purity,  will  greet  Mr.  Boon's 
book  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  whilst  to  the  agriculturist,  the 
settler  in  South  Africa,  or  the  intending  emigrant,  it  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  **  one  and  all ''  should  be  possessed 
of  ity  as  they  undoubtedly  will  be,  if  they  have  any  genuine 
regard  for  their  own  interests.  Although  Mr.  Boon  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  style  or  polish,  he  is  a  writer  possess- 
ing singular  power  and  originality  of  ideas,  fascinating  by 
reason  of  their  very  freshness,  accompanied  by  a  rich  vein  of 
humour  and  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  whereby  he  at  times 
completely  deprives  us  of  all  control  over  our  risible  faculties. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  now  and  again  moved  to  the 
tenderest  of  human  emotions  by  his  simple,  pure  and  un- 
affected pathos.  Neither  can  we  pass  over  without  notice  his 
trenchant  criticisms  of  evil-doers  in  high  places,  his  scathing 
sarcasms  when  dealing  with  organised  or  individual  hypo- 
crisies, or  his  truly  terrible  power  of  invective  when  deliver- 
ing an  onslaught  upon  social,  political  or  ecclesiastical 
malefactors.  With  his  perfect  freedom  from  all  conventu- 
alism,  Mr.  Boon  is  a  literary  gem  of  the  first  water,  a  veritable 
rough  diamond  ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture  his  pen  as  the  magician's  wand,  whose  vigorous 
strokes  shall  bring  about  the  moral  redemption  of  South 
Africa,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  Martin  James 
Boon,  as  the  Nineteenth  Century  literary  Bayard.  Sam 
pmr  et  $an$  reproeheJ* 


MONET  AND  ITS  TJSE. 

Iv  these  days,  when  "  hard  times"  is  the  universal,  and  un  - 
happily  but  too  well  founded  cry,  certainly,  any  proposition, 
that  appears  feasible,  for  the  amelioration  of  matters  must  be 
somewhat  more  than  welcome.    Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  d 
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fact,  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  all  of  us  are  only  too  painfull  j 
aware  of  it,  that  onr  country  in  common  with  others,  is  in  a 
state  of  commercial  prostration,  the  like  of  which  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  experienced ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  "homy- handed  sons  of  toil''  are  in  a  state  of  semi- 
stanration  through  want  of  employment.  Of  such  gigantic 
proportions  is  the  evil,  that  prirate  effort,  however  well 
intended,  is  utterly  helpless  even  to  mitigate  it  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  and  our  willfully  blind  or  mentally  paralysed 
Government  seems  to  be  either  unwilling  or  hopelessly  incap- 
able of  grasping  the  difficnlty,  and  dealing  with  it  in  an 
effectual  and  statesmanlike  manner.  Innumerable  plans  and 
suggestions — all  of  a  more  or  less  impracticable  character — 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  Press,  and  mouthed  from  the 
platform  or  in  the  Senate,  but  nothing — absolutely  nothing 
has  as  yet  been  don$.  The  latest  scheme  for  improving  our 
condition  and  exorcising  from  our  midst,  or  stalling  off  that 
rapidly  approaching  dread  gaunt  goblin  Eamine  aye,  famine ; 
surrounded  by  plenty,  wealth,  luxury  and  sumptuousness, 
appears  to  be  the  construction  of  subways  in  different  parts 
of  the  Metropolis,  thereby  providing  employment  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  idle  hands.  Employment !  Tes ; 
just  the  thing  English  working  men  want,  and  "  don't  they 
wish  they  miy  get  it?  "  Whilst  our  Municipal  or  Local 
Oovemment  pettifoggers  are  discussing  the  matter,  and  turn- 
ing about  in  all  directions  to  find  the  ways  and  means — the 
indispensable,  the  tine  qua  non^  absolutely  and  indisputably  of 
our  very  existence  on  this  sublunary  planet,  it  is  simply 
but  a  repetition  of  the  "  old,  old  story  "  that  while  the  grau 
growB^  the  steed  starvee.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Why 
simply  this : — Let  every  statesman,  every  politician,  every 
political  economist,  every  philanthropist,  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  in  fact,  every  man  who  wishes 
himself  and  his  country  well,  procure  at  once  the  little 
hroehure,  entitled  "  Money  and  Its  Use,"  by  Martin  James 
Boon,  author  of  **The  Immortal  History  of  South  Africa," 
"  History  of  tha  Orange  Free  State,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Having 
purchased  it,  let  them  read  and  pondor  carefully  its  contents. 
Having  done  so,  we  are  persuaded  that  all  then  remaining  to 
be  done,  will  be  for  every  one  in  his  respective  sphere  and 
capacity  to  do  all  that  lies  within  him  to  carry,  or  cau^e  to 
be  carried  immediately  into  practice  the  great  and  indisput- 
able truths,  and  plans  sketched  out  by  the  author.  Let  what 
was  done  in  Jersey  be  repeated  to  the  extent  necessary  in 
England,  and  then  we  shiJl  have  achieved  our  emancipation 
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for  the  greatest  and  grossest  thraldom  that  ever  disgraced, 
outraged,  and  held  ia  bondage  the  world  of  manhood — that  of 
the  gold  exploiters  and  monopolists.  Then  shall  we  have 
effected,  noiselessly  and  peacefully,  the  greatest  social  revolu- 
tion of  this  or  any  other  age,  and  we  make  bold  to  prophesy 
that  the  name  of  Martin  James  Boon  will  be  hailed  with 
universal  assent  and  acclamation  as  the  talismin  whereby  this 
wondrous  transformation  was  brought  about. 


Thb    BISE,    progress,    and    phases    or  HUMAN 

SLAVERY :  How  it  Camb  ivto  thb  World,  and  How  it 
SHALL  BE  Made  to  Go  Out.  By  Jahbs  Brontbrrb  O'Bribn, 
B.A.  London  :  William  Reeves,  185,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. ; 
G.  Standing,  8  &  9,  Finsbury  Street ;  Martin  James  Boon, 
170,  Farringdon  Road,  W.C. 

This  little  Work,  by  an  eloquent  denunciator  of  the  manifold 
evils  of  Profitmongcring  and  Landlordism,  whose  entire  life 
was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Social  Rights,  is  now  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time  in  complete  form. 

The  Author,  in  his  lifetime,  was  frustrated  in  his  design  of 
finishing  his  History,  through  the  ceaseless  machinations  of 
working-class  exploiters  and  landlords.  This  has  been  at 
length  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  his  various  writings  pre- 
served in  print.  The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  has  been  to 
give  the  xpiisstma  verba  of  the  Author,  so  that  no  foreign 
pen  may  garble  or  mislead. 

In  order  to  provide  room  for  so  much  additional  matter  as 
was  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  reforms  needed  in 
the  subjects  of  Land  Nationali^^ation,  Credit,  Currency,  and 
Exchange,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  omit  from  this 
edition  some  disquisitions  on  subjects  of  ephemeral  and 
passing  interest,  not  closely  connected  with  the  scope  of  the 
Work.  Ample  compensation  hu?,  however,  been  given  in  the 
additions  which  have  had  to  bo  made  for  the  elucidation  and 
enforcement  of  the  saving  truths  therein  contained, 

A  man  who  lived  for  tmtb,  and  troth  alone, 

Brave  as  the  bravest — generoni  as  brave  ; 

A  man  whose  heart  was  rent  by  every  moan 

That  burst  from  every  trodden,  tortured  slave , 

A  man  prepared  to  fight,  prepared  to  die. 

To  lighten,  banish,  human  slavery. 

The  mighty  Boomed  him,  villified,  oppressed  ; 

The  bitter  onp  of  poverty  and  pain 

Foroed  him  to  drink.    Ue  was  misfortune's  g^eat 
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Thro*  wearj,  W9uj  jeart :  his  aag^iibed  bimin 
Shed  ttan  of  pitj — wrath — for  maakind'i  woe ; 
For  hit  own  sorruwi  teara  coold  nerer  flow. 
He  loved  the  people  with  a  brother'i  lore  : 
He  hated  tTrants  with  a  tjiant'e  hate. 
He  turned  from  king^  below,  to  God  abore — 
The  King  of  kings  who  smites  the  wioln^  great. 
The  shame,  the  scoarge,  the  terror  of  their  raoe, 
Those  demons  in  earth's  holy  dwelling  place. 
Thon  noble  sonl !  Around  thee  gathered  those 
Who,  poor  and  trampled  patriots  were  like  thee. 
Thon  art  not  dead  !  Thj  martyred  spirit  glows 
In  ns,  a  band  deroted  of  the  free : 
We  best  can  celebrate  thj  natal  day. 
By  rirtoes,  raloors,  snch  as  marked  thy  way. 

WILLI JOC   XACCALL. 

We  have  been  privileged  with  a  sight  of  the  proof-sheets  of 
O'Brien's  *'  Eise,  Progress,  and  Phases  of  Human  Slavery,' 
and  are  sure  that  the  thousands  of  Socialists  throughout 
the  world  will  hail  with  deli;;ht  its  appearance,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  complete  form.  It  seems  to  us  as  the  rising  from 
the  dead,  after  a  long  sleep,  of  the  mighty  great  who 
electrified  his  audiences  with  his  eloquence.  With  what 
convincing  arguments  does  the  writer  show  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  tracing  its  progress  from  brutal  chattel-slavery  down 
to  its  more  refined  and  diabolic  form  of  wa^c-slavery.  He 
does  not,  however,  leave  us  here;  but  in  fixing  the  evil,  ho 
also,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  full  and  suffi;ient  remedy. 
It  is  like  the  voice  of  the  Deity,  speaking  from  the  dead  to 
living.  Let  the  people  heed  the  voice,  and  their  redemption 
draweth  nigh. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OttiNGE  FREE  STATE 

Uhdeb  the  above  title,  anoti.er. aspirant  for  public  favour  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance  in  the  book  market.  The  work 
will  be  compleie  in  one  handsomely  bound  volume,  and  is  from 
the  able  pen  of  Martin  Ja^es  Boon,  author  of  *'  Thi*  Im- 
mortal History  of  South  Africa,"  a  work  wo  had  occasion  to 
notice  with  unqualified  eulogy,  some  short  time  back — 
"  Money  and  Its  .Use,"  and  other  works  on  social  and  political 
economy.  **  Immortal  South  Africa."  with  all  its  encyclo- 
psedio  comprehensiveness,  from  the  immense  variety  of  subjects 
it  dealt  with,  could  hardly  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe,  as 
it  were,  of  that  many -coloured  geographical  entity,  the 
Orange  Free  State.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough, 
or  had  the  good  sensei  to  read  Mr.  Boon's  more  general  work, 
cannot  but  have  felt  eager,  when  perusing  the  valuable  and 
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intemtinf  genenlitiet,  anent  the  Free  State,  therein  eon- 
tainedy  for  more  detailed  information  from  the  same  authori- 
tatiye  souroe ;  and  in  the  work  under  notioe  they  will  find  it 
in  ahundance,  variety  and  beauty.  Mr.  Boon  has  handled  hi  < 
subject,  as  only  one  in  possession  of  absolutely  personal 
-knowledge  and  great  natural  gifts,  could.  In  this  book  we 
positively  feel  as  though  we  were  onlookers  or  participators  in 
the  stimng  events  described.  Public  affiiirs  generally — State, 
Local  and  Municipal — are  treated  with  a  copiousness  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  with  a  boldness  of  assertion, 
welcome  and  refreshing  in  these  degenerate  days  of  pandering 
to  "  authority,"  and  cloaking  its  manifold  transgressions  and 
iniquities.  Semitic  and  Teutonic  rascality,  appears  to  be 
rampant  in  the  Free  State,  and  the  victims  thereof  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  Englishmen.  So  mean,  con- 
temptible, and 'dastardly;  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  the  in- 
stincts of  right  and  justice ;  in  short,  so  fiendish,  one  might 
say,  are  the  practices  of  these  degenerate  Cousins-Qerman, 
and  nefarious  descendants  of  Abraham,  that  the  Orange  Re- 
public must  indeed  be  a  sort  of  terrestial  pandemonium.  If 
Mr.  Boo5  is  correct — and  he  certainly  fortifies  his  assertions, 
both  by  direct  and  collateral  evidence— ^the  malpractices  re- 
ferred to  ate  openly  encouraged,  or  secretly  connived  at,  by 
the  Free  State  officials  of  all  grades  Whilst  the  experiences 
narrated,  are  engrossingly  interesting,  throwing  a  flood  of 
light  upon  that  mysterious,  but  ever  existent  inner  circle  of 
social  and  political  life  in  the  Free  State ;  the  warnings  given 
should  not  only  bo  read,  but  engraven  upon  the  memory  of 
every  Eoglishman  contemplating  a  residence  in  that  unfor- 
tunate and  really  little-known  Republic.  Whether  as  a  supple- 
mentary, or  companion  work  to  **  The  Immortal  History  of 
South  Africa."  or  from  its  own  inherent  merits  and  attrac- 
tions, **  The  Orange  Free  State  "  should  find  a  welcome  and  a 
home  in  every  public  and  private  library. 

"  HOW  TO  NATIONALIZE   OUR  COMMONS,  WASTE 

LANDS  AND  RAILWAYS." 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  of  very  unpretending 
appearance,  but  whose  contents  are  of  paramount  interest  and 
importance  to  all  classes,  and  especially  to  that  unfortunate 
stalking-horse  of  political  parties ^the  working  man.  Whilst 
the  author,  who  has  evidently  studied  the  question  carefully 
and  earnestly,  expresses  his  views  with  all  the  energy  of  an 
enthusiast  who  has  unlimited  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
his  conclusions,*  he  is  remarkably  felicitous  in  his  mode  of 
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illnstrationy  which  is  charaeterifled  bj  such  force  andjper- 
Bpiooitjy  that  sot  eyen  the  homblest  capacity  can  fail  to  grasp 
hia  meaniDg.     The  author  contendB  that  Uie  appropriatioSi 
with  the  public  money,  of  our  Commons  and  Waste  lands  is 
the  only  way  to  work  out  the  great  Land  Question ;  and  he 
urges  that  ii  this  were  done,  and  the  whole  brought  into  a 
proper  state  of  cultivation,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
our  agricultural  labourers  to  emigrate,  and  that  our  own 
lands  would  yield  sufficient  sustenance  for  a  population  of 
"  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions."     The  historical  and 
legal  bearings  of  the  Commons  Question  are  ably  and  copiously 
dealt  with ;  and  the  statistics  upon  which  the  author  bases 
his  deductions,  are   collated  from  the   most  authoritstive 
sources,  including  the  report  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners, 
from  which  he  estimates  the  annual  loss  of  reyenue  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  through  the  present  condition  of  our  com- 
mons and  waste  lands,  at  the  enormous  sum  of  forty  millions. 
Formidable  as  this  amount  appears,  the  author  has  something 
stUl  more  astounding  in  store.    He  says  that  if  these  lands 
were  to  be  allotted  to  farm  labourers  for  cultiyation,  they 
would  in  a  few  years  yield,  in  the  form  of  rent,  an  annual  in- 
come to  the  State  of  *'  from  sixty  to  eighty  millions !  **    Such 
are  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  items  of  inteiest  contained  in 
this  truly  yaluable  pamphlet,  which  not  only  points  out 
existing  evils,  but^what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance— > 
it  shows  the  way  out  of  them,  in  "  short,  sharp  and  deciaive*' 
fashion;   and  greater,   belter,   and   more  wonderous  still-^ 
"without  a  farthing's  loss  or  cost  to  any  one."     Of  the 
''  Hallway  Question,"  the  exigencies  of  space  only  permit  us 
to  say — without  intending  a  joke  —  that  it  is  dealt  with 
exactly  on  the  same  lines.     In  conclusion,  we  cannot  give 
better  advice  concerning  this  marvellous  little  work,  than  that 
contained  in  the  words,  "  Go  and  buy  it."    The  price  places 
this  little  treasure  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  is  written 
by  that  staunch,  true  friend  of  the  working  man,  Mabtin 
Jambs  Boov,  author  of  the   "Immortal  History  of  South 
Africa,"  "  History  of  the  Orange  Eree  State,"  "  Money  and 
Its  Use,"  &o.,  &c.,  &c. 

"JOTTING'S  BY  THE  WAY,  OR  BOON'S   MADNESS 
ON  THE  ROAD."— By  Mabtix  James  Boow. 

LoNDOv:  Geobob  SrABnBiire,  8  &  9,  Finsbury  Street 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  book  by  a  very  remarkable  man. 
Mr.  Boon  is  an  eUiusiast  of  the  most  indomitable  type.    He  is 
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irrepressible  in  his  hopefulness.  He  presents  us,  in  this 
volume,  with  a  philosophical  view  of  life — past,  present  and 
to  come— in  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony. 
He  has  lived  long  and  travelled  much,  and  seen  a  great  deal 
in  these  parts ;  and  he  believes  that  his  thoughts,  speculations, 
fancies,  and  facts  will  be  of  service  to  Englishmen — hence 
this  work.  Mr.  Boon  is  a  most  pronounced  Kepublicr<n,  and 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  nationalization  of  the  land.  He  is 
a  reformer,  and  is  never  happy,  but  as  he  is  either  destroying 
what  he  believes  to  be  evil,  or  is  uplifting  and  supporting 
what  he  believes  to  be  good  and  true.  His  volume  is  interest- 
ing, instructive,  and  suggestive,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
reformers  and  those  who  take  any  interest  in  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  William  Maccall,  well  known  to  advanced  thinkers  in 
this  religion,  introduces  this  book  of  colonial  genius.  We  must 
not  say,  for  the  author  is  English  born — but  his  ideas  seem  to 
have  been  strengthened,  if  not  developed,  by  his  colonial  life 
and  experience.  In  1869  Mr.  Maccall,  at  tho  Hall  of  Science, 
London,  delivered  four  lectures  on  Pauperism.  Among  his 
hearers  were  the  author  of  this  book.  The  lecturer  and  his 
boon  companions  recognised  a  kinship  of  spirit,  and  this  kin- 
ship has  been  strcngther  ed  by  time.  He  is  a  merchant  at 
Bloerafoutein,  Oxange  Free  State.  His  **  favourite  ideas*' 
do  not  let  business  muzzle  his  soul.  Maworm,  in  the  play 
of  the  Hypocrite,  boasted  that  **  he  extorted  [exhorted]  all 
who  came  to  the  shop,"  and  ^[artin  Boon,  who  is  a  true  man 
and  no  hypocrite,  finds  that  his  ideas  being  freely  communi- 
cated and  fearlessly  maintained,  do  not  hinder  his  progress  in 
business.  As  Mr.  Maccall's  name  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
the  book  we  have  only,  to  add  that  it  abounds  with  racy 
writing,  which  will  amuse  the  cursory  reader,  and  with 
thoughts  that  will  interest  tho  graver  student  of  this  mad 
world," —  Western  Timee, 

George  Standbino,  8  &  9,  Finsbury  Street,  London, 
publishes  "  Jottings  by  tho  Way,"  and  "  How  to  Construct 
Free  State  lluilways,"  by  Martin  James  Boon.  They  are  two 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  vigorous  works.  They  are  fresh, 
striking,  drastic;  brimful  of  all  sorts  of  information  and  sug- 
gestions, and  ought  to  he  read  by  all  reformers. — The  Phopa- 
OANDisT  (Vail  &  Co.,  170,  Farringdon-road),  is  a  twopenny 
monthly  of  the  most  advanced  type,  edited  by  Martin  James 
Boon.  It  is  a  fearless,  outspoken,  daring  pcrio  iical,  advoca- 
ting views  of  the  most  uncompromisin;?  kind.  Martin  Boon 
is  fas  ahead  of  his  age  and  country. — Oldham  Chronicle, 
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"A  8CHBME  OF  IMPERIAL  COLONIZATION: 
How   TO  CoLovnnzB    South   Africa,    and  by  Whom." 

By  Mabtik  J.  Boon. 

IfAirr  readers  must  recall  with  pleasure  and  esteem  the  name 
of  Martin  James  Boon,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  played  a  con- 
spicuooB  part  as  a  social  and  political  reformer,  and  who  was 
the  first  popalar  champion  of  what  has  recently  attracted  so 
mach  attention — ^land  nationalisation.  The  more  disinterested 
and  devoted  we  are  in  the  service  of  truth,  the  more  we  have 
to  suffer ;  and  brave,  benevolent  Boon  was  not  an  exception. 
His  worldly  affairs  having  fallen  into  confusion,  he  went, 
early  in  1874,  as  a  settler  to  South  Africa.  If  in  England 
he  had  been  a  hero,  in  Caffraria  he  was  destined  to  be  a  martyr. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  has  resided  as  a  merchant  at 
Bloerofontein,  Orange  Free  State.  His  tribulations  have  not 
diminished  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  continues  to  write  and 
speak  with  the  valiant  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  England. 
His  pamphlet,  "How  to  Colonise  South  Africa,"  contains 
many  ingenious  suggestions. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  Jingo,  I  think  that  England 
should  have  a  great  foreign  policy  and  a  great  colonial  policy, 
and  that  England  should  be  for  the  modern  world  what  Rome 
was  for  the  ancient  world.  I  was  amused  the  other  day, 
when  reading  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Conway,  to  find  Benjamin 
Disraeli  treated  as  an  earnest  man,  with  something  of  the  old 
Hebrew  prophetic  fire.  It  seemed  to  me  the  height  of  comi- 
cality that  the  most  detestable  impostor  of  modem  days  should 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  honest  personage.  It  is  enough 
to  make  me  hate  Benjamin  Disraeli  that,  by  his  contemptible 
trickeries,  he  brought  a  vigorous  foreign  and  colonial  policy 
into  disrepute.  To  that  policy  we  must  return  if  England  is 
to  maintain  or  to  extend  iU  place  among  the  nations.  When- 
ever that  policy  is  revived  South  Africa  is  sure  to  be  sought 
as  an  admirable  field  for  colonizing  experiments.  Boon's  main 
idei  includes  the  rapid  extension  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in 
connection  with  an  immense  issue  of  redeemable  paper  money. 
As  all  money  is  simply  representative,  I  see  no  reason  for 
deeming  Boon's  plan  unworkable.  But  I  cannot  discuss  the 
plan  here,  and  must  content  myself  with  trying  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  reader  in  Boon's  pamphlet.  My  own  currency 
haA  always  been  extremely  limited  ;  and  I  might  be  too  much 
influenced  by  prejudices  if  1  were  to  enter  on  the  debate  of 
currency  questions.  That  these  questions  have  been  pro- 
foundly studied  and  are  thoroughly  understood  by  Boon,  I 
am  convinced  ;  and  his  sincerity  and  generosity  arc  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  William  Maccall. 
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HOW  TO  CONSTBUCT  FREE  TRADE  RAILWAYS,  &o. 

*'  The  manifold  adyantages  of  a  thorough  system  of  railway 
commanication  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  in  those 
countries  fortunate  enough  to  possess  this  universally  recog- 
nised desideratum,  that  any  recapitulation  thereof  is  totally 
unnecessary.  The  chief  ground  for  surprise  in  connection 
with  the  matter  is,  that  any  Nation  or  State,  claiming  to  be 
considered  civilised,  should  be  without,  or  inadequately  pro- 
vided with  railways ;  and  as  yue  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine 
any  people  to  be  so  blind  to  the  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  country  as  not  to  be  possessed  of  an  earnest  desire  to 
have  them,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  want  of 
means,  rather  than  the  want  of  wit,  is  the  real  stumbling 
block  in  the  way.  We  are  led  to  these  observations  by  the 
perusal  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  written  by  that  well  known  militant  Apostle  of  Pro- 
gress, Martin  James  Boon,  author  of  the  Immortal  HUtory  of 
South  Africa,  National  Paper  Money  and  Its  Use,  History  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  &c.,  &c.  The  author  having  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  an  observant  resident  in  the  Free  State  is 
pre-  eminently  entitled  to  speak  upon  the  question,  which  he 
treats  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  railways  should  be 
constructed  by  and  become  the  property  of  the  State,  the  cobt 
thereof  being  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  State  paper-money 
in  the  form  of  Notes,  marked  to  denote  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  issued,  and  made  legal  tender  for  all  purposes 
within  the  confines  of  the  Free  State.  The  security  upon 
which  the  notes  were  issued  would  be  the  railway  plant  and 
works  themselves.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  line  five  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  after  paying  all  expenses  to  be  called  in, 
and  notes  representing  that  amount  cancelled  annually, 
untQ  the  whole  would  be  passed  out  of  circulation  and  the 
property  left  as  a  source  of  income,  either  to  carry  out  other 
works  or  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers,  and  all 
effected,  entirely  free  of  cost.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  author's  general  idea,  and  it  is  worked  out  in  detail 
with  admirable  reasoning,  illustrated  by  convincing  examples. 
Every  member  of  that  somewhat  cosmopolitan  community. 
The  Orange  Free  State,  should  invest  sixpence,  and  stady 
the  question  for  himself.'' 
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intolerance  and  persecution.     This  ambitious  fanatic,   who 

ignored  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  who,  when  compared 

with  the  Ancient   Philosophers,  must  be  looked  upon  with 

pity  and  contempt,  paraded  himself  as  the  Son  of  a  God.    On 

the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  that  bring  out  all  the  good 

human  qualities  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  who,  however,  in  haste 

and  thoughtlessness  brought  on  his  own  execution,  in  the  old 

Roman  way  of  being  crucified ;  but  here  I  have  no  time  to 

picture  the  outlines  of  a  noble  human  figure  to  be  found  side 

by  side  of  all  that  is  reprehensible  in  the  Christ  Jesus  found 

in  the  Gospels.     Putting  out  of  sight,  for  the  moment,  the 

question  of  miracles,  there  appears  a  general  agreement  of  the 

most  thoughtful  of  all  ages,  that  there  is  not  one  exalted 

sentiment,  not  one  noble  word,  for  which  the  Evangelists  or 

their  Master  are  supposed  to  be  responsible,  which  does  not 

harmonise  with  the  highest  conceivable  ideals  of  all  that  is 

good  and  true  in  ail  ages,  and  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 

when  Truth  must  be  made  known  and  fiction  no  longer  taught 

and  relied  upon,  as  in  days  gone  by.   At  present  what  is  called 

Christianity  is  simply  an   instrument    for  **  degrading  the 

masses,  and  for  enriching  the  Priests,  Pastors  and  Ministers 

of  all  sects."   To  the  injury  of  the  people  and  the  continuance 

of  such  a  Public  Fraud,  Christianity,  as  taught  and  practised 

Sunday  after  Sunday  in  churches  and  chapels  of  all  kinds, 

and  supported  by  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  with 

black  suits  and  white  ties  are  wandering  up  and  down  this 

world  of  ours,  and  who  are  so  fully  depicted  in  the  Poetry  of 

D.  Evans — 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

''The  OroM  of  Ohriit !  the  Grou of  Chriat ; " 

A  monthinif  priest  in  frensy  ghrieki ; 
"  fieitowi  m  boon  of  joj  nnprioed 

On  him  in  &ith  who  homblj  leeka  " 
From  OalTarj  npreared  on  high 
It  CMts  ite  shadows  thwart  the  sky. 

0*er  AfHo*s  parched  and  arid  plains, 
Cer  stem  Kamskatchka's  silent  snows  *, 

In  Boddha's  sacred  sweet  domains, 
Where  holj  Ganges  gleaming  flows-* 

This  CroM  of  Christ  its  gloom  has  shed 

To  fill  the  hnmaa  heart  with  dvsad. 
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my  losses  from  the  fact  that,  after  all  my  intense  toil,  I  had 
diminished  means  and  less  opportunity  to  help  in  the  cause 
so  dear  to  me,  and  to  aid    generously  and  cheer  heartily 
those  who,  in  their  old  age,  needed  succour  as  some  small  re- 
ward for  their  toil  and  the  many  sacrifices  they  ha^d  made  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Truly  they  had  been  martyrs 
to  principle,  and  that  kept  them  poor.     If  the  blood  of  such 
martyrs  be  the  seed  of  a  future  church,  then  humanity  is 
not  without  hope ;  for  their  lives,  have  in  an  unostentatious 
way  proved  that  in  the  mighty  heart  of  England — London — 
there  were  to  be  found  those  silent  workers  who  knew  the  cause 
of  a  people's  poverty,   but   lacked  the  strength  to  remove 
it.      However,  with    a    light    philosophic  heart   I  engaged 
my  seat  for  the  Colony  once  more,  to  meet  the  partner  of  my 
joys,  sorrows,  trials,  and  disappointments,  and  once  again  to 
embrace  my  loved  young  ones.     Punctually  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  eventful  30th  of  August,  1883,  I  bade 
my  associates  good-bye,  and  hastened  round  to  the  "  Phoenix  " 
Hotel,  whose .  age  was  just  one  thousand  years,   all  but  a 
month.    The  proprietor  promised  that  on  my  return  I  should 
find  a  young  **  Phoenix  "  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  to  the 
delight  and  joy  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.    Just  as  I  was  start- 
ing, to  my  annoyance,  a  man  came  up,  to  whom  I  had  once 
been  extremely  considerate,  until   imposture — cheating  and 
using  my  name  among  friends  in  Bloemfontein,  Kimberley, 
and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds — had  quite 
exhausted  my  patience.     Although  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
full  of  its  latter-day  insolence,  my  sense  of  justice  would  not 
allow  me  to  cast  him  aside  until  I  had  found  him  utterly 
unworthy,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  relation  of  life. 
Making  free  with  that  which  belonged  to  another  had  secured 
him  a  public  thrashing  and  a  broken   nose  on  the  public 
market-place.     It  was  hoped  that  this  chastisement  would 
have  improved  his  morals  and  his  honesty  ;  but,  alas  !  so  far 
had  the  man  gone  in  his  bad  career,  that  at  last  he  was  known 
as  the  "  German  Wife  Beater,"  the  general  trust-breaker,  the 
Dutch  and  Kaffir  cheater,  and  a  most  unworthy  subject  of  the 
Free  State.  In  self-defence  I  had,  when  he  offered  me  his  hand 
before  others,  to  tell  him  sharply  that  when  he  could  prove  he 
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Lo  !  mark  the  DamM  of  tbow  who  ling 

Tlie  hMTonlj  Lamb'i  eternal  pimiie ; 
Whole  gladneai  thoote  triumphant  ring. 

While  angel  harps  attune  their  layi* 
What  rapture  dwelle,  what  holj  joj, 
With  WilUama,  Palmer,  Peace,  Lefroji 

Oh !  gloriooa  ran,  whoie  riaing  beama 
Are  piercing  throngh  the  olondi  of  gloom ; 

Whole  light  of  lifo  and  gladdening  gleami 
Diipel  the  fear  that  hannta  the  tomb; 

Ilaite  on  thj  itrong  reiiitlm  conne^ 

Till  creedi  ehall  &de  before  thy  force. 

For  me^  I  proodly  make  mj  choice ; 

If  then  a  hearen  and  hell  there  be. 
Then  in  my  faith  I'll  itill  rejoice ; 

The  croai  of  Chriit  is  nought  to  me 
Since  all  the  belt  below  are  crammed, 
I  humbly  hope  I  may  be  damned. 

When  will  men  be  honest  enough  to  come  out  in  their  true 
colours,  and  how  much  longer  are  we  to  have  this  Nebu- 
chadnezzar*s  image  of  science  and  religion,  are  hard  points  to 
determine.  The  old  school  is  going,  and  if  the  theological 
seminaries  continue  to  turn  out  such  advanced  theologians, 
it  may  be  hoped  that,  at  the  outside,  the  next  generation  will 
be  but  little,  if  at  all,  plagued  with  Christianity,  the  bane  of  all 
true  progress. 

However,  theology  dies  hard,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done 
ere  mankind  will  be  free  from  its  bonds.  Whilst  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  the  last  stages  of  Christianity  and  the  internal 
causes  of  itsTdecay,  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  leave  the  matter 
there.  We  must  war  relentlessly  against  the  creed  which 
would  deprive  us  of  our  rights ;  and  although  it  is  our  duty 
to  strike  hard  and  often,  we  can  still  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  creed,  and  not  the  Christian  we  seek  to  destroy.  My 
cogitations  at  last  led  me  to  think  that  perhaps  there  is  in  store 
for  us  some  converted  Jew,  so  called  converted,  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  fabulous  price,  as  see  the  yearly  reports  of  the  "Jew 
Conversion  Society,"  like  Shapira,  the  Jew  may  gather  up  from 
out  among  the  "  Old  Clo'  *'  men,  parchment  of  a  Deuteronomy 
to  pay  and  compensate  himself  for  becoming  a  Pariah  among  hifi 
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life  of  celibacy,  with  all  the  temptations  of  a  "  Waaihoek 
close  by ;  it  is  astonishing  how  this  little  State  attempts  to 
ape  a  big  Empire,  flattered  by  an  old  sergeant  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  dubbed  Captain-General  by  a  Cape  Town 
Brand — then  past,  O  ye  reformers  of  Paris ! — a  memorial-stone 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Free  Booters  of  the  Free  State, 
who,  being  hungry  for  the  Basuto  lands  and  cattle,  paid  a 
penalty  of  death  for  their  cattle-lifting  and  blackman-slaying 
proclivities  ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  **  Thou  shalt  not 
steal  "  commandment,  this  monument  has  been  erected  and 
blessed  by  the  Church,  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  thus  the 
principle  that  "  Thou  mayst  steal,  if  it  is  from  the  black  man," 
is  consecrated.  But  there  the  feeling  of  justice  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  presence  of  a  fort  that  six  sturdy  Englishmen 
would  take  on  any  dark  night,  guarded  though  it  is  by  the 
formidable  Free  State  army,  led,  as  already  stated,  by  a  bully 
sergeant  of  German  Empire,  bugled  by  a  wretched  band 
creating  horror  and  disgust  to  all.  And  then  we  pass  the  spot 
— **  God's  Acre,"  so  called  by  a  Church  that  dares  to  conse-. 
crate  one  piece  of  ground,  and  to  impudently  affirm  that  only 
in  such  a  spot  is  there  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  ! 
Do  not  alarm  yourselves,  you  church-babblers  !  It  would 
be  a  misfortune  if  any  of  the  Modern  Church  parties  and  the 
would-be  people's  masters  ever  rose  again  from  the  dead.  If 
sleeping  in  Jesus  is  an  advantage,  may  that  sleep  to  them  be 
long.  On  we  go,  with  the  magazine  on  the  right  the  Gun- 
powder Retail  store  of  the  Free  State  Government — a  Govern- 
ment well  known  now  to  have  winked  at  enormous  supplies, 
being  delivered  to  Bloemfontein  and  other  border  towns  to 
enrich  its  Dutch  and  German  supporters,  to  supply  the 
Basutos  with  ammunition  to  defy  the  English  Government, 
and  in  some  cases  the  Free  State  Exchequer,  replenished  like- 
wise by  the  sale  of  war  material.  On  my  left  hand,  to  my 
utter  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  Town  Council,  I  passed  the 
native  ''  location."  If  I  felt  indignant  before,  which  I  related 
of  my  first  experience  in  my  earlier  **  Jottings,"  I  now  felt  un- 
speakable contempt  for  a  Council  of  nobodies  and  do-nothings, 
who  neglected  to  remove  the  birthplace  of  scarlatina,  diph* 
thena  and  many  other  disease^  which  all  ha  v€  their  oE%in  and 
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Starting   point  in  the  filth  collected  in   **  Waaihoek."    The 
Council  had  timely  warning,   but   they    took   no    effectual 
measures,  and  allowed  a   blockhead  to  receive  money,  as  a 
sanitary  inspector  in  the  face  of  all  who  knew  his  uselessness. 
Good  Heavens  !  When  shall  we  have  fpun  to  regulate  and 
build  decent  houses  for  our  two-legged  and  four-footed  fellow 
creatures  that  congregate  together  ?     As  a  gregarious  animal, 
man  will  always  be  found  at  close  quarters  ;  but  is  that  a 
reason  why  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  stables  of 
our  horses  than  to  the  habitations  of  our  people  of  all  grades  ? 
Must  crowded  human  beings  always  live  in  filth,  and   be 
surrounded   by  conditions  unfit   for  swine  ?      But   for  fear 
of  a  charge  of  incendiarism,  I  would  have  thrown  a  torch  into 
the  monstrous  mass  and  burned  the  whole  lot  out.     Would 
that  this  could  be  done  by  chance,   though  such  mischance 
might  be  called  the  act  of  God,   if  but   its  foulness  could 
be    removed    from    the    midst  of    Bloemfontein  for    ever. 
The  same  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the   **  locations  "  of 
every  town  in  the  Free  State.     Disease  and  filth  reign  every- 
where ;  there  is  a  constant  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  healthy 
men,  and  there  is  a  scourge  in  the  homestead  of  every  woman 
that  has  to  hire  servants  from  the  dwellers  in  the  infested 
region.     The  bishop  and  the  many  imbeciles  called  reverend 
were  to  be  condemned  for  not  preaching  in  the  Kaffir  churches 
the  need  of  cleanliness,  and  we  were  supposed  to  think  that 
if  their  Godliness  was  not  more  prominent  than  their  sweet- 
ness and  cleanliness,  they  were  deficient  indeed.     When  shall 
we  have  parsons  who,  like  the  Monks  of  Old,  knowing  how  to 
use  building  tools,  will  shew  the  people  how  to  build,  and,  if 
need  be,  will  work  with  their  own  hands  and  erect  human 
habitations.     When  shall  we  have  Sisters  of  Mercy  as  ready, 
to  attend  to  bodily  as  to  spiritual  wants,  by  giving  lessons  in 
cooking  and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  producing 
comfort    and    pleasantness    in    the   homes    of    the    people 
instead  of   wasting   valuable  time    in    masses  and   matins* 
plunging  the  people  deeper    and  deeper  into   superstition, 
stupidity,'  and  idleness  ?     At  this  point  of  the  road,  I  met  two 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  bade  me  good-bye,  and  who 

having  smarted  under  my  lash  for  their  foul  tricks,  would 
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have  been  happy  if  they  could  have  shouted,  "  Away  with 
him  ! — may  he  never  return  !  "  even  if  their  hope  had  removed 
me  to  their  region  of  HELL,  and  certain  am  li  that  if 
their  casting  vote  c6uld  have  released  me  from  its  warmth, 
they  would  have  preferred  to  prolong  my  torture.  Such  is  the 
hate  that  some  people  have  for  those  who  dare  to  speak  the 
truth  in  season,  and  sometimes  out  of  season.  Judging  by 
one's  want  of  success  in  life,  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
unwise  to  utter  one's  own  convictions,  still  one  could  not  at  all 
times  be  disloyal  to  the  truth,  let  come  what  might.  Their 
individuality  being  gratified  at  the  expense  of  their  families, 
roused  my  indignation  and  reproof,  and  when  positive  ruin 
stared  them  in  the  face  like  many  others,  they  wore  the  Blue 
Ribbon  which  ought  to  have  been  worn  years  before,  and  the 
abstinence  practised  in  the  beginning,  which  would  have 
made  them  successful,  and  then,  instead  of  being  jealous  of 
my  good  luck,  the  outcome  of  very  constant  and  hard  work, 
they,  too,  might  have  rejoiced  and  been  glad,  even  if,  like 
myself,  they  had  lost  fortune  by  the  want  of  trickery,  as  this 
after-history  will  explain,  and  fully  bear  out  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  all. 

For  two  years  and  more  I  had  led  an  isolated  life  because 
I  dared  not  allow  those  I  loved  to  live  in  the  town,  and  when 
I  knew  it  could  all  have  been  altered  by  human  agency,  and 
that  the  town,  with  a  gcod  supply  of  running  water,  might 
have  been  a  garden  to  live  in,  and  the  children  enjoying  its 
shade  under  green  trees,  instead  of  playing  in  its  dirty  gutters, 
I  felt  bitter  against  those  who  fattened  upon  high  rents,  and  who 
did  nothing  to  alter  bad  conditions.  Much  to  the  delight  of 
the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bloemfontein,  but  to 
the  inconvenience  of  us  travellers,  Nature  had  gathered  up 
her  big  watering  pot,  and  turned  out  the  contents  upon  our 
devoted  heads.  A  good  Cape  cart,  well  fitted,  is  a  treat  to 
ride  in  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  passenger  and  post  carts  are  the  oldest 
that  can  be  got ;  while  feeling  glad  for  the  rain,  on  account  of 
the  farmers,  I  cursed  my  luck  at  the  prospect  of  being  con- 
tinually sprinkled  by  the  heavenly  showers  through  the  means 
of  the  sieve  on  the  top  above  my  head  ;  but  it  was  useless  to 
murmur.    On,  on,  was  the  cry  to  the  horses  by  our  youthful 
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The  tables  are  tnraed  and  Imel  ii  free, 
'Tifl  tlia  Egjptiana  wbo  infrer  firom  "  bondi  ;* 

And  in  bondi  that  people  are  like  to  be, 
For  they  can't  make  anakes  out  of  wanda ! 

The  Jews  make  the  moat  of  hearen*!  decree. 

To  ipoil  the  Egyptians — the  Xgyx^tiana  are  spoiled ! 

Bat  where  one  would  like  the  Jews  to  be  foiled, 

Is  in  rmdmg  thp  phase  as  a  wider  description, 

And  treating  ns  all  as  if  we  were  Egyptian. 

TlUTOK. 

Let  the  idea  strike  the  Jews  that  their  wretched  compounds 
will  help  them  to  live  outside  Palestine  instead  of  on 
Palestine,  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  they  will  advertise,  with  the 
help  of  their  brothers,  the  owners  of  Sunday  newspapers 
until  even  they,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Christian  public,  will 
no  longer  tolerate  their  advertisements  after  they  have  made 
a  fortune  by  the  same,  and  then  with  gushing,  flashing  articles, 
will  denounce  and  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew  such 
quacks,  and  want  to  know  you  no  more  until  the  righteous 
indignation  has  died  out,  and  then  with  new  schemes  and 
profit,  give  me  a  call  again.'* 

It  is  something  horrible,  with  our  scientific  knowledge,  that 
so  little  is  done  by  Conservative  or  Whig  to  bring  about  a 
better  system  of  health  condition.  Southwood  Smith, 
Mantigazza,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  others  have  spoken  out 
continuously ;  yet,  withal,  how  few  can  look  upon  life  with 
frank  joy  !  Our  beautifiil  structure  would  work  on  with  hardly 
a  local  stoppage,  were  it  only  fairly  treated  on  all  sides,  but 
has  to  suffer  from  the  blind  folly  of  the  creature,  or  such 
surroundings  as  cannot  be  got  outside  of.  People  will  not 
learn  upon  what  conditions  joy  alone  is  gained.  They  will 
not  learn  that  the  gentle  langour  at  the  end  of  a  day  rationally 
spent  is  better  than  the  pleasures  of  alcohol.  Drinks  are 
swallowed  in  haste,  foods  are  partaken  of,  without  care,  and 
of  course  the  transgressors  are  punished.  The  perfectly 
healthy  man  is  almost  unknown,  unless  we  look  for  him 
among  the  savages.  How  few  find  sleep  directly  their  heads 
touch  their  pillows  !  How  few,  whose  eyes  are  really  clear, 
and  who  rise  with  every  nerve-giving  delight  to  consciousness  ! 

D  2 
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loyalty  and  protection,  although  compelled  to  live  among 
strangers.  Yet  her  love  for  the  country  was  of  the  liveliest, 
and  rural  influences  were  to  her  the  sweetest.  Oh,  the  music 
in  that  word  home  !  It  brings  back  to  us  a  sweet  strain  from 
the  heart  of  our  memory.  To  the  young  it  is  a  reminder  of 
all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them.  Our  noblest,  best  men,  the 
leading  men  of  our  nation,  derived  the  best  elements  of  their 
character  from  maternal  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  child- 
hood. Who  moulds  our  characters  while  we  are  yet  young  ? 
Certainly  our  mother  does.  There  is  no  influence  so  powerful 
as  hers  upon  the  rising  generation.  While  she  shapes  the 
characters  of  our  great  and  good  men,  to  her  it  also  falls  to 
to  train  those  who  are  to  be  mothers  when  she  is  no  more,  and 
to  do  for  this  generation  what  she  has  done  for  hers. 

Home  of  our  childhood !  how  affection  clingg 
And  hoTeni  aroand  thee  with  her  leraph  wings ; 
Dearer  thy  hiUs,  thongh  dad  in  antonrn  brown, 
Than  fairest  sommits  which  the  oeden  crown. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  sweet  to  look  npon  the  &ir 
And  epen  &ce  of  Heaven. 

What  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  the  English 
people  is  their  hearty  love  of  everything  that  savours  and 
sounds  of"  country.'*  It  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  characteristic 
— deep  rooted,  and  not  to  be  eradicated  by  the  longest  and 
most  engrossing  occupations  of  a  city  or  town  life.  Many  a 
fainting  heart  is  cheered  by  the  hope  that  one  day  success 
will  crown  the  labours  of  years,  and  enable  the  industrious 
citizen  to  close  his  days  amid  the  quiet  of  a  green  suburban 
retreat,  or  a  country  house,  far  off  among  fields,  hedgerows, 
and  babbling  brooks,  with  the  flowers  blowing,  and  skylarks 
singing  at  will,  freely  and  joylessly.  This  is  the  season  of 
youth,  the  hope  of  manhood,  and  the  realisation  of  age  in  the 
cases  of  many. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  universality  of  this  feeling 
among  our  country  men  and  country  women.  This  old  green 
country  is  worthy  of  all  their  admiration,  love,  and  pride.  It 
is  almost  a  part  of  themselves,  and  associations  connected 
with  it  are  bound  up  with  their  being.     Our  poets  have  sung 
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Bvt  that  the  glorj  And  the  iatereet 
Of  the  hif^  throne  he  filk,  little  oontiit 
With  melring  it  a  daflj  mart  of  gailt, 
So  manifold  and  hideone  at  the  deede 
Whioh  yon  loaroe  hide  from  men*g  rerolted  efee. 
Cmu    The  third  of  my  poMevione— let  it  go ! 
A  je,  I  onoe  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  Mnt  hie  arohiteot  to  Tiew  the  ground, 
Meaning  to  bnild  a  yilla  on  mj  rinee. 
The  next  time  I  oomponnded  with  hie  nncle 
I  little  thought  he  shoald  ontwit  me  eo ! 
Hencelbrth,  no  witneei— not  the  lamp<— ehall  lee 
That  whIoh  the  Ta«al  threaten'd  to  dimlge, 
Whoee  throat  ii  ohoked  with  doit  fbr  hia  reward. 
The  deed  he  eaw  ooold  not  have  rated  higher 

Than  hie  most  worthleei  life^it  angen  me ! 
Beepited  me  from  HeU  !    So  may  the  Devil 
Bfltpite  their  eoala  from  HeaTen.    No  doabt  Pope  Clement 
And  hie  moet  oharitable  nephewe  pray 
That  the  Apoetle  Peter  and  the  Salnti 
Will  grant  for  their  lake  that  I  long  ei^joy 
Strength,  wealth,  and  pride,  and  bett  of  iJl,  length  of  daye 
Wherein  to  act  the  deeda  whioh  are  the  etewarde 
Of  their  rerenne— Bat  much  yet  remaina 
To  which  they  shew  no  title* 

Having  possessed  themselves  of  land,  the   priests  com- 
peUed  their  devotees  to  labour,  and  out  of  such  labour  gave 
to  those  who  never  had  a  doubt  of  their  Church — they  offered 
alms.      But  it  is    not  true   that    at    any  time   desired  to 
instruct  the  minds  of  their  believers.     No  system  of  general 
education  was  ever  introduced  by  any  Church  in  the  past  ; 
then,   as  now,  all  churchmen  were  opposed  to  the  people 
knowing,  or  having  the  possibility  of  knowing,  the  truth   by 
comparison,  and  now  it  is  no  thanks  to  the  Church  or  any 
Christian   creed  or  sect,  that  their  is  a  broader  system  of 
education,  and  a  better  understanding  of  truth,  as  explained 
in  Science,  and  a  closer  conformity  to  Nature's  laws,  and  the 
lovers  of  humanity  are  seen  moving  hand  in  hand  with  such 
reforms  as  contemplate  the  health,  comfort,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.     When  the  movement  is  for  better  homes,  for 
our  crowded  occupants  of  pent-up  alleys,  whose  are  the  voices 
which  are  loudest  in  the  cause,  and  the  gifts  which  are  most 
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these  sweet  plants,  reminding  her  as  they  do  of  country,  and 
gardens,  and  sunshine,  and  the  fresh  beauty  of  nature  ? 

The  love  of  flowers  is  beautiful  in  the  young,  beautiful  in 
the  aged.  It  bespeaks  simplicity,  purity,  delicate  taste,  and 
an  innate  love  of  Nature.  Long  may  flowers  bloom  in  the 
homes  of  our  people — in  their  parlour  windows,  in  their  one- 
roomed  cottages,  in  their  attics,  in  their  cellar  dwellings  even  ! 
We  have  hope  for  the  hearts  that  love  flowers,  and  the 
country  of  which  they  are  born. 

See,  perched  in  that  window  sill,  high  above  the  rushing 
tide  of  city  life,  a  lark  in  its  narrow  cage.  Its  eyes  upturned, 
and  its  feet  planted  on  the  bit  of  green  turf  which  its  owner 
brought  from  under  a  great  oak  tree  in  the  forest,  when  on  his  last 
holiday  ramble,  the  lark  pours  through  its  little  throat  a  flood 
of  melody  and  joy.  Though  confined,  yet  it  sees  the  sun  through 
its  prison  bars,  looks  up  cheerfully,  and  sings.  And  its  captive 
owner  in  that  narrow  room  behind — captive  .by  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  his  daily  bread — he,  too,  as  he  hears  the  glad 
melody,  and  as  his  eyes  glance  at  the  bit  of  green  turf,  and 
turn  to  the  blue  sky  above,  feels  joy  and  love  **  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart,"  and  he  labours  on  more  hopefully,  even  though  the 
carol  of  the  lark  has  brought  his  childhood's  home,  the 
verdure  of  its  fields  and  the  music  of  its  words  gushing  into 
his  memory.  Sing  on,  then,  bird  of  Heaven,  so  beautifully 
described  by  the  immortal  Shelley  in  his  poem  on  the  Lark. 

You  see  the  love  of  country  strongly  displays  itself  on  all 
the  holidays  in  the  year.  Then  you  find  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  pressing  and  panting  out  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  all  directions  towards  the  fields  and  the  fresh  air. 
Steamers  up  and  steamers  down,  stage  coaches,  omnibuses, 
and  cabs  ;  and,  above  all,  railway  trains  are,  on  such  days, 
packed  tight  with  passengers  all  bound  for  the  "  country  "  for 
a  day  on  the  hills,  in  the  woods,  or  by  the  rivers — a  long  day 
of  fresh  breathing  and  pure  delight. 

One  might  say  a  great  deal  more  of  the  thousand  other 
forms  in  which  this  love  of  country  exhibits  among  us — of  the 
cottage-gardening,  the  taste  for  which  is  rapidly  extending 
among  the  people — the  small  allotments  so  eagerly  desired  by 
working  men  ;  the  amateur  or  gentleman-farming ;   of  the 
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With  an  air  of  felf-ormtent, 
High  be  lifts  liig  fiur  white  handf  t 
"  Stand  ye  itill !  ye  rettleea  nadoos, 
And  be  bappj,  all  je  landi ; 
Fate  is  law,  and  law  is  perfect, 
If  je  meddle  ye  will  mar  ; 
Change  is  rash,  and  erer  was  so, 
We  are  hi^j  as  we  are." 

Mightier  is  the  younger  preacher, 
Genios  flashing  from  his  eyes  ; 
And  the  crowds  who  hear  his  roice 
Qive  him  while  their  rfools  rejoice, 
Throbbing  bosoms  for  replies  ! 
Awed  they  listen,  yet  elated, 
While  his  stirring  accents  fkll : 
*'  Forward !  ye  deluded  nations  ; 
Progress  is  the  mle  of  all." 
Man  was  made  for  healthful  effort, 
Tynnny  has  crushed  him  long : 
He  shall  march  firom  good  to  better ; 
And  do  battle  with  the  wrong. 
Standing  still  is  childish  folly. 
Going  backward  is  a  crime  ; 
None  should  patiently  endure 
Any  ill  that  be  can  cure. 

"  Onward !  keep  the  march  of  time  : 
Onward  !  while  a  wrong  remains 
To  be  conquered  by  the  right, 
While  oppression  lifts  a  finger 
To  defy  us  with  his  might ; 
While  an  error  clouds  the  reason 
Of  the  universal  heart. 
Or  a  slave  awaits  his  freedom, 
Action  is  the  true  man's  part, 
Lo,  the  world  is  rich  in  blessings, 
^rth  and  ocean,  flame  and  wind 
Have  unnumbered  secrots  still. 
To  be  raneaoked  when  you  will. 
For  the  service  of  mankind. 
Science  is  a  child  as  yet, 
And  her  power  and  scope  shall  gpnow, 
And  her  triumphs  in  the  future 
Shall  diminish  toil  and  woe, 
Shall  extend  the  bonds  of  pleasure 
With  an  ever  widening  ken. 
And  of  wood  and  wilderness, 
M*lw  the  homes  of  happy  men* 
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have  lost  her  home  and  been  made  a  hopeless  fugitive,  whilst 
her  children  were  far  away  from  her.  And  let  there  be  no 
mistake,  to  raise  a  nation,  let  the  woman  be  made  free,  and 
then  we  may  expect  a  nation  of  men.  The  state  of  our  own 
law  may  frequently  be  gathered  from  our  police  reports  ;  time 
after  time,  women  asking  for  protection  in  person  and 
property,  and  magistrates  even  admitting  that  they  could  not 
help  or  protect.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  but  much  to 
be  hoped,  by  being  just  to  women,  enabling  them,  as  in  the 
United  States,  to  acquire,  possess,  and  devise.  This  would 
often  make  better  husbands,  never,  certainly,  worse  husbands, 
and  would  prevent  the  dragging  down  of  wives  and  children 
to  the  level  to  which  business,  misfortune,  or  vice  often  reduces 
husbands.  For  further  particulars  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
and  of  men's  treatment  of  woman,  I  refer  to  my  future  pub- 
lications and  to  "  Boon's  Weekly  English  Propagandist." 

THE  LOVE  OF   WOMAN. 

Womaa'i  Love  in  lighs  arifles,  • 

BreatheB  in  throbs  and  bloomi  in  taart, 
Withers  when  the  one  she  prixes 

Wredks  the  hope  of  fatare  yean. 
Like  the  smitten  rose  of  summer, 

'Neath  some  angry,  biting  blast. 
Fur  the  storms  that  OTeroome  her 

Leave  no  features  of  the  past. 
^Oman's  love  there's  no  repressing, 

For  she  loves  and  dotes  on  one  ; 
One,  alone,  receiTes  her  blessing. 

From  that  heart  too  easy  won. 
Fortune,  smiling — frowning — never 

Warps  the  gecial  ray  of  bliss. 
Which  emits  its  light  for  ever, 

Sparkling  in  the  constant  kiss. 
Woman's  love,  to  man  onoe  plighted, 

In  the  throb^tbe  tear— the  sigh— 
Though  that  pledge  by  man  be  blighted. 

By  the  shrewd,  designing  lie — 
Should  all  treasured  hopes  lie  stifled, 

Future  visions*  raptures  flee — 
Yet  remains  her  love  unrifled, 

Fizad^oh!  fijM ooe, itiU on thM, 
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admired  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons,  which  so  happily  illustrated 
what  he  meant.  Take  the  fact,  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
praying,  sham  fasting,  and  other  stupidities  we,  who  were 
supposed  to  live  in  the  healthiest  town  in  the  world  were 
assailed  by  countless  ailments.  A  winter  never  passed  with- 
out that  dreadful  scourge,  diptheria,  appearing  in  our  midst ; 
and  typhus  fever  was  a  constant  visitor,  which  was  imputed 
to  every  cause  but  the  right  one;  while,  if  knowledge  of 
natiural  laws  were  imparted,  cause  and  effect  would  be  more 
easily  recognised. 

If  knowledge  extended  beyond  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Gospel,  the  City  Fathers  who  held  sway  would  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  the  town  by  clean- 
ing out  the  Spruit  and  getting  rid  of  the  houses  on  the  bank 
of  the  Sluit,  as  suggested  in  my  paper,  read  before  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Literary  Society,  on  How  to  Construct  Water  Dams, 
Houses,  and  other  Works  of  Utility  without  the  burden  of 
Interest,  Bonds,  or  Loans.  In  that  essay  I  distinctly  laid  it 
down  that  all  the  houses  must  be  removed,  and  the  bank  of 
the  Sluit  turned  into  a  botanical  garden,  and  the  Spruit  made 
into  an  ornamental  water-way.  But,  there  !  What  can  we 
expect  in  an  age  and  in  a  city  of  superstitious  public 
teachers  ?  Instead  of  natural  laws  being  made  known,  people 
are  told  to  seek  the  cure  of  their  diseases  and  misfortunes  in 
the  weird  evening  light  of  the  Aurota  Australis. 

If  Science  and  Natural  Laws  were  taught  in  our  schools, 
we  should  be  conferring  on  those  who  will  eventually  rule  the 
town  such  knowledge  as  would  teach  them  to  discriminate 
between  the  great  works  of  Nature's  arranging  and  man's 
want  of  knowledge  of  natural  causes.     Children  should  be 
practically  taught  about  rivers,  clouds,  evaporation,  agri- 
culture ;  what  effects  trees  have  upon  soil,  and  what  benefits 
are  conferred  upon  the  land  by  their  cultivation.     Children 
should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  practical  and  theoretical 
mechanics.     How  many  officials  and  inhabitants  of  the  Free 
State  could  explain  why  night  follows  day,  or  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  or  impart  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
practical    improvement    of  stock  and  land  ?    No  school  is 
provided  with  an  Agricultural  Department.    In  this,  as  in 
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My  male  fellow-traveller  was  a  young  man  on  his  way  to  ask 
papa  the  momentous  question,  as  it  is  said,  which,  given  in 
the  affirmative,  was  to  make  him  happy  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and,  if  spared  to  the  usual  time,  until  sorrow  and 
trouble  came,  owing  to  old  age,  and  then  to  wish  for  his 
departure.  A  young  man  married  is  marred,  so  says  Ouida, 
one  of  the  greatest  exposers  of  our  wretched  political  and 
social  conditions,  and  as  such  is  abused  by  all  the  pigmies  of 
our  day,  who  will  not  and  cannot  understand  her  aims  in  life. 
No  writer  can  be  admired  in  all  that  he  or  she  writes ;  but, 
tiake  all  in  the  best  light,  Ouida's  writings  are  as  necessary  in 
this  age,  as  the  surgeon's  knife  to  cut  out  a  cancer  in  the  body. 
To  say  that  you  could  not  put  some  of  her  books  in  the  hands 
of  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  is  to  utter  a  fact ;  but  this  argument 
could  be  used  against  many  books ;  and  where  is  the  man 
that  would  like  his  wife  or  daughter  to  read  privately,  much 
less  publicly,  the  Old  Testament  ?  It  is  simply  a  history  in 
some  portions,  of  things  done  and  to  be  done,  that  in  its 
naked  frankness  is  revolting.  Ouida  but  explains  facts  and 
suggests  remedies,  and  for  so  doing  I  thank  her,  and  beg  that 
all  will  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  before  condemning 
She  reveals  to  us  many  things,  which  seem  impossible — in- 
credible, but  she  reveals  nothing  but  facts,  she  makes  logically 
clear,  that  in  this  Nineteenth  Century  of  ours,  the  upper 
classes  are  the  most  demoralized  and  brutish  in  their  conduct, 
not  only  to  society  in  general  but  to  women  of  their  own 
rank. 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marred  I  How  can 
the  man  fail  to  be  so,  who  chooses  his  yoke-fellow  for  life,  in 
the  blindest  haste,  when  taste  alters  in  all  things  so  utterly 
from  youth  to  manhood?     Taste,  bias,  opinion,  judgment* 
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beyond  the  limits  of  every-day  habitual  thought.  There 
should  be  no  cant  about  the  **  toleration  of  differences  of 
opinion."  The  assumption  of  the  right  to  •*  tolerate  '* 
another's  thought  is  an  insult  and  an  impertinence.  Each  in- 
dividual has  the  fullest  right  and  duty  of  thought.  If  a  state- 
ment is  discovered  to  be  wrong,  it  should  be  contradicted  ;  no 
authority  ought  to  protect  it  from  denial,  and  no  conven- 
tionality tolerate  untruth.  If  any  alleged  matter  of  fact  seems 
insuflSciently  vouched,  doubt  and  inquiry  becomes  a  duty. 
Toleration  of  error  is  treason  to  truth  ;  but  the  contradictor 
and  doubter  should  recognise  and  assert  for  the  holders  of 
the  faith  they  assail,  the  same  full  right  of  reply  and  defence. 
Differences  of  opinion,  clearly  and  thoughtfully  expressed, 
should  be  regarded  as  most  valuable  aids  to  the  attainment 
of  human  happiness. 

No  true  thinker  having  new  thought,  or  a  new  view  of  old 
thought,  should  be  silent.     It  is  their  duty  to  give  all  the 
human  family  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  or  rejecting  the 
thought.      None  should   be   silent    from    undervaluing    his 
thought.     He  should  think  aloud  that  others  may  appraise 
it.     Reticence,  out  of  respect  to  popular  prejudice,   or   in 
obedience  to  fashion  or  custom,  is  disloyalty  to  truth.    If  those 
who  are  big  enough  to  think  and  are  not  brave  enough  to  give 
utterances,   and  in  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  language,  it 
should  be  rung  in  their  ears  by  every  speaker,  thrust  in  their 
faces  by  every  writer,  that  their  reticence  is  a  dishonourable 
cowardice  ;  for  they  throw  the  severe  burden  of  the  fight  for 
the  world's  redemption  on  those   whose   social  position  is 
weaker,  and  who  are  less  able  to  give   battle  against   the 
paltry  persecution  by  which  ignorant,  but  fashionable,  ortho- 
dox society  punishes  those  who  climb  out  of  its  narrow  travel- 
worn  path    None,  either  as  Church  or  Pope,  as  King  or  Parlia- 
ment, should  have  the  right  to  say  to  any — "This  is  true, 
final,  and  indisputable,  and  thus  far  only  shalt  thou  think  !" 
The  constant  cry  should  be — **  Is  this  all  true  ?     Is  it  the 
whole  truth  ?     Can  you  find  truth  beyond  it  ?     Is  there  a 
mixture  of  error  in  it  ?*'     And  every  dissentient  answer  should 
be  attentively  listened  to  and   carefully  examined.     Laws 
against  blasphemy  or  heresy  are  standing  moniunents  of  the 
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early  married  is  prematurely  aged.  While  he  is  yet  young, 
his  wife  is  old.  Married  in  youth,  he  takes  upon  himself 
burdens  that  should  never  weigh  save  upon  middle  age ;  in 
middle  age  he  bears  a  part  that  should  be  reserved  for  age 
alone.  A  young  fellow  starts  in  life  with  a  good  education 
and  a  promising  profession,  but  with  a  little  capital  which 
cannot  be  lucrative  to  him  till  time  has  mellowed  his  reputa- 
tion and  experience  made  him  more  or  less  a  name.  He  can 
live  for  a  little  if  he  likes ;  he  can  take  his  knapsack,  and  a 
walking  tour,  if  he  wants  change  and  travel  f  he  is  npt 
tortured  by  the  envy  of  those  who  want  bread  ;  the  world  is 
before  him  to  choose  at  least  where  he  will  work  in  it — ^in  a 
word,  he  is  free.  But  if  he  marries,  while  young,  his  up-hill 
career  is  fettered  ;  if  he  keeps  manfully  and  honestly  out  of 
debt,  economy  and  privation  eat  his  very  life  away.  He  toils, 
he  struggles,  he  works  on  as  all  brain  and  hand-workers  must, 
feverishly,  and  at  express  speed  to  keep  in  the  van  at  all ;  he 
is  old,  while  by  right  of  years,  he  should  be  young,  in  the  con- 
stant harassing  rack  and  strain  to  keep  up  appearance  and 
sum  w^ell  off,  while  every  shilling  is  of  consequence ;  he  works 
or  writes  for  his  bread  with  the  turmoil  of  children  near  him, 
he  smiles  courteously  with  the  iron  in  his  soul  and  with 
summonses  or  bills  hanging  over  his  head ;  he  returns  from 
his  business,  and,  after  a  long  day,  jaded  and  worn  out, 
desires  rest  and  recreation ;  but  he  comes  not  to  quiet,  to 
peace,  to  solitude  with  a  book,  anything  to  soothe  the  £Eigged 
nerves  and  ease  the  strain  for  an  hour  at  least,  but  only  to 
some  petty  miserable  worry — some  fresh  small  care,  to  hear 
his  wife  going  into  rabid  and  ridiculous  agonies  because  her 
youngest  son  has  the  measles,  or  because  the  servant  has  not 
done  her  duty ;  or  he  finds  her  heartless,  cheapening  his 
honour,  running  down  his  credit,  holding  his  name  as  care- 
lessly as  a  child  holds  a  mirror,  forgetting,  like  a  child,  that 
a  breath  on  it  is  like  a  stain ;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
remonstrances,  flinging  at  him  with  a  sneer  some  died-out 
folly  or  some  business  mistake,  misfortune,  miscalculation, 
or  loss  through  his  faith  in  humanity ;  the  crown  of  his  man- 
hood,  his  undying  faith  in  all ;  goading  him  to  words  that  he 
knows  for  his  own  dignity  were  best  unsaid.    Wise  are  the 
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old  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  : "  Thou  bindest  thyself  for  life 
for  that  which  perchance  never  lasts  nor  pleases  thee  one 
year,  for  the  desire  dieth,  when  it  is  obtained,  and  the  affection 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied.**  A  man  among  men,  literally 
dying  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  of  the  weary  weight* 
with  no  sympathy;  the  torturing  rack  of  home  cares,  his 
family  and  poverty  dragging  him  downwards,  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  death  in  life,  the  age  in  youth,  the  early  love-elected 
doom  that^almost  invariably  dogs  the  steps  of  a  man  who 
has  married  early,  be  his  station  what  it  may,  be  his  choice 
what  it  will.  Such  is  the  lot  of  the  young  man  married  in  mad 
haste,  and  who  gives  up  the  one  priceless  birthright  on  carth» 
Freedom.  In  his  early  days  it  may  be  due  to  his  full  heart  of 
sympathy  for  the  opposite  sex,  or  pity,  which  is  akin  to  love, 
for  the  woman  he  would  protect  from  the  insults  of  others. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  married  to  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  of  life. 
That  there  are  temptations  to  be  met,  assailing  the  young  man 
on  all  sides,  is  true,  but  it  is  for  us  elderly  people  to  remove 
these  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  create  a  higher  ideal  of 
purity,  and  under  no  consideration  teach  that  indulgence  is 
the  highest  aim  in  life,  instead  of  self-control,  full  occupation, 
noble  aims.  When  means  are  provided  and  a  certainty,  as 
fiar  as  human  foresight  can  arrange,  justifies  a  mature  choice, 
let  marriage  take  place,  with  a  deep  unutterable  love  that 
enables  the  man  to  feel  that  he  has  found  his  queen  of  life* 
and  his  home  choice,  and  the  woman  look  up  to  him  as  her 
highest  ideal  as  unto  a  god.  With  such  facts  taught,  men 
would  hesitate  to  pledge  themselves  into  a  false  position,  and 
women  would  not  accept  what  may  but  be  lip-vows  instead 
of  a  mature  heart's  devotion.  Men  are  not  so  helpless  in  these 
days  that  of  necessity  they  must  make  homes  in  haste ;  nor 
are  women  so  helpless  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  a  life*s 
choice  in  haste  to  be  repented  of  while  life  lasts.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  present  conditions  of  existence  create  much  of 
the  need  to  delay  settling  in  life  ;  and  it  is  my  pride  to  assist 
in  breaking  down  the  monopolies  that  make  life  so  full  of 
struggles  and  disappointments.  I  know  full  well  that  if  the 
oppressing  classes  are  removed  that,  then,  there  will  be  an 
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opportunity  for  early  marriages ;  but  until  such  conditions  are 
removed  all  the  objections  now  urged  for  delay  will  be  valid ; 
until  that  time  arrives  let  due  precaution  be  used,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  life-contract  that  is  entered  into.  Some,  how- 
ever, may  object  to  all  this,  and  urge  early  marriage  as 
society's  safety  valve. 

That  considerable  difficulties  exist  upon  this  point,  and  that 
strong  prejudices  exist  in  society  generally  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but,  because  ignorance,  difficulties  and  prejudices  exist,  surely 
this  cannot  be  any  reason  why  those  who  have  wholly,  or  in 
part,  overcome  them,  should  remain  inactive  or  be  bound 
down  by  incorrect  conceptions  which  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge. Reforms  do  not  spring  from  the  masses  ;  they  originate 
with  the  few  who  have  and  use  the  power  to  think  for  them* 
selves,  and  the  courage,  when  they  know  they  are  right,  of 
doing  that  which  they  are  assured  is  true  and  good.  The 
masses  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  receive  the  conception  of 
the  thinkers  ;  and  in  due  time,  when  they  see  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  the  workers  they  will  also  acknowledge  that  the 
reforms  are  beneficial.  A  man's  every-day  life  denotes  his 
morality,  faith,  and  honour  by  the  manly  strength  of  purpose 
he  exhibits  in  doing  his  duty. 

The  man  of  the  most  humble  origin,  and  in  the  most  humble 
circumstances  can  stand  throned  as  Nature's  most  noble  work 
-Tagcatleman.  _Like  ajAigget  of  gold,  he  is  not  less  solid. 
strong_and  J)ure,  because,  encircled  by  a  rough  exteriors.  A 
man  winning  hisj)read  by  manual  labour  may  be  the  peer  c«;^ 
superior  of  one  wearing  a  crown.  The  most  heroic  deeds  have 
been  immortalized  by  poor,  unpretentious  me^n.  The  qualifi* 
cations  necessarv  to  entitle  a  nTan  to  the  name  of  gentleman 
are  numerous,  but  all  derived  from  the  same  source  and  basis^- 
purity  and  firmness  of  principle.  A  gentleman  is  ever  ioyal» 
just,  generous,  honest,  truthful^  bravg^ender-hearted.  taithjuTt 


is  a  man  whose  statement  needs  no  additional  oath,  whose 
word  Is  as  sacred  as  his  honour,  for  whom  no  bonds  nor 
security  are  needed  ;  he  is  a  man  of  charitable  impulses  and_ 
deeds*  not  receiving  rich  acquaintances    with  munificencei 
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^^  secretly  turning  the  poor  from  his  door  ;  he  is  a  protector 
to  the  helpless  and  _friendless»  not  sitting  in  church  with 
®?45§y..^_»_y^t?  at  the  first  opportunity,  defrauding  the  widows 
and  orphans.  He  is  a  man  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes^,  of  others,  or  acquiring  wealth  and  station  by 
intrigue  and  dishonourable  means,  but  modest  and  un- 
obtrusiv^slow  toanger,  pjoident  in  all  occasions,  not  causing 
mischief  by  sjy  insinuations.  He  is  a  man  above  committing 
a  low  action — every  woman^s  champion  and  defender 
whom  all  can  implicitly  trust.  He  is  a  true  husband 
loving  and  sympathetic,  with  a  constant  desire  to  render 
his^  wfe^  andcHjIdren  JKappy ;  never  reproaching  actions 
done  with  Jthe  best  _  ojf_  motives,  never  making  hurtful 
allusions  or  _trampling  on  sensitive  feelings ;  caring  for 
no  pleasure  outside  oiF  hjs  family;  his  house,  as  an  oasis 
in  a  desertT'iS  Ihe  ,spot  where  all  his  hopes  and  asiMFsT" 
fions  centrer""He  is  one  who  can  be  trusted  out  of  sight  to 
resist  and  combat  all  temptations.  A  man  of  this  description 
is  a  "gentleman."  During  his  life  his  example  will  elevate 
and  benefit  mankind,  and  the  influence  of  his  noble  deeds 
and  virtues  follow  him  long  after  his  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
over,  while  reward  for  him  will  be  rest  and  happiness. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  imagination  to  form  the 
faintest  idea  of  any  additional  sense  to  those  which  we  already 
possess,  so  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  degree  of 
happiness  which  shall  not  be  in  connection  with  our  present 
feelings  and  faculties,  and  in  harmony  with  them.  Our  very 
highest  ideas  of  happiness,  in  any  state,  are  invariably  and 
inevitably  associated  with  and  restricied  to  our  present  sensa- 
tional and  emotional  states,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility 
transcend  those  states.  We  cannot  even  wish  or  desire  to 
procure  happiness  otherwise  than  through  the  medium 
of  our  present  mental,  moral,  and  physical  organisms. 
Our  highest  ideas  of  happiness  are  only  to  be  realised  by 
means  of  circumstances  which  will  enable  us  to  secure  the 
healthy  and  pleasurable  activity  of  all  the  faculties  of  our 
nature,  sensational  and  intellectual. 

Health  and  happiness  are  convertible  terms.  Perfect 
health  is  perfect  happiness,  and  perfect  happiness  is  perfect 
health.    No  organ  or  faculty  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health 

ca 
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without  a  full  measure  of  activity  or  exercise,  and  this  full 
measure  of  activity  or  exercise  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
the  highest  degree  of  the  purest  and  most  pleasurable  states 
of  consciousness  of  which  each  individual  organ  or  faculty  is 
susceptible  ;  and  this  is  the  highest  state  of  happiness  which 
mankind  can  realise,,  or  of  which  they  can  form  any  concep- 
tion. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Whatever  the  most  stoical  philosophy  may  utter  to  the 
contrary  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  we  are  the  creatures  of 
impulses,  the  puppets  of  our  feelings.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this  statement  to  say  that  we  are  guided  by  our  judgment, 
because  our  judgments  themselxres  are  invariably  influenced 
by  our  feelings.  This  appears  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature  which 
cannot  be  abrogated  ;  consequently,  in  our  so-called  voluntary 
actions  we  are  inevitably  governed  by  our  feelings.  Our  jo)rs 
and  our  sorrows  are  precisely  in  proportion  to  th6' delicacy 
or  coarseness  of  our  nervous  systems,"  and  to  the  careful 
or  careless  training  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Those  who  possess  the  most  susceptible  temperaments  and 
the  most  acute  sensibility  are  precisely  those  who  experience 
the  highest  degree  of  happiness  from  amicable  associations. 
And,  by  the  same  rule,  the  more  we  cultivate  our  feelings  and 
purify  our  tastes  the  more  intensely  do  we  participate  in  the 
happiness  of  congenial  spirits,  and  the  more  do  we  overflow  in 
our  desires  and  capabilities  to  communicate  happiness  to 
others. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

O  happ7  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 

Whom  gentler  itan  unite,  and,  in  one  &te 

Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 

'Tis  not  the  ooarser  tie  of  hnman  laws, 

Unnataral  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind 

That  binds  their  peace,  hot  harmony  itself 

Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 

When  Friendship,  fall,  exerts  her  softest  power, 

Perfect  esteem  enlivened  hj  desire 

Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  sool ; 

Thoaght  meeting  thought,  aud  will  preyenting  will, 

With  boundless  confidence ;  fur  naught  bat  2of« 

Can  aniwer  Iofo,  and  render  bliss  seoora. 
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also  removes  revolting  associations  and  possibilities  of  a 
painful  character.  The  tainting  of  water  supply  is  now 
shown  to  cause  a  vast  amount  of  disease  amongst  English 
cattle,  and  it  prevents  the  making  of  cheese  in  some  large 
dairies  in  Cheshire.  Typhoid  fever  has  often  been  traced 
to  the  fouling  of  a  well  at  milk  farms  near  large  towns  by  the 
-sudden  outbreak  of  cases  in  families  taking  supplies  from  the 
same  milk- seller.  But  for  the  dryness  and  windiness  of  this 
country,  the  demon  of  disease  could  never  be  exorcised,  for 
dirt  is  the  great  mother  of  epidemics.  If  all  our  towns  would 
multiply  seried  banks  of  resinous  health-giving  Eucalyptic, 
we  should  be  rendered  far  safer,  and  our  salubrity  would  be 
a  growing  quantity.  With  such  belts  of  trees  girdling  us, 
we  might  then  advance  to  the  beech,  beloved  of  Virgil,  and, 
in  time,  rhjrme  of  forests  : — 

"  O,  ne'er  may  wooiman'i  axe  reioand. 

Nor  tempest,  making  breaohee 
In  the  iweet  shade  that  cools  the  groond 

Beneath  our  stately  beeches.'* 

The  fruit  of  the  beech,  chestnut  and  rosebud  trees,  would 
also  fatten  herds  of  pigs,  such  as  maybe  seen  in  Southern  Spain 
and  the  villages  of  Texas.     Already  it  is  demonstrated  that 
swine  can  flourish  in  South  Africa,  and  with  a  small  allow- 
ance of  linseed  or  mealies,  some  of  our  farmers  might  raise 
regiments  of  black  porkers,  and  harden  them  for  bacon  by  a 
course  of  malt  or  barley.     In  Hants,  we  have  often  seen  one 
hundred  pigs  clearing  a  stubble-field  industriously.     In  Nor- 
way, swine  and  sheep  are  always  stunned  before  the  throat  is 
severed,  and  the  practice  is  spreading  in  England,  as  it  saves 
noise  and  trouble.     Cobbett  always  advised  that  pigs  should 
be  singed,  as  it  improves  the  bacon.     The  animal,  should  in 
that  case,  be  washed  in  warm  suds  the  previous  day.     We 
have  the   **  Rural    Rides"  of  this  most   able   and   fearless 
reformer  of  a   corrupt  age,  whose  **  Letters  to  Young  Men  " 
are  full  of  sagacious  advice  and  instruction.    If  read  in  South 
Africa   our  political  prospects  would  be   rapidly  improved, 
and  the  intrigues  of  unprincipled  adventurers  would  be  soon 
detected  and  defeated.  Now  we  are  the  sport  of  vulgar  cunning 
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exquisite,  there  the  sorrow  is  the  heaviest,  and  there  the 
clouds  of  calamity  throw  their  darkest  shades. 

"  The  heart  that  ia  aooneat  alive  to  the  flowera 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  tooohed  by  the  thorns.* 

Our  pains,  our  griefs  and  adversities  are  by  no  means 
essential  constituents  of  human  existence ;  they  are  wholly 
and  solely  the  monstrous  offspring  of  our  own  ignorance.  It 
is  to  the  shallowness  and  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  most  important  laws  and  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  true  happiness,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  those  injurious  manners,  customs,  and  habits 
which  not  only  lessen  and  destroy  our  happiness,  but  actually, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  prevent  its  coming  into  existence. 
In  fact,  our  ignorance  is  so  intense  that  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  both  men  and  women  have  no  just  idea  in  what 
true  happiness  consists.  They  waste  their  time  in  an  eager 
pursuit  of  vain  and  frivolous  amusements,  falsely  called 
pleasures,  which  produce  a  feverish  excitement,  for  the 
moment,  and  the  result  of  which  is  a  gradual  mental  degrada- 
tion ;  and,  in  general,  an  inveterate  and  increasing  distaste 
for  all  intellectual  and  ennobling  pursuits. 

As  long  as  our  present  loose  and  imperfect  systems  of 
education  prevail,  which  set  up  such  a  low  standard  of 
morality  and  happiness,  we  cannot  expect  much  amelioration 
in  our  social  condition.  Social,  and,  indeed,  every  other 
amelioration  depends  entirely  upon  education,  not  a  meagre, 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  education,  but  a  thorough 
education  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  intellect,  by  which  a 
Temple  of  Virtue  shall  be  erected  in  every  heart,  based  upon 
the  immutable  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

Every  individual  who  has  the  desire  may  become  a 
promoter  of  this  grand  object,  simply  by  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  acquire  true  and  useful  knowledge,  as  far  as  capabilities 
and  circumstances  will  allow.  By  this  pleasant  means  we 
shall  infallibly  diminish  prejudice,  and  induce  the  formation 
of  more  correct  habits,  both  of  thought  and  action,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  shall  be  enabled  to  communicate 
and  spread  superior  knowledge  among  those  with  whom  w^ 
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censures  and  derision  of  any  senseless  crowd.  Be  all  your 
conduct  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  Justice  and  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  thus  shall  your  pathway  be  smoothed  with  peace 
and  joy,  and  lighted  by  the  radiations  of  a  tranquil  and 
serene  mind.  Thus  shall  your  course  through  life  be 
marked  with  success.*' 

Orange   Free   State   Water    Storage   and    Irrigation. 

"Our  general  Day  of  Humiliation  is  past,  and  I  believe 
that  our  several  ministers  have  faithfully  brought  before  us 
our  individual  and  national  breaches  of  the  moral  law ;  some 
of  them  have  also  alluded  to  our  neglect  of  economical  and 
sanitary  laws.  And  I  presume  that  even  Professor  Tyndal 
would  not  deny  our  need  of  humiliation  and  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  these.  In  fact,  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
our  physical  advantages,  and  have  had  long  experience  of 
our  neglect  of  them,  have  probably,  on  an  average,  some  few 
hours  above  365  days  of  humiliation  per  annum!  Forty 
years  ago  Mr.  Fairbaim — ^^than  whom  no  abler  man  or  truer 
Christian  ever  devoted  a  life  to  the  welfare  of  South  Africa — 
characterised  as  a  species  of  impiety  our  praying  for  rain, 
which,  when  sent,  we  systematically  neglect.  There  is  no 
proverb  more  pregnant  with  truth,  when  properly  under- 
stood, than  that  **  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.** 
But  our  practice  in  regard  to  His  best  material  gift  is  enough 
to  justify  the  supposition  that,  were  he  to  feed  us  with  manna, 
we  should  pray  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  gathering  it. 

**  The  great  want  of  South  Africa  is  moisture,  or  genial  and 
periodical  rains.  There  is  no  lack  of  sun.  Indeed,  the 
farmer  who  looks  upon  the  parched  and  cracked  earth, 
almost  loathes  the  sun,  and  longs,  with  an  eagerness  which 
people  in  Western  countries  can  scarcely  appreciate,  for  a 
little  moisture,  either  in  the  shape  of  dew  or  rain.  If  his 
fortune  is  invested  in  the  soil  it  is  easy  to  understand  his 
anxiety  in  respect  of  his  crops.  In  this  respect  it  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  his  European  compeer,  who  has  too  much 
rain,  and  is  solicitous  only  for  a  little  sun  to  ripen  his 
cereals.  But  while  the  success  of  the  farmer  in  semi-tropical 
climates,  and  in  England,  say,  depend  very  much  upon  the 
elements,  the  South  African  is  really  not  so  badly  off  as  the 
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the  most  soothing  alleviations  of  affliction  are  to  be 
experienced  only  in  the  domestic  associations  where  kind- 
ness and  affection  have  unrestrained  sway. 

OUR  COUNTRY  AND  OUR    HOME. 

There  ii  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 

Beloved  by  Heaven  o*er  all  the  world  betide  ; 

Where  brighter  lonB  dispenie  serener  light. 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 

A  land  of  beanty,  virtoe,  vakmr,  truth, 

Time-tntored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whoee  eye  explore! 

The  wealthieet  iilee,  the  most  enohanting  ihorei, 

Yiewi  not  a  Yealm  so  beautiful  and  lair, 

Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air ; 

In  every  dime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 

Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  g^raoe, 

The  heritage  of  Nature*s  noblest  race, 

There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 

His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 

The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  &ther,  friend ; 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 

Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life ; 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightfiol  eye 

An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 

Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 

And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet, 

"Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  foondf  " 

Art  thou  a  man  a  patriot  ?    Look  around, 

Oh  I  thou  shalt  find«  where'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 

That  land,  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 

Jambs  MoirrooionT. 

A  multitude  (whatever  name  we  may  give  it),  does  not 
contain  the  requirements  of  happiness.  We  go  to  concerts, 
theatres,  balls,  or  lectures  for  amusement,  excitement,  or 
pleasure,  and  to  receive  information  ;  and  doubtless,  all  these 
may  be  very  good  in  their  proper  time  and  place,  and  may 
furnish  the  elements  of  happiness,  just  as  food  and  fresh  airt 
S^nd  exercise  are  good  in  their  proper  quantities  and  qualities, 
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and  fonn  the  elements  of  health ;  but  as  food,  air,  and  the 
rest  are  not  health  itself,  but  only  the  elements  or  means, 
just  so  theatres,  or  lectures,  or  any  kind  of  knowledge,  or 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  put  together,  are  not  happiness,  but 
only  the  elements  of  happiness,  or  the  means  by  which 
happiness  may  be  attained.  And  as  those  who  place  their 
chief  delights  in  sensual  indulgence  miss  their  way  to  health 
in  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  just  so  those  who  expend 
their  brightest  energies  in  a  continual  round  of  external 
excitement,  miss  their  way  to  happiness,  by  the  same^lament- 
Mt  mistake. 

MY  OWN   FIRESIDE. 

L&b  othen  seek  for  empt j  joji 

At  ball,  or  oonoert,  ront  or  plaj, 
Whilft  &r  Arom  Faihion*!  idla  noiie, 

Her  gilded  domei  and  trapping!  gaj—   ^ 
I  while  the  wintiy  ere  awaj 

Twizt  book  and  lote  the  honn  divide, 
And  marrel  how  I  e*er  oonld  stray 

From  thee,  my  own  Fireeide. 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet. 

That  bid  my  thoagbts  be  all  of  thee, 
Thus  erer  goide  my  wandering  tbet 

To  thy  heart- soothing  sanotnary  ! 
What  e'er  my  fatore  years  may  be. 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  &te  betide^ 
Be  stiU  an  even  bright  to  me. 

My  own— my  own  Fireside ! 

A.  A.  Watts. 


-•:     ->  *..  • 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  cry  of  the  doctors  in  BJoemfontein,  when  in  want  of 
patients,  was  that  in  no  part  of  South  Africa,  in  no  part  of 
the  vast  Continent  was  there  a  health-producer,  a  sanitorium 
equal  to  Bloemfontein.  In  the  case  of  my  own  family  I  had 
proved  to  the  contrary,  and  my  observations  led  me  to 
convince  and  satisfy  many  persons  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
healthy  spot,  whatever  it  had  been  in  its  first  years,  and  with 
a  small  population. 

The  results  which  arise  from  the  apathy  and  negligence  of 
life-holders  are  disgusting.  Sheep  and  goats  are  starved  in 
kraals  all  night  within  the  town,  and  the  effluvia  therefrom, 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  mischievous 
to  health.  Some  do  not  recognise,  especially  the  doctors, 
who  are  paid  to  cure  or  kill,  and  unlike  the  Chinese  doctors, 
practice  only  to  be  paid  in  health,  and  whose  business,  there- 
fore, is  to  cure  as  fast  as  possible  to  secure  their  income. 
Again,  that  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  and  so  on,  arising  from 
stable  litter  and  kraal  dung  are  not  injurious  to  health ;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  these  gases  actually  do  an  immense  amount  of 
mischief  to  the  tender  systems  of  men,  women  and  children. 
All  accumulation  of  filth,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  would  be  (but  for  the  doctor's  trade 
unionism)  with  a  strong  hand  in  all  centres  of  population,  to 
secure  purest  atmosphere.  All  this,  and  more  I  fully  explain 
in  my  "  Physical  Religion,"  to  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  my 
other  works.  Many  misled  by  the  doctors  false  statements, 
arrived  in  Bloemfontein,  in  the  hope  that  the  dry  atmosphere 
would  cure  them  ;  but,  alas,  the  want  of  Nature's  heat  in  the 
winter,  and  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  to  give  artificial 
warmth  when  needed,  and  good,  well-cooked  food  of  all  light 
substances  counterbalanced  all ;  the  extremes  were  too  great 
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to  be   withstood,  and,  sad    to    relate,  the    invalids  never 
x^ecovered,  never  returned  to  their  friends  ;  but  their  bodies 
r^t  in  eternal  sleep,  in  a  miserable  compound,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  *'  God's  Acre,"  to  the  grief  of  their  friends,  so 
maoy  thousands  of  miles  away,  who  would  have  willingly 
deposited  their  loved  ones  in  a  Cemetery  Garden  of  rest,  imtU 
the  time  shall  come  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  we  adopt 
the  wiser  plan  of  Cremation  universally,  and  guard  in  a 
Temple  of  the  Dead  the  ashes  of  our  loved  ones.     But  the 
deception  practised  on  the  credulous,  was  to  the  advantage  of 
the  doctors  and  undertakers.       The  want  of  heat  and  the 
constant   change  had,  with  all  my  care,  to    my  excessive 
annoyance,  given  me  rheumatism ;  but  such  was  the  extortion  of 
the  Bloemfontein  physicians  and  the  old  German  missionary 
quacks,  called  doctors,  made  so  by  a  Cape  Brand  diploma,  and 
who  found  it  paid  to  physic  the  body  and  to  ignore  the  belief  in, 
and  the  need  of  physicing  the  substance  or  nonentity  called  a 
Soulf  that  I  could  not  see  the  utility  of  seeking  that  assistance 
of  Charlatans  to  be  afterwards  presented  with  an  outrageous 
account,  because  I  might  be  considered  worth  black  mail- 
ing.    Under  these  circumstances   I  used  some  very  simple 
remedies,   but  not  being  perfectly  cured,   I   hastened    my 
journey,  thinking  that  a  warmer  climate  would  be  beneficial 
and  bring  about  a  perfect  cure.     I  put  up  with  torture  of 
racked  joints ;  but  the  first  hope  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things  in  life,  told  a  flattering  tale,  and  when  I  got  into  the 
cart,  and  the  rain  came  on,  my  pains  kept  apace  with  the 
journey,  and  my  limbs  grew  quite  stiff,  compelling  me  to  ask 
for  help  to  be  removed  from  the  cart.     Now  this,  coming  to 
the  notice  of  my  lady-passenger,  and  she  not  being  young, 
spoke  with  experience  and  freedom,  and  assured  me,  that  if  I 
had  only  tried  old  Jacobs'  Oil,  that  he  first  drew  from  his  well 
in  Arabia,  and  which,  handed  down  to  his  successors,  had 
proved  an   oil-well-fund    ever  since,    I    should    have  been 
cured,  and  feel  a  young  man  again.     She  then  gave  me  such 
instances  of  cure  that  I  felt  that  the  machinery  to  make  old 
into  young  will  not  be  wanted,  while  the  Jews  can  persuade 
the  Gentiles  to  buy  their  cunning  compositions.     Talk  of 
borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  in  the  old  and  the  modem 
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vocation.    But  we  should  be  careless  of  the  country's  best 

interests  if  we  omitted  to  point  out  what,  in  our  opinion,  and 

others  (who  are  able  to  judge  and  advise)  is  wrong,  what  is 

worthy  of  attention  and  capable  of  improvement.     In  another 

column  we  publish  a    letter    from   Messrs.    Malcher   and 

Malcomess,  wherein  they  complain  of  the  quality  of  Free 

State  Wool ;  attributing  the  fact  to  the  want  of  good  blood 

being  introduced  from  time  to  time  amongst  our  flocks.   That 

their  complaint  is  not  an  idle  one,  every  one  who  has  but  a 

superficial  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  wool  knows  perfectly 

well.    What  is  more,  every  one  knows  that  the  remedy  is 

possible — we  might  almost  say,  easy.     We  have  now  already 

flocks  in  this  State  which  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 

well-bred  rams  for  the  whole  country,  the  more  so,  if  those 

who  have  imported  expensive  stock    find   their    enterprise 
rewarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  continue 

with  fresh  importations.  Rams  which  may  be  considered 
good  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  which  would  vastly 
improve  our  present  flocks  may  be  bought  in  the  Bloemfontein 
District  for  something  like  £'^  each.  Surely,  that  is  no  price 
to  deter  a  farmer  from  improving  his  flocks,  nor  must  such 
an  improvement  be  transient.  The  climate  of  South  Africa 
is  such  that  constant  degeneration  on  a  more  pronounced 
form  than  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  can  only  be  met  by  a 
continuous  introduction  of  fresh  blood.  How  all-important 
this  question  is,  may  be  easily  understood,  if  we  add  that  one- 
half  of  the  Free  State  will  never  be  anything  but  a  sheep 
country.  That  part  we  allude  to  may  produce  grain  and 
vegetables  sufficient  for  its  own  purposes  and  the  require- 
ments of  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  it  will  never  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  grain  districts  in  agriculture.  All 
this,  alas !  many  of  our  people  cannot  or  will  not  see,  though 
they  injure  themselves,  in  the  first  instance ;  whilst  in  the 
second  place  they  injure  the  national  prosperity.  The  fact 
that  Free  State  wool  to  a  large  extent  is  inferior  to  Australian 
and  South  American  wools — is  in  fact  some  of  the  worse  wool 
brought  to  the  market — is  a  deplorable  one.  But  it  is  a 
truth,  and  must  be  told  in  all  nakedness,  since  no  improve- 
ment is  possible  without  the  wrong  being  previously  acknow- 
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ledged.  A  question  of  such  importance  as  this  should  never 
cease  to  be  agitated.  The  Africander  Bond,  whose  members 
congregate  often  and  discuss  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of 
land  and  people,  should  take  it  up.  They  might  do  great 
things  for  the  country  by  following  such  a  course.  They 
might,  for  instance,  collect  a  fund,  purchase  picked  rams  from 
good  flocks,  and  distribute  them  among  themselves  by  lot. 
If  sixty  farmers  paid  los,  each,  they  might  buy  ten  rams  and 
ten  breeders,  and  all  would  be  benefited.  For  prize-shooting 
they  might  purchase  some  good  animals,  and  instead  of  giving 
money,  reward  the  successful  shot  with  one  or  more  good 
rams.  Even  the  Government  might  convert  its  money  grants 
on  such  occasions  into  premiums  of  that  kind,  and  the  result 
would  doubtless  be  a  lasting  and  good  one.  Another  impor- 
tant question  we  desire  to  touch  upon  at  this  juncture  is  that  of 
water  supply.  The  present  time  teaches  us  a  severe  lesson, 
though  it  is  not  for  the  first  time,  and  is  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  cloud  has  passed  over  us.  But  the  country  is  beggared 
by  this  indifference,  and  this  should  not  be.  Bridges  are  a 
good  and  laudable  thing,  and  we  should  like  to  see  one  over 
each  river.  So  are  telegraphs,  and  we  do  not  begrudge  the 
money  paid  for  them.  But  a  first  and  foremost  question  in 
a  country  like  ours  is  that  of  water  supply.  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  disease  amongst  our  flocks,  we  make  bold  to  say,  is 
caused  through  the  want  of  pure  and  healthy  water.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  sheep  [die  annually  from  being  driven  about  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  water,  yet  there  is  not  one  farm  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  country — the  Middlevelt — where  there  is 
not  one  spot  or  the  other  affording  sufficient  water  for  all  the 
stock  such  farm  can  carry.  Now  for  the  ;^30,ooo  spent  on 
one  or  more  bridges,  150  windmills,  with  driving-pumps, 
might  be  introduced  into  the  country,  and  repay  themselves, 
directly  and  indirectly,  a  hundred-fold.  These  windmills  are 
excellently  adapted  for  the  high  table-land  we  live  on  ;  they 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  simple  motors  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. Here,  too,  our  Government  should  not  sit  still,  but 
show  itself  worthy  the  name  of  a  Government  by  proposing 
a  plan  whereby  the  poor  man  may  be  helped ;  the  indifferent 
and  careless  one    instructed  and  animated.     If  we  raised 
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;f  50,000  for  the  purpose  named,  we  should  save  the  whole 
capital  in  two  or  three  years  in  what  is  now  lost  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  and  good  drinking  water  for  our  flocks.  On  that 
score  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extravagance,  for  it  is  the  life 
and  wealth  of  the  country  which  is  at  stake,  and  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  any  Government  to  care  for  and  protect.  Our 
country  has  its  own  character,  and  its  wants  are  according  ; 
and  those  who  direct  our  affairs  should  not  look  to  other  and 
older  countries  with  different  resources  and  different  require- 
ments ;  and,  instead  of  imitating  and  aping  them,  devise  such 
measures  as  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  a  country  whose  needs 
are  so  manifest  and  apparent,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
statesman  to  inscribe  his  name  on  scrolls  of  history  in  never 
fading  letters,  if  he  will  but  look  around  him  and  do  that 
which  his  hand  findeth  to  do/' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

After  indulging  in  these  previous  suppositions,  I  was  re- 
minded by  the  heavy  rain  and  the  exposure,  I  was  running  a 
great  risk  of  another  attack  of  rheumatism,  judging  by  the 
acute  pains  I  suffered.  I  was  amply  provided  with  good 
wraps  and  overalls  for  my  affected  feet,  and  my  sealskin  cap  to 
keep  my  head  warm,  and  having  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
cart  I  escaped  a  wetting  that  I  should  otherwise  have 
secured,  which  fell  to  the  front  passenger  and,  as  I  fear,  to 
his  probable  rheumatism.  At  last,  with  constant  beating  of 
our  steeds,  we  arrived  at  the  first  outspan.  The  rain,  previous 
to  our  starting,  had  somewhat  helped  to  start  the  grass,  but 
it  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  sheep  and  cattle  in  such  lean 
condition.  I  was  fully  convinced  that  one  week  of  heavy 
snow,  or  the  40  days  of  St.  Swithin's  weather,  would  have 
been  the  death  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  Free  State  not  stabled ; 
and  thus  anyone  can  realize  that  the  Creator  of  all,  could  by 
natural  causes  destroy  the  cattle  wealth  of  the  Free  State,  and 
in  so  doing,  obliterate  the  Free  State  farmers  without  the 
Englishman's  help. 

The  Dutchman's  Home  we  had  arrived  at  was  one  of  the 
most  miserable  mud  or  raw-bricked  buildings,  and  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  but  a  human  propagating  establishment,  for,  on 
our  arrival,  there  came  in  view  a  motley  number  of  white  and 
black  young  ones  of  all  sizes  and  all  ages,  and  in  the  home 
were  to  be  found  lazy  fat  Dutch  women  squatting  on  their 
settees,  or  on  their  beds.  At  our  earnest  request,  and  an  in- 
timation that  we  were  willing  to  pay,  we  got  a  compound  of 
chicory  and  water,  called  by  them  coffee,  for  which  they 
charged  sixpence.  The  Dutch  farmers,  in  these  latter  days, 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Jewish  traders,  buy  a 
"  Vatch  "-vender's  charge,  and  get  paid  for  what  they  never 
sell,  and  then  beg  shamelessly,  as  I  well  remember  in  one 
instance  when  in  company  with  the  celebrated  General  Clark, 
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the  irrepressible  German  Colonel  Schermbrucker,  the  long- 
legged  Artillery  Officer,  and  an  unfortunate  Sister  of  Mercy. 
This  lady  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Sepinare,  the 
chief,  of  the  Barolongs,  was  a  good  Christian,  simply 
because  he  had  given  the  Church  of  Bloemfontein  a  farm. 
She  meekly  and  bashfully  admitted  that  he  was  wrong  in 
having  more  than  one  wife,  although  it  was  gently  hinted  that 
even  this  Sister  of  Mercy,  believing,  old  as  she  was,  that  her 
God,  having  made  of  one  blood  and  of  one  nation  all  under 
the  sun,  would  have  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from  this 
chiet  if  in  so  accepting,  she  could  have  enriched  herself  first, 
and  her  church  afterwards.  These  three  unfortimate  pro- 
fessional man-slayers  aforesaid,  had  gone  up  to  Basutoland  to 
spy  out  the  land,  previous  to  their  attack,  which  was  badly 
arranged  against  the  Basutos.  No  sooner  had  we  partaken 
of  our  so-called  dinner,  for  which  we  were  charged  three 
shillings  for  mutton  and  pumpkin — as  a  rule  the  only  two 
dishes  ever  placed  before  travellers — than  the  hotel  keeper 
trotted  out  for  our  further  annoyance  as  a  begging  arrange- 
ment for  his  benefit  a  whole  family  of  blind  imbeciles,  and 
sohcited  the  alms  of  us  passengers.  He  repeated  the  same 
to  all  other  travellers,  and  with  the  proceeds  lived  as  only 
Dutchmen  can.  With  feelings  of  disgust,  I  passed  out  of  the 
mud  house,  with  its  troop  of  half-clad  black-and-white  images 
of  Dutchmen  who  knew  not  father  or  mother;  was  delighted 
to  hear  the  onward  shout  of  our  driver,  and  I  only  felt  comfort- 
able once  more,  when  we  stopped  at  the  next  place  for  change 
of  horses,  and  got  a  decent  cup  of  coffee,  for  which  we  will- 
ingly paid  sixpence.  Fortunately  the  rain  ceased,  for  which 
we  were  truly  thankful,  for  I  know  not  how  we  should  have 
got  over  the  heavy  roads  with  such  ancient  steeds  as  they 
were,  fed  only  upon  grass,  out  of  which  all  nourishment  had 
been  dispersed  long  before.  As  it  was,  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  finally  arrived  at  Taylor's  Hotel,  where  we  had  to  stay 
for  the  night,  and  for  a  bed  in  a  dark  earth  plastered 
room,  more  like  a  dungeon,  and  a  supper,  we  paid  six 
shillings.  It  is  astonishing  how  extortion  is  practised  upon 
all  travellers  at  all  the  way-side  Inns  for  wretchedly  cooked 
meals  and  little  miserable  cell-like  rooms  to  sleep  in»  and 
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rickety  bedsteads  with  a  scarcity  of  covering  that  is  cruel. 
If  people  will  keep  what  they  call  houses  of  accommodation, 
why  in  the  name  of  honesty  do  they  (ail  in  accommodating  ? 
The  bitter  cold  room,  and  damp  walls  prevented  me  from 
sleeping,  and  I  was  glad,  after  a  long  night  of  waiting,  when 
the  bugle  sounded  to  start  for  Smithfield.  Punctually  at  four 
o*clock  we  made  another  move  on.  To  my  dismay,  we 
rushed  through  damp  air  and  a  bitter  sharp  wind  that  aggra- 
vated my  torture,  due  to  my  rheumatism ;  and  had  there 
been  a  "  Well  of  Jacob's  Oil,**  I  would  have  willingly  jumped 
into  it;  if  it  could  have  cured  me,  as  the  waters  of  Samaria  did 
the  Leper.  Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  that  I  would 
have  dropped  myself  into  hell  and  availed  myself  of  its  heat 
to  have  removed  my  pains,  if  for  a  time  it  would  have  given 
me  oblivion.  Of  course,  after  a  comfortable  warm  bath,  even 
if  it  had  been  for  the  time  more  exhausting  than  a  Turkish 
Bath,  I  could  have  taken  coffee  with  Plato  and  his  lovely 
wife  Prosphene,  and  there  gathered  up  the  general  news  from 
among  the  uplifted  spirits  dwelling  down  in  the  lower  regions, 
and  then  acted  as  general  informer  to  all  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
good  souls  down  below.  At  last  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  power 
and  dispelled  the  damp  air,  and  once  again  we  had  our  bodies 
warmed,  after  the  usual  two  hours  cold  before  sunrise.  On 
our  left  we  passed  the  last  new  venture  of  one  farmer 
(Carroll).  Since  diamonds  and  minerals  have  failed,  the 
new  speculation  is  for  farmers  to  turn  their  lands  into  town- 
ships, and  if  in  such  lands  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  nmning  stream  or  a  well  supplied  dam,  they  secure 
to  themselves  and  their  children  a  monopoly  of  natures  liquid 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  Again  1  had  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  dragged  along  by  horses  that  in  weakness 
positively  wobbled,  and  after  we  had  struggled  on  our  journey 
for  two  or  three  hours  one  of  the  horses  actually  fell,  never 
to  rise  again.  So  with  crippled  legs  and  aching  bones,  I, 
with  the  other  passengers,  had  to  walk  on  to  the  next  stage.  I 
grant  and  know,  that  the  drought  for  the  previous  years  had 
been  severe,  but  that  gives  no  excuse  to  the  passenger-con- 
tractor for  not  buying  mealies  or  corn,  and  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  his  horses.    I  have  in  later  times  had  cause  to 
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fathers,  or  express  a  desire  to  become  part  of  the  great  com- 
msrcial  nation  that  is  destined,  for  good  or  evil,  to  become  the 
omnipotent  race  of  the  civilized  world.     Smithfield  is  a  town 
of  great  pretentions,  a  fine  Dutch  church  and  a  prominent 
English  church,  with  schools  and  outhouses,  give  it  a  some- 
what bold  outline.     The  former  is  supported  and  controlled 
as  all  other  Dutch  churches  are  in  the  Free  State ;  the  latter 
is  conducted  by  a  perfect  Bell — a  Boon  to  the  English  resi- 
dents and  advanced  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  his 
reverence  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  all ;  he  is  considered 
too  masculine,    is  fond  of   playing  and  promoting  cricketi 
football,  tennis,  and  all  other  manly  games  and  sports.     Such 
practices  gave  offence  to  the  Dutch,  and  as  Mr.  Bell  con- 
stantly urges  the  Dutch  to  learn  English,  which  many  hate 
with  all  their  heart  and  soul — supposing  that  they  have  a 
heart  and  soul— he  is  socially  disliked  by  them ;  at  all  events, 
he  is  a  contrast  to  the  clerical  dotard  at  Jagersfontein,  who 
protests  against  the  sale  of  ginger-beer  and  bread  to  travellers 
on  a  Sunday  ;  but  for  his  own  labour  and  profit  on  a  Sunday, 
charges  to  a  strugglmg  starving  family  eight  shillings  as  a  bap- 
tismal fee.  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work  on  the  Seventh 
Day,**  is  curiously  interpreted  by  him,  and  by  many  of  his 
cloth.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  however,  has  not  so  much  to  say 
about   or  against  those  who  live  by  false  pretences  as  the 
loud    toned    ranting,    canting,  Father   Douglas    maintains, 
and  with  truth,  but  who,   in  trjing  to  point  out  the  mote 
in  his  brother's  eye  forgets  the  beam  in  his  own.     The  whole 
of  his  life  is  a  fraud,  he  preaches  and  supports  what  in  nature 
has  no  foundation,  and  virtually  lives  a  lie,  and  upholds  his 
position  by  hypocrisy.     The  Rev.   Mr.  Bell  is  a  muscular 
christian,  and  in  being  so,  he  is  wise  ;  he  knows  it  is  better 
to  make  frienHs  with  the  children  of  this  world,  although  they 
belong  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  as  it  is  called. 
However,  the  time  is  coming  when  he  and  his  unfortunate 
brethren  will  not  be  wanted,  but,  like  other  mortals,  will  have 
to  work  for  their  own  living.     I  also  fully  remember,  how  I 
almost  came  to  grief  at  this  place ;  once,  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  walk  from  the  waggon  to  the  Hotel,  and  not 
knowing  my  way  in  the  dark — ^not  having  made  a  moon  that 
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night — I,  in  my  impetuous  way,  hastened  on,  when  to  my 
horror,  I  fell  into,  what  at  the  time  I  thought  was  the  bottom- 
less pit  that  one  has  heard  so  often  about,  but  which  is 
an  absurdity;  for  how  can  there  be  a  pit  that  has  no 
bottom  ?  Truly  these  fable  preachers  and  self-styled 
teachers  speak  of  most  absurd  conditions.  Fortunately  for 
me,  instead  of  still  flying  down  that  bottomless  pit,  I  soon 
found  the  bottom  of  the  one  I  fell  into  at  Smithfield,  but  only 
when  I  fell  flat  upon  my  stomach,  and  such  was  the  shock, 
and  the  time  that  I  took  to  recover,  that  I  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  Boon,  and  all  his  future  missions.  It  was  on  this 
road  that  I  once  had  the  company  of  those  unfortunate,  uni- 
formed tailor-made- men,  who  did  so  much  harm  to  the  Cape 
Colony — General  Clarke,  the  Cape  Colony  commandant, 
Captain  Giles,  the  artillery-bungler,  and  Colonel  Scherm- 
brucker,  the  free-lance  and  public  office-seeker.  All  these 
officers  failed  most  conspicuously  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Cape  Colony,  as  it  ever  must  be  when  mercenaries  are 
employed  to  kill  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Not  one  of  these 
men  had  the  slightest  ability  to  conquer  the  Basutos,  but 
simply  desired  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  help  to  spend  part 
of  the  ^'4,000,000  war  debt  incurred  by  the  officials  of  the 
Cape  to  carry  out  Sprigg*s  mad  policy,  to  subdue  the  Basutos 
and  conform  to  conditions  that  were  dishonourable,  after  the 
Basutos  had  permission  to  buy  freely  the  weapons  they  had 
in  their  possession.  The  after-life  of  some  of  these  officers 
was  simply  outrageous  in  their  relationships  of  life  with  their 
brother  officers.  General  Clarke,  not  making  a  mark,  but 
proving  a  perfect  failure,  he  and  his  brother  officers  hastened 
out  of  the  Colony,  and  disappeared  from  all  active  scenes 
but  not  before  they  had  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  all  good  men 
and  the  colony  generally.  Well  do  I  also  remember  travelling 
in  the  same  coach  with  a  loud  loose-tongued  German,  Sham 
Bucker,  who  had  failed  as  all  loud  talkers,  but  no-doers, 
invariably  fail.  After  blundering  in  all  his  appointments ; 
after  accomplishing  nothing  except  talking  very  loud,  and 
securing  his  own  interests,  he  finally,  without  a  contest,  sat 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Assembly,  where  with  his  waspish 
nature,  he  did  his  best    to   worry  all    Governments,  while 
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pretending  to  be  the  most  loyal  subject  of  Queen  Victoria. 
His  conduct  in  the  Free  State  and  his  abuse  of  the  English 
led  to  his  being  burned  in  effigy,  and  his  career  in  seeking  his 
own  advantage  led  to  his  not  being  trusted  to  any  portfolio  in 
public  life.  By  the  same  coach  travelled  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate women,  who  not  being  able  to  secure  a  husband,  and 
who  finding  all  other  things  iail,  turned  themselves  into  what 
are  called  sisters  of  mercy.  From  such  unnatural,  unmerciful 
beings,  good  Lord  deliver  us ;  for  as  cant  and  a  want  of  natural 
knowledge  how  to  live  happily,  and  what  to  live  for,  charac- 
teristic of  these  unfortunate,  ill-looking  and  elderly  maids, 
we  must  let  them  know  that  if  England  does  not  expect  them 
to  do  their  duty  as  become  women,  then  all  sensible  people 
will  wish  that  at  once  they  will  learn  the  trick.  This  poor 
woman  was  sure  that  the  chief  Sipinare  was  a  good  man,  but 
as  the  question  of  polygamy  was  not  a  subject  to  discuss  any 
more  than  polyandry,  the  colonel  assured  her,  that  apart  from 
his  christian  views,  he  admired  him  for  his  success  over  his 
half-brother  in  his  late  battle,  by  such  success  securing  the 
chieftainship  and  the  sanction  of  the  Free  State.  He  valued 
his  position  in  the  Market  and  at  the  World's  understood  con- 
dition, that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins  even  to  the  shedding  the  blood  oi  one's 
father's  offspring,  as  was  the  case  here.  The  Free  State 
supports  Sipinare,  because  it  hopes  yet  to  remove  him  when 
he  is  no  longer  wanted,  it  covets  his  land  for  the  boer-farmers, 
and  to  make  indentured  servants  of  the  tribe ;  another  form 
of  securing  men-servants  and  maid-servants  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  our  lords  in  England  and  elsewhere  secure  their 
men  and  maid-servants,  by  making  them  landless  and  home- 
less. 

The  Church  of  England,  its  Bishops  and  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
support  this  bloody  man,  who  hesitated  not  to  hire  white 
mercenaries — Dutchmen,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  Englishmen, 
to  shoot  down  the  legitimate  chief,  Samuel,  because  this 
Sipinare  gave  them  a  farm  and  they  hope  for  more  on  the 
principle  explained  in  Shelly's  **  Cenci,"  as  previously  given. 
It  is  well  understood  that  in  the  past,  the  churches  would 
condone  any  offence  or  crime,  when  they  profit  by  it.  A 
feeble  denial  may  be  given  to  all  this  ;  but  history  gives  the 
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He  to  the  deniers.  When  once  this  hjpocricy  is  full  known, 
the  Church  is  doomed.  Amidst  these  thoughts,  I  found  my- 
self at  the  Caledon  Drift.  Here  I  experienced  the  usual 
Dutch  mendacity  and  greed.  Requiring  to  pass  over,  I 
desired  to  sit  on  a  Dutchman's  waggon  to  save  me  a  wetting 
or  waiting  for  other  convenience  ;  but  j  udge  of  my  surprise 
when  he  demanded  a  shilling  for  the  seat !  When  I  expressed 
my  surprise,  he  lowered  his  demand  to  sixpence.  I  expressed 
my  contempt,  and,  to  show  him  that  I  was  not  like  a  Dutch- 
man, but  an  Englishman,  who  could  help  himself  in  an 
emergency,  I  wished  him  a  visit  to  heaven -downwards,  and 
at  the  same  time,  while  telling  him  that  such  a  journey  would 
do  him  good,  I  took  my  boots,  socks,  and  although  the 
current  was  strong,  waded  through  it  successfully,  to  his 
amazement.  To  get  through  South  Africa,  man  must  be 
able  to  help  himself  at  all  times  ;  if  he  cannot  he  will  fail  in 
all  things.  From  the  Caledon,  I  made  my  way  over  a  sandy 
plain — a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles — to  a  miserable  village 
called  Rouxville,  my  people  being  astonished  that  I  should 
walk  such  a  distance,  and  not  wait  for  the  waggon.  But  a 
good  pedestrian  with  a  will,  finds  all  things  are  possible.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  these  days  of  steam  and  convenience,  people 
are  forgetting  to  use  their  legs.  At  the  Caledon  Drift,  I 
learnt  to  my  disgust,  that  on  the  previous  journey  our  driver 
had  nearly  drowned  four  lady  passengers,  and  but  for  the 
presence  of  mind  of  one,  the  whole  would  have  been  washed 
away.  I  here  protest  against  a  lad  of  fifteen  having  charge 
of  four  horses,  which  may  either  bolt  away  or  stick  in  the 
river,  or  rush  over  a  krantz,  and  no  one  at  hand  to  help  him. 
On  our  way,  we  were  much  inconvenienced  by  passing 
through  burning  grass.  This  habit  of  burning  grass,  is  con- 
sidered wise  by  many  farmers ;  but  in  some  measure  it 
makes  still  fewer  the  few  forests  in  the  Free  State.  Now 
the  intense  cold  in  winter  and  the  scarcity  of  rain  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  long  continued  drought,  forests  would  help 
to  neutralise  this  evil.  If,  like  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  would 
but  plant  trees  either  at  every  human  birth  or  at  the  command 
of  the  Government,  bush  or  forest  in  the  Transvaal  or  the 
Colony  would  b^  the  saving  in  the  Free  State  of  thousands 
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of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  other  animals  who  need  the  cover 
of  bush,  or  the  warmer  kloofs  in  the  winter.  If  the  farmers 
could  follow  the  plan  of  the  wild  animals,  feeding  in  the  high 
hill  grass  in  the  summer,  and  descending  to  the  lower  lands 
and  bush  m  the  winter,  thousands  of  cattle  would  be  saved 
by  the  farmers,  and  their  pockets  enriched.  If  they  cannot 
do  this,  then  they  must  gather  up  their  root  crops,  go  in  for  a 
summer  crop  of  hay,  and  if  England  can  produce  a  crop  of 
hay  worth  twenty  millions  a  year,  a  larger  quantity  can  be 
produced  in  South  Africa. 

At  last,  half  choked  with  smoke,  we  reached  Rouxville,  and 
found  the  very  best  accommodation,  and  having  partaken  of 
a  good  meal,  I  settled  my  thoughts  down  and  retired  to  rest, 
after  having  been  warned  that  I  should  be  wanted  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  start  to  Aliwal,  and  with  a  good 
night  to  all,  I  retired  to  sweet  repose  and  pleasant  dreams. 
Punctually  at  four  o'clock  next  morning  I  was  awakened,  and 
having  partaken  of  a  comfortable  cup  of  co£fee,  mounted 
the  cart,  and  passed  on  my  journey.  On  and  on  we  rode 
until  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  road,  that  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Africanders,  I  walked  over  three  years  before,  when 
I  hastened  one  Sunday  into  Aliwal  North,  to  visit  the  old 
churches,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  if  they  were  more 
humane  in  their  views  than  others  that  I  called  at.  But,  alas ! 
I  found  the  same  kind  of  Sunday  wares  vended,  strong 
abuse  of  all  Rationalists  and  enquirers  ;  but  peace  for  all  that 
did  not  desire  to  know,  and  would  support  the  little  bethels, 
with' their  simon  pure  parsons — ^pure  so  long  as  they  were  not 
found  out.  Fortunately  at  that  time,  the  "  Grahamstown 
Scandal, "  with  its  dean  and  its  doctor,  had  not  occurred  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  Christians ;  but  what  can  be  expected 
in  these  times  of  gross  superstition  and  animalism  ?  These 
men  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  but  for  the  grace  of  their  God, 
they  would  be  no  better  than  others  who  long  and  lust. 
Good  heavens  !  If  they  were  not  prevented  from  committing 
crimes  and  atrocities  when  the  laying  on  of  hands  has  once 
made  them  priests  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and  which 
cannot  be  undone,  are  we  to  say  that  their  God  permits,  or 
urges  them  to  act  so  vilely  ?    I  know  it  is  said  in  their  Holy 
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Writ,  that  **  If  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  have  not  I,  the  Lord, 
created  it  ?  "  Now  there  is  still  a  dispute  whether  it  is  the 
God  of  heaven  or  of  this  world  that  permits  it,  as  see  w}iat 
Lucifer  in  Longfellow  maintains : — 

LUCIFER 

(rLTIKO  OTBB  Till  CITT.) 

Sleep,  deep,  O  city !  till  the  lighfc 
Wakee  70a  to  nn  and  orime  agaiD, 
WhUet  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  rain, 
I  soatter  downwards  throni^  the  night 
M 7  malediotions  dark  and  deep* 

I  hare  more  martjrs  in  jonr  walls 
Than  God  has ;  and  they  oannot  sleep, 
They  are  mj  bondsmen  and  mj  thralls ; 
Their  wretohed  liTOsare  foil  of  pain. 
Wild  agonies  of  nerre  and  brain ; 
And  everj  heart-beat»  erery  breath, 
Is  a  oonmlsion  worse  than  death. 

Bleep,  sleep,  0  oitj !  though  within 
The  oironit  of  yonr  walls  there  lies 
Ko  habitation  free  from  sin, 
And  an  its  nameless  miseries ; 
The  aoliing  heart,  the  aching  head, 
Grief  for  the  liring  and  the  dead, 
And  foul  oormption  of  the  time. 
Disease,  distress,  and  want  and  woe. 
And  crimes  and  passions  that  maj  grow 
Until  they  ripen  into  crime ! 

Now  which  is  it — God,  the  all-wise  and  omnipotent,  the 
creator  of  the  universe ;  or  his  creature,  the  devil,  as  it  is 
stated  ?  When  shall  we  have  the  truth,  the  whole  truth ;  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Alas  1  alas  I  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  men  should  be 
80  blind  as  to  believe  such  ridiculous  tales.  One  can  almost 
pity,  and  would  even  pray,  if  it  was  of  any  use  that  the  blind 
would  lead  the^  bUnd  into  the  ditch,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
all.  But,  on  we  go  until  we  sight  Aliwal  North,  and,  finally, 
with  a  bound  we  cross  over  the  splendid  Iron  Bridge,  built 
with  the  money  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  rattle  up  the  high 
street  of  this  border  town.    All-is- well  1    I  was  struck  with 
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the  marked  difTerence  that  three  years'  absence  showed  me. 
Splendid  stores  and  other  buildings,  showing  signs  of  progress 
and  increase.     But  even  here  the  old  cry  was  the  place  was 
rotten,  which  in  other  words,  meant  little  work  and  but  little 
pay  of  John  Bull's  money ;  men  starving  and  asking  for  work, 
and  unable  to  get  the  same,  what  can  be  worse,  as  Carlyle  puts 
it,  **  able-bodied  men  asking  for  work  and  asking  in  vain," 
and  yet  all  the  time  Land  asking  to  be  married  to  Labour, 
and  no  statesman  in  the  Colony  able  to  shew  how  to  construct 
Railways,  Harbours  of  Refuge  and  Docks;  how  to  create 
agricultural  wealth,  how  to  open  up  Mineral    Resources ; 
simply  because  no  statesman  understands  how  to  issue  Legal 
Tender  Notes  **  based  on  Wealth  in  the  construction  of  all 
Public  Works  of  Utility."     Here  production  and  consumption 
could  conform  to  each  other  and  be  both  illimitable.     Towns 
are  laid  out  on  the  best  plan,  as  at  this  Aliwal,  but  for  the 
want  of  money,  all  either  stand  still  or  go  backwards,  and  yet 
thousands  of  men,  milUons  of  acres  of  land  are  needing  each 
other,  and  clamouring  for   each  other.      What  makes  the 
matter  still  more  saddening,  is,  that  the  people  not  under- 
standing the  reason  why,  beg  the  rulers  to  go  to  war,  to  take 
possession  of  the  native  property,  the  land  and  the  cattle,  to 
enable  them  to  live  and  be  enriched.     Thus  we  have  the 
sight  of  men  being  drilled  and  taken  to  a  field,  there  to  meet 
others  taken  from  some  other  town  to  meet  in  that  field ; 
when  there,  to  confiront  each  other,  and  though  they  may 
have  no  ill-feeling  one  against  the  other,  yet,  at  the  command 
of  an  officer,  they  fire  and  slay  one  another,  and  all  for  the 
glory  of  their  chiefs,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  doing  some- 
thing.   Truly  this  is  a  hellish  work,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
Devil  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle*hands  to  do,  "let  those 
who  make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  fight,*'  not  as  men 
now  upholding  dynasties  that  only  trample  on  the  rights  of 
all  humanity.     But,  think  my  readers,  would  it  not  be  well 
that  our  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions   should    be 
better  understood,   and   that,  instead  of  men  slaying  one 
another,  causing  wives  to  weep  and  children  to  mourn,  men 
should  utilise  each  other's  labour  for  mutual  advantages, 
which  I  will  more  fully  explain  later  on*  in  my  **  How  to 
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make  our  National  and  Colonial  Wealth  by  means  of  Imperial 
or  Colonial' Legal-Tender  Money  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

ORIGIN    OF    WAR. 

First  eiiTy— eldesi-bcnrn  of  hell — imbroed 
Her  hftodi  in  blood,  taught  the  ioiib  of  men 
Tomnke  a  death,  which  nature  nerer  made. 
And  Gk)d  abhorred ;  with  Tiolenoe  mde  to  break 
The  thread  of  life,  e^re  half  ita  length  was  ipan, 
And  rob  a  wretched  brother  of  his  being. 

With  J07  ambition  eaw  and  eoon  improTed, 

The  execrable  deed.    'Twaa  not  enoogh 

Bjrabtle  fraod,  to  match  a  tingle  life. 

Pnnj  impiatj !    Whole  kingdomi  fell 

To  mtm  the  loat  of  power.    More  horrid  etill, 

The  fboleet  ftain  and  scandal  of  onr  natore 

Became  its  bcaet.    "  One  *  murder  makea  a  ? iilain, 

"  Millioni,"  a  hero.    Princes  were  priyileged 

To  kUl.  and  nombers  satisfied  the  crime* 

Ah !  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men. 

And  men  that  they  are  brethren  ?    Whj  delight 

In  human  sacrifice  ?    Why  beast  the  lies 

Of  nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  together 

In  one  soft  bond  of  unity  and  leys  ? 

Bbilbt  Postbus,  1781. 


ADDRESS   TO   PEACE. 

0  I  first  of  human  blessings !  and  supreme ! 
Ytdr  Peace  !^how  loTcly— how  delightful  thou ! 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men, 
Like  brothers,  Utc  in  amitj,  combined. 
And  unsuspicious  fidth ;  whilst  honest  toil 
OiTSS  erery  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right 
Which  idle,  barbarous  repose,  but  usurps. 

Pure  is  thy  reign,  when  unaccursed  bj  blood, 
Nought  sare  the  sweetness  of  indulgent  showeis— 
Trickling  distils  into  the  rerdant  globe 
(Instead  of  mangled  carcases — sad  scene ! ) 
When  the  blithe  sheayes  lie  scattered  in  the  field. 
When  onlj  shining  shares — the  crooked  knife, 
And  hooks  imprint  the  yegetable  wound ; 
Whes  the  land  blushes  with  the  rose  alone. 
The  felling  fruitage  and  the  bleeding  vine. 
O  Peace!  thou  source  and  soul  of  social  life  i 
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Beneath  whoee  calm  inspiiiog  inflnenoe 
Soienoe  hit  riewi  enlarges,  and  refinei, 
And  swelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports- 
Blest  be  the  man  diyine  who  gave  ns  thee. 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  hush  its  horrid  clang, 
Kor  blow  the  giddj  nations  into  rage ; 
Who  sheaths  the  mnrderons  blade — the  deadly  gut 
Into  the  well-filled  armoury  returns. 
And  CTery  rigour,  from  the  work  of  death, 
To  grateftil  industry  conTerting-»makes 
The  country  flourish  and  the  city  smiles. 

UnTiolated,  him  the  yii^n  sings ! 

And  him,  the  smiling  mother  to  her  train : 

Of  him,  the  shepherd,  in  the  peaceful  dale, 

Ohants ;  and  the  treasurer  of  his  labour  sure. 

The  husbandman  of  him,  is  at  the  plough. 

Or  team,  he  tills.    With  him  the  sailor  sootbsi. 

Beneath  the  trembling  moon,  the  midnight  wave ; 

And  the  full  city :  warm  from  street  to  street^ 

And  shop  to  shop  responslTe  rings  of  him. 

Kor  joys  one  land  alone ;  his  praise  extends 
Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  difihsive  day ; 
Far  as  the  breeie  can  bear  the  gifts  of  peace, 
Till  all  the  happy  nations  catch  the  song. 

Jambs  Tbqmsok. 

At  Aliwal  I  was  glad  to  find  a  good  school  and  public  library. 
I  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  leave  one  of  my  radical 
pamphlets  at  the  school.  At  present,  the  inhabitants  only 
want  what  they  call  orthodox  works,  and  they  have  in  most 
cases  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Church. — "  Never 
read  any  book  but  what  we  recommend."  But  surely,  in 
science  we  should  read  the  newest  book,  and  in  literature,  not 
only  the  oldest,  but  many  books  on  all  vital  subjects.  Books 
possess  an  essence  of  immortality ;  temples  crumble  into  ruins, 
but  books  survive.  Books  introduce  us  into  the  best  society. 
The  book  is  a  living  voice.  The  great  and  good  do  not  die. 
The  humblest  and  poorest  may  commune  with  the  great 
spirits  of  the  past,  without  being  thought  intrusive.  Would 
you  laugh,  would  you  grieve,  would  you  be  instructed  ;  it  is 
to  books  that  we  turn  for  entertainment,  for  instruction,  and 
solace  in. joy  and  ^rrow,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 
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There  is  perfect  communion  in  books,  no  monopoly  in  these 
days,  aild  never  will  be  again  while  the  printing  press  exists 
and  public  library^s  last.  Man  himself,  is  of  all  things  in  the 
world  the  most  interesting  to  man.  Whatever  relates  to 
human  life ;  its  experience,  its  joys,  its  sufferings  and  its 
achievements,  has  attractions  for  him  beyond  all  else.  Each 
man  is  more  or  less  interested  in  all  other  men,  as  his  fellow- 
creatures — as  members  of  the  great  family  of  human  kind, 
and  the  larger  a  man's  culture,  the  wider  is  the  range  of  his 
S3mipathies  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  his  race.  *'  Man,** 
says  Emerson,  "can  paint,  or  make,  or  think  nothing  but  man," 
most  of  all  is  this  history  shown  in  the  fascination  which  per- 
sonal history  possesses  for  hinu  "  Man*s  sociality  of  nature  ** 
says  Carlyle,  "  evinces  itself  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  by 
this  one  fact,  the  unspeakable  delight  he  takes  in  biography." 
Every  person  may  learn  something  from  the  recorded  life  of 
another.  The  records  of  the  lives  of  the  good,  the  reformers, 
the  martyrs  of  the  past,  are  especially  useful,  they  influence  our 
hearts  and  set  before  us  great  examples.  Personally,  1  value  my 
books  above  all  gold,  and  for  the  martyrs  of  reform,  I  have  the 
profoundest  respect  and  veneration — The  writer  of  a  great 
book  to  me  is  god-like.  In  the  future,  I  trust  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  great  souls  who  have  given  Hfe  for  their  struggle 
for  bread,  while  they  have  made  known  those  Political  and 
Social  truths  that  are  not  yet  understood,  but  which  it  will 
by  my  pleasing  task  to  make  known  in  my  future  perambula- 
tions around  the  world.  The  best  books  are  those  which 
most  resemble  good  actions.  They  are  purifying,  elevat- 
ing and  sustaining;  they  enlarge  and  liberalise  the  mind; 
they  preserve  it  against  vulgar  worldliness  ;  they  tend  to 
produce  high-minded  cheerfulness;  and  equanimity  of 
character,  they  fashion,  shape,  and  humanise  the  mind. 
The   great    lesson    of  Biography    is    to    shew   what   man 

can  be  and  do  at  his  best.  A  noble  life,  put  fairly  on 
record,  acts  like  an  inspiration  to  others.  It  exhibits  what 
life  is  capable  of  being  made.  It  refreshes  our  spirit,  en- 
courages our  hopes,  gives  us  new  strength  and  courage  and 
faith  in  others  as  well  as  in  ourselves.  It  stimulates  our 
aspirationSf  rouses  us  to  action,  and  excites  us  to  become  co- 
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partners  in  their  work.  To  live  with  such  men,  and  to  be 
inspired  by  their  example,  is  to  live  with  the  best  •of  men, 
and  to  be  in  the  best  of  company.  It  may  be  said  that  much 
of  the  interest  of  Biography,  especially  of  the  more  familiar 
sort,  is  of  the  nature  of  gossip ; — but  gossip  illustrates  the 
interest  which  men  and  women  take  in  each  other's  person- 
ality and  individuality,  and  which  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  highest  pleasure,  and  yielding  the  greatest  instruc- 
tion whether  in  the  form  of  anecdotal,  or  of  personal  narrative, 
is  the  one  that  commends  itself  to  by  far  the  largest  class 
of  readers.  The  moral  estimate  of  books  cannot  be  estimated. 
They  contain  the  knowledge  of  the  human  race.  They  are 
the  records  of  speculations,  successes  and  failures  in  science, 
philosophy,  religion  and  morals.  They  have  been  the  greatest 
motive  power  in  all  ages — at  all  times.  **  From  the  gospel 
to  the  Contract  Social,"  says  De  Bonald,  **  it  is  books  that 
have  made  revolutions."  Indeed  a  great  book  is  often  a 
greater  thing  than  a  great  battle.  Robeloves  overturned 
monkery  in  France.  Mosheim's  History  exposed  the  Roman 
Church.  Lecky's  Civilization  exposed  the  rottenness  of  the 
past.  We  can  hold  these,  and  an  innumerable  number  in 
our  hands,  and  feel  that  though  dead  yet  they  speak,  breathe, 
and  move  in  their  writings.  The  sympathy  between  thought 
and  thought  is  most  intimate.  Words,  ideas,  feelings,  with 
the  progress  of  time,  harden  into  substances.  Words  are 
the  only  thing  that  last  for  ever.  May  the  words  of  the  wise 
and  good  be  our  daily  portion  : — 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  PEN. 

'*  WhU  dofi  thoa  know,  tboo  groj  GooM-QoiU  f  " 

And  methonght  with  a  spasm  of  pride. 

It  sprang  from  the  inkstand,  and  flottered  la  Tais^ 

Its  nib  to  free  from  the  ebon  stain 

As  it  ferreatlj  replied ; 

What  do  I  know  P  Let  the  loTor  tell, 
When  into  his  secret  sordU 
He  ponreth  the  breath  of  a  magio  lyre 
And  tiaoes  thoae  mjstio  Usai  of  lira 
That  more  the  maiden's  sooL 
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What  do  I  know  ?  *rbe  wife  can  saj 
Ai  the  leaden  ■easonB  move, 
And  orer  the  ooean'e  wildeet  spray 
A  Ueued  miflaiTe  doth  wend  its  waj 
Inspired  hj  a  husband's  lore. 

Saj  what  were  history,  so  wise  and  old. 
And  sdenoe,  that  reads  the  sky  ; 
Oh,  how  oonld  mnsxc  its  sweetness  store  ; 
Or  &noy  and  art  their  treesnres  ponr  ; 
Or  what  were  Poesy's  heaTen*tanght  lore, 
Should  the  pen  its  aid  deny. 

What  are  thy  deeds— thou  fearful  thing. 
By  the  k»dly  warrior's  side  ? 
And  the  swetd  answered,  stern  and  slow, 
The  hearth*  stone  lone  and  the  orphan  know, 
And  the  pale  and  widowed  bride. 

The  msted  plough,  and  the  seed  nnsown. 

And  the  grass  that  doth  rankly  grow 

O'er  the  rotting  limb,  and  the  i>lood-pool  dark, 

Gaant  flunine,  that  quenches  life's  lingering  spark, 

And  the  black- winged  pestilence,  know. 

Then  the  terrible  sword  to  its  sheath  retnmed. 
While  the  needle  sped  on  in  peace  ; 
Bnt  the  pen  traced  ont,  from  a  book  snbUme, 
The  promise  and  pledge  of  that  better  time 
When  the  warluv  of  earth  shall  cease. 

Kr.  L.  H.  SiGOVTiVBT. 

Bat  thinking  that,  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  returns, 
80  it  is  said,  after  many  days,  I  left  my  "  How  to  Colonize 
South  Africa,  and  by  Whom  "  in  the  hope  that  the  Premier 
and  Mr.  Dowling  might  at  last  see  the  folly  of  their  ways, 
and  advocate  the  true  thing.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough 
to  suppose  that  they  will ;  but  my  conscience  is  clear  and  I 
Ceel  that,  like  an  old  Roman,  I  did  my  best  to  save  my  adopted 
country  from  total  ruin.  While  in  the  town,  I  was  assured 
it  was  something  alarming  to  face  the  di£5culties  of  raising 
stock  in  the  district,  owing  to  drought  and  the  severe  winters. 
I  had  but  little  time  to  note  much  that  went  on  in  the  Town. 
It  was  here  that  the  convention  was  made  between  the 
Boers,  the  Basutos,  and  the  English.  Much  has  been  said 
or  the  fighting  powers  of  the  Boers,  of  which  I  shall  have 
to  say   something  not  complimentaiy  to  them,  in  my  later 
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jottings.    In,  or  near  the  Transvaal,  some  have  regarded  the 
South    African     question    as   one    of   the   great    unsolved, 
perhaps  insolvable,  problems  of  our  Colonial  system ;  but  this 
is  not  true,  if  once  we  have  wise  men  in  Downing  Street, 
instead  of  the  present  red-tape  figures  of  men.     Much  has 
been  said  in  the  past,  especially  since  the  accidental  success 
in  the  Transvaal,  of  the  pluck,  energy,  and  splendid  lion-like 
courage  of  the  Dutch-Boer.  This  is  the  grossest  exaggeration. 
All  the  Boers  from  their  boyhood,  and  sometimes  even  the 
girls,  have  been  taught  to  shoot  the  game  and  wild  bucks, 
but  never  to  get  into  close  quarters.  At  a  target,  the  Boers 
were  never  able  to  beat  the  English -soldiers,  but  when  in 
the  field  passing  an  enemy,  like  the  lion,  the  Boer  makes 
dashes,  if  he  thinks  that  with  a  bound  he  can  take  posses- 
sion ;   but  like  this  South    African  beast  of  human  prey,  he 
hesitates  to  attack  in  \he  open.     Now  all  the  warfare  with 
the  black  races  to  the  Dutchman  has  been  so  much  human 
black  buck  hunting,  and  he  feels,  when  out  on  a  marauding 
campaign,  no  more  compunction  in  shooting  man  bucks  than 
any  other  wild  animals.  Having  by  violence  taken  possession 
of  the  soil  in  various  ways  that  I  shall  fully  explain  later  on 
in  my  **  History  of  Histories  of  the  Free   State   and  the 
Transvaal" — made  prisoners    of  its  inhabitants,  and  then 
slaves  of  them  under  the  form  of  apprenticeship,  and  having 
afterwards,  in  most  cases,  failed  to  remunerate  either  in  cattle 
or  money,  as  agreed  upon,  the  Boer  by  such  failure  of  fulfilling 
his  engagements  with  the  natives,  drives  the  natives  into 
acts  of  stealing  from  among  the  herds  that  his  labour  had 
helped  to  rear.    This  mode  of  self-compensation  was  called 
stealing  by  the  Boer,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity,  when 
repeated  time  after  time  of  organizing  the  Boer  Commando 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  armed  horse-force  to  shoot  at 
will,  whenever  a   Kaffir  appeared  in  sight.    The  black  nigger 
sighted  was  not  examined  closely  ;  it  was  not  of  much  con* 
sequence,  whether  child,   women  or  man.     The  sons  of  Ham 
had  to  be  removed,  so  said  their  Bible,  and  thus  the  Boers 
being  in  the  place  of  the  old  Israelites,  had  the  work  to  per- 
form ;  of  course  on  the  same  condition  that  they  like  the  Jews, 
having   destroyed    ino£fensive     inhabitants,  were    to    take 
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possession  of  all  they  could  find  ;  for  *'  thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  " 
and  the  Boer  in  so  believing,  doeth  it  with  all  his  might, 
heart  and  strength,  to  the  glory  of  his  Jehovah.  But  at  times 
the  people  object  to  this  process  of  extermination,  and  when 
beaten  on  the  plains  flee  to  their  Kaffir  Natural  Barracks, 
the  mountains,  and  hold  their  enemies  at  bay,  until  repeated 
rushes  of  Dutch  courage,  helped  on  by  Cape  Cango,  the 
Boer  sweeps  in  and  over  the  growing  crops  in  the  plains, 
and  having  cut  and  burnt  the  same,  lets  starvation  do  the 
rest,  until  in  hunger  the  natives  surrender.  Such  at  times 
were  the  condition  and  courage  of  the  Boer,  that,  as  their 
history  proves  even  their  leaders  were  so  ashamed  of  their 
followers,  with  their  cry  of  **  Huis  toe  "  that  they  often 
contemplated  calling  in  English  assistance,  and  would  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  knowledge  that  the  Enj^lish  Government 
had  left  them  in  the  Free  State,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  live  in  equity  and  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  at  all  times  to  give  no  caus3  for  the  rising  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  desire  to 
kill,  being  true  to  their  commercialism,  they  require  to  trade, 
and  thus  to  enrich  themselves  by  exchange  of  conmiodities  ; 
and  desire  population,  while  the  Boer-farmer  requires  vast  open 
plainsand  hills  for  cattle  pasturage,  with  sufficient  human  labour 
in  the  form  of  enforced  servants,  to  herd  his  cattle  and  flocks. 
and  female  labour  for  the  house  and  his  hut -harem.  Xcnv  the 
Boer  pursuing  time  after  time  his  mode  of  crop-destroying 
and  cattle  lifting,  had  at  last  subdued  by  starvation,  not 
fighting  in  the  open — the  Basutos.  These  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  so  called — but  which  was  onlv  an 
organised  armed  force  for  robbing  the  natives.  The  Basntos, 
as  a  last  resource,  appealed  to  the  English  in  the  colony  to 
save  them.  Their  cry  for  help  and  to  be  saved  was  heard, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Aliwal  North  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Free  State  land  and  cattle  lifters — dignified  into 
a  name  of  Government  with  Brand  as  a  President,  giving 
the  Basutos  over  to  the  protection  of  the  English  Imperial 
Government.  The  Boers  were  enriched  by  some  hundreds  of 
farms  in  the  conquered  territory,  and  thousands  of  cattle. 
The  natives  with  the  usual  thanks  and  prayers,  were  offered 
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up  to  the  God  of  battle,  who  is  stated  to  be  a  Man-of-war. 
What  an  aping  by  these  Dutchman  of,  and  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  great  Creator  !  Bitter  and  long  curses  were 
uttered, — not  even  now  forgotten, — against  the  English  inter- 
fering, in  not  letting  the  Boer  kill  out  the  natives,  and  take 
possession  and  spread  havoc  and  desolation.  The  Dutch 
ministers  meanwhile,  preached  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in 
making  the  black  tribes  servants  for  ever.  This,  and  much 
more  will  be  explained  in  my  later  chapters. 

Now  the  sam?  spirit  of  plunder  and  exploiting  took 
possession  of  the  Colony,  headed  by  one,  Sprigg,  who,  think- 
ing to  coerce  the  Basutos  into  submission  to  a  wrong, 
undertook  to  conquer  them  ;  but,  after  spending  millions, 
and  losing  most  valuable  lives,  was  unable  to  force  them  to 
his  conditions.  This,  in  the  end,  brought  disgrace  and 
defeat  to  the  Colonial  arms,  compelling  the  Placemen  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  solicit  the  Imperial  Government  once  more 
tD  take  over  what  the  Colonists  had  at  no  time  any  claim  or 
right  to.  The  Basutos  gave  themselves  over  to  the  British 
Goverment,  acknowledging  the  Queen  as  their  head  and 
protesting  against  being  subjugated  by  the  Colonists.  They 
maintained  their  position  ;  and  such  was  the  miserable  plight 
of  the  country,  that  at  last  the  Colonists  passed  a  resolution 
to  hand  the  Basuto  Lands  back  to  the  Imperial  Power,  it 
being  considered  the  only  solution  of  the  difficult}*  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  Fool — a  Retired  Reporter  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  understand  the  Basuto  Question 
in  all  its  fulness  and  bearing^,  I  subjoin,  in  chapter  five 
the  following  discussion  between  the  Cape  Government 
and  the  Imperial  Power  in  Downing  Street,  England. 


CHAPTER    V. 

COLONIAL    GOVERNMENT    HOUSE    OF 

ASSEMBLY. 

Basutoland,  Friday,  July  6tli. 

[The  Imperial  Despatch]. 

Mr.  Scanlen  laid  on  the  table  copy  of  a  memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colony  by  the  Hon.  J.  X. 
Merriman ;  and  the  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  Government  of  Basutoland. 

Mr.  Upping^on  :  "  I  move  that  those  despatches  be  now 
read."     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  then  read  the  Despatches,  as 
follows : — 

•*  7  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria  Street, 

29th  May,  1R83. 
John  X.  Merriman,  Esq.,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

My  Lord, — In  accordance  with  the  permission  granted  by 
your  Lordship,  I  forward,  under  a  separate  cover,  a  niemo- 
randum  on  the  present  questions  connected  with  native 
a&irs  in  the  Cape  Colony,  more  particularly  as  regards 
Basutoland.  Recent  advices  fiom  that  part  of  the  world 
serve  to  endorse  my  observation  on  the  dangers  pointed  out 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  not  think 
that  I  have  presumed  too  much  in  making  suggestions  in  a 
matter  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  Colony. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)    JOHN  X.  MERRIMAN/' 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  &c.,  &c. 

Memorandum  on  the  Present  Situation  of  Affairs  in 

Basutoland. 
I. — For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  state  of 
matters  connected  with  the  question  of  Basutoland,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  further  back  than  the  annexation  of 
that  country,  and  the  formal  adoption  of  the  tribe  as  British 
subjects. 

2. — This  step  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Sir 
P.  E.  Wodehouse,  towards  the  end  of  1867,  and  was 
reluctantly  assented  to  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

3. — At  the  time  that  the  formal  notification  of  the  con- 
templated acceptance  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Basutos  was 
made  to  the  Orange  Free  State  Government,  the  arms  of  the 
Republic,  which  was  .at  the  time  engaged  in  a  protracted 
struggle  with  the  Basuto  tribe,  were  entirely  successful,  and 
I  lie  Basutos  were  reduced  to  the  direst  extremity. 

4. — It  then  appeared  certain  that  nothing  short  of  the 
interposition  of  the  British  Government  could  prevent  the 
eitirc  subjugation  of  that  portion  of  the  Basuto  tribe  at  time 
in  arms,  and  their  consequent  ruin  and  dispersal. 

5. — Nor  can  there  be  much  room  to  doubt  that  the 
Basutos  had  brought  this  fate  upon  themselves,  as  hostilities 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  inevitable,  by  their 
depredations  and  their  |Xirsistent  breaches  of  all  their  engage- 
ments towards  the  Orange  Free  State. 

6. — The  acceptance  of  the  tribe  as  British  subjects  saved 
them  from  destruction ;  but  the  action  of  the  British 
Government  on  that  occasion  was  regarded  by  the  burghers 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  well  as  by  Colonists,  allied 
to  them  in  blood  and  feeling,  as  a  most  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference between  criminals  and  their  just  punishment,  and 
an  act  of  spc^liation  and  oppression  towards  a  weak  State  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  coloured  races. 

7.  Tlie  Governor  of  the  Orange  Free  State  protested  in 
the  sin inircst  terms  against  the  proposed  interference,  draw- 
in*^^  aiUntion  to  Article  2  of  the  Convention  of  23rd  Febniarj', 
1S3.1.,  wliich  bound  Her  Majesty's   Government  not  to  enter 
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into  Treaties  vrith  native  tribes  north  of  the  Orange  River, 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

8. — In  his  replies,  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehousc,  as  agent  of  the 
British  Government,  held  out  as  the  greatest  inducement  the 
fact  that  the  British  Government  would  be  able,  and  would 
be  bound,  to  exercise  the  control  over  their  own  subjects, 
leaving  the  Orange  Free  State  free  to  enjoy  their  own 
territory  in  peace;  and  this  promise  of  immunity  was 
insisted  on  before  the  Proclamation  accepting  the  allegiance 
of  the  Basutos,  wliich  was  issued  in  defiance  of  tlie  protests  of 
the  Free  State,  on  12th  March,  1S6S. 

9. — ^The  Volksraad,  or  National  Assembly,  of  that  Re- 
public entered  a  protest  against  the  measure,  founding  their 
objection  on  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1854,  above 
alluded  to  ;  and  action  was  suspended  in  order  to  admit  of  a 
deputation  being  sent  to  England  to  lodge  a  more  formal 
objection  against  the  course  proposed. 

zo. — The  deputation  started  on  the  19th  June,  1868,  and 
on  the  17th  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  communicated  to  the  President  the  refusal  of  Ilcr 
Majesty's  Government  to  entertain  the  proposals  submitted 
by  it. 

zz. — Meanwhile,  and  since  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation 
the  Frontier  Armed  and  Mounted  Police,  a  body  raised  and 
maintained  by  the  Cape  Colony,  were  employed  in  protecting 
Basutoland  and  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  annexation. 

Z2. — Early  in  the  following  year,  on  the  4th  February,  1869, 
a  formal  conference  assembled  at  Aliwal  North  to  discuss  the 
terms  upon  which  a  settlement  of  the  question  could  be 
arrived  at. 

Z3. — The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  four  Commissioners,  and  Sir  P.  E. 
Wodehouse,  in  the  capacity  of  High  Commissioner,  repre- 
senting Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  minutes  of  the 
discussions  which  took  place,  will  be  found  in  C.  18 — 1870 
p.  Qf  show,  that  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  for  the  Basutos 
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a  sufficient  territory,  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehousc  strongly  insisted, 
as  he  had  done  before,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  frontier  as  a 
means  of  inducing  the  Free  State  Commissioners  to  agree  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  him. 

14. — After  somewhat  protracted  negotiations,  a  convention 
was  signed  by  Sir  P.  £.  Wodehouse,  acting  on  behalf  and 
in  the  name  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  12th 
February,  1869,  which  embodied  the  concessions  arrived  at, 
created  certain  mutual  obligations  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Orange  Free  State  respect- 
ively, and,  by  Article  6  of  this  Convention,  the  Orange  Free 
State  agreed,  on  the  written  request  of  the  Chief  Molappo,  to 
relieve  his  portion  of  the  Basuto  tribe  from  their  subjection 
to  the  State,  and  to  consent  to  the  territory  occupied  by  him, 
which  was  at  the  time  an  integral  part  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  becoming  British  territory, 

15. — In  all  these  negotiations  and  arrangements,  including 
the  employment  of  the  forces  raised  on  Colonial  behalf,  the 
Cape  Colony  had  no  voice  whatever,  nor  was  the  matter  ever 
submitted  to  the  Local  Parliament  for  an  expression  of  their 
opinion.  The  annexation  of  the  Basutos  was  wholly  the  act 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  the  Convention  with 
the  Orange  Free  State,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  was 
the  Cape  Colony  a  consenting  party. 

16. — To  recapitulate :  (i.)  The  annexation  of  ^the  Basutos 
to  the  British  Empire  in  1868,  was  regarded  by  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  by  all  who  sympathised  with  it  in  South 
Africa,  as  a  high-handed  piece  of  interference,  as  a  breach 
of  the  Convention  of  1854,  and  as  a  cruel  deprivation  of  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  conquest.  (2,)  The  principal  motive  held 
to  induce  the  Republic  to  accept  the  position  was  the 
guarantee  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  border.  (3.)  The  Cape  Colony  was  no 
party  to  the  annexation,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  negotiations  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Basutos. 

17. — For  some  time  after  the  events  recorded  above  the 
Basutos  were  governed  by  an  Agent  of  the  High  Com- 
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missioner,  who  carried  on  the  rudimentary  sort  of  administra- 
tion, which  sufficed  to  secure  peace  and  order,  under  the 

direction  of  the  High  Commissioner,  without  reference  to  the 
Colonial  Government. 

18. — In  1871,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  H.  Barkly,  then 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
which  formally  annexed  Basutoland  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  and 
administration  of  that  territory .♦  In  the  following  year, 
1872,  a  change  occured  which  extended  to  the  Cape  the 
system  of  responsible  Government,  similar  to  that  in  opera- 
tion in  the  other  self-governing  colonies,  with  the  practical 
effect  of  transfering  the  control  of  native  affairs  from  the  Gover- 
nor to  that  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Local  Parliament, 
and  subject  to  a  Parliamentary  majority.  No  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  position  of  Basutoland  under  the  new 
arrangement,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  consulting,  or  even  in- 
forming the  people  in  whose  condition  so  radical  a  change 
was  made,  of  the  altered  position  of  affairs.  Nor  did  any 
communication  take  place  with  the  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  whose  security  might  have  been,  and  as  events 
have  proved,  was,  most  naturally  weakened  by  the  change. 

19. — Nor  indeed  was  any  inconvenience  at  first  experienced. 
The  Colonial  Parliament  took  but  a  languid  interest  in 
native  affiairs,  and  the  Basutos  made  sensible  advances  both 
in  material  prosperity  and  in  the  habits  of  orderly  Govern- 
ment. The  revenue  amply  sufficed  for  the  simple  form  of 
establishment  required,  and  for  the  maintaintance  of  the 
handful  of  police  which  kept  the  peace,  while  the  Orange 
Free  State  enjoined  an  immunity  from  thefts  along  the  bor- 
der almost  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  European 
settlement  in  South  Africa. 

ao. — ^This  state  of  matters  continued  till  the  issue  of  a  Pro- 

•  It  ihotild  be  notioed,  howBrer,  that  the  peonlier  proTleion  for  legifletioii, 
kr  btrfipy*^g  eetioohjmeMM  of  a  proclamation  of  the  Gorernor  of  the  Colony, 
pmotaoaUj  left  th«  adminiitration  in  the  hands  of  the  High  CommiBiioner 
aa  tha  ezaootiTe  orden  of  the  Ck>Iony,  nnder  the  ijitem  then  prevailing , 
weff«  elvfl  aenrmntB  nnder  the  oonftrol  and  enbjeot  to  the  ordem  of  the 
ire  of  Her  Mqe^j*!  Goremment. 
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clamation  applying  the  Disarmament  Act  to  Basutoland,  a 
measure  which  was  at  once  siezed  on  by  the  retrogressive 
and  barbarian  party  among  the  Basutos,  as  a  means  of  re- 
gaining their  ascendancy. 

21. — The  suspicions  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  no 
amount  of  explanation  or  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Cape 
Government  sufficed  to  allay  the  excitement  or  to  shake  the 
power  which  this  unfortunate  step  had  enabled  some  of  the  chiefs 
to  regain.  As  is  well  known  a  war  ensued,  which  ended,  after 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  three  millions  sterling,  in  an 
arrangement  entered  into,  by  means  of  the  arbitration  of  the 
High  Commissioner  with  the  full  concurrance,  if  not  actually 
at  the  instance,  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

21. — It  is  not  surprising  that  a  war  with  a  tribe  who  had 
given  such  evidence  of  a  capability  of  improvement  should 
have  been  disapproved  of  both  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  by  public  opinion  in  England,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
expressions  of  this  disapproval  should  have  reached  the  Basutos 
during  the  time  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
Colony,  and  that  colonists  should  be  able  to  attribute,  with 
however  little  reason,  the  undoubted  ill-success  of  the  colonial 
arms  to  the  supposed  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  was 
shown  those  rebellious  fellow- subjects  during  the  struggle. 

23. — Simultaneously  with  the  peace  which  followed  the 
award  made  by  the  Governor,  the  Ministry,  which  now  holds 
office  at  the  Cape,  entered  upon  their  duties. 

They  were  avowedly  of  moderate  views  on  native  matters, 
and  they  represented  those  who  had  consistently  opposed  the 
policy  which  had  led  to  the  Basuto  war. 

24. — For  two  years  they  have  endeavoured  by  every  means, 
short  of  the  employment  oi  force,  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment of  Basutoland  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In  their  efforts 
to  attain  their  object  they  have  shrunk  from  no  concessions, 
however  humiliating  they  might  appear  to  be,  and  they 
have  set  their  faces  against  any  abandonment  of  obligations 
created  by  Colonial  action,  while  any  possible  means  re 
mained  of  a  peaceful  solution.  In  so  continuing  their  efforts 
they  have  disregarded  the  strong  expression  of  opinion  in 
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favour  of  abandonment  from  almost  all  political  parties  in  the 
Cape  Parliament. 

25. — ^The  opposition  in  Basutoland,  which  has  defeated 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  restore  order,  is  not  numeri- 
cally large  or  powerful,  but  it  is  strong  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  universal  and  not  unreasonable  belief  among  the 
Basutos  that  any  efforts  made  by  the  Colony  to  repress  dis- 
order would  result  in  the  deprivation  of  at  least  a  part  of 
Basuto  territory,  and  the  belief,  acting  on  the  strong  national 
feeling  of  the  tribe,  tends  to  strengthen  the  power  of  those 
chiefs  whom  the  late  war  has  caused  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champions  of  the  national  cause. 

26. — The  Cape  Government  is  now  most  reluctantly  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  they  have  failed  in  tlieir  efforts  to  re- 
store order  and  good  Government,  and  they  have  to  give 
their  adherence  to  the  well-nigh  unanimous  opinion  held  in 
South  Africa,  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  mis- 
chievous, for  the  Cape  Colony  to  retain  its  connection 
with  a  native  territory,  over  which  it  can  no  longer  exercise 
effectual  control,  and  that  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  An- 
nexation Act  of  1 87 1  is  the  only  possible  course  open  for 
the  Cape  Colony. 

27. — The  repeal  of  the  Annexation  Act,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  colony  to  entertain  any  further  responsibility  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Basuto  tribe,  being  absolutely  certain  to  be 
carried  into  effect  within,  at  most,  a  few  weeks,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  the  state  of  affairs  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  whom,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  the  Orange  Free  State  will  look 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  treaty  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
position  of  the  Basutos  as  British  subjects. 

28. — In  view  of  the  Orange  Free  State  insisting  on  its 
guaranteed  rights,  a  contingency  indeed  which  has  arisen,  it 
becomes  of  pressing  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  defining  the  position,  in  order  to  avoid  the  almost  inevitable 
obligations  which  will  be  forced  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment if  anarchy  should  set  in,  and  give  rise  to  claims  which, 
under  the  written  contract,  it  will  be  impossible  to  disregard. 
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29. — Should  Her  Majesty's  Government  see  fit  to  decline 
any  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the  Basutos,  on  the 
repeal  by  the  Colonial  Parliament  of  the  Annexation  Act  of 
1 87 1,  means  will  have  to  be  taken,  without  delay » to  repeal 
the  Convention  of  Aliwal,  and  to  make  some  declaration,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  that  the  Basutos  are  no  longer  in 
the  position  of  British  subjects,  as,  failing  such  action,  or 
before  it  can  be  completed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
plentiful  crop  of  claims  for  compensation  in  respect  of  depre- 
dations committed  by  natives,  holding  the  nominal  position 
of  British  subjects,  will  be  sure  to  arise. 

30. — In  the  event  of  such  a  deplorable  contingency  taking 
place  as  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  Basutos,  both  by  the 
Colonial  and  by  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
forecast  the  probable  course  of  events.  On  the  one  hand 
internal  dissensions  between  rival  chieftains,  which  are  already 
threatening,  will  take  place  ;  both  sides  will  strive  to  enlist  the 
services  of  Europeans,  and  the  state  of  affairs  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Bechuanaland  will  be  repeated.  On  the  other  hand 
thefts  and  outrages  along  the  border  will  furnish,  as  they  have 
done  in  former  times,  a  more  or  less  justifiable  pretext  for 
armed  reprisals,  which  will  lead  to  a  struggle  on  a  large  scale, 
ending  in  a  savage  war  of  extermination.  The  withdrawal  of 
authority  from  Basutoland  means  immediate  anarchy,  and  a 
proximate  war  of  races  on  a  very  large  scale. 

31. — The  abandonment  of  Basutoland  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  consequent  repudiation  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  the  Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  will  be 
regarded  throughout  South  Africa  as  an  indication  that  a 
severance  of  the  connection  between  that  dependency  and 
Great  Britain  is  within  measurable  distance  ;  and  those  who 
have  recently  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings in  Tembuland  and  Bechuanaland  will  consider  such  a 
step  as  an  indication  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  no 
longer  offer  any  opposition  to  a  method  of  settling  native  and 
other  questions,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Empire,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent  with 
even  the  nominal  control  of  Great  Britain, 
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ja. — The  large  majority  of  colonists  of  all  races  would 
regard  such  a  contingency  as  a  most  deplorable  one  ;  but  the 
abandonment  of  Basutoland  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
will  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
abandonment  of  South  Africa  as  an  Imperial  possession. 

33. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  desire  to  adhere  to  their  treaty  obligations  towards 
the  Free  State,  and  should  be  prepared  in  the  discharge  of 
their  obligation  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
the  Basutos,  it  seems  equally  necessary  that  any  action 
which  may  be  contemplated,  should  be  concurrent  with  the 
formal  act  of  abandonment  by  the  Cape  Colony  ;  and  should 
be  entered  on  with  the  full  co-operation  and  loyal  assistance 
of  the  Local  Government.  Any  terms  or  conditions  can  be 
more  readily  made  before  any  definite  step  is  taken  which 
will  pledge  the  Cape  Legislature  to  the  absolute  abandonment 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  Government  of  the  Basutos  ;  while, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order,  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  administration  which 
might  give  rise  to  complications  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 

34. — It  will  perhaps  be  convenient  in  connection  with  the 
Basuto  question  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Colonial 
Government  towards  the  native  territories  which  lie  between 
the  boundary  of  the  Colony  proper  and  that  of  Natal,  which 
present  many  inconvenient  anomalies.  Indeed,  some  such  con- 
sideration will  be  rendered  inevitable,  whatever  may  be  the 
decision  with  regard  to  the  future  of  Basutoland ;  for  the 
territory  claimed  by  that  tribe  runs  over  the  Drakensberg 
mountains,  into  the  heart  of  of  East  Griqualand,  which  is 
annexed  to  the  Cape  by  a  formal  Act  of  their  Legislature, 
and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  event 
of  abandonment,  questions  connected  with  this  strip  of 
country  may  be  expected  to  form  a  fruitful  source  of  strife. 

35. — ^There  are  also,  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
two  territories  known  as  Tembuland  and  St.  John's  River, 
formerly  annexed  to  the  Empire,  but  not  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
They  are  governed  nominally  by  the  High  Commissioner,  as 
Governor,  without  any  reference  to  the  Colonial  Parliament, 
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who  have,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  provided  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration. 

36. — This  curious  position  may  at  any  time  cause  grave 
inconvenience,  and  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  Colonial  Parliament  might  refuse  to  proceed  with  the 
completion  of  the  annexation  of  these  territories  to  the 
Colony,  a  course  of  action  for  which  several  reasons  could 
be  advanced,  and  which  might,  in  practice,  prove  highly 
inconvenient. 

The  best  solution,  from  a  Colonial,  and  also  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  would  be  found  in  the  assumption  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  control  of  all  the  native 
dependencies  of  the  Colony,  including  Basutoland,  Fingoland, 
Tembuland,  East  Griqualand,  and  St.  John's.  These  together 
would  form  *  a  tolerably  homogenious  and  self-supporting 
territory,  with  a  seaboard,  independent  of  the  Colony  proper, 
who  would  be,  by  such  an  arrangement,  placed  in  a  position 
to  contribute  liberally  towards  the  support  of  such  a  scheme  ; 
whilst  Natal,  who  derives  a  considerable  amount  from  the 
custom-dues  of  East  Griqualand,  might  also  be  fairly  called 
on  for  a  contribution.  These  amounts,  with  those  raised  by 
taxation,  would  supply  a  revenue  amply  sufficient  for 
administration  on  the  most  efficient  scale,  while  to  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  generally,  such  a 
step  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage. 

37. — Such  a  Government  might  follow  closely  the  model  of 
British  Kaffraria,  which,  as  founded  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  attempt  to  govern 
natives  and  Europeans  together ;  and,  after  some  years  of  a 
peaceful  separate  existence,  was  obsorbed  in  the  larger 
Colony  without  any  difficulty  other  than  that  caused  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  their  peculiar  political 
condition  terminated. 

38. — There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  of 
natives  under  such  conditions  would  present  any  difficulty 
whatever.  Existing  troubles,  and  others  which  threaten, 
arise  from  the  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
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attempt  to  govern  large  masses  of  unrepresented  men  by 
means  of  a  political  majority  in  an  assembly  sitting  next  door 
to  them.  The  natives,  and  all  matters  connected  with  their 
government,  form  a  convenient  political  factor  in  the  strife  of 
local  politics ;  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty in  the  native  mind,  which  is  absolutely  detrimental 
to  the  successful  government  of  a  race  which  cannot,  for  some 
time  at  any  rate,  claim  any  personal  representation  in  the 
Government. 

39. — To  conclude,  two  courses  seem  open  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  either  an  entire  abandonment  of  Basutoland, 
or  the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the  control  of  that 
tribe. 

The  former  will  be  disastrous  to  every  interest  in  South 
Africa,  and  will  be  at  the  same  time  a  direct  breach  of  treaty 
obligations  with  the  Orange  Free  State. 

If  the  second  course  is  adopted  it  will  probably  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  Government  of  Basutoland  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  other  native  territories  now  dependent 
on  the  Cape  Colony. 

Ample  funds  would  be  found  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  administration  in  contributions  from  the  Cape,  and 
from  Natal,  with  the  revenues  of  the  territory'  itself. 

Such  a  form  of  Government  would  be  best  suited  for  the 
natives,  as  it  would  be  a  guarantee  to  them  of  uniform  admir- 
istration,  and  would  remove  them  from  the  disturbing  . 
influence  of  Colonial  politics.  Even  if  the  arrangements  were 
temporary,  the  precedent  of  British  KafTraria  shows  that 
it  would  form  the  best  stepping-stone  for  a  more  complete 
absorption  of  these  territories  in  the  self-governing  Colonies 
of  South  Africa. 

Finally,  such  a  plan  would  be  popular  in  South  Africa, 
and  would  form  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
the  many  troublesome  questions  now  arising  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

(Signed)    JOHN  X.  MERRIMAN." 
29th  May,  1883. 
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[Copy — No.  84.] 
'*  The  Officer  administering  the  Govemmenti 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

<*  Downing  Street,  June,  1883. 

**  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  despatch  oi  the  ist  May,  enclosing  a  minute  by  your 
Ministers  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Basutoland,  which  has  received  the  carefid  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty*s  Government.  I  have  also  before  me  your 
despatch  of  the  5th  May,  giving  a  clear  and  able  account  of 
the  Basuto  question,  and  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  con- 
ferring with  Sir  H.  Robinson,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Merriman, 
from  both  of  whom  I  have  received  important  information 
and  explanations. 

The  minutes  of  your  Ministers  and  your  despatch  of  the 
5th  May,  with  its  enclosures,  supply  a  sufficiently  complete 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  transactions  which  have  led  to 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  I  need  not  review  at  any 
length  the  earlier  history  of  our  relations  with  the  Basutos.  It 
is  now  represented  that  after  prolonged  efforts  to  restore 
peace  in  Basutoland  (including  the  withdrawal  of  the  Dis- 
armament Proclamation,  the  substitution  of  compensation  to 
suffering  loyal  Basutos  in  place  of  that  restoration  of  their 
power  which  had  been  directed  by  Sir  H.  Robinson's  Award, 
and  the  proposal  of  a  new  Constitution  under  which  the 
Basutos  would  administer  their  own  affairs  with  the  least 
amount  of  interference),  and  after  personal  communications 
with  them  by  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs, 
the  Basutos  have,  with  the  exception  of  Letsie  and  about 
2,000  persons,  refused  to  attend  a  conference  summoned  by 
the  Governor's  agent.  This  refusal  is  accepted  by  your  Minis- 
ters as  a  distinct  and  formal  ^declaration  that  the  other  chiefs, 
including  Masupha  and  Joel  Molappo,  and  their  people, 
decline  the  proposals  made  for  their  government,  and  intend 
to  have  no  further  connection  with  the  Colony. 

In  these  circumstances  your  Ministers  deem  it  necessry 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  informed,  without 
delay,  that  it  is  certain  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Basuto  nation  will 
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no  longer  be  continued,  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  authority 
from  Basutoland  will  be  followed  by  serious  complications, 
and  that  any  action  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  may 
determine  upon  should  be  taken  before  Colonial  rule  in  Basu- 
toland is  terminated.  They  conclude  by  calling  attention  to 
the  recently  expressed  wish  of  the  Basutos  generally  to  be 
under  the  direct  rule  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Cape  Government  from  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  it  has  assumed  in  connection  with 
the  Basutos,  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  repealing  the 
'  Basutoland  Annexation  Act  of  1871 '  will  be  required.  I  do 
not  find  it  expressly  stated  whether  it  is  proposed  that  this 
measure  shall  be  introduced  by  the  Government,  but  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Parliament  for  such  legislation.  As  the  Act,  if  passed,  cannot 
take  effect  without  the  Queen's  Assent,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  they  can  advise  that  the  Royal  Assent  be  given  to 
the  surrender  by  the  Cape  Colony  of  the  obligations  which  it 
has  assumed ;  and,  secondly,  whether  in  that  event  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  bound,  or  should  consent  to 
accept  any  part  of  these  obligations. 

The  annexation  of  Basutoland  was  decided  upon  by  the 
Cape  Parliament  under  no  pressure  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment (which  had  contemplated  its  annexation  to  Natal),  and 
after  a  full  enquiry,  not  only  to  its  financial  prospects  and  the 
general  advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
bringing  it  within  the  Colony,  but,  as  I  shall  show,  into  the 
relations  with  the  Orange  Free  State  which,  would  be  con- 
sequent upon  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  Basuto 
frontier.  Liabilities  so  undertaken  cannot  of  course  be  lightly 
cast  off  by  a  Colony,  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  which 
have,  under  the  constitution  established  for  more  than  ten 
years,  had  the  direction  of  the  policy  followed  in  Basutoland. 
I  freely  admit  that  successive  administrations  have  made 
great  endeavours  (although  as  in  the  Proclamation  of  Dis- 
armament, not  always  well  judged  or  opportune)  to  govern  the 
country,  and  have  expended  several  millions  of  pounds  in 
those  endeavours.    And  it  is  therefore  only  just  to  conclude 
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that  the  Colonial  Government  and  Parliament  would  not 
favour  a  step  involving  the  administration  of  serious  adminis- 
trative failure  if  they  saw  any  prospect  of  re-establishing  the 
Colonial  authority. 

If  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  see  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  Government  would  again  be 
respected  and  obeyed,  and  the  former  taxes  paid  to  them  by 
the  Basutos,  they  would  be  disposed  to  suggest  that  the  Cape 
Government,  though  withdrawing  from  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  country  might  continue  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  frontier  with  the  necessary  force.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  this  view  in  the  face  of 
the  strong  feeling  at  present  existing  among  the  Basutos,  and 
are  willing  to  consider  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions, 
the  Cape  Government  can  be  relieved  from  the  burden  now 
pressing  upon  it. 

A  principal  part  of  this  burden  consists  in  the  obligation  to 
prevent  the  Basutos  from  troubling  the  people  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  by  incursions  near  the  frontier.  In  paragraph  21 
of  your  despatch  of  the  5th  May,  you  observe  that,  *  should 
the  Act,  repealing  the  Basutoland  Annexation  Act  of  1871,  * 
become  law,  and  should  it  be  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  withdraw  all  British  authority  from  Basuto- 
land, and  to  disannex  the  territory  from  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  would 
certainly  expect  arrangements  to  be  made  relative  to  the 
obligations  which  were  undertaken  by  the  Convention  of 
Aliwal  North.  And  in  another  despatch  you  transmit  to  me 
a  copy  of  a  tdegram  from  the  President  of  that  State,  in 
which  he  requests  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  and  the  Cape  Governments  to  uphold  the 
Treaty  concluded  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
that  of  the  Free  State  on  the  12th  Februar}',  1869,  at  Aliwal. 

This  Convention  does  not  appear  to  contain  anything  bind- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Government  to  continue  permanently 
responsible  for  Basutoland.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Granville, 
in  his  despatch  to  Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  of  24th  June,  1869, 
adopted  Sir  P.  Wodehouse's  words,  that,  if  a  reasonable  line 
of  boundary  were  fixed,  the  British  Government  would,  I 
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have  no  doubt,  be  able,  and  would  be  bound  to  maintain  a 
due  control  over  their  subjects.  But  these  words  do  not 
embody  or  imply  any  acceptance  of  sole  responsibility  for  the 
peace  of  a  common  frontier.  Difficulties  are  apprehended  as 
not  likely  to  arise  on  that  frontier,  not  only  through  the  incur- 
sions of  Basutos  into  the  Free  State,  but  through  lawless 
attempts  by  persons  entering  Basutoland  from  the  Free  State, 
to  seize  and  occupy  land  there,  as  is  now  being  done  on  the 
south-west  frontier  of  the  Transvaal.  A  state  which  you  can 
describe  (as  in  the  23rd  paragraph  of  despatch  of  5th  May)  as 
having  become  the  most  prosperous  in  South  Africa,  through 
having  enjoyed  for  some  years  the  advantages  of  a  civilized 
frontier,  and  complete  immunity  from  native  questions, 
cannot  be  absolved  from  all  liability  for  the  defence  and  con- 
trol of  its  own  territory,  and  is  bound  to  maintain  on  its  side 
an  efficient  frontier  police. 

The  British  responsibility  for  the  Basuto  frontier  is  there- 
fore limited,  but  whatever  may  be  its  extent,  it  is  not  a 
responsibility  which  rests  at  the  present  time  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  Cape 
Legislature  Council,  on  whose  recommendation  Basutoland 
was  annexed  to  the  Cape,  in  1871,  fully  examined  the  liability 
which  the  Colony  was  then  about  to  assume  in  relation  to  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  Colony 
gave  evidence  that  the  treaties  existing  between  Her  Majesty, 
as  Governor  of  Basutoland,  and  the  Free  State  will  be  of 
force,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Colony  is  concerned,  between 
the  Crown,  on  the  part  of  the  Colony  and  the  Free  State, 
equally  after  annexation  as  before  it.  For  instance,  the 
Treaty  of  Aliwal  will  be  as  good  as  ever.  The  Colony  takes 
over  Basutoland,  with  all  the  incumbrances  and  obligations 
at  present  affecting  it. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether,  in  the  event  of  Her 
Majesty  being  advised  to  sanction  the  retirement  of  the  Cape 
Government  from  the  administration  of  Basutoland,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  under  any  such  obligation 
to  the  Basutos  as  would  bind  them  to  resume  their  govern- 
ment or  protection.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Basutos 
have  forfeited  all  claim  to  such  consideration.     In  18819 
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Letsie,  Lerothodi,  Joel  Molappo,  and  subsequently  Masupha, 
with  the  other  Chiefs,  fully  accepted  all  the  terms  of  Sir  H. 
Robinson's  Award,  made  by  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  terminate  the  difficulties  then  existing.  Most 
of  these  Chiefs  have  since  been  in  open  rebellion,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  contend  that  the  most  intelligent  native  race  in 
South  Africa  has  not  been  well  aware  that  in  thus  treating 
the  High  Commissioner  with  contempt  [it  has  broken  its 
allegiance  to  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are, 
therefore,  free  as  regards  the  Basutos,  to  that  course  which 
may  seem  most  consistent  with  their  duty  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  Empire  alone. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  stated,  cannot  admit  (i.)  that  the  Cape  Colony 
has  a  clear  and  unquestionable  right  to  surrender  the  trust 
which  it  accepted  in  1871.  (2.)  That  the  Orange  Free  State 
is  entitled  to  claim  more  than,  in  such  event.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  undertake,  a  fair  share  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  the  frontier,  or  (3.)  that  the  Basutos  have 
deserved  or  are  entitled  to  claim  that  old  relations  with  the 
Crown  shall  be  re-established.  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, principally  in  recognition  of  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  and  heavy  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
by  the  Cape  Colony,  under  successive  administrations  to 
govern  Basutoland,  are  willing  to  test,  provisionally,  and  for 
a  time,  the  sincerity  of  the  assurance  that  the  Basutos  desire 
to  come  under  the  Crown. 

They  can,  however,  undertake  to  do  so  only  under  the 
following  conditions,  which  they  feel  to  be  reasonable,  viz : — 

I. — ^That  the  Basutos  shall  give  such  satisfactory  evidence 
as  may  be  demanded  of  their  desire  to  remain  under  the  Crown, 
and  shall  undertake  to  provide  such  revenue  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  the 
High  Commissioner. 

2. — ^That  the  Orange  Free  State  shall  make  all  necessary 
provision  for  preventing  incursons  from  the  Free  State  into 
Basutoland,  and  shall  assist  in  the  apprehension  of  any 
Basutos  or  others  who  may  commit  ofienoes  within  the  Free 
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State.  In  the  event  of  the  Free  State  failing  to  carry  out 
this  obligation,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  hold  them- 
selves relieved  trom  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  frontier. 

3. — ^That  the  Cape  Colony  shall  undertake  to  be  embodied 
in  the  Act  repealing  the  Basutoland  Annexation  Act  of  1871 
(which  must,  as  you  are  aware,  be  reserved  for  the  significa- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure),  to  pay  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner, on  account  of  Basutoland,  all  customs,  duties,  or 
other  revenue  which  may  be  received  on  account  of  goods 
imported  into  that  territory,  or  in  connection  with  it,  or  an 
equivalent  for  such  revenue. 

If  the  Cape  Parliament  will  agree  to  the  arrangement  which 
I  have  mentioned,  as  to  the  Customs  receipts.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  consider  the  charges  which 
the  proposed  transfer  of  Basutoland  would  entail,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  probable  revenue  of  the  territory  to  sustain 
those  charges. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  in  thus  proposing 
to  intervene  for  the  prevention  of  such  difficulties  as  are 
now  apprehended.  Her  Majesty's  Government  accept  no 
permanent  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  this  part  of  South 
Africa.  If  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned  should  not 
by  assisting  in  every  possible  way,  give  proof  that  they  ap- 
preciate the  intervention  now  offered.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  continue  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        DERBY. 

THE  BASUTOLAND  PAPERS. 

The  papers  presented  to  Parliament  in  connection  with 
Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  the  14th  June,  include  a  Minis- 
terial Minute  of  the  ist  May,  forwarded  with  covering 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  His 
Excellency  the  Administrator,  and  a  despatch  from  Lieut.* 
General  the  Hon.  Leicester  Smyth  to  Lord  Derby,  under 
date  the  5th  May,  enclosing  a  Memorandum  by  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  on  the  Basutoland  question,  with  an  annexure 
and  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  Basutoland 
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from  the  date  of  annexation  to  the  28th  Febuary  last.    Sub- 
joined is  the  Ministerial  Minute  above  mentioned  : — 

Colonial  Secretary's  OflSce,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Minute  No.  138. 

ist,  May  1883, 

The  position  of  matters  regarding  Basutoland,  is  such  that 
Ministers  deem  it  imperatively  neccessary  to  bring  the  same 
under  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  without  delay. 

The  history  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation,  is  so  comparatively  recent  and  well  known 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  more  than  a  few 
salient  points. 

The  Disarmament  Proclamation  took  effect  in  Basutoland 
in  the  month  of  July,  1880,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
following,  the  first  resistance  to  Colonial  authority  occurred 
in  an  attack  directed  by  the  Chief  Masupha  on  a  subordinate 
Chief  in  the  Berea  district,  because  of  his  obedience  to  the 
law. 

Other  and  simular  acts  of  resistance  followed  in  different 
parts  of  Basutoland,  till  it  became  apparent  that  the  Basuto 
tribe,  excepting  a  small  section,  had  determined  to  disregard 
and  resist  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Government.  In 
consequence,  forces  were  organized  and  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Basutoland,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order. 

The  efforts  made  to  compel  the  Basutos  by  force  of  arms 
to  submit,  w^ere  not  attended  with  success,  though  the  re- 
sources of  the  Colony  in  the  endeavour  were  severely  strained. 

While  the  Colonial  forces  were  still  in  the  field,  negotiations 
for  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  difference  which  had 
arisen  were  entered  into,  and  Her  Majesty's  representative 
in  the  Colony,  acted  as  arbiter  at  the  instance,  and  with  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  between  the  Colonial 
Government  and  the  Basutos.  The  result  was  an  award, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Basuto  people,  but  in  a  great 
measure  never  fulfilled  by  them. 

Ministers  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Award  to  such  of  the  Basuto  people  as 
had  remained  loyal  and  suffered  heavy  loss  in  consequence, 
and  the  further  compliance  ^with  the  terms  of  the  Award  as 
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provided  thereby — ^the  Government,  in  the  meanwhile,  strictly 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  the  Award. 

Finding,  however,  that  a  full  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
Basutos,  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for,  and,  having  regard 
to  the  representations  made  by  them,  the  Award  was  can- 
celled, whereby  the  Basuto  people  were  relieved  of  further 
duties  and  obligations  in  respect  thereof,  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  a  speedy  return  to  that  peaceful  and  orderly  state 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation. 

The  Award  having  provided  for  the  restoration  and  com- 
pensation|of  property  of  loyal  subjects,  seized  and  possessed  by 
those  who  had  defied  and  resisted  authority,  and  restoration 
and  compensation  having  only  been  partially  made,  Ministers 
deemed  it  proper  to  submit  to  Parliament  a  proposal  for 
compensating,  equitably  and  fairly,  those  who  had  suffered 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  Crown.  Liberal  provision  having 
been  made  by  Parliament,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken 
and  compensation  has  been,  and  is  being,  awarded  to  the 
sufferers.  After- the  cancellation  of  the  Award,  the  Disarma- 
ment Proclamation,  the  application  of  which  to  Basutoland 
was  the  cause  assigned  for  the  late  disturbance,  was  repealed. 

In  the  intimation  to  the  Basutos  that  the  Award  would  be 
cancelled,  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  reasonable  obstacles  to 
an  inmiediate  return  to  order  and  submission  had  been 
removed,  and  that  Ministers  were  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  a  people  who  had  given  such  bright 
promises  of  their  ability  to  advance  on  the  road  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

Ministers  deeming  it  their  duty  to  exhaust  all  available 
means  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  Basuto  difl&culty  thought  it  advisable  that  the  Premier 
and  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  should  visit  Basutoland  with 
that  object  in  view. 

While  in  Basutoland,  the  Ministers  discussed  with  the  Chief 
Letsie,  and  other  Chiefs  and  persons  of  influence  in  the  tribe, 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  submitted  tentatively  to  the  Basuto 
people  the  terms  of  a  Constitution  for  their  future  govern- 
ment.   Ministers  beg  to  draw  His  Excellency's  attention  to 
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the  draft  Constitution,  and  the  discussions  which  took  place, 
accompanying  the  Minute  in  a  printed  form. 

Since  the  departure  of  Ministers  from  Basutoland  the 
acting  Governor's  Agent,  Captain  Blyth,  convened  a  pitso,  or 
national  gathering  of  the  Basuto  nation  to  ascertain  their 
views,  and  to  submit  formally  the  terms  of  the  Draft  Consti- 
tution for  their  acceptance,  which  the  Basutos  had  been 
informed  would  be  recommended  for  their  future  government, 
if  accepted  by  the  whole  tribe. 

Ministers  regret  to  inform  His  Excellency  that  at  the  Pitso 
held  on  the  24th  ultimo,  at  Matsung,  the  residence  of  the 
Chief  Letsie,  only  he,  his  sons,  and  about  two  thousand  persons 
attended,  while  Masupha,  Ramanella,  and  Joel  Molappoi 
Chiefs  of  influence,  absented  themselves,  though  specially 
Invited  to  be  present. 

Ministers  regard  this  refusal  to  attend  as  a  distinct  and 
formal  declaration  that  those  Chiefs,  for  themselves  and  their 
followers  decline  the  proposals  made  for  their  government, 
and  as  expressing  an  intention  to  have  no  further  connection 
with,  or  to  be  under,  or  subject  to  the  Colonial  rule. 

Such  being  the  case.  Ministers  desire  respectfully  to  bring 
under  the  notice  ol  His  Excellency  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  being  taken  for  preventing  the  grave  consequences 
which  would  ensue  from  the  refusal  of  the  Basutos  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  from  an 
insufficient  control  over  the  tribe  he  maintained. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  between 
the  Colonial  Government  and  the  Basuto  nation  will  no 
longer  be  continued.  Ministers  deem  it  right  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  informed  without  delay  of 
what  will  inevitably  occur. 

That  the  withdrawal  of  all  authority  from  Basutoland  will 
speedily  be  followed  by  a  condition  of  things  worse  than 
exists  at  present  is,  it  is  feared,  certain. 

The  Colony  having  patiently  and  perseveringly  endeavoured, 
as  in  duty  bound,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty, 
and  in  its  efforts  exhausted  all  means  at  command,  there  is 
no  course  open  now  for  adoption  which  will  enable  it  with 
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advantage  to  its  own  or  other  interests,  to  continue  its  present 
position  in  relation  to  Basutoland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  any  action  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  determine  on  in  'regard  to 
Basutoland,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  taken  prior  to 
measures  being  adopted  which  will  terminate  Colonial  rule  in 
Basutoland,  and  before  the  serious  complications  ensue, 
which  are  certain  to  follow  on  the  withdrawal  of  authority. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  withdrawal  of  authority  from 
Basutoland  are  so  momentous  that  Ministers  deem  it  advis- 
able that  one  of  their  number  should  proceed  by  an  early 
opportunity  to  England  to  consult  with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  Honourable  John  Xavier  Merri- 
man.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  will 
proceed  by  the  next  steamer  to  England  for  that  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  Ministers  beg  to  invite  His  Excellency's 
attention  to  the  request  of  the  Basutos  to  the  Premier  that  he 
would  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  their  wish  to  be  under  the  direct  rule  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govenunent,  from  which  they  complain  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  Colony  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent. 

(Signed)  Thomas  C.  Scanlen. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  three  occasions —in  1854,  1 868,  and  1869 — we  entered 
upon  distinct  engagements  with  the  Free  State  and  the 
Basutos,  in  the  one  case  to  protect  the  Basuto  border,  and 
in  the  other  to  guarantee  the  tribe  against  inroads  from  the 
Free  State,  or  the  Colony;  and  in  1870  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment took  over  those  engagements  by  the  Annexation  Act 
of  that  year,  and  accepted  responsible  Government.  As  the 
Basutos,  however,  had  grievances,  and  refused  to  put  them 
out  of  sight,  the  Cape  Government,  admitting  its  inability 
to  coerce  the  tribe  into  submission,  desired  to  cast  off  its  en- 
gagements ;  and  the  Imperial  Government,  while  permitting 
it  to  do  so,  has  refused  to  take  them  again  upon  itself,  giving 
as  its  reason  the  repeated  rebellion  of  the  Basutos.  In 
other  words,  the  British  Government,  having  announced  that 
it  was  governing  Basutoland,  has  committed  the  majority  of 
the  people  to  expressions  of  loyalty  which  were  resented  by 
a  turbulent  minority.  By  persistence  in  their  contumacy, 
the  minority  has  gained  the  day,  and  worn  out  the  patience 
of  the  British  Government,  which  has  withdrawn  its  protec- 
tion from  the  loyal  majority ;  and,  while  thus  abandoning 
the  country  to  civil  war,  has  left  it  helpless  against  the  inroads 
of  its  old  enemies,  the  Boers.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  having  done  our  best  and  failed,  we  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  leave  the  Basutos,  as  we  have  left  the  Zulus, 
to  fight  matters  out  among  themselves.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  expediency  ;  but  is  it  either  honourable,  or  politic  ?  The 
Basutos,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  our  auxiliaries 
against  the  Zulus,  and  faithful  allies  too.  We  were  indebted 
to  them,  and  they  had  claims  upon  our  national  gratitude. . 
Moreover,  all  who  know  them,  speak  of  them  as  the  best  of 
the  KaflSrs ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  the  only  tribe  which  has 
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shown  a  general  tendency  to  accept  the  institutions  of  civil- 
ized administration,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
progress.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  single  creditable  outcome 
of  our  connection  with  the  South  African  races,  and,  probably, 
the  only  race  who  had  any  sympathy  whatever  with  us.  It 
would,  therefore  have  been  not  unbecoming,  if  we  had  met 
this  national  desire  for  tranquility  and  advancement  half- 
way, and  had  insisted  by  force,  if  necessary',  on  the  suppres- 
siob  of  the  disloyal  minority,  and  given  the  Basuto  people  a 
fair  chance  of  prosperity.  As  regards  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ing them,  apart  from  the  repudiation  of  honourable  re- 
sponsibilities, it  would  be  difficult  to  contend  with  any 
plausibility,  that  in  the  present  outlook  of  South  African 
affairs,  such  an  abnegation  of  supremacy  was  opportune. 
We  surrendered  the  Transvaal  because,  so  the  Kaffirs  and 
Boers  said,  we  were  beaten  in  the  field.  We  ha'i  cancelled 
the  results  of  the  Zulu  war  by  handing  Cctewayo  l.ack  his 
country.  And  then,  to  round  off  the  policy  of  self-deprecia- 
tion, we  deliberately  leave  Basutoland  to  itself,  becausa  we 
cannot  coerce  two  recalcitrant  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 
But  is  it  good  policy  ?  Is  it  statesmanship,  looking  forward 
to  the  troubles  which  are  undoubtedly  in  store  for  our  Colonies, 
to  reduce  in  every  possible  way  our  local  prestige,  and  cut 
off  from  ourselves  the  last  pDssible  chance  of  support  and 
alliance.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Cape  Government,  who  have  declared  in  open 
Parliament  that  this  surrender  of  our  fair  name,  means  the 
loss  of  South  Africa  in  the  near  future.  But  of  this  the 
country  may  be  assured,  that  if  ever  the  war  between  the 
races  to  which  those  speakers  look  forward  to  does  break 
out,  England,  in  Africa,  will  be  without  a  friend.  That 
such  a  war  is  not  altogether  a  dream  mav  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Aylward,  one  of  the  staff  of  General  Joubert 
during  the  Transvaal  war,  has  been  lately  in  America  with 
the  avowed  object  of  obtaining  materials  of  war,  for  use 
against  England  in  the  next  Boer  campaign  ;  whether  he 
is  to  be  believed  or  not,  is  of  course,  a  question  which  may 
divide  opinion  ;  but  he  made  no  secret  of  what  he  was 
pleased  tp  call  his  mission   from   the  Transvaal,  and   was 
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certainly  credited  as  speaking  the   truth  by   most  of  the 
Americans. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  protest  against  a  policy  which 
surrenders  national  obligations  at  the  bidding  of  force,  or, 
under  apprehensions  of  expenditure  of  money ;  for  that 
which  has  been  done  here  to-day  may  be  done  there 
to-morrow.  But,  as  regards  Zululand  and  the  Basuto 
country,  it  is,  of  course,  too  late.  There  remains,  however, 
within  the  space  of  useful  discussion,  the  question  of  future 
procedure.  With  regard  to  the  Basutos,  the  point  is 
endlessly  complicated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boers ; 
for,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  compel  them  by  force  to  respect 
our  wishes,  we  must  accept  the  alternative,  and  consent  to 
work  their  will  upon  their  neighbours.  The  Dutch  farmers, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  only  able  to  exist  by  the  employ- 
ment of  forced  labour;  it  was  the  abolition  of  slavery  among 
them  which  embittered  them  to  exasperation  against  us.  Inde- 
pendence, for  itself,  was  not  what  they  sought ;  it  was  the 
independence  which  carried  with  it  the  power  to  replace 
Kaffir  slaves  upon  their  farms.  This  they  have  already 
begun  to  do,  under  the  suzeranity  ;  for  the  tribes  of  Mapoch 
and  Mampoer,  lately  conquered,  have,  as  we  were  told  by 
telegram  a  short  time  ago,  been  "  indentured "  out  as 
farm  hands  among  the  settlers  of  the  Transvaal.  Now  the 
system  of  "  indenture  '*  is  that  which  was  exposed  in  the 
Blue  Books  of  a  few  years  ago  as  being  slavery,  pure  and 
simple.  The  Boers,  however,  have  not  yet  obtained  nearly 
enough  forced  labour  for  the  purpose  of  their  Republic,  and  at 
every  new  frontier,  Kaffir  **  apprentices  **  are  being  distributed 
among  farmers,  and  more  grazing  land  occupied  by  the  aggres- 
sive Dutchmen,  Until  now,  virtually,  the  Transvaal  did  not 
extend  to  the  sea.  Other  events,  however,  that  may  happen, 
are  likely  to  give  the  Boers  the  nominal  pre-eminence 
in  South  Africa,  which  numerically  they  already  possess ; 
and  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  conjecture  what  evils  may  develope 
under  British  suzerainty.  In  Zululand,  again,  the  presence 
of  Cetewayo  is  a  factor  of  trouble  in  the  problem ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  matters  are 
left  to  take  their  own  course,  John  Dunn  will  in  the  end 
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prove  too  strong  for  the  faction  of  Dabalamanzi.  In  him,  a 
far-seeing,  resolute,  and  self-willed  white  man,  Government » 
if  it  chooses,  might  perhaps  find  the  solution  of  the  Zulu 
problem ;  and,  in  strengthening  his  hands,  fortify,  not  only 
the  Zulu  country,  but  Natal,  against  any  chances  of  success- 
ful encroachment  by  the  Transvaal. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Dutch  opinion  in  South  Africa 
to  the  effect  that  the  Transvaal  Convention  was  ever  intended 
to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  The  native  tribes  un- 
doubtedly regarded  it  as  something  that  was  to  last  and  make 
itself  felt ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  British  Government 
also  took  that  view.  But  the  Boers  certainly  never  did  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  regarded  it  only  as  a  convenient 
way  of  getting  out  of  existing  trouble  ;  and  so,  from  the  out- 
set, they  proclaimed  their  contempt  for  it— over-running  the 
native  territory,  making  slaves  of  its  inhabitants,  and  defying 
to  its  teeth  the  Government  of  Great  Britian. 

In  this  connection,  a  letter  of  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  is 
worth  reproducing".  It  is  an  answer  to  a  request  that  he 
would  invite  the  Transvaal  Delegates  to  his  banquet  next 
month,  October  i8th,  1883. 

••  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Soulsby  has  forwarded  me  your  letter  of 
October  15th,  and  I  certainly  must  express  surprise  that 
such  a  request  should  have  been  addressed  to  one  who 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  tolerably  well-known  as  a 
member  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.  I  can  only 
say  that  nothing  will  induce  me  to  shake  hands  with  the 
representatives  of  a  Republic  to  which  I  have  repeatedly 
replied  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  words  of  Canning, 
*  Its  infant  lips  were  stained  with  blood  ;  its  whole  existence 
has  been  a  series  of  rapacity,  crudty  and  murder.' 

Yours,  &c. 

R.  A.  Fowler. 

To  verify  the  words  of  Fowler,  I  here  print  the  account  of 
the  murder  of  Mampoer,  a  Kaffir  Chief,  who  maintained  that 
he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Transvaal,  and,  therefore,  he  in 
no  way  was  bound  to  pay  any  taxes,  or  to  account  for  any 
acts  done   and  committed   by  the  tribe   over  which    he  was 
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Chief,  and  although  it  was  understood  distinctly  by  the 
Kaffirs  that  no  interference  was  to  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
British  authority  was  always  necessary  before  the  Transvaal 
Boer  Government  could  take  up  arms  against  the  native 
territories,  or  absorb  the  land  of  their  people  ;  the  resident, 
who  was  supposed  to  represent  the  majesty  and  might  of 
England,  never  in  one  single  instance  protested  against  their 
action,  or  protected  the  natives  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
Boers.  This  Mampoer  offered  to  surrender  with  conditions, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  British  Resident.  To  this,  the 
reply  was  unconditional  surrender  of  all ;  finally,  by  an  act  of 
base  treachery,  he  was  given  up  to  the  Boers,  tried  by  Boers, 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  was  murdered  in  the  way  here 
described ;  the  cattle  of  the  tribe  divided  among  the  Com- 
mando, the  lands  divided  among  the  Boers,  the  starved  out 
men,  women  and  children  sent  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
the  form  of  apprentices,  made  slaves  of  for  ever,  and  all  done 
without  a  single  protest  on  the  part  of  the  British  Resident. 
This  Resident,  as  England's  representative,  was  insulted  by 
not  even  getting  an  invite  at  the  swearing  in  of  the  President, 
so  tame  w^as  the  British  Lion  in  the  Transvaal,  that  not  even 
this  studied  insult  was  noticed  by  this  wretched  representative. 
Time  after  time  English  subjects  were  commandered  for  the 
killing  out  of  the  Mampoer  people,  and  although  they  main- 
tained that  they  were  exempt,  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
vention, they  were  disregarded,  and  ironically  chaffed,  as  if 
they  were  children.  O  my  country,  how  thou  hast  fallen 
with  a  Gladstone  and  Co. ! 

At  last  insolence  upon  impudence  gave  confidence  to  the 
President,  and  disregarding  his  fear  of  the  sea,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Grand  Old  Man  in  England,  and  demanded  the  most 
outrageous  alterations  in  the  Convention.  Gladstone  received 
the  deputation  on  the  13th  of  November,  1883,  and  in  reply 
to  the  address  presented  by  Kruger,  he  spoke  in  most  general 
terms,  declaring  that  no  wilful  mistrust  or  hostility  existed 
here  against  the  Transvaal.  As  soon  as  the  British  public 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  contentions  of  the  Tranvaal, 
all  differences  would  disappear,  and  harmony  and  friendship 
would  result.    Statement,  embodying  views  of  telegrams  re- 
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garding  modifications  of  Convention,  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Derby  ;  further  negotiations  to  be  conducted  in  writing. 

The  Daily  News  says  the  Bechuanaland  question  gravely 
affects  future  development  of  trade  of  Cape  Colony,  and  equally 
concerns  Imperial  Government ;  and  that  such  an  important 
commercial  highway  must  not  be  closed  against  British 
subjects.  Cape  Colonists  were  manifestly  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  this  matter,  seeing  that  the  continuation  of  the  railway 
fi'om  Kimberley  must  pass  on  through  Bechuanaland  right 
round  through  the  Transvaal  by  way  of  Pretoria  to  Delagoa 
Bay. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MAMPOER. 

Transvaal  Advertisery  Nov.  24th,  1883. 

"  The  Executive  Council  of  this  State  having  decided  that 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced   upon   the   Kaffir   Chief 
Mampoer  at  the  last  Criminal  Sessions  of  the  High  Court  for 
murder  and  rebellion  should  be  carried  out,  the  execution  took 
place  on  Thursday  morning.     Generally  the  dread  sentence  of 
the  law  is  carried  out  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  resolved  to  vary  the  practice 
in  the  case  of  Mampoer,  and  the  gallows  was  erected  on  the 
western  side  of  the  gaol,  within  the  enclosure.    Shortly  after 
6  a.m.  Mampoer  was  marched  from  his  cell  to  the  enclosure, 
and  after  some  delay,  consequent  upon  a  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ments, he  mounted  the  platform  with  a  firm  step,  and  without 
any  outward  sign  of  fear  at  the  preparations  made  for  de- 
priving him  of  life  in  so  ignominious  a  manner.    He  was  then 
pinioned,  and  his  legs  bound,  and  the  halter  adjusted  about 
his  neck,  and  then  only  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  fingers  was 
visible.     Shortly  afterwards  the  bolt  was  drawn,  and  the  drop 
fell.     A  horrible  scene  then  ensued.    The  rope  broke,  and  the 
unfortunate  wretch  fell  into  the  pit  which  had  been*  dug  to 
give  the  requisite  fall.  The  hangman,  Booth,  was,  for  a  short 
time,  unnerved  by  this  incident,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  the  gaoler  and  another  official  went  to  his  assistance, 
and  the  body  was  once  more  hoisted  on  to  the  platform,  and 
the  rope  knotted,  and  the  body  left  to  hang  for  the  prescribed 
time.     It  is  stated  that  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  Kaffir 
Chief  was  4islocated  by  the  fall,  and,  if  so»  probably  life  was 
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already  extinct  before  the  body  was  suspended  for  the  second 
time.  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  was  a  horrible  one,  and 
one  not  very  much  calculated  to  impose  the  spectatory  with 
the  system  of  strangulation  as  the  recognised  and  legal  means 
of  doing  a  criminal  to  death. 

We  have  to  record  that  some  260  white  persons  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  public  execution 
furnished  to  them  by  the  Executive.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  curiosity  to  see  such  a  horrible  spectacle 
should  have  existed  amongst  a  low  and  uneducated  class  of 
people ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  that  men  of  education  and 
standing  in  society  should  have  turned  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  behold  a  scene  that,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
most  repulsive  and  horrible.  The  Government,  however, 
enforced  the  attendance  of  the  Kaffir  prisoners,  who  had 
been  more  or  less  compatriots  of  Mampoer ;  and  they  were 
compelled  to  witness  the  death  agonies  of  the  Chief.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Government  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  provide  the  condemned  prisoner  with  a  shirt, 
and  he  was  hanged  in  all  his  nakedness. 

The  executioner  was  the  man  Booth,  who  was  condemned 
to  a  long  period  of  penal  servitude  for  the  murder  of  his 
sergeant  some  time  ago.  As  a  reward  for  his  meritorious 
services  he  has  been  pardoned,  and  the  Government  has 
liberally  provided  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  sum  of 
money  to  start  him  in  the  world.  It  is  understood  that  he 
will  proceed  to  Natal  very  shortly. 

THE  NATIONAL  PITSO  IN  BASUTOLAND, 

Held  on  Thursday  last,  at  Piet  Mokholokholo*s  village. 
There  were  about  3,000  Basutos  present,  including  Letsie, 
who  arrived  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  greys,  and  Lerothodi, 
and  most  of  the  **  House  of  Letsie.'*  The  situation  selected 
for  the  Pitso  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
pretty  sites  in  Basutoland.  The  following  officials  were 
present :— Captain  Blyth,  C.M.G.  (who  wore  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  upon  his  left  breast),  Acting  Governor's  Agent  and 
Imperial  Messenger,  Mr.  Surmon,  R.M.,  Com.  Nettleton, 
R.M.,  Rev,  John  Moffatt,  R.M.,  Mr.  Glazbrook,  Chief  Clerk 
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to  the  A.G.A.,  Mr.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Private  Secretary  to  A.G.  A., 
Dr.  Reed,  J.P.  for  Basutoland,  and  the  District  Medical 
Officer  at  Masem.  The  visitors  included  the  missionaries  from 
Morijah,  Thaba  Bosigo,  and  Roman's  Hoek,  the  interested 
traders  of  the  county,  and  a  few  others.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  and  closed  by  the  French  Missionaries.  Business 
commenced  by  Tsekelo  Mosesh  calling  upon  the  people,  by 
order,  to  be  quiet.  Lerothodi  drew  the  people  in  closer.  Capt. 
Blyth  then  enquired  of  Letsie  if  all  the  Chiefs  were  present, 
and  if  all  had  been  summoned.  Letsie  replied  that  all  Chiefs, 
or  their  representatives,  were  present.  It  soon,  however, 
transpired  that  Masupha,  Joel,  and  Ramanella  were  absent. 
The  Governor's  Agent  then  addressed  the  Pitso,  and  urged 
upon  the  chiefs  and  people  the  necessity  of  having  a  clear 
and  decided  '*  Yea  "  or  **  Nay  "  to  the  Queens  proposals, 
which  were  printed  in  English  and  Tesuto,  and  read  to  the 
people  as  follows  : — 

[A  True  Copy.] 

"  From  the  Queen's  Government  to  the  paramount  Chief 
Letsie  and  to  the  other  chief  men  and  people  of  Basuto- 
land : — 

You  know  that  the  Cape  Parliament  has  passed  a  Bill 
removing  for  the  future  all  connection  with  the  administration 
of  Basutoland  and  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the 
Basutos.  After  the  recent  conduct  of  the  tribe,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  feel  that  they  cannot  refuse  to  assent  to  this 
Bill,  and  the  question  is  accordingly  forced  on  them — shall 
they  resume  direct  charge  of  the  Government  of  Basutoland, 
as  they  had  before  the  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  Colony 
in  187 1,  or,  shall  the  Basutos  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the 
position  they  were  in  before  1868,  when,  at  their  earnest 
entreaty,  the  Queen  accepted  them  as  British  subjects  as  the 
only  way  of  saving  them  from  extinction  as  a  tribe.  The 
Basutos  have  of  late  shown  but  little  gratitude  for  the  disin- 
terested consideration  which  led  the  Queen  to  extend  over 
them  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  When  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Colony,  they  invited  the  High  Commissioner  to 
arbitrate  between  them,  but  his  Award,  although  accepted 
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by  the  Basuto  people,  was  In  a  great  measure  never  fulfilled 
by  them.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are,  therefore,  under 
no  obligation  to  resume  their  Government  or  protection  ;  but 
the  Queen  fears  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone  ;  if  left  to  themselves  the  future  of  the  Basuto  nation 
will  not  be  long.  Letsie  himself  has  said  the  abandoment  of 
Basutoland  means  the  destruction  of  the  Basuto  people  ;  he 
has  added  that  he  wishes  to  remain  in  the  cave  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  father,  Moshesh. 

Before  deciding,  therefore,  on  the  course  which  the  Queen's 
Government  will  take  as  regards  the  future,  they  desire  to 
put  to  the  Basuto  Chiefs  and  people  assembled  as  a  National 
Pitso,  the  following  questions : — 

Do  you  desire  to  remain  British  subjects  under  the 
direct  Government  of  the  Queen  ?  and,  if  so,  do  you 
undertake  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  under  whose  authority  you 
will  be  placed,  and  to  pay  a  hut  tax  of  ten  shillings,  in  aid  of 
the  administrative  expenses  of  your  country  ?  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ask  for  plain,  straightforward  answers,  yes,  or 
no,  to  these  simple  questions.  If  you  say  yes,  the  Govern- 
ment ask  further,  are  you  united  ?  The  Queen  does  not  want 
unwilling  subjects.  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  take 
over  a  divided  people. 

Letsie  then  put  the  question  in  the  following  p>ointed  way 
to  the  Pitso : — •*  Let  me  ask  you,  did  Government  come  to 
Moshesh,  or  did  Moshesh  go  to  the  Government  ?  Here  is  an 
old  man,  Mr.  Dyke.  I  ask  him,  "what  did  Moshesh  do  ?" 
Mr.  Dyke  having  replied  that  **  Moshesh  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment," Letsie  then  continued,  **  My  father  went  to  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  accepted  my  father.  I 
ask,  then,  is  it  right  for  me  to  throw  away  what  my  father 
accepted  ?"  This  appeal,  it  is  said,  •*  brought  down  "  the 
assembled  multitude.  The  Chief  proceeded  at  some  length, 
and  finished  by  saying,  *•  I  am  for  peace,  what  say  ye  ?'* 
There  were  loud  cries  from  all,  **  We  are.  Chief."  Letsie : 
**  I  am  for  the  Queen's  Government.  What  say  ye  ?"  There 
were  loud  cries,  which  shook  the  air,  **So  are  we  Chief! 
Mother,  do  not   leave  your  children  to  be  killed ! "     After 
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Lerothodi  had  addressed  the  meeting,  Jecko,  Mama,  Seiso, 
and  other  Chiefs  came  forward  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  sign  a  document  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Comman- 
dant Nettleton,  at  the  instance  of  Letsie  and  the  Imperial 
Messenger,  which  document,  with  the  signatures  attached, 
will  be  found  lower  down.  Letsie  having  signed  the  docu- 
ment, the  other  Chiefs  and  headmen  present  added  their 
signatiires.  The  Chiefs  who  signed  represented  over  1 10,000, 
and  that  the  absent  chiefs  represent  about  20,000  people. 

Agreement  of  Chiefs  to  the  Terms  of  the  British 

Government. 

We,  the  undersigned  Chiefs  of  Basutoland,  assembled  at 
General  Pitso,  this  29th  day  of  November  1883  as  convened 
by  due  notice,  do  hereby  state  and  affirm  that  we  have  heard 
the  proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  conveyed  by 
the  High  Commissioner  through  Capt.  Blj'th,  C.M.G.,  Act- 
ing Govemor'6  Agent. 

That  we  fully  understand  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 

same. 

That  shortly  these  conditions  are : — 

I. — ^That  tne  Basuto   nation  earnestly  desire  to  remain 

British  subjects,  under  the  direct  Government  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen. 

2. — ^That  the  Basuto  nation  undertake  and  promise  to  be 
obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Laws  and  Orders  of  Her 
Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Officers  he  shall 
appoint. 

3. — ^That  the  Basuto  nation  shall  agree  to,  and  fully  pay 
an  annual  hut-tax  of  ten  shillings  sterling  for  each  hut. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  accept  and 
agree  to  these  terms  in  their  full  sense  and  meaning  without 
any  reservation. 

In  witness  thereof,  we  now  solemnly  affix  our  several 
signatures. 

Signed  and  witnessed  at  Piet  Mokholokholo's  Village  this 
29th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1883  • 
LETSIE  (Wit. — A".  Mabille,  W.  Nettelton), 
LEROTHODI  LETSIE  (Wit.— Nettelton,  J.  Moffat), 
BAREND  LETSIE  (Wit.— Nsttslton,  J-  Moffat)  ; 
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Also — Theko  Letsie,  Mama  Letsie,  Seiso  Letsie,  Nkweb  Moyela 
Letsie  ;  Bereng  Molomo,  for  Molomo,  Itsana  Mosheshoe, 
Tsekelo  Ij^oshesh,  Nhina,  for  Chief  Jonas,  then  Molappot 
Putso,  lor  Chief  Jonathan  Molappo;  Letsie,  Nima 
Moshesh,  (X  their  mark) ;  Wm.  Moshesh,  Tabele  Moshesh, 
J^ob  Molitsane,  Job  Mokhahane,  Sepinare,  Mophoto,  Me^fa, 
Ramabedekwe,  Lethloenya,  Lefoyane,  Tsien,  Senta,  Mothe- 
labe  (X  their  mark) ;  Sethlatsu,  Asrael,  ( X  his  mark) ; 
Abraham  Azrael,  Jeremiah  Job,  Moske  Matthus,  King ; 
Mothlohelsa  (X  his  mark).  Since  Ramanella,  Molomo,  Joel 
Leduma,  and  Moletsane. — 

[The  foregoing  signatures  represent  135,000,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  130,000.] 

Now  that  once  more  the  English  flag  waves  over  the 
Basutos,  there  is  hope  for  them  and  for  South  Africa.  The 
flag  raised  at  Maseru,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  confedera- 
tion plan  until  the  British  Ensign,  the  Emblem  of  the  Free* 
shall  be  hoisted  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  Zambesi, 
right  into  the  heart  of  this  mighty  Continent,  until  steam- 
ships ply  as  pleasure  boats  on  the  Victoria  and  Alexandra 
Lakes  right  down  the  Congo,  as  the  American  steam  boats  do 
on  all  their  inland  lakes.  The  Dutchman  may  object,  but 
he  will  at  last  be  compelled  to  ask  for  confederation.  The 
English  can  aflbrd  to  wait  for  the  future  ;  the  drought  of 
1883  virtually  killed  the  Dutch  in  the  Free  State,  and  to 
secure  once  more  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  will  beg  for 
confederation,  and  Sir  John  Brand,  if  living — if  not,  his 
successor,  will  assure  them  **  all  mill  net  right  come  if  they 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way."  The  Imperial  Government 
would  not  allow  the  land  of  the  old  Chief  Morosi,  at  Quithing* 
to  be  cut  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonial  murdering 
mercenaries,  who,  after  having  starved  the  old  Chief  out, 
shot  him,  and  whose  head  was  cut  off,  boiled  in  a  pot,  and 
stripped  of  its  flesh,  now  to  ornament  the  room  of  some 
officer,  unless  sold  to  a  skull  curiosity-monger.  This  I  had 
upon  the  authority  of  one  Taylor,  who  witnessed  the  boiling, 
notwithstanding  the  after  denial  of  some  in  Colonial  au- 
thority. With  the  full  hope  of  a  wide  military  road  right 
through  Basutoland,  right  across  the  Malutus  and  Double 
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Mountains,  passing  on  in  a  straight  line  to  Natal,  and  then 
veering  off  over  the  Pondo  Mountains,  right  down  to  the  Port 
of  St.  John,  which  is  its  Port  outlet,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  all  this  territory  is  but  to  be  the  reserve  of  the 
Basuto^s,  Griquas,  Pondo  Griquas,  and  Fingoe  lands,  there 
will  be  hope  for  that  part  of  South  Africa,  but  if  the  Imperial 
Government  once  rules  otherwise — due  to  the  influence  of 
traders,  missionaries,  and  others— England  may  look  out  for 
future  trouble  and  expense.  These  territories  must  be  purely 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  natives,  with  full  opportunities 
for  selling  their  produce  and  buying  their  supplies ;  nothing 
beyond  this.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  Basutos  will  grow 
enough  com  that  would  supply  the  whole  of  the  Cape.  It  is 
the  natural  granary  of  that  part  of  South  Africa,  and  thus 
save  an  outgo  for  flour  for  the  Colony  of  about  j^40o,ooo  and 
more.  The  Transkei  can  supply  any  quantity  of  wool,  beef, 
skins,  and  Indian  com,  and  thus  can  at  all  times  prove  most 
beneficial  to  the  Colonists. 

The  Cape  Blue  Book  would  show  the  enormous  trade  that 
was  done  by  these  people  with  the  English  trader  until  the 
madman  Sprigg  destroyed  the  then,  and  after,  possibility  for 
its  development.  To  him  and  his  mercenaries  the  Colony 
owes  a  debt  of  ;f  3 ,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  the  finest  land, 
and  the  love  and  aid  of  the  very  best  race  of  natives  it  was 
the  lot  of  the  Colonists  to  have  as  fellow  subjects.  Truly, 
some  men  are  but  as  curses  to  a  country  ;  and  of  such  may 
be  said  of  Sprigg,  one  cannot  but  hope  that  the  fate  of  these 
people  are  at  last  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened,  progressive, 
and  humane  Govemment,  freed  from  the  control  of  party 
politics  and  missionaries,  and  governed  by  some  well-defined 
plan.  It  has  been  said  there  is  hope  for  any  people  when  its 
statesmen  do  not  think  it  is  their  business  to  interfere  in  every 
matter  and  small  detail.  However  much  my  readers  may  differ, 
I  am  bold  to  say  that,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  all  over 
the  globe,  there  is  too  much  governing.  The  people  only  want 
to  be  left  alone  and  they  will  soon  leam  what  is  their  best 
interest ;  and  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  seen  that  an  equit- 
able, peacefid  exchange  of  goods  are  advantageous  to  the 
interest  of  alL    The  Cai>e  Kaffirs  of  the  past  were  more  o 
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warriors,  while  at  the  present  day  they  are  more  of  herdsmen. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  past  they  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  white  man,  with  all  his  scientific  works  and 
food  supplies.  The  inhabitants  will  yet  feel,  sooner  or  later, 
that  it  is  better  to  belong  to  the  great  power  upon  which  the 
sun  never  sets.  England  is  the  only  power  that  can  enforce 
the  rights  and  duties  of  humanity  as  befits  a  great  power, 
backed  up,  if  needed,  by  the  thunder  of  her  Beets,  firom  Pole 
to  Pole. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

After  partaking  of  a  good  meal,  we  once  more  took  our 
seats  in  a  Cohh's  coach,  and  with  a  hurrah,  we  leave  Aliwal 
for  St.  James  Town  journey.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have 
for  my  vis-a-vis  in  the  coach,  a  real  genuine  woman,  and  a 
good  mother  ;  a  mother  indeed  in  the  Colony,  and  if  it  was 
true  in  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon  that  mothers  were 
wanted,  is  it  less  true  they  are  wanted  in  all  countries  in  these 
days.  Sixteen  children  was  the  number  she  had  presented 
to  the  Colony,  and  with  such  good  conditions,  she  was  .still 
well  and  healthy.  The  words  of  the  Poet  Russell  came  to  my 
memory,  '*  They  who  had  most  children  had  riches  to 
boast."  Ill  health,  due  to  ignorance,  is  the  common  heritage 
of  most  white  women  in  South  Africa.  •*  The  first  wealth  is 
health,* 'so  writes  Emerson,  and  in  this  terse  little  sentence 
is  concentrated  the  ethics  and  economy  of  sanitary  science. 
Some  years  ago,  Gail  Hamilton  vigorously  declared,  •*  that  a 
woman  of  twenty  should  be  as  much  ashamed  of  being  dy- 
speptic, as  of  being  drunk,**  and  not  less  radical  was  the 
address  of  Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  who  relegated  physical  disease  to  a  similar  place, 
that  would  be  assigned  to  defective  morals.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  people  do  not  even  know  what 
health  is,  in  its  true  sense.  Good  health  is  a  positive  condition, 
not  merely  the  negatative  one  of  being  free  from  actual  pain 
or  disease.  Good  health  is  the  inevitable  result  of  good 
conditions,  and  as  it  is  the  first  wealth,  and  the  first  re- 
quisite of  success  in  every  undertaking,  these  conditions 
deserve  careful  study  and  all  our  consideration.  This  healthy 
woman  had  for  latter-day  joys  twelve  children  grown  to 
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maturity.  Her  sons  filling  responsible  positions  in  life  ; 
some  of  her  daughters  married,  giving  joy  to  their  husbands 
in  all  fulness  of  home  comfort,  that  was  truly  to  be  envied. 
I  felt  as  I  conversed  with  her,  her  children  could  indeed  call 
her  blessed,  and  if  it  is  true  that  a  good  wife  is  a  gift  from 
the  Lord,  then,  indeed,  the  man  who  called  her  wife,  must 

have  felt  her  price  was  beyond  the  value  of  Rubies. 

Happ7  he  muBt  pass  his  Life, 
Who  is  directed  hj  a  good  wife, 
Adam  conld  find  no  solid  place 
Until  he  saw  a  woman's  fkoe ; 
In  the  female  race  appear 
Tmth,  darlings  of  a  heart  sincere* 
Confasion  take  the  men,  I  saj, 
Who  no  regard  to  woman  pay. 

This    mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  Native  Land 
Conmiissioner  of  the  past,  and  having  spent  much  of  that 
period  under  the  British  Government,  she  could  speak  with 
authority.     Her  vicissitudes  in  life  under  her  father's  roof, 
and  in  her  own  home,  and  her  removals  through  frontier  dis- 
turbances had  been  many.   At  one  time  she  and  her  husband 
possessed  about  j^30,ooo ;  but  in  later  years,  owing  to  losses 
in   cattle  and    Government    Frauds,  they  grew   poor,   but 
had  still  enough  to  live  comfortably  on  during  the  rest  of 
their  days,  in  the  midst  of  their  happy  children  and  children's 
childien  in  the  Colony  and  in  the  Free  State.     Moreover,  she 
could,  if  so  inclined,  go  to  the  Transvaal,  although  she  had 
no  special  desire  to  visit  the  latter  often,  from  the  fact  that, 
through  the  blundering  of  a  Gladstone,  she  had  lost  one  son 
in  the  late  war,  and  the  sight  of  his  grave  made  her  feel  a 
bitterness  against  the  modern  English  Government  for  its 
folly  and  general  incapacity.     Her  early  recollections  of  her 
father's  home  made  her,  from  contrast,  bitterly  condemn  the 
modern  Rulers  of  Downing  Street,  and  the  present  occupiers 
of  the  country ;  and  she  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  Colony 
was  better  off,  and  freer,  when  the  leading  statesman  in  the 
present  responsible  Parliament,  so  called,  had  no  power  over 
it.     She  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  Basuto  Lands, 
and   the  Transkei,  and  the  adjacent  territories  being  once 
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more  placed  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  She  was  fully  persuaded,  from  her  long  ex- 
periences, that  the  black  man  desired  to  be  under  the  Queen's 
Government.  The  natives  had  no  love  for  the  petty  chiefs 
that  so  continually  informed  them  that  they  had  control  over 
their  destinies,  and  who  were  so  often  changing  their  views 
of  things,  and  altering  their  boundaries  and  general  con- 
ditions, givmg  them  constant  fear  and  change,  to  their  loss 
and  annoyance.  At  present  the  Transkei  is  a  loss  to  the 
colony  of  ;f  450,000  a  year ;  and  if  Europeans  are  located 
upon  Reserves,  a  million  pounds  a  year  will  not  pay  the  cost 
of  Colonial  Government  in  so-called  times  of  peace,  while 
war  will  always  be  looming  within  measurable  distance. 
The  plan  that  is  adopted  in  Canada  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Imperial  Government  in  South  Africa,  and  wherever 
there  are  native  tribes  to  control  or  assist  and  arrange  for. 
There  should  be  Districts  and  Reserves  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  into  which  no  white  man  ought  to  trespass, 
and  out  of  which  no  native,  without  a  full  pass  from  the 
Border  Magistrate,  should  be  allowed.  All  trading  should 
be  done  at  certain  times,  and  only  in  the  boundaries  of  their 
line.  The  huts  and  habitations  should  all  be  a  certain 
number  of  miles  from  the  boundary.  Those  who  without  a 
pass  crossed  the  boundary  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
enemies  of  the  white  man,  to  be  shot  or  otherwise  punished 
according  to  law.  Missionaries,  the  fermenters  of  rebellion 
and  self-covetous  men,  should,  under  no  condition,  be  allowed 
in  the  native  locations.  For  fuller  details  respecting  the 
Missionaries  and  their  aims,  I  refer  my  readers  to  some  of 
my  later  chapters. 

The  Colonial  Government  have  sold  lands  in  Tembuland, 
and  elsewhere  over  the  Kei,  which,  in  equity  and  fairness, 
the  Colony  had  no  more  right  to  sell  them  than  an  American 
Colony  would  have.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  a  township  of 
Umtata  has  been  sold,  though  Umtata  is  not  Colonial  terri- 
tory. Nor  is  this  all.  Round  each  Magistracy,  which,  in 
itself,  is  an  intrusion,  and  would  not  be  wanted  but  for  the 
rapacity  of  the  white  land-occupiers,  and  in  some  cases  land 
thieves,  a  reserve  is  made,  clearing  the  natives  off  and  pre- 

I  2 
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paring  locations  for  Immigrants,  who  eventually  come  into 
collision  with  the  native  black  owners  of  the  soil.  All  this 
might  T^e  tolerated  if  there  was  no  other  land  upon  which 
white  men  could  plough  and  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  there  is  land  in  abundance  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  to 
be  utilised  without  interfering  with  native  rights.  Each 
locality  of  the  globe  is  for  special  races,  and  up>on  it  the 
native  has  unquestionable  rights  to  exist,  as  I  have  explained 
in  my  •'  How  to  Colonise  South  Africa,  and  by  Whom." 

The  natives  are  very  much,  and  rightly,  dissatisfied  at  being 
banished  from  their  homes,  especially  at  ploughing  time  ; 
and  such  is  the  detestable  administration  of  affairs  by 
military  men,  young  hobble-de-hoys,  and  boy  missionaries, 
that  all  the  natives  are  becoming  daily  more  dissatisfied 
and  unsettled,  and  instinctively  feel  that  they  are  being 
pushed  out  of  existence.  Now  this  would  not  be  so  if  the 
land  was  held  as  a  Native  Reserve,  and  blacks  should  be  as 
little  disturbed  as  whites,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  conditions  outside  of  the  boundaries.  The  natives 
know  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  barter  and  trade  with  the 
white  man  ;  but  the  haste  to  get  rich  and  to  secure  the  land 
of  the  natives  leads  to  all  kinds  of  present  distrust  and  future 
complications,  which  nothing  will  remove  or  save  from  but  a 
return  to  Imperial  protection  and  to  non-interference. 
So  far  as  the  present  officials  are  concerned,  let  them 
receive  grants  of  land  in  the  English  portion  of  the  Colony, 
with  the  understanding  that,  as  farmers  or  workers,  their 
outside  monopoly  must  depend  upon  themselves  in  the 
future.  My  female  companion's  relationship  with  Sprigg, 
the- late  Premier,  and  the  In-man  of  King  William's  Town, 
led  to  a  discussion  of  their  respective  qualities.  I  have 
elsewhere  expressed  my  view  of  Sprigg,  the  unfortunate  man, 
the  accidental  placeman  in  a  statesman's  position.  And  yet 
what  could  be  expected  from  a  shorthand  writer  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  Listening  to  men  of  genius  and 
statesmen  will  not  make  the  hearer  a  statesman,  and  no 
amount  of  sitting  on  a  Colonial  Treasury  Bench  will  ever 
convert  this  man  into  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  rule  his 
fellow  men,    Jie  was  a  failure  as  a  farmer,  and  he  failed 
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most  outrageously  as  a  legislator.     His  land-hunger  and  his 
injustice  to  the  Basutos  eventually  incurred  a  debt  for  the 
Colony  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo,  for  which  the  Colony  pay  ;^i 50,000  a 
year  interest — a  fine  legacy  for  the    Colonists    and    their 
children — and  all  due  to  his  want  of  honesty  towards  the 
black  man,  and  in  hunger  for  Land.    This  relative  admired 
the  ambitious  Sprigg,  maintaining  that  he  was  a  plucky  little 
man  ;  but  the  pluck  of  a  wasp  is  not  the  pluck  that  the 
Colony  wants  to  attack  its  Souer  men.   His  one  and  only  suc- 
cess while  in  office  was  the  raising  of  his  own  and  his  brother 
official's  salary,  fully  showing  his  mercenary  feelings  and 
strong  desire  to  help  self.     There  was  no  pluck  in  this,  for 
the  opposition  went  with  him  in  this,  as  the  members  hoped 
in  time  to  be  benefited  by  the  increased  salaries.    And  this 
has  really  come  to  pass.     His  efforts  to  save  a  relative  from 
distress  and  from  just  pynishment,  when  out  of  office,  reflects 
no  credit  on  him.     Upon  what  condition  he  determined  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  powers  that  were  to  save  him  it 
would   be  unwise  to  make    known.      As  a    husband    and 
father,  and  even  a  citizen,  he  may  be  a  credit  to  each  ;  but 
as  a  statesman,  in  or  out  of  office,  he  is  a  perfect  failure. 
Of  his  dearly-beloved  brother-in-law  nothing  good  can  be 
said.     Even  this  lady  admitted  that  she  had  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  his  career,  which  would  have  been  still  more  deplorable  but 
for  his  wife,  who  had  so  carefully  helped  him,  and  looked  after 
his  children — which  she  could  not  help  bearing  him  while 
living  in  conjugal  relationship.    He  owed  all  his  advantages 
to  her  and  her  relations.     She  was,  so  to  speak,  his  living 
salt,  and  to  her  he  owed  his  safety.    He  was  know  to  be  a 
lecherous  blackguard,  one  that  could  be  bribed,  and  in  his 
public  character  most  vile,  though  he  escaped  punishment, 
and  even  now  thinks  he  may  escape  it.     I  brand  him  as  a 
disgrace  to  human  kind,  and  as  a  monument  of  warning  to 
others.     Her  advice  to  General  Gordon,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Basutoland,  was  most  wisely  given,  and  he  had  to  admit  in 
the  end  he  had  been  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry, 
who,  in  not  listening  to  his  advice  dismissed  him  from  his  post 
of  Colonial  Commandant,  and  disgraced  themselves.  General 
Gordon's  plan  of  defence,  his  constant  patrolling,  and  thp 
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wide-sweeping  reduction  of  sinecures  and  salaries  in  the 
force,  were  most  masterly  ;  he  did  not  even  spare  his  own 
salary.  Of  course,  all  this  gave  offence  to  the  would-be 
Generals,  Commanders,  Colonels,  and  other  mercenaries, 
who  desired  to  saddle  themselves  upon  the  Government,  who 
lived  only  upon  war  and  dead  men's  wealth,  and  whom  we  find 
at  the  present  time  so  numerous  a  class  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 
elsewhere.  Her  views  of  a  good  wife  and  mother  agreed  with 
mine  to  a  degree  that  I  had  never  met  with  in  my  life 
before.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  wise  to  enlighten 
women  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  laws  of  health,  physiolog>% 
food,  maternity,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  heredity,  and  so  on. 
For  a  fact,  however,  we  need  the  vital  truth  demonstrated, 
that  only  in  company  with  woman  can  man  hope  to  progress 
and  the  future  race  to  improve.  Her  experience  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Cape  Slave-Emancipation,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  big  fraud  of  the  Government  and  its  agents  in  England. 
At  the  time  of  what  is  called  the  Emancipation  Era,  the 
Emancipators  ignoring  that  in  freeing  the  black  they  were 
enslaving  the  white  producers  in  England.  The  forty 
million  of  pounds,  bearing  an  interest  at  this  day  of  about 
two  million  pounds  every  year.  By  means  of  this  interest,  a 
burden  on  the  white  producers,  the  debt  since  the  Emancipa- 
tion may  have  been,  so  to  speak,  paid  twice  over  in  interest ; 
and  yet  the  debt  still  remains  unpaid  by  the  white  slaves  of 
England.  Noble  Emancipators  that  free  the  black  and 
enslave  the  white  for  ever  !  This  lady's  experience  of  six 
Kaffir  wars,  and  afterwards,  her  last  sad  loss  that  of  her  first- 
born in  the  Transvaal,  made  her  very  bitter  on  the  Gladstone 
party  and  the  many  supporters  of  Exeter  Hall  who  howl  so 
loud  for  equity  for  the  black,  and  forget  the  equality  of  the 
white  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  long  been  residents  in  South  Africa,  compels  them 
to  protest  against  the  false  preaching  and  the  bad  influence 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  parade  themselves  as 
the  teachers  of  equality,  and  say  that  their  God  made  all 
men  of  one  blood.  The  cant  of  the  missionaries  has  more  or 
less  been  the  cause  of  many  wars,  combined  with  the  ever- 
lasting land  and  cattle  hunger,  not  only  of  the  white  traders, 
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but  of  the  missionaries  themselves  and  the  colonists  generally 
All  these  men  may  deny  this,  but  it  is  true  gospel,  that  will 
last  until  the  sysiem  is  altered  of  allowing  white  farmers  and 
traders  to  live  among  and  in  the  midst  of  the  natives.  The 
lady*s  influence  and  example  in  piaking  her  children  homely 
and  musical  was  all  that  one  could  desire,  and  she  thoroughly 
understood  that  if  a  mother  would  make  a  home  comfortable 
for  her  children,  she  must  at  all  times  invite  their  young 
acquaintances  to  join  in  their  choruses,  and  must  assist  them 
in  instrumental  exercises.  Would  that  all  mothers  understood 
this  fact  1  then  home  would  indeed  be  home  to  boys  and  girls, 
and  a  deep  everlasting  love  would  grow  and  increase  for 
the  best  of  parents.  Truly  she  comprehended  that  in  such 
cases  mothers  exercise  more  influence  for  good  in  a  home 
than  the  father,  and  she  gloried  in  the  fact  that  all  earnest 
noble  minded  men  had  admitted  that  to  their  mother's  in- 
fluence they  owed  their  success  and  greatness  in  life.  The 
position  of  woman  in  any  nation  shows  the  grade  in  civili- 
sation of  that  nation.  It  has  changed  much  in  history.  Our 
European  forefathers  passed  their  lives  in  the  battle  and  the 
hunt,  in  eating  and  sleeping,  while  the  women  performed  all 
the  hard  work  of  life.  This,  indeed,  was  the  general  state  in 
early  times,  and  modem  respect  for  women  was  a  clear  sign 
of  progress.  Even  among  the  Greeks  woman  was  a  house- 
slave.  Demosthenes  said  **  That  the  duty  of  woman  was  to 
watch  the  house,  as  though  woman*s  highest  function  was 
that  of  a  watch-dog.**  Paul  declares  •*  That  women  should 
obey,  and  should  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.*' 
Mohommedanism  had  its  paradise  with  houris,  not  with 
women,  and  never  treated  woman  as  the  companion  of  man. 
In  China  she  was  man's  servant.  In  the  middle  ages  we  find 
every  form  of  ill-usage  of  women — as  illustrated  in  the  treat- 
ment of  witches,  poor,  wretched  women,  bereft  of  all  rights. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  woman's  position 
was  at  its  worst.  All  travellers  show  us  that  among  savages, 
women  are  degraded  into  mere  beasts  of  burden,  while  the 
men  hunt  and  shoot.  They  have  no  rights.  They  are  bought 
and  sold.  In  South  Africa  a  woman  can  be  bought  for  cattle. 
Among    the  Zulus  the  men  fight,  play,  visit  each  other; 
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women  work.  Among  half-civilised  nations  they  are  but  little 
better.  With  some,  women  must  not  speak  if  guests  are 
present,  must  kiss  their  hands,  and  so  on.  As  civilisation 
advances,  woman's  position  improves,  and  it  is  the  best 
measure  of  the  culture  of  a  nation.  America  is  the  El  Dorado 
of  woman.  There  she  enjoys  both  respect  and  liberty. 
Woman  is  not  there  the  helpless,  defenceless  creature  she  is 
in  some  lands  ;  young  women  may  travel  about  freely  and  in 
jjerfect  security.  The  watching  of  young  girls  usual  in 
France  and  Germany  is  unknown  in  America.  The  principle 
there  is  that  of  human  equality.  The  system  prevailing  of 
common  education  is  good.  It, corrects  the  roughness  of  the 
boys,  and  has  the  tendency  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  girls. 
In  a  college  in  Ohio  where  there  were  1,200  students,  one- 
third  were  girls.  Political  equality  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
though  many  societies  are  working  for  it,  and  in  England  it 
has  only  been  denied  by  a  small  majority  in  Parliament.  In 
'America  there  are  female  preachers,  lawyers,  writers,  lecturers, 
and  so  on,  and  the  favourite  lecturers  are  females.  Many 
teachers  are  women ;  indeed,  there  are  more  female  than  male 
teachers.  Female  physicians  are  increasing  in  number ;  there 
are  now  four  hundred,  while  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only 
twenty.  England  is  far  behind  America  in  its  treatment  of 
women.  In  woman  the  development  of  the  emotional  functions 
is  greater  ;  in  man  the  intellectual.  This,  again,  is  a  result, 
not  a  cause.  Woman's  brain  has  been  used  differently  from 
that  of  man,  and  time  and  heridity  have  caused  the  greater 
development  of  the  emotional  part.  Woman's  education 
stops  at  the  age  at  which  man's  real  education  begins.  If  men 
were  kept  for  generations  in  the  kitchen,  while  women  were 
sent  to  college,  the  present  condition  would  probably  be  re- 
versed. Besides,  higher  education  is  already  showing  results. 
At  the  last  examination  held  at  the  London  University,  the 
percentage  of  passes  was  higher  among  the  women  than  ^mong 
the  men.  Woman  is  capable  of  the  highest  achievements  in 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  and  in  science.  Women  who  rise 
above  the  ordinary  intellectual  level  find  obstacles  to  their 
progress  placed  in  their  way.  Man  should  not  shrink  from 
an  equal  competition.     Since  women  have  been  allowed  to 
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fill,  as  Queens,  the  highest  position  in  the  State,  why  shoulJ 
lower  offices  be  closed  to  them  ?  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  unmarried  women  and  widows  in  gaining  a  livehhood  are 
cruel.  The  life  of  an  independent,  self-respecting,  unmarried 
woman  is  better  than  that  of  an  unhappy  married  one.  All 
careers  should  be  thrown  open  to  women.  Happy  marriage 
can  only  exist  in  equality  and  in  friendship.  Women  in 
England,  before  1868,  had  few  or  no  rights  in  the  nation's 
life.  Since  then  great  changes,  political,  social,  and  legal, 
have  taken  place.  Women  have  received  the  right,  as  rate- 
payers, to  vote  on  the  School  Boards,  and  to  be  elected  to 
them.  Fears  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  women 
in  public  life;  but  they  have  shown  themselves,  on  the 
School  Boards,  to  be  quite  equal  to  men.  The  Municipal 
Vote  could  only  be  exercised  by  unmarried  women.  Before 
1870  married  women  had  no  right  to  property ;  they  rather 
were  themselves  property.  If  a  married  woman  held  property 
it  could  only  be  by  trustees,  who  held  it  for  her.  If  a  married 
woman  was  in  a  position  where  sureties  were  required,  she 
could  not  give  them,  but  judges  have  often  accepted  their 
bonds,  although  legally  worthless,  in  order  to  avoid  worse 
injustice.  In  1870  married  women  were  given  some  rights, 
and  in  1 88 1  wider  changes  were  made.  Now  married  women 
can  hold  property,  can  sue  and  be  sued,  in  a  word,  recognised 
by  the  law.  The  political  franchise  is  still  withheld  from 
women,  but  cannot  be  kept  from  them  much  longer.  It  is  not 
a  party  question.  Many  Tories  are  in  favour  of  it,  hoping, 
by  clerical  influence,  to  use  the  woman's  vote,  while  many 
Radicals  believe  they  would  win  women's  aid.  The  more 
co-operation  there  is  between  men  and  women  the  better  for 
all.  Men  would  find  in  woman's  patience,  woman's  devotion, 
woman's  endurance,  woman's  courage,  woman's  loyalty, 
the  best  aids  for  work  for  human  good. 

Women  influence  men  in  all  things  of  their  life  for  good  or 
for  evil,  and  often  change  the  destinies  of  man.  Neither  can 
occupy  the  position  of  the  other.  Nature  and  humanity  need 
both  for  the  purposes  of  the  race.  Without  consideration  for 
others,  man  is  a  poor  selfish  being,  and  without  cultivated 
intelligence,  the  most  beautiful  woman  is  little  better  than  a 
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well-dressed  doll.  The  one  excels  in  power  of  brain,  the 
other  in  qualities  of  hearts ;  and  though  the  head  may  rule, 
it  is  the  heart  that  influences.  Both  are  adapted  for  the 
functions  they  have  to  perform  in  life ;  and  to  attempt  to 
impose  woman*s  work  upon  man  would  be  quite  as  absurd  as 
to  attempt  to  impose  man's  work  up>on  woman.  Woman  can 
be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  fire-side.  Woman  is  by  her 
very  nature  coihpassionate,  gentle,  patient,  self-denying, 
loving,  hopeful,  truthful,  and  her  eye  sheds  brightness  all 
around. 

WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

Wh«n  man  if  waxing  frail, 

And  his  hand  ia  thin  and  weak. 
And  hia  lipa  are  parched  and  pale, 

And  wan  and  white  hia  cheek  ; 
Oh«  then  doth  woman  prove 
Her  oonatancj  and  love. 

She  flitteth  by  hii  chair, 

And  holds  hia  feeble  hand  ; 
She  watoheth  erer  there, 

Hia  wants  to  understand ; 
His  yet  unspoken  wiU 
She  hasteneth  to  fblfil. 

She  leada  him  when  the  moon 

Is  bright  o*er  dale  and  hill, 
And  all  things,  save  the  tone 

or  the  honey  bees,  are  still, 
Into  the  garden's  bowen. 
To  alt  'midst  herbs  and  flowers. 

And  when  he  goes  not  there, 

To  feed  on  .breath  and  bloom. 
She  brings  the  posy  rare. 

Into  his  darkened  room  : 
And  'neath  his  weary  head 
The  pillow  smooth  doth  spread. 

Until  the  hoor  when  death 

His  lamp  of  life  doth  dim, 
She  never  wearieth, 

She  nerer  leareih  him : 
Still  near  him  nigbt  and  day. 
She  maati  hia  ^••Xfnj. 


\ 
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And  when  his  trfab  o'er, 

And  the  turf  is  on  hit  breast, 
Deep  in  her  bosom's  core 

Lie  sorrows  nnexpress'd : 
Her  tears,  her  sighs,  are  weak, 
Her  settled  grief  to  speak. 

And  though  there  may  arise 

Balm  for  her  spirits  pain ; 
And  thoogh  her  qniet  eyes 

Uaj  sometimes  smile  again : 
Still,  still,  she  mnst  regret. 
She  nerer  oan  forget ! 

Anon. 

And  here  I  may  venture  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which, 
though  of  universal  interest,  is  not  indeed  forgotten,  but  the 
educator  shrinks  from  it,  the  parents  avoid  it ;  it  is  con- 
sidered unwise  to  mention  it  at  all.  Love  between  the  sexes — 
the  laws  of  affinity  regulating  young  and  old  are  ignored,  and 
especially  are  the  young  persons  left  to  gather  their  ideas 
from  love  stories,  or  the  shallow  experience  of  others,  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  and  who  know  not  that  love  to 
woman  is  more  than  ambition  is  to  man,  her  life,  her  light, 
her  very  all.  Love  in  its  purity,  its  loftiness,  its  unselfishness, 
is  a  proof  of  our  moral  excellence.  It  is  by  this  passion, 
which  no  words  can  describe,  that  the  world  is  kept  fresh  and 
young  ;  it  releases  man  from  slavery  to  self.  All  love 
renders  us  wise  in  a  degree,  and  elevates  the  intellect.  One 
of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  to  a  woman  was  that  of 
Steele,  **  that  to  have  lived  with  Lady  Hastings  was  a  liberal 
education/'  Woman  is  not  woman  until  she  has  known  love, 
neither  is  man,  man.  Better  to  have  loved  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all.  Men  and  women  enter  a  world  of  joy  and 
interest  through  love  and  matrimony.  Family  life  may  be 
full  of  trials  and  sorrows ;  the  home  may  be  full  of  cares ; 
but  in  the  end  they  purify ;  a  home  without  children  is  in- 
complete. A  man  always  devoted  to  business  grows  narrow, 
and  hardens  while  watching  for  advantages,  and  in  so  doing 
grows  suspicious  and  ungenerous,  and  then  it  is  seen  that 
home  influence  and  domestic  cares  withdraw  the  mind  from 
the  degrading  practice  of  the  age.     Make  money,  honestly,  if 
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you  can,  but  make  money ;  buy  cheap  and'sell  dear,  away 
from  such  degrading  maxims  the  home  is  refreshment  and 
rest.  But  a  man  who  loves  his  home  and  family,  does  not 
think  it  wise  to  confine  his  sympathies  only  to  that  haven  of 
peace.  His  love  enlarges,  and  through  his  family,  it  shows 
itself  in  the  world.  What  a  happy  man  Edmund  Burke 
must  have  been,  when,  after  all  his  political  struggles,  he 
could  say  that  directly  he  entered  his  house  every  care 
vanished,  there  he  found  rest  of  brain  and  peace  of  mind  in 
union  with  his  high  minded  wife.  For  a  man  to  enjoy  true 
happiness  in  marriage  he  must  have  a  mind  mate  as  well  as 
a  help  mate ;  it  is  not  needed  that  she  should  be  a  copy  of 
himself.  A  man  does  not  want  a  manly  woman,  who  thinks 
she  is  superior  to  himself  in  business  matters  and  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  life,  any  more  than  a  woman  desires  a  womanly 
man  who  makes  himself  foolish  in  a  home.  And  a  man  must 
be  full  of  affection  when  he  can  feel  that  even  in  pwDverty  he 
would  not  exchange  his  wife  for  the  whole  world.  The 
brain  woman,  says  Windell  Holmes,  never  interests  us  like 
the  heart  woman.  Men  are  so  wearied  with  business  and 
themselves  in  these  days,  that  it  is  not  mental  contention, 
but  soothing  influence  that  must  cheer  a  man  after  his 
day's  struggles.  Of  course  there  must  be  mind  in  mind  and 
sentiment  to  make  two  loving  hearts.  A  true  wife  should 
possess  such  qualities  as  make  home  a  place  of  repose 
for  the  husband  ;  a  good  sensible  wife  should  do  as  much  as 
possible,  to  free  her  husband  from  the  troubles  of  the  family 
management  ;  and  a  man  in  return  should  not  at  any  time, 
waste  his  substance  or  give  a  just  cause  for  a  wife  to  chide 
him  for  a  neglect  of  duty,  either  in  providing  the  means  of 
living  or  in  helping  to  train  up  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  the 
useful  knowledge  of  the  world.  A  man  should  look  for  cheer- 
fulness in  preference  to  brilliancy.  Lively  talents  are  not 
always  in  place  in  a  tired  man's  home. 

Pftiiion,  »t  timee,  ii  too  distarbing ;  ber  lore  ihoiild  bo 

A  lore  tbat  clingB  not,  nor  ii  exigent ; 

Encnmberf  not  tbe  actiTe  purpoBes, 

Nor  drflins  tbeir  voDrce ;  bnt  prefers,  witb  free  gnce, 

Plearare,  at  pYePtnre  touched,  at  pleesore  wai?ed. 

A  wMhing  ii  th«  wearitd  timTeUer'f  ftet^ 
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A  qnflDcliiiig  of  his  tbint,  a  f  waet  repoie— 
AltematiFe  and  preparative.    In  groree. 
Where,  loring  mnoh  the  flower  that  lores  the  fhade, 
And  loving  mnoh  the  shade  that  that  flower  loves. 
He  jet  is  nnbewildered,  nnenslaved. 
Thcnoe  starting  light  and  pleasantly  let  go 
When  serioDS  serrioe  and  dnty  calL 

Of  all  qualities,  good  temper  is  the  one  that  wears  the  best 
in  married  life ;  with  self-control  it  gives  patience,  the 
patience  to  bear  and  forbear,  to  listen  without  complaint,  to 
refrain  until  the  angry  moment  is  passed,  and  then  the  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  A  man's  character  is  powerfully 
influenced  by  his  wife  ;  a  lower  nature  will  drag  him  down,  a 
higher  lift  him  up.  Many  great  men  of  all  ages  have  to 
admit  the  great  debt  they  owe  their  wives ;  while,  un- 
fortunately, many  men  have  been  unequally  yoked  to  their 
sorrow.  Great  and  terrible  are  many  men's  struggles  ;  but 
greater  still  is  the  misery,  that  most  tragical  of  all  things  for 
a  noble  soul,  loneliness  of  heart,  that  silent  crucifixion  for 
which  there  is  no  solace  and  no  sympathy.  How  awful  to 
live  evermore  in  a  Gethsemane  !  No  appeal  to  God  to  take 
the  cup  of  anguish  away  is  of  any  utility,  for  'the  sufferer 
knows  that  he  must  drink  it  night  and  day  till  he  dies.  And 
if  the  unhappy  woman  who  disguises  intense,  inordinate, 
insatiate  selfishness  under  fine  phrases,  the  most  merciful 
judgment  that  can  be  pronounced  by  the  unfortunate  man  is 
that  she  is  not  perfectly  sane,  for  were  she  not  insane  she 
would  deserve  the  bitterest  curses. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  the  examples  that 
could  be  given,  showing  the  many  good  wives  that  have 
helped  their  husbands  in  thought,  word,  writing  and  deed  ; 
this  must  be  left  for  some  future  chapter  ;  also  how  mother's 
have  helped  and  watched  over  their  sons  in  their  upward  and 
arduous  task.  Picture  Cromwell's  mother  never  going  to 
rest  until  she  was  assured  of  his  safety.  The  debt  of  men  to 
women  is  unknown  ;  and  well  it  would  be  if  men  would 
never  forget  this  ;  if  they  always  remembered  it  they  would 
act  very  differently  to  women,  and  while  remembering  that 
they  had  a  mother,  they  would  honour  all  women,  and  do 
their  best,  at  jUl  times,  to  raise  rather  than  debase.    If  these 
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truths  were  more  fully  appreciated  in  all  the  relationships,  it 
would  be  better  for  all.  The  man,  the  head,  the  wife  for 
home  commands,  that  is  the  true  idea  and  ideal.  My 
companion  maintained  that  a  woman  was  equal  in  brain  to 
man,  and  fitted  at  times  to  be  a  bread  winner  ;  to  the  last  I  pro- 
tested against  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  should 
of  necessity  so  toil,  that  there  are  times  when  the  woman  is  the 
stronger,  and  that  necessity  calls  upon  her  then  to  support  all, 
I  admit.  This  patent  fact,  I  could  not  dispute  or  refute ; 
but  that  is  due  to  the  want  of  justice  on  the  part  of  men  and 
society  in  general.  I  admit  the  value  of  all  women  knowing 
how  to  help  themselves,  and,  therefore,  would  give  them 
equal  chances  to  know,  and  do,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
man  toiler ;  but  in  marriage,  a  woman  may  know  many 
things  without  being  required  to  perform  them,  as  long  as  the 
husband  is  in  health  and  able  to  do  his  duty,  just  on  the 
same  principle  that  it  may  be  useful  that  a  man  should  know 
how  to  cook  coffee,  or  a  chop,  or  to  sew,  seeing  that  so 
many  young  men  emmigrate ;  this  would  be  a  help  to  them  in 
time  of  need,  and  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  learn  all 
these  useful  things  than  waste  their  time  in  smoking,  drink- 
ing, card  and  billiard  playing,  and  other  foolish  ways  of 
passing  their  time.  This  lady,  however,  was  convinced  that 
with  proper  training,  a  good  daughter  could  be  both  musical 
and  a  good  helpmate  to  a  man  in  all  things.  And  if  it  was 
the  general  practice  of  mothers  to  train  their  daughters 
wisely,  wives  would  be  looked  upon  as  something  very 
different  from  merely  a  superior  servant  in  a  man*s  house. 
I  have  met  with  many  women  ;  but  not  before  did  1  meet  in 
the  Colony  one  who  so  fully  endorsed  my  views  of  the  right 
position  of  women.  In  all  matters  she  felt  with  me  that  men 
wanted  more  than  house  ornaments,  they  wanted  loving  com- 
panions in  all  things. 

FIRST    LOVE. 

Tib  sweet  to  bear, 

At  midnight,  on  the  blue  and  moonUgbt  deep. 
The  long  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier 

Bj  diatMioa  miUowedy  o'er  the  waten  creep ; 
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fls  iwsei  to  fee  the  eTttning  itar  appeuri 
'Tifl  fwaet  to  listen  as  the  night  winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  riew  on  hi^ 
Tlie  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  skj. 

Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-montbed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home : 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Cor  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark, 
Or  lulled  by  fidling  waters ;  sweet  the  hom 
Of  bees,  the  Toice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

Sweet  ii  the  yintage,  when  the  showeriog  grapes, 

In  bacchanal  profosion,  reel  to  earth, 
Pnrple  and  gashing ;  sweet  are  oar  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  raral  mirth ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps ; 
Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-bom's  birth  ; 
Sweet  IB  revenge    especially  to  women ; 
Pillage  to  soldiers — uprise-money  to  seamen. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy ;  and  passing  sweet 

The  nnezpeoted  death  of  some  old  lady 
Or  gentleman,  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who've  made  "  as  yoath  *  wait  too,  too  long  already 
For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  cuantry-seat. 
Still  breaking,  bat  with  stamina  bo  already, 
That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  condemned  post-obits. 

'Tis  sweet  to  win — ^no  matter  how— one's  laurels. 

By  blood  or  ink  ;  'tis  sweet  to  pat  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  one's  quarrels, 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend  ; 
Sweet  ii  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
Dear  is  the  helplees  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  school-boy  sport 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love.    It  stands  alone, 
Like  Ac'am's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked — all's  known, 
And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall. 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 
No  doubt,  in  &ble,  as  the  unforgiven 
Fire  which  Promethns  filched  for  ns  from  heaven. 

Btbon. 


CHAPTER.  VIII. 

As  we  ran  on  the  ladies  drew  my  attention  to  the  coal-fields  of 
the  district,  and  I  heartily  agreed  with  them,  that  it  was  part 
of  the  Wealth  of  the  Colony,  and,  that  to  work  at  the  mines, 
was  the  future  work  of  the  Colonists,  and  that  it  would  be 
far  better  if  men  were  employed,  and  took  spade  and  pick, 
than  to  carry  military  weapons  of  destruction  over  their 
shoulders,  and  as  their  schoolmasters  do  not  carry  a  ruler  or 
a  cane  at  their  sides,  why  is  it  necessary  for  soldiers  to  carry 
in  time  of  peace,  their  slaying  tools  so  prominently  ?  Is  it 
such  a  noble  profession  to  be  a  slayer  of  men  and  a  public 
advertised  murderer.  Butchers  are,  as  a  rule,  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence,  rather  than  labour  or  life-producers.  Away, 
away,  with  such  evidence  of  our  civilized  barbarians ;  to  be 
defenders  of  one's  country  is  a  grand  position,  but  to  be 
merely  blood  letters  out,  and  life  takers,  as  mercenaries,  is  a 
most  degraded  position  to  occupy;  instead  of  such  mon- 
strosities,  let  us  have  Captains  and  Generals  of  industy, 
and  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  turn  all  weapons 
into  peaceful  tools  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  let  us  assist 
and  help  in  the  time  when  men  shall  cease  to  hunger  alter 
each  other's  goods,  without  giving  an  equal  quantity  of  goods 
in  return.  Service  for  service — labour  for  labour.  Goods 
for  goods  all  based  on  equitable  values,  cost  l)eing  the  limit 
of  price  to  meet  all  times,  then  indeed,  may  we  expect  the 
lamb  in  man  to  be  with  the  lion  in  man,  as  we  do  not  find  it 
to  day  in  all  modern  nations,  moved  as  they  are  now,  and 
exercised  by  dynastic  influence,  as  in  Germany  and  other 
states  in  Europe.  It  is  no  use  praying  for  peace  in  our  time. 
O  Lord !  and  consecrating  and  blessing  flags  to  be  carried 
into  a  field  of  battle,  and  for  Bishops  who  represent  the  Son 
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of  God  and  Peace  upon  Earth,  to  wish  all  success  from  their 
God  of  Battles,  But  it  is  to  labour,  and  labour  alone,  that 
peace  and  good-will  is  to  be  achieved,  if  not  in  our  time,  O 
Lord,  then  in  that  of  our  children's,  not  that  I  pray  for  peace 
iuo  ur  time  and  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  our  children,  if  for 
a  purification  process,  we  must  fight,  then  let  the  present 
generation  have  its  share  of  glory  and  death  likewise. 

The  working  out  of  the  coal   mines  and  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  South  Africa  would  be  far  better  than  the  hunt  for 
gold-mines,  and    the  constant  seeking  of  diamonds ;    fortu- 
nately   the  latter,   has   its  limits,   the    return  for  diamonds 
presently  will  not  cover  their  cost ;  and  the  need  for  gold  will 
in  the  future  be  a  second  consideration,  the  quantity  for  orna- 
ments will  be  less,  for  the  time  will    come,  when  European 
human  beings  will  think  it  vulgar,  and  on  a  level  with  African 
oegroes  to  bedezon,  with  all  kinds  of  jewellery;  and  let  the 
English  once  make  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  inconvertible 
legal  tender  money,   the  gold   conventional  symbol  of  bar- 
barism will  be  ignored,  from  the  very  fact  that  paper  currency 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  trade  and  taxation.  It  is  labour 
that  should  enrich ;  all  the  haphazard  style  of  getting  rich  is 
most  demoralizing,  and  must  at  all  times  be  protested  against* 
Work,  and  work  alone,  should  enrich,  not  luck,  chance,  or  false 
speculations  ;  let  this  be  but  understood  in  the  future,  then 
the  man  with  real  work  in  him  will  be  the  only  man  honoured  ; 
not  as  now,  the  man  who  reaps  where  he   never  sowed,  or 
gathers  from  the  labours  of  others,  that  which  enables  him 
to  live  in  affluence,  from  that   for  which  he   never  gave  an 
equivalent  in  any  form,  shape  or  way.     When  this  principle 
is  recognized,  and  a  young  man  seeks  the  heart  and  hand  of 
his  loved  queen,  it  will  not   be  a  question, — **  can  you  keep 
my  daughter,  as  she  now  lives,  or  what  is  the  income  you  now 
possess  ?  and  the  probable  one  you  can  secure  at  the  expense 
of  others  and  perhaps  his  relations,  who  in  their  manner  have 
some  monopoly  of  the  producer's  labour,   but  the  power  the 
man  posseses  for  work,  and  his  freedom  from  vice,  from  the 
wasting  of  his  time  at  billiards,  or  any  other   folly,  such  men 
of^  work  and  grit  in  them,  will  then  never  fear  to  live  honestly 
and  honoutablv,  and  will  rejoice  to  settle  down  as  comfort- 
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able  citizens  in  any  state  or  country,  and  work  heartily  and 
willingly  for  their  wives  and  families,  and  then  fulfil,  if  not  the 
whole  duty  ol  man,  as  much  as  lays  in  their  power.  It  was 
while  discussing  all  these  general  matters  that  she  hastily  drew 
my  attention  to  the  spot,  where,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
driver  who  having  too  much  on  his  chest,  and  in  his  head 
in  the  shape  of  a  strong  spirit  of  the  Colony,  and  although 
repeatedly  requested  to  throw  off  the  same,  and  who  in  not 
doing  so  by  his  carelessness,  threw  over  the  coach,  and  in  so 
doing,  broke  several  of  the  passengers  ribs  and  bones,  and  in 
this  lady's  case,  reversed  the  order  of  nature,  for  she,  in  the 
general  capsize  was  thrown  on  to  the  panting  breast  of  a 
big  Dutchman,  who  was  made  unconscious  by  the  collision, 
and  thus  experienced  that  instead  of  united  we  stand,  it  was 
united  we  fell,  much  to  the  injury  of  both.  Such  accidents 
are  often  occurring,  and  it  is  time  that  a  Strong  protest  should 
be  made  against  the  use  of  King  Alcohol  by  the  drivers  of 
the  post  and  passenger  carts,  the  use  of  which  so  often  ends 
in  broken  limbs  and  sprained  joints  for  the  remainder  of  our 
days. 

Just  as  this  horrible  accident  had  been  related  we  rode 
in  full  gallop  into  St.  James'  Town,  a  Colonial  speculation  in 
town-making.  With  a  light  step  we  rushed  in  the  hotel  for 
a  bath,  after  which  we  adjourned  to  the  supper  table.  Whilst 
partaking  of  the  supper  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  that  had 
been  in  the  Zulu  campaign,  one  who  had  often  rode  with,  and 
acted  as  interpreter  for,  the  late  Prince  Imperial  (so  called,  of 
France),  who  met  his  death  while  playing  the  soldier  in  a 
country  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in.  .  In  my  pro- 
testing against  such  conduct,  and  expressing  that  perhaps  his 
death  solved  a  European  difficulty,  I  but  roused  the  ire  of  this 
would-be  great  man,  who,  while  acknowledging  my  strictures 
on  the  oath-breaker.  Napoleon  III.,  assured  me  that  the 
Prince  was  a  most  estimable  young  man ;  not  knowing  him  I 
could  not  deny  this,  not  caring  much  if  it  was  so,  I  took  no 
trouble  to  deny  or  dispute.  My  statement  was  that  this  young 
trained  man-slayer  had,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself.  He  went  out  as  a  volunteer ;  and, 
although  it  ought  not  to  be,  that  children  should  be  respon- 
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sible  for  their  father's  sin  and  mother's  folly,  unfortunately, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  children  do  suffer  for  their  fathers 
errors,  and  in  such  case  his  career  and  death  should  warn  us 
to  avoid  the  evil  and  seek  the  good.  And  in  the  end  I  still 
maintained  that  we  had  a  duty  to  perform,  in  not  failing  at 
all  times  to  hold  up  to  public  hatred  and  execration  his 
father  so  believed,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  condoned  his  coup-de-etat  after  his 
success  in  shooting  down  the  Parisians,  seized  his  throne  in 
France,  and  who  assisted  him  to  swear  before  high  heaven 
and  the  God  of  the  Universe  to  uphold  the  Republic  in 
France  in  1848,  but  which  he  stabbed  in  the  dark  in  1851, 
for  his  self-aggrandisement ;  and,  as  the  eldest  son  of  that 
Church,  that  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  curse  of 
Europe,  he  received  their  support  to  enslave  the  PVench, 
until  Sedan  once  more  freed  the  French  from  perjurers, 
assassins,  mountebanks,  courtesans  and  the  false  teachers  of 
the  Son  of  Peace.  These  truths  must  be  made  known.  It  is 
time  that  such  human  man-eaters,  in  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  any  other  Church,  should  be  denounced,  offend 
who  it  may.  At  this  time  an  unfortunate  woman  stepped  in, 
who  by  dress  and  appearance  had  seen  better  da)s,  but 
who,  alas,  was  one  of  many  that  is  to  be  found  in  South 
Africa.  These  confirmed  dipsomaniacs  profess  to  be  subject 
to  mental  depressions.  If  it  is  the  outcome  of  hereditary 
disease  it  is  something  awful  to  contemplate,  and  which  so 
often  ends  in  confirmed  drunkenness,  and  who  at  last  become 
so  selfish  that  even  their  children  learnt  to  despise  and  even 
hate  them ;  and  at  last  this  leads  to  making  innumerable 
shams  all  over  the  country,  till  one  is  disposed  to  say  that 
the  Colony  is  peopled  by  vice  and  sham — everyone  tries  to 
appear  what  they  are  not,  and  never  were.  It  makes  one 
feel  ill  to  meet  so  many  ;  the  women  seem  simply  idiotic  in 
their  pride  and  nonsense,  in  the  midst  of  roguery,  beggary 
and  bankruptcy.  These  respectable  tiplers,  who  live  by 
pretence  and  sham,  and  under  the  plea  of  diarrhoea,  feign  an 
excuse  for  drinking  a  great  deal,  until  the  drink  mania  is 
their  master.  If  it  was  a  disease,  and  uncontrollable,  how 
awful  I  for  which  one  cannot  express  one's  horror  sufficiently. 
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It  would  almost  appear  that  there  are  some  natures  never  to 
be  reclaimed,  and  that  they  must  go  their  way  and  abide 
their  fate.  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  feel  that  one  has  a 
good  mother  in  her  old  age ;  it  makes  a  man  proud  of  such. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  how  sad  it  must  be  for  the  children 
and  orphans  of  such  unfortunates  that  cannot  control  them- 
selves, their  children  constantly  getting  in  contact  with  the 
native  races,  which  necessarily  destroys  their  character, 
morally  and  intellectually.  You  can  see  it  in  so  many  of  the 
farmers*  boys,  who  seem  to  have  no  decided  character,  no 
ambition,  no  intellect,  a  perfect  vegetable  life,  at  all  times,  in 
all  things.  Now  and  then  you  do  meet  with  those  who, 
weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of  being  life  producers, 
and  who,  to  some  extent,  lead  unnatural  lives,  and  live  on, 
asking  themselves  whether  they  are  so  living  right  in  limiting 
their  number,  which  seems  at  times  as  great  mysteries.  But 
that  drunkards  and  mere  human  beasts  should  multiply,  and 
the  rational  beings  become  less,  is  to  be  regretted.  There  is 
but  one  comfort,  that  the  few  born  to  such  reasonable  beings 
should  give  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  their  production,  and 
make  their  parents  proud  of  such  offspring. 

It  was  while  dotting  these  thoughts  down  that  I  determined 
to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  the  thoughts  of  Car- 
ington  Forster,  who  so  wisely  and  fully  explains  my  views, 
and  to  whom  I  feel  profoundly  indebted. 

HEREDITARY  DESCENT. 
Hbreditarv   Transmission    of    Disease. 

''  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  infamous 
to  perpetuate  diseases." — Colonel  E.  Ingersoll. 

«  The  hereditary  transmission  of  disease  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  hideous  evil  and  the  greatest  curse  attending 
civilised  humanity." 

«  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  number  of  human  beings  are 
totally  unfit  to  reproduce  the  race,  and  that,  if  they  do  so, 
they  will  necessarily  entail  misery  upon  their  posterity.*' — 
Marquis  of  Queensberry. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about  the  rights  of 
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man ;  there  is  one  "  right  of  man/*  however,  which  has  yet  to 
be  recognised  by  man — the  prenatal  right  of  every  human 
being  bom  into  Hfe  to  a  sound  and  healthy  organisation. 
This  is  the  sacred  birthright  of  all ;  nor  can  any  human  being 
be  denied  it  without  an  infinite  wrong  being  done  him,  for 
which  nothing  can  atone.  Yet  how  is  this  sacred  **  right  of 
man  "  recognised  ?  The  sufferings  of  millions  from  inherited 
infirmities,  weakness,  and  disease  supply  the  soul-sickening 
answer.  The  curse  of  their  parentage  rests  upon  millions, 
stamped  from  birth  with  tendencies  to  disease,  and  its  con- 
sequent suffering  and  death.  That  to  be  bom  with  a  healthy 
and  sound  organisation  is  a  life  worth  living,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  fearful  responsibility  in  this  matter  of 
parentage  is,  nevertheless,  almost  universally  ignored.  That 
parentage  has  any  such  resp)onsibility,  is,  indeed,  so  far  from 
being  practically  understood  among  us,  that  it  is  actually  in 
this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  our  en- 
lightenment, all  our  knowledge,  all  our  wonderful  and  much- 
vaunted  progress,  a  novel  doctrine.  Anything  more  frightful 
than  this  shocking  ignorance  of,  and  complete  indifference  to, 
this  resp)onsibility  of  parentage  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of.  The  last  consideration  commonly  with  those  contemplating 
matrimony  and  parentage  is  whether  they  are  capable  of 
transmitting  a  sound  organisation  to  their  offspring.  Every 
other  petty  consideration  and  paltry  question  is  taken  into 
account,  but  this,  the  all-important  one.  Men,  and  especially 
women,  marry  every  day,  who  are  totally  unfit  to  become 
parents,  and  transmit  their  own  diseased  conditions  to  their 
unhappy  ofisprings.  The  children  of  such  parents — puny, 
delicate,  and  unhealthy — become  in  their  turn,  in  due  time, 
the  progenitors  of  a  still  more  debased  progeny ;  and  so  the 
evil  goes  on.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  disease  and  diseased  conditions  going  on  amid  us 
that  it  must  inevitably,  unless  checked,  soon  lead  to  the  rapid 
degeneration  of  the  race.  Millions  are  born  with  diseased 
tendencies,  which  sooner  or  later  show  themselves,  and  con- 
demn their  victims  to  pain  and  suffering  and  premature 
death.  Indeed,  "  more  human  beings  die  from  diseased 
tendencies   inherited    from   parents,   who   bad  themselvea 
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inherited   them,   than   from   all  other   causes  of  death  put 
together." 

The  civilised  world  is  full  of  disease,  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child.  Yet  such  disease  is  assumed  by  some  to  be 
the  irremediable  and  peri>etual  lot  of  the  race  ;  and  the  curse 
thus  inflicted  on  human  beings,  solely  by  human  agency  is 
attributed  to  the  Deity.  The  awful  truth  is,  we  have  become 
so  familiarised  with  inherited  disease,  in  all  its  forms,  that 
we  have  become  callous  to  it.  That  fell  destroyer,  consump- 
tion is  deliberately  transmitted  to  an  extent  simply  horrible. 
What  one  of  us  whose  circle  of  acquaintance  does  not 
include  a  consumptive  family  ?  Who  of  us  is  there  who  has 
not  witnessed  the  fatal  drama — youth,  slowly  fading  and 
wasting  away  into  the  grave,  after  a  taste  of  life  ;  so  short 
that  they  may  be  almost  said  never  to  have  lived  at  all  ? 
Thousands  of  those  thus  condemned  to  a  lingering  and  pain- 
ful death  directly  owe  their  dreadful  fate  to  their  parentage. 
Besides,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
liver,  stomach,  brain,  kidneys,  may  all  be  thus  transmitted. 
Scrofulous  diseases,  syphilis,  and  the  horrible  affections  of 
cancer  and  tumours,  are  all  hereditary ;  and  thousands  are 
condemned  to  suffer,  more  or  less,  all  their  lives  from  one  or 
other  of  these  diseases,  inherited  from  their  parentage — all 
because  their  parents  were  ignorant  of  the  great  truth,  that 
the  child  derives  its  organisation  in  each  and  every  particular 
from  its  parents ;  or,  knowing  this,  elected  in  their  criminally 
selfish  indifference,  to  ignore  it,  and  wilfully  bestow  a  legacy 
of  suffering,  a  heritage  of  woe,  upon  the  unhappy  beings  they 
called  into  life. 

The  thought  of  the  fearful  amount  of  human  pain  and 
suffering  thus  inflicted  by  human  agency  is  simply  appalling. 
The  lives  of  thousands  are  embittered  and  rendered  useless  by 
hopeless  and  chronic  invalidism.  Thousands  are  endowed 
with  so  little  vitality  that  the  necessary  energ)'  and  vigour  of 
body  and  mind  for  making  existence  itself  tolerable  are 
wanting.  We  see  such  people  everywhere,  especially  in  our 
large  towns,  where  we  meet  them  by  hundreds  in  the  streets. 
We  can  hope  to  see  this  hideous  evil  stayed,  when  all  shall 
fully  recognise  and   understand   the  great   responsibility  of 
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parentage.      Towards  bringing  this  about    all  the  zeal  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  will  be  given.     The  chief  and 
primary  evil    to  be    overcome  is    the    frightful    ignorance 
and  indifference  prevalent  on  the  subject.     When  once  this 
responsibility  of  parentage  is  fully  recognised  and  understood, 
there  will  be  created  a  strong  public  opinion,  which  will  cause 
it  to  be  regarded  as  criminal  to  perpetuate  disease  ;  when  it 
will  be  universally  recognised  that  those  who  are  unable  to 
b^et  children  with  strong  and  healthy  bodies  have  no  right 
to  transmit  disease  and  physical  debility.     The  real  immo- 
rality of  the  doctrine — so  long  unquestioned  even   by  good 
Christians  —  that    every    man    or    woman,  whatever    their 
physical  condition  and  health,  has  a  right  to  bring  beings  into 
the  world  at  will,  will  be  apparent  to  all.     Too  long  has  tiie 
fearful  amount  of  human  woe  and  suffering   for  which  this 
pernicious  doctrine  is  responsible,  been  accepted  as  unavoid- 
able and  ordained  by  God.     "  The  God  of  orthodoxy  has 
long  enough  been  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  inherited  heredi- 
tary misfortune   of   mankind."     Those   who   are    unable   to 
transmit  the  birthright  of  a  sound  and  healthy  organisation 
to  their  offspring  have  no  right  to  become  parents.     To  give 
life  without   this  birthright    is    nothing  less  than  a  crime, 
and  should  be — as  it  will  be — so  regarded.     Only  tht)se  are 
fit  to  become  parents  who  are  fit  to  propagate  the  race  ;   and 
no  man  or  woman  who  is  not  strong  and  healthy  is  fit  to 
propagate  the  race.     By  no  process  of  reasoning  or  casuisty 
of  argimient  whatever  is  any  human  being  free  to  transmit 
disease  and  suffering.    When  the  world  shall  have  recognised 
the  righteousness  of  this  prohibition,  no  man  or  woman,  not 
even  a  monster,  will  seek  or  wish  to  ignore  or  disregard.     All 
prospective  parents   will    see    how    great    a  duty  devolves 
upon  them  of  obeying  the  laws  of  health,  and  preserving  and 
augmenting  their  physical  strength  and  vigour.      As  they 
value  the  happiness  and  well-being  of   their  offspring,   will 
they  be   careful  against  incurring  any  disease  or  weakness 
themselves.      In  a  word,  parents  rightly  appreciating  the 
great  natural  law,  that  the  organization  of  their  child  depends 
entirely  upon  themselves,  will  no  longer  ignore  their  respon- 
sibility, or  be  selfishly  indifferent  as  to  the  life-long  legacy 
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they  bestow  upon  it.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we 
hope  to  see  the  vast  amount  of  disease,  which  may  be  traced 
to  hereditary  transmission,  disappear.  When  disease  shall 
be  the  exception  instead  of,  as  now,  the  rule,  and  when,  with 
a  better  understanding  and  avoidance  of  the  causes  of 
acquired  disease,  man  will  be  restored  to  his  own  natural  and 
normal  condition,  and  dissolution  take  place  only  when  old 
age  and  the  decay  of  all  the  faculties  should  make  it  what 
it  ought  always  to  be — the  welcome  termination  to  a  long  life. 
This  should  be  the  lot  of  every  man.  This  will  be  the  lot 
of  every  man  who  is  well  bom  (in  the  only  true  sense),  and 
who  lives  always  a  healthy  and  natural  life. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  evening  previous,  at  the  supper-table,  we  were  warned 
that  we  should  start  early,  it  being  Sunday,  and  we  were 
expected  to  get  into  Dordrecht  before  churchtime,  as  it  was 
considered  irreverent  for  post  or  passenger  carts  to  disturb, 
by  the  sound  of  their  bugles,  the  churchgoers,  and  more  or 
less  put  the  whole  of  the  rising  village  in  a  ferment  and 
commotion  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  passengers  and 
post.  At  the  hotel  I  had  hastily  jotted  down  my  previous 
remarks,  and,  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  lay  me  down  to 
sleep.  Now,  although  warned  to  start  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing I  was  not  prepared  for  the  after  early  annoyance.  With 
the  notice  that  early  was  the  start,  I  retired  to  rest,  so  to  speak, 
with  one  eye  and  ear  open  ;  and  to  my  annoyance,  at  mid- 
night, I  heard  the  bugle  sounding.  With  a  fright  I  started 
from  my  bed,  and  warned  my  other  bedroom  companions 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  our  departure.  From  our 
general  feelings  and  need  of  rest  we  felt  somehow  there  must 
be  a  mistake  ;  and  then,  to  surprise  us,  we  found  that  it  was 
not  our  coachman  that  had  bugled,  but  the  bugler  of  a 
detachment  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Corps,  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  conglomerations  of  human  units  to  form  a 
defensive  wall  for  a  colony  that  was  ever  brought  together 
as  a  military  force,  officered  by  perfect  incapables,  and  in  the 
end  not  even  fit  for  its  primary  work — that  is  of  waylaying 
drifts  and  catching  cattle  lifters,  either  the  poor  Dutch  whites 
or  the  conmion  Kaffir  thief.  Cattle  lifting  (since  the 
demoralization  of  the  country,  due  to  its  jumping  from  one 
thing  to  another,  since  the  finding  of  gold  and  diamond 
fields)  is  quite  a  feature.  Many  and  many  a  white  man,  to 
their  eternal  disgrace,   have  been  placed  on  the  roads  as 
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felons  for  cattle  stealing.  For  a  Kaffir  to  steal  is  part  of  his 
training,  and  somehow  he  has  an  impression  that  the  white 
man  has  stolen  his  lands,  therefore  he  thinks  it  no  crime  for 
him  to  take  the  cattle  or  sheep  upon  the  land  so  stolen.  The 
Kaffir  considers  it  no  crime,  only  an  annoyance,  to  be  found 
out;  but,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  he  takes  his 
punishment,  and  returns  to  his  family,  a  martyr,  and  an 
example  for  the  natives  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  white 
man — the  stealers  of  their  grazing  ground.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Kaffir  and  Dutch  stealers  is  very  marked. 
The  former  steals,  kills,  and  consumes  in  haste  over  the 
night  fire,  and  enjoys  it,  while  he  thinks  how  he  pays  out  the 
farmer  who  steals  his  land,  but  never  compensates  him  for 
his  loss.  The  white  man  cattle  stealer  brings  all  the  cunning 
and  ingenuity  to  hide  his  crime  against  his  fellow  white  man. 
With  fresh  false  branding,  with  red-hot  pincers  pinches  out, 
and  with  hot  scissors,  he  stamps,  cuts  out,  and  clips  pieces 
of  the  ears  off  the  sheep,  stopping  the  blood  flowing,  and  in 
various  ways  hides  the  villanous  deeds  done  in  the  night, 
and  then  through  the  night  drives  them  into  his  hired  kraal, 
and  passes,  until  found  out,  as  an  honest  man.  So  degraded 
have  the  poor  Dutch  and  white  loafers  in  the  colony  become, 
that  it  is  not  stealing  they  think  about,  it  is  the  being  found 
out  that  distresses  them.  In  some  respects  this  is  on  a  par 
with  the  old  Spartans,  but  with  the  difference  that  the 
Spartan  studied  in  every  way  how  to  elude  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy  he  was  seeking  to  destroy.  The  South 
African  white  thief  steals  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  toil  and 
secure  the  labour  of  his  own  hands ;  the  Kaffir  steals  in 
many  cases  to  satisfy  hunger.  As  a  rule  his  Dutch  master 
starves  and  beats  him,  and  in  desperate  hunger  he  takes  the 
cattle,  eats  the  flesh,  and  hides  the  offal  and  skin  in  the 
ground  and  passes  on ;  but  if  by  chance  he  drives  on  the 
stolen  cattle  to  his  own  or  his  friends*  kraal,  and  the  farmer 
traces  the  spoor  to  such  kraal,  the  law  of  Kaffir  com])ensa- 
tion  is  applied,  and  for  one  sheep  he  recovers  ten,  and  other 
cattle  in  proportion  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  chief  positively 
eats  him  up,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  rob  the  white  man. 
Now  all  this  Kaffir  stealing  would  be  prevented  if,  as  1  have 
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before,  in  previous  chapters,  drawn  attention  to,  the  Kaffir 
had  his  own  reserve.  So  far  as  the  white  stealers  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  a  question  of  right  dealing ;  for,  although  it 
may  appear  strange,  it  is  no  less  true,  than  well-to-do 
farmers  will  steal  sheep  from  their  neighbours,  as  the 
Criminal  Records  could  give  proof  in  many  cases.  Now, 
from  various  sources  and  information  given,  as  the  usual 
statement  runs,  the  boy  officer  commanding  this  small  troop 
at  James  Town  had  an  idea  that  the  Kaffirs  were  out 
on  a  cattle-lifting  expedition,  so,  with  all  the  stupidity 
of  youth,  he  could  not  keep  council  on  the  Saturday, 
and  so  gave  further  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  would-be 
stealers  ;  he  bugled  up  with  all  his  might,  making  it  known 
to  all  in  the  town  to  their  intense  disgust  at  being  woke  up  in 
fright,  but  to  the  joy  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  contemplated  the 
cattle  lifting  on  that  night ;  full  warning  having  been  given, 
the  troop  afterwards  returned  finding  out  nothing,  which  only 
in  the  future  gave  them  a  disregard  for  the  after-night  stealing. 
It  might  be  put  as  a  question,  of  course,  with  no  idea  of  getting 
an  answer — why  do  night  patrols  advertize  what  they  are 
about,  and  when  they  are  going  out,  and  thus  defeat  the 
purpose  they  contemplate  ? 

The  night  being  cold,  or  rather  I  should  have  said  the  early 
mom,  we  begged  for  ^coffee,  and  although  we  were  willing  to 
wait  until  four,  the  landlord  though  he  might  as  well  get  rid 
of  us  all,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take  his  full  Sunday  rest 
afterwards.  Personally,  the  landlord  was  a  very  decent  man, 
who  did  his  best  to  make  us  all  comfortable,  but  his  kindness 
gave  us  no  pleasure,  as  we  contemplated  the  cold  raw 
morning  we  should  have  to  ride  though,  and  as  my  rheuma- 
tics had  not  left  me,  I  looked  forward  in  dread  ;  but  grumbling 
being  of  no  avail,  we.  got  into  our  seats,  and  as  the  driver 
felt  there  was  any  amount  of  time,  and  as  the  road  was  not 
first-class,  we  simply  walked  to  the  next  stage,  and  my 
readers  can  picture  our  position  in  one  of  the  coldest  districts 
of  the  colony,  for  tightening  our  wraps  and  shaking  ourselves 
to  get  warm  proved  of  no  avail,  and  only  when  passing  the 
coach,  a  then  perfect  wreck,  that  had  been  turned  over  five 
times  and  broken  an  innumerable  number  of  limbs  and  bones. 
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did  we  forget  for  a  moment  our  bodies  and  the  intense  cold 
of  the  morning ;  the  recital  of  the  horrors  of  past  travelling 
we  all  felt  was  no  joke  ;  and  our  then  position  gave  us  no 
love  for  Free  State  or  Colonial  travelling,  and  we  truly  felt 
that  our  lives  were  not  our  own,  and  as  we  walked  on  with 
half-sleepy  horses  in  the  dark,  my  readers  can  picture  the 
awful  plight  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  ;  however,  it  is  a  long 
road  that  has  no  turning,  and  finally  we  arrived  in  a  half- 
frozen  state  at  the  next  stage. 

During  this  early  dark  morning  journey,  I  was  awoke 
somewhat  in  horror  by  our  coachman,  who  was  made  mad 
by  the  action  of  his  servant,  who  he  called  Satan,  and  who 
he  threatened  with  death.  It  l^as  often  been  a  puzzle  to  me 
where  we  should  find  old  Satan.  If  his  character  is  a  true 
one,  I  feel  I  had  often  met  with  his  imps  in  my  travels,  that 
I  feJt  quite  curious  like  to  know  his  exact  whereabouts.  In 
the  old  indictments  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  it  ran 
that,  moved  by  the  Devil,  a  deed  of  violence  was  committed. 
The  drawers  of  such  an  indictment  were  not  logical  enough 
to  see  that  if  such  was  true,  then  the  Devil  ought  to  have 
been  tried  for  the  offence.  We  never  hold  a  child  responsible 
for  the  breaking  of  a  window  if  a  strong  arm  takes  hold  of 
the  childs  hand,  and  thrusts  it  through  the  pane  of  glass — 
but  apart  from  joking,  some  of  the  helps  in  the  colony  are 
most  aggravating,  and  it  makes  drivers  and  others  feel  as  if 
they  were  Devil-worried  somehow.  It  is  no  use  telling  them 
that  at  one  time  all  the  Devils  went  into  the  pigs  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews  and  got  drowned,  for,  in  reply,  they  will  tell  you 
that  is  another  dodge  that  won't  do  for  the  land  marines.  From 
the  time  of  that  to  the  said  event  occurring,  there  are  many 
whose  interest  it  is  in  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of  Devils, 
just  as  the  Birmingham  Brass  Founders  find  it  pays  to  make 
South  or  West  African  idols  to  frighten  and  keep  into  sub- 
mission the  believers  of  man  made  God's  and  Devils. 

At  last,  after  shivering  in  the  cold  for  over  seven  hours, 
we,  with  a  beautiful  sun-rise  that  cheered  us  up  as  we  rode 
on,  entered  the  yet  to  be  noble  avenue  of  trees  that  led  right 
on  to  the  little  town  of  Dordrecht,  and  just  in  time  for  a 
hearty  breakfast,  and  getting  in  so  early  without  fear  of 
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disturbing  early  prayer  makers.  Dordrecht  is  in  a  most  un- 
fortunate position,  and  for  heat  in  the  summer,  must  be 
insufferable,  while  in  winter  the  bleak  winds  from  the  Storm - 
berg  range  of  mountains,  as  one  Scotchman  told  me,  must 
be  keener  than  found  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The  Dutch 
population  of  the  district  of  Dordrecht,  especially  the  old 
families,  are  very  rich  in  sheep,  and  thus  it  forms  the  def)ot 
for  all  the  wool  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no  secret 
how  these  Dutch  became  so  wealthy  ;  having  driven  out  the 
natives,  they  allotted  to  themselves  a  farm  about  the  extent  of 
six  thousand  acres,  in  some  cases,  twelve  thousand  ;  and  with 
a  few  sheep  they  at  last  were  large  flock  owners.  In  some 
years  of  panic,  or  when  some  trekked  into  the  Transvaal 
because  they  could  not  secure  Kaffir  slaves  for  their  demands, 
sold  their  farms — in  some  cases  for  a  bag  of  coffee.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  settled  Government  due  to  the  connexion  with 
England  and  the  rise  in  price  of  all  lands  and  proi>erty,  due 
to  the  finding  of  the  Diamond  fields,  they  are  worth  thousands 
of  pounds.  These  farmers  live  in  a  rude  kind  of  w^ay,  some- 
what apart  from  the  English  farmer.  With  their  usual  gene- 
rosity based  on  fear,  they  had  given  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  wool 
and  skins ;  and  they  had  erected  a  monument  to  their  Dutch 
Deity  in  the  form  of  a  two  spired  Church,  costing  in  all  about 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Without  this  constant  demand  by 
the  Dutch  ministers  calling  it  out  through  their  fears,  vir- 
tually the  Dutch  religion  would  be  dead, — as  see  Reports  of 
the  Synod  in  November,  1883,  in  Cape  Town.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  meeting  place  of 
the  young  Dutchmen  to  court,  even  propose  in  their  house  of 
God  ;  get  accepted,  married,  and  in  some  cases  done  for  ;  the 
house  in  which  their  children  are  christened,  confirmed,  etc., 
and  their  general  meeting  house  for  all  purposes,  to  keep  up 
appearances  in  the  land  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  given 
them  by  the  aid  of  their  rifles.  To  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  that  they  had  not  forgotten  their  gifts  on  the  principle 
of  Old  Jacob's  plan  of  action — the  third  Jew  of  notoriety  for 
clever  tricks  of  business  at  the  expense  of  man,  and  even  his 
God  of  Israel,  for  after  having  made  such  a  good  bargain  in 
getting  all  the  promises  for  a  pot  of  porridge,  he  bargains  tha^ 
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if  his  Lord  will  save  him  from  his  brother's  righteous  indigna- 
tion and  punishment,  and  bring  him  safe  to  his  Father's  house 
again,  he  will  give  him  one- tenth  of  the  possessions  he  the 
Lord  had  given  him,  the  same  amount  of  percentage  that  the 
Egyptians  give  to  the  Jews  of  modem  days.  It  is  astonishing 
how  considerate  these  old  ancient  Arabians  were,  and  are,  to 
give  one-tenth  of  their  wealth  they  secure  out  of  the  labour 
of  other  producers  hands,  as  a  sacrifice  most  acceptable  to 
their  Jehovah  ;  what  striking  generosity  for  the  other  nine- 
tenths.  This  is  the  spirit  and  principle  Jacob's  descendants 
act  upon  to  this  day.  Finding  that  their  game— private  and 
public  plundering  is  now  becoming  known,  the  modern  Jews 
and  their  advocates  in  their  Banner  of  Israel,  howl  out  in 
fear,  and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  cowardly  and 
criminal  withdrawal  of  English  troops  from  Egypt,  and  in  so 
withdrawing,  consigning  millions  to  perpetual  misery  when 
they  know  that  the  presence  of  the  English  is  the  sole 
shield  for  incurable  cruelties  and  hopeless  oppression  in  the 
Nile  valley ;  it  has  come  to  this,  that  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the 
English,  they  are  told  they  are  related  to  the  Jews  and  Arabians 
and  they  must  take  possession  of  the  Alexandria  gate  and  the 
gate  of  the  Eastern  World,  Constantinople ;  and  why,  be- 
cause the  so-called  aristocracy  of  God  demands  them  to 
secure  to  them  the  power  of  laying  it  on  heavy  upon  the 
Egyptians  in  the  shape  of  interest  for  money  that  they  never 
lent,  although  they  hold  bonds  of  indebtedness  that  the  late 
Khedive  gave  in  their  name,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
tracted at  the  mouth  of  England's  cannons,  and  at  the  point 
of  their  bayonets.  The  English  press  is  nothing  unless  it  is 
fulsome,  laudatory  and  servile,  so  since  the  coming  of  age  of 
a  Jew  of  a  hundred  years,  a  man  that  was  knighted  for  what 
one  knows  not  of,  or  wherefore,  if  real  merit  is  to  be  the 
reason  why  men  are  to  be  honoured.  We  are  told  that  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  is  a  grand  type  of  the  chosen  people ;  if 
types  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  pride,  then  give  me  the 
great  massive  head,  with  its  broad  breadth  of  forehead,  its 
intellectual  look  and  grandure  of  the  old  Greeks,  rather  than 
the  facial  outline  of  the  Jews  that  one  meets  in  Kimberley, 
London,  or  any  large  centre.     If  it  is  a  handsome,  ugly  class 
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of  men  that  is  required,  then  commend  me  to  the  modern 
types  of  Jews,  who,  with  a  life-time  of  cunning  and  forestalling 
are  to  be  found   in  every  Jew  quarter.     Since  the  days  of 
the  bastard  Jew   Disraeli    who  was  a  curse    to    England, 
it    is   customary   to  speak    with  bated    breath ;     but   while 
I   breathe   I   denounce    the    Charlatan  that,   in    England's 
name,  used    loud-sounding    words,   and    played  such   high 
jinks  before    the    world,  and  who  was  but  a  discarded  son 
of  Israel  among  his  own  people,  and  who  only  tolerated  him 
for  the  support  he  gave  in  his  official  capacity  to  enable  his 
brethren  to  bull  and  bear  the  exchanges  of  Europe.     We  are 
told  that  they  have  been  a  discarded  race,  everywhere  perse- 
cuted and  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.     Nothing  of  the  kind — it  is  no  at 
religious    persecution    at  all.      Who    cares  in   the  present 
whether  they  go  to  a  synagogue  or  not,  whether  they  fast, 
wash,  or  do  otherwise  ?      Why,  the  cunning  of  their  race 
was  exemplified,  if  we  accept  the  account,  from  the  very 
beginning.     Their  Joseph  is  placed  in  Egypt  in  early  times, 
in  his  forestalling  of  the  corn,  to  eventually  enslave  its  people 
by  the  very  food  that  the  Egyptians  had  raised  themselves. 
Who  oppressed  them,  when  led   on   by  one  Joshua,  they 
invaded  a  land  of  peace  and  contentment — as  old  Palestine 
is    described — and   with    fire    and    sword    destroyed    men, 
women,  and  children,  on  the  principle  that  no  descendants 
of  the  natives  of  the  soil  should   increase  and  multiply  to 
remove  the  oppressors  in  after  time  ?     If  these  actions  are  to 
be  applauded,  one  is  almost  sorry  that  the  same  principle 
was  not  applied  when  they  were  in  Egypt,  learning  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Egyptians,  in  gratitude  for  the  land 
of  Goschen  given  them.     I  have  often  thought  it  must  have 
been  some  mistake  that  the  Jews  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  while 
the  ancient  Egyptians— the  scientific  and  the  philsophers  of 
their  time — met  a  watery  grave.    The  immense  wealth,  the 
outcome  of  usury    and    commissions,   not   of   labour,  has 
enabled  them  to  control  the  bourses  of  Europe  ;  and  so  they 
can,  as  it  were,  direct  the  policy  of  Cabinets  and  Courts. 

It  is  not  their  religion — for  that,  like  the  many  religions  of 
the  past,  is  dead  ;  but  to  the  power  they  possess,  due  to  our 
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false  monetary  laws,  of  securing  the  wealth  of  the  world  into 
their  hands  without  giving  an  equivalent  for  it.  They,  as 
of  old,  now  seek  to  hold  the  nations  in  their  grasp,  and  even 
call  for  England's  protecting  arm  to  guard  Egypt  and  Syria  ; 
so  that  when  of  necessity  they  have  all  once  more  to  go 
to  Arabia  with  the  jewels  and  wealth  they,  in  the  form  of 
interest,  borrow  from  all  the  nations  they  have  dwelt  among. 
To-day  they  could  buy  the  whole  ol  Palestine  and  Syria 
from  the  Turk,  who,  for  a  price,  would  willingly  sell  it. 
To  Arabia  the  land  of  their  ancestors — the  Chaldean  is  still 
in  the  family—  as  to  the  restoration  which  is  the  hope  that 
cheers  and  animates  them,  that  is  pure  fudge  and  snobbish- 
ness, they  never  want  to  return  until  they  can  find  no  more 
honey  to  sip  or  wealth  to  cull  from  the  soft-headed  and 
tender-hearted  foreigner,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  make  his 
own  money,  relies  upon  the  use  of  that  the  Jews  have  gathered 
together  somehow. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  most  respectable  men  among 
the  Jews ;  no  doubt  made  respectable  by  English  titles  and 
bought  ones  in  open  markets  in  Europe,  secured  in  England 
by  the  great  gifts  to  the  people  in  power.  The  Englishised 
foreign  nobodies,  hereditary  peers,  are  irresponsible  men. 
The  mass  of  Englishmen  have  no  delight  in  honouring  these 
men,  oppressors  and  usurers,  but  all  being  done  in  the  name 
of  England.  As  an  Englishman  I  protest  against  the  public 
Jew  Swindle.  That  these  titled  men  work  according  to 
their  rules  of  interest,  and  amass  their  wealth,  I  don't 
deny.  In  the  middle  ages  we  had  military  exploiters  who 
took  possession  of  the  soil,  and  gradually  gathered  into  their 
hands  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  people,  which  is  called 
rent,  and  to  the  success  of  their  foreign  ancestors  is  the 
amount  oi  their  present  rent  roll.  It  is  financial  exploit- 
ing that  now  gives  command,  and  the  bodies  of  men  who 
mass  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  in  centres,  arrange  for  the 
customs,  compel  all  to  borrow  or  steal  from  the  arranges — 
and  thus  you  secure  a  land  of  borrowing  slaves  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  merry  free  England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
young,  hopeful  Jew,  with  a  small  capital  lent  by  his  brethren, 
with  suavity  and  cunning,    embarks    in    business,    thinks 
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nothing,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  first  jottings,  of  making 
dupes,  cheating  his  creditors,  going  into  bankruptcy,  burning 
his  business  premises  and  pocketing  the  insurance  money,  or 
even  to  give  the  Christian  a  bad  name,  he  will  even  burn  his 
own  synagogue  down  (as  in  Germany  in  1833)  to  gain  sym- 
pathy from  his  fellows;  but,  when  successful,  with  the  proceeds 
founds  the  house  of  Dan,  Nathan,  Joseph,  Levi,  Manasseh, 
or  some  other  compound,  and  poses  as  one  of  the  aristocracy 
of  his  local  God  of  Judea,  wlio,  so  they  say,  commanded  his 
ancestors  to  commit  those  villainous  acts,  as  related  in  their 
Bible,  and  to  commit  those  indecent  practices  to  be  found  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  O  Moses,  O  Moses !  thou  manslayer, 
tooth-drawer,  and  tailor,  you  might  have  been  tolerable  ; 
but  as  a  lawgiver,  before,  behind,  or  after  Pharaoh's  time, 
you  have  been  a  misfortune  to  the  world,  and  a  disgrace  to 
your  race,  and,  in  handing  down  your  arrangements,  a  curse 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  one  thing  that  you  were  truthful 
in,  was  that  the  children  suffer  for  their  fathers*  sins.  May 
the  Jews  return  to  the  land  of  their  original  fathers  must  be 
the  earnest  prayer  of  all  his  well-wishers. 

But  to  the  Dutch,  although  they  claim,  like  the  ancient 
Arabians,  to  clear  out  this  land  of  South  Africa  of  all  the 
Hittites,  Perizzites,  etc.,  and  make  it  their  Palestine,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  object  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  yearly 
w^ealth  for  such  human  priests  as  they  have.  Religion  is  no 
longer  the  mystery  it  was  ;  a  Holy  of  Holies  and  a  peep 
behind  the  curtain  is  now  to  be  had  for  a  small  consideration. 
Fire  from  Heaven  is  no  longer  needed  to  bum  the  sacrifices ; 
priests  and  their  friends  can  accomplish  all  the  consuming 
without  theii  God  in  these  days,  needing  the  scent  of  burnt 
offerings.  In  this  the  Dutch  truly  believe  ;  the  old  dispensa- 
tion has  passed  away,  and  their  faith  in  a  new  one  is  not  of  th« 
liveliest,  if  their  gifts  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  for  the  need  of  going  to  the  towns  for  a 
supply  of  food,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
they  are  too  lazy  to  raise  on  their  lands,  the  church  would 
see  them  but  seldom ;  and  in  that  case  the  traders  would  be 
troubled  the  less  for  small  change  to  appear  generous  when 
at  the  church,  when  the  plate  is  presented  to  them.     Christ's 
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men  they  are  not,  and  the  teachers,  so  called,  of  this  Christ 
know  nothing  of  his  real  teachings.  The  preaching  is  all  in  a 
double  Dutch  Hottentot  language  that  the  Hollander,  or 
fprcign  man,  retails  out  to  them.  The  hypocrisy  and  selfish- 
ness of  these  Dutch  ministers  is  apparent  to  an  outside  looker 
■  on  ;  in  that  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  if  the  Dutchman 
has  a  sly  inkling  of  the  truth.  At  one  time  his  gifts  in  garden 
and  field  produce  were  considerable  whenever  he  came  into 
the  town  ;  and  the  feeders  of  religious  milk  to  these  babes  are 
all  mourning  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  and  the  scarcity 
of  the  gifts  of  the  farmers  ;  and  they  even  find  it  better  to 
place  their  sons  in  the  business  houses  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  lawyers'  offices,  rather  than  bring  them  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  or  manipulate  them  into  pulpit-talkers  like 
theniselves.  Truly  they  are  wise  in  their  generation :  it  is 
such  an  easy  step  to  cheat,  lie,  and  rob  in  the  pulpit,  and 
then  continue  the  same  in  some  Boer  Winkcl,  as  is  now  the 
custom  of  the  Jew  and  German  traders  in  South  Africa. 

I  have  met  many  of  these  old  missionaries,  men  of  humble 
German  origin,  who,  perhaps,  with  all  earnestness  starttd 
in  their  work  of  talking  to  the  heathen,  and  converting  them- 
selves, while  being  kept  by  their  societies,  into  owners  of 
farms  and  rich  men  in  general,  and  then  leaving  all  their 
early  modesty,  after  finding  themselves  by  accident  in  office 
as  Privy  Councillors,  get  so  filled  with  insolence  as  to  bo 
perfectly  intolerable;  and  not  content  with  abusing  their 
wives  and  friends,  until  in  haste  they  are  removed  from  all 
honourable  functions,  and  have  to  retire  upon  their  farms 
the  gifts  of  Kafiir  Chiefs — live  upon  the  sheep  and  pumpkin 
— the  outcome  of  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  natives  wlu) 
foolishly  believed  their  religious  tales  and  mysteries.  The 
only  regret  they  seemed  to  have  was,  that  in  their  old  age  <»f 
plenty  their  sons  acted  as  a  sponge  draining  process,  for  in  a 
very  few  instances  could  they,  with  any  pride,  sjK-ak  of  tlu' 
professional  or  business-like  qualities  of  tht-ir  olVsprin;^.  '1  ho 
whole  distiict  of  Dordrecht  is  considered  the  cnal  bed  of  the 
eastern  province,  and  may  yet  prove  so,  ^^hen  a  paternal 
government  shows  its  ability  to  open  up  the  same.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  undoubtedly  great  here,  but  at  present 
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there  is  not  in  the  colony  a  statesman  great  enough  to  grapple 
with  the  subject,  or  sense  enough  to  allow  others  to  do  so. 
The  apathy  of  the  Boer  man  is  simply  degrading  to  the 
colonists.  It  is  either  party- warfare,  simplicity,  or  criminal 
laxity.  National  wealth  in  the  colony  is  not  opened  up  and 
fully  utilised.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
Boer  Africander  Bond  desires  to  be  serviceable  to  the  colony, 
they  could  give  no  greater  aid  to  the  colony  than  bring  all 
the  pressure  they  could  bear  to  compel  the  ministry  to  utilise 
colonial  coal  on  the  colonial  railways.  It  is  astonishing  to 
understand  the  apparent  opposition  of  the  powers  that  be,  to 
oppose  the  use  of  the  colonial  produce  in  the  room  of  the 
imported  article.  Dare  we  suppose  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  receives  a  commission  for  supporting  the  one 
in  opposition  to  the  colonial  interest.  Perish  the  thought  in 
this  sweet  land  of  purity  ;  commissions  and  honorariums,  back- 
stair  influence  and  parliamentary  pressure  action.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  being  thoroughly  serviceable  for  all  colonial 
purposes  ;  that  has  been  proved  by  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the  full  and  careful  tests  of  the  coal  dug  out  from  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  colony.  The  surest  proofs  of  all  this  is  in 
the  report  submitted  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
coals.  In  that  particular  report  no  tenderness  was  shown 
for  the  colonial  wealth,  yet  it  bore  most  favourably  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sea-borne  coal  from  England.  In  every  way 
obstruction  has  been  placed  in  the  way  of  using  this  colonial 
coal ;  no  provision  being  made  for  its  general  use.  Mr.  Tilney, 
the  locomotive  superintendent  appointed  to  make  the  experi- 
ments, and  who  did  so,  handicapped  as  he  was  in  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  fire-boxes,  nevertheless  recommends  the  use  of 
the  African  article  to  the  imported.  This  was  all  known  to 
the  Commissioner  long  before  the  motion  was  asked  for  for 
the  use  of  colonial  coal  on  colonial  railroads  was  intn^duced 
in  Parliament.  While  in  possession  of  such  evidence,  it  was 
curious  to  observe  that  the  Commissioner  was  singular  in 
being  the  only  opponent  in  the  House  of  Parliament  in 
opposing  the  use  of  colonial  coal.  But,  fortunately  for  the 
colony,  in  spite  of  this  opponent's  personal  opposition,  the 
House  adopted  a  motion  to  prefer  and  use  the  colonial  coal 
instead  of  the  impacted.  i-  2 
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It  was  stated,  that  at  the  time  the  motion  was  passed,  there 
was  in  hand  at  least  two  or  three  years  sea-borne  coal.  Whose 
interest  was  served  by  this  large  supply  being  in  hand  tha 
report  does  not  state.  If  this  is  a  true  fact,  then  one  would 
say  to  any  real  energetic  member  of  Parliament,  this  is  a 
fit  subject  for  inquiry.  But  where  is  such  a  member  ?  Why 
was  it  that  a  Government,  so  embarrassed  for  money  that  it 
had  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  extraordinary  taxation  of  the 
country,  invested  so  largely  in  coal  in  excess  of  the  probable 
demand  ?  The  interest  in  each  year's  supply  of  coal  cannot 
be  less  than  about  ;^i 2,000,  and  to  this  we  have  to  add  the 
loss  in  a  perishable  article  piled  up  in  the  Government  yards, 
as  in  Sterkstroom.  There  lay  tons  of  sea-borne  coal,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  had  become  pulverized  and  deteriorated 
by  exposure  for  use  in  colonial  railroads.  How  much  worse 
must  be  the  waste  at  older  stations.  Can  there  be  any 
excuse,  save  somebody's  commission  for  so  burdening  an 
already  overtaxed  public  by  almost  wilful  waste.  Now,  all 
this  must  have  been  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of 
the  day,  or  let  us  rather  say  in  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
supposed  a  Government.  With  such  potent  facts,  one  can- 
not but  urge  all  to  understand  that  in  every  country  the 
production  and  use  of  its  own  coal  and  other  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  nourishing 
element  of  prosperity  and  its  manufacturing  industries.  To 
save  a  depletion  of  colonial  money,  let  us  all  unite  to  compel 
any  Government  to  use  colonial  coal,  let  whose  private 
interest  suffers,  notwithstanding. 

Another  lady  passenger  informed  me  that  at  this  out-of- 
the-world,  worried  part  of  the  universe,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Wonder  de  Wit,  a  man  of  exceedingly  hospitable  nature, 
but  with  a  reservation,  when  anyone  called  at  the  house  on 
horseback.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  for  any  traveller 
to  call  at  a  Dutchman's  house  on  foot  he  is  at  once  looked 
upon  as  a  loafer.  The  proprietor  of  a  farm,  secured  as  it 
may  be  by  the  shooting  of  the  original  native  owners,  never 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  a  visit  by  angels  unawares  ; 
he  remembers  too  well  the  visit  of  the  travellers  to  Abraham's 
dwelling,  and  the  after  consequences,  but  a  man  on  a  horse 
is  another  kind  of  respectability,  and  generally  is  welcomed* 
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if  the  rider  shakes  hands  with  the  whole  of  the  family,  little 
and  big,  even  if  he  has  twenty  to  welcome,  desires  to  know 
how  they  aU  get  on,  and  fully  acquaints  them  with  all  his 
family  pedigree.     Now  this  De  Wit,  a  no  wit  wonder,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  new  arrival,  immediately  desired  to  know 
of  the  new  comer  whether  the  world  is  round.     If  an  answer 
in  the  aflSrmative,  then  a  speedy  clearance  was  demanded ; 
if  an  answer  in  the  negative,  the  doors  are  at  once  thrown 
open,  and  a  general  conference,  and  a  more  stedfast  belief 
in  David's  words,  that  the  Lord  would  go  to  the  furthermost 
end  of  the  earth,  and  maintain  the  pillars  and  the  foundation 
of  the  world  for  ever.    What  a  strange  infatuation  to  suppose 
that   the   Creator  was  a  bigger  kind  of  brother,  one  that 
would  come  down  and  look  to  his  smaller  brothers  on  earth. 
This  De  Wit  reminded  me  of  an  ancient,  who,  in  London, 
maintained  the  world  was  flat.     Well,  there  is  no  accounting 
for  the  flats  in  this  age  of  modem  civilisation  and  barbarism. 
But  the  ideas  of  this  pastoral  Dutchman  were  no  worse  than 
his  London  brother,  and  both  built  upon  Bible  propounded 
conviction.     However,  thanks  to  time  being  the  tyrant  of  us 
all,  it  will  all  end  when  these  men  are  gathered  to  their 
fathers.     I  also  found  the  prejudice  to  an  English  education 
was    rather  intense    at  this  out-of-the-way  place,  and,   as 
in  many  other  parts,  due  to  the  fact  that   immediately  the 
Dutch  girls  understood  more  than  their  parents,  and  gathered 
some  knowledge,  their  little  world  not  being  connected  with 
the  greater  outer  world,  they,  with  all  the  curiosity  of  their 
old  maternal  Eve,  desired  likewise  to  possess. themselves  of 
a  tree  of  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  an  English  husband,  who 
might  enable  them  to  know  good  from  evil ;  and  if  not  live 
for  ever,  for  somehow  they  feel  they  will  surely  die,  at  least 
they,  as  the  wives  of  decent  Englishmen,  will  not  have  to 
work  and  slave  as  white  Hottentot  women,  and  are  thought 
to  be  worthy  to  be  the  companions  of  men.     Thus,  as  I  have 
said  somewhere,  the  time  must  come  when   the    English 
habit  will  overrule  and  exercise  the  Dutch  population,  and 
absorb  them  into  the  English  nation.     At  the  country  balls 
and  gatherings  the  fact  is  so  well  attested  that  often  words 
and  blows  are  the  ending  of  their  dance-parties,  due  to  the 
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circumstance  that  the  Dutch  girls  will  flirt  and  dance  with 
the  English,  instead  of  and  in  preference  to  their  neighbour's 
sons.  Now  in  the  midst  of  all  this  explanation  and 
speculation  I  was  startled  by  an  exclamation,  •*  O  Mr. 
Boon,  have  you  seen  the  statement  about  the  extraordinary 
discovery  of  the  Ark  on  mount  Ararat.**  To  my  ex- 
pression of  ignorance,  she  again  requested  to  know  if 
I  had  not  seen  it  in  the  papers.  With  the  simplicity 
of  a  Simon  Pure,  I  admitted  that  it  had  not  reached 
so  far  as  the  City  of  Bloemfontein.  O  think  of  it,  she 
exclaimed,  is  it  not  glorious,  after  all  the  many  pieces  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  hold  as  a  proof  that  Noah 
was  a  ship  builder,  although  only  a  rural  landsman,  and 
who,  in  his  old  age  turned  navigator.  Her  genuine  simplicity 
was  such,  that  I  did  not  like  to  remind  her  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  all  its  shameless  impositions,  had  no  pretentions 
of  having  pieces  of  the  Ark  in  their  possession,  but  it  was  a 
fact  that  their  Churches  did,  so  they  say,  possess  more  pieces 
of  wood,  said  to  be  of  the  cross  of  Christ  that  would  fill  many 
a  Church  ;  but  even  this,  thanks  to  people  reading,  is  doubted, 
as  is  of  the  virtue  of  Saint's  bones,  the  hearts  of  maidens, 
who  after  death  have  had  the  cross  of  Christ  impressed  upon 
them,  or  that  the  blood  of  St.  Janirus  liquifies  once  a  year. 
But  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  statement,  she  assured 
me  it  was  found  in  deep  snow,  and  that  thousands  were 
about  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Ararat  to  view  it.  If  such  a 
pilgrimage  took  place,  it  would  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
restaurant  and  hotel  keepers.  But  I  hastily,  but  humbly, 
suggested  it  must  be  stopped,  or  else  not  only  would  they 
use  the  remains  to  cook  their  coffee,  and  to  give  fire  for 
warmth,  but  that  it  would  create  quite  an  artistic  manufactory 
of  old  ship  wood-breakers,  to  supply  the  pieces  to  enable  the 
victims  to  show  the  relics  of  the  past,  as  a  reward  for  all  their 
exertions.  What  dear  old  souls,  as  they  would  say  of  such, 
was  this  great  mother,  in  all  her  sympathies  in  and  for  our 
Churches  of  the  day,  their  simple  faith,  we  are  told,  is  worth 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  astonishing  how  credulous 
are  the  women  of  ihe  present  day  ;  when  with  such  eagerness 
they  lay  hold  of  Barnam's  Hamburg,  or   a  false  telegram 
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said  to  be  a  fact,  and  for  advertising  purposes  said  iu  conic 
from  the  East,  the  land  of  light.     I  do  love  a  good-natured 
simple-hearted    woman,  but    for   mercy's  sake,  let   us  have 
some  genuine  knowledge  of  the  true  past,  or,  in  the  name  of 
the  future,   what  kind  of  women  are  we  to  have,  and  what 
kind  of  children  will  such  women  give  us.     If  we  have  no 
alteration  in  the  present  modes  of  teaching,  without  a  change, 
we  shall  return  to  the  stamp  of  the  bush  and  cavern  dwellers. 
One  could  look    upon  this  woman  as   a  most  kind,  clever 
mother,  but  her  general  ignorance  of  historical  facts  were 
truly  lamentable,  and  her  firm  belief  that  she  was  a  literal 
descendant  of  Augustus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  of  the  four- 
teenth Century  was  most  amusing.      What  a  pity  it  is  that 
people  will  not  be  content  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
all  the  ages  of  the  past ;  and,  instead  of  trying  to  make  out  a 
false  pedigree,  and  their  near  relation  to  the  heroes  of  the 
past,  they  could  credit  themselves  with  being  the  descendants 
of  honest,  truthful  men  and  women,  and  their  every-day  action 
proving  that  they  were  living  monuments  of  their  past  good 
qualities.     It  will  be  a  great  work  in  the  future  to  show  the 
miserable  history  of  the  blue-blooded  gentry  of  Europe,  but 
it  must  be  done,  and  their  blue  blood,  as  it  is  called,  will  be 
found    sadly  wanting  in  morality,  honesty  and  the  virtues 
that  make  men  among  men,  women  among  women.     We  who 
know  the    history  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  past,  have  an 
everlasting  work  before  us,  in  showing  who  are  the  real  heroes 
of  the  past,  and  who,  as  giants  have  worked  and   died  for 
humanity's  sake,  are    worthy   to   be   placed   in   the   future 
valhalla  of  our  great  men.      This  sacred  place  to  the  great 
dead  of  the  past  ages  has  yet  to  be  constructed,  into  which 
the  Saviours  of  mankind  will  be  placed  as  a  guide  to  iill  men 
to  go  and  do  likewise.    In  that  building  there  will  be  no  room 
for    shams  and  public  official    murderers.     At   present  we 
don't  raise  monuments  to  our   Public   Hangmen.      In  the 
future  we  shall  not   raise  monuments  to  our  dynastic  official 
murderers,  false  swearers  and  robbers. 

Opinion  and  fact  superficial  thinkers,  who  have  no  energy 
to  investigate,  and  who  are  content  to  dwell  on  the  very 
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surface  of  things,  settle  many  important  questions,  very  much 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  by  telling  us  that,  after  all,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion  and  that  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good 
as  another's.  Now,  what  are  opinions  ?  Opinions  are  founded 
upon  conjecture,  and  conjecture  is  founded  upon  ignorance. 

There  are  thousands  of  matters  of  fact  known  only  to  the 
initiated  and  scientific,  which  are  held  by  the  ignorant  as 
mere  matters  of  opinion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world 
is  full  of  wrangling — newspapers  teem  with  zealous  discussion 
— and  many  books,  by  superficial  writers,  are  sent  forth 
simply  to  maintain  the  truth  of  opinions  which  actual  experi- 
ment and  observation  have  long  since  shown  to  be  false. 

The  incipient  stages  of  any  new  science  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  limited  range  of  facts ;  consequently, 
thousands  of  vague  and  imperfect  ideas  fioat,  for  a  time,  in 
the  hazy  region  of  opinion,  but  which,  by  means  of  observation 
and  experiment  are  gradually  brought  into  the  clear  and 
lucid  atmosphere  of  evidence  and  demonstration,  and  are 
thereby  shown  to  be  either  facts  or  fiction — true  or  false  ;  if 
found  to  be  false,  they  are  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  if  true,  they 
are  consecrated  to  science. 

As  soon  as  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  subject  is 
attained,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  have  investigated  the 
subject  with  diligence  and  attention,  when  we  have  performed 
experiments  and  made  [observations,  when,  by  a  careful  and 
extensive  introduction  of  particulars  or  widely-collected 
analogies,  we  have  established  a  conclusion  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  demonstration,  then  we  cease  to  conjecture — we 
xease  to  hold  opinion;  we  are  then,  in  relation  to  that 
particular  subject,  in  possession  of  a  matter  of  fact,  upon 
which  we  can  base  our  actions  with  the  greatest  human 
certainty.  Opinions  are  ideas  founded  on  conjecture,  and 
conjecture  is  founded  upon  ignorance  ;  facts,  on  the  contrary, 
are  founded  upon  knowledge,  which  is  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion and  experience  ;  cognate  facts,  classified  constitute 
science. 
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TRUTH,    SCIENCE.    FACT,    OPINION. 

THE  NOBILITY  AND  BEAUTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

BoMooe !   thoa  fiur  effusifc  ^^y 
From  the  gnmt  toiiroe  of  mental  dej 

Freey  geoerooif  And  refinedi 
Defeend  with  all  thy  treeeuree  fraught, 
mamiiiee  each  bewildered  thought, 

And  blees  mj  kboaring  mind. 

Bot  fint,  with  thy  retittleH  light, 
Difperee  thete  phantoms  from  my  tight, 

Thoee  mimic  ihadee  of  thee ; 
The  Boholastio  learning— sophist  cant— 
The  risionarj  bigot*B  rant — 

The  monk*s  philosophy. 

0  let  thj  powerful  charms  impart 
The  patient  head — the  candid  heart 

Devoted  to  thj  swaj. 
Which  no  weak  passions  e'er  mislead, 
Which  still  with  dauntless  steps  proceed 

Where  Beason  points  the  waj  ! 

Give  me  to  learn  each  secret  canse ; 
Let  Nnmbers,  Figares,  Motion's  laws 

Berealed  before  me  stand  ; 
These  to  great  Nature's  scenes  apply, 
And  round  the  globe,  and  through  the  skj, 

Disclose  her  working  hand. 

Kext  to  thj  nobler  search  designed, 
The  busy,  restless,  human  mind 

Through  every  maze  pursue ; 
Detect  perception  where  it  lies. 
Catch  the  ideas  as  they  rise. 

And  all  their  change  riew. 

Say,  frt>m  what  simple  springs  began 
The  vast  ambitious  thoughts  of  man, 

Which  range  beyond  control, 
Which  seek  eternity  to  trace, 
Dive  through  the  infinity  of  space. 

And  strain  to  graap  the  whole  ? 

Her  secret  stores  lot  Memory  tell. 
And  Fancy  quit  her  fairy  cell 

In  all  her  colours  dressed, 
While,  prompt  her  sallies  to  control, 
Beason,  the  judge,  recalls  the  soul 

To  Truth's  ieyerest  test. 
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Then  lannoh  through  Being's  wide  extent 
Let  the  &ir  scale  with  jost  ascent 

And  oaatioos  steps  be  trod  ; 
And  from  the  dead  corporeal  mass. 
Through  each  progressiTO  Order  pass 

To  instinct,  Reason,  God. 

There,  Science  !  Toil  thj  daring  eje. 
Nor  dive  too  deep,  nor  soar  too  high. 

In  that  dirine  Abyss. 
To  Faith  content  ihj  beams  to  lend. 
Her  hopes  to  assure,  her  steps  befriend. 

And  light  her  waj  to  bliss. 

Then  downward  take  thj  flight  again ; 
Mix  with  the  politics  of  men, 

And  social  Nature's  ties ; 
The  plan,  the  genius  of  each  state, 
Its  interest  and  its  powers  relate. 

Its  fortunes  and  its  rise. 

Through  private  life  pursue  thj  course. 
Trace  eyery  action  to  its  source, 

And  means  and  motives  weigh ; 
Put  tempters,  passions  in  the  scale. 
Mark  what  degrees  in  each  prevail, 

And  fix  the  doubtful  sway. 

That  last  best  effort  of  thy  skill. 
To  form  the  life  and  rule  the  will. 

Propitious  power  impact. 
Teach  me  to  cool  mj  passion's  fires. 
Make  me  the  judge  of  mj  desires. 

The  master  of  mj  heart. 

Baise  me  aboye  the  yu]gar*s  breath, 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death, 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean ; 
Still  true  to  reason  be  mj  plan, 
Still  let  mj  actions  speak  the  man, 

Through  eyery  yarWus  scena. 

Hail !  queen  of  manners,  light  of  truth ; 
Hail !  charm  of  age  and  guide  of  youth, 

Sweet  refuge  of  distress. 
In  business  thou,  exact,  polite ; 
Thou  giv'st  retirement  its  delight, 

Prosperity  its  graoe. 
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Of  wetltli,  power»  freedom,  thoo  the  oauM ; 
FoondreM  of  order,  cities,  la  we : 

Of  arte  inyentreM,  thoa  ! 
Without  thee,  what  were  human  kind  ?  ^ 

How  Tast  their  wanti,  their  thooghte  how  hlind ;  0 

Their  joys  how  mean,  how  few  P 

Son  of  the  aonl,  thj  beami  unyeil ! 
Let  othen  spread  the  daring  lail 

On  Fortune's  &ithlese  sea ; 
While  nndelnded,  happier  I 
From  the  rain  tamult  timelj  flj, 

And  sit  in  peace  with  thee. 

Alaksidb. 


^K 


# 


I 
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CHAPTER    X. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  riding  with  an  eye-witness  of 
the  late  Zulu  War,  and  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  verify  his 
statements,  I  can  vouch  for  their  accuracy  and  truth,  and,  in 
printing  them,  I  give  to  the  world  facts  not  hitherto  made 
known,  which,  if  they  will  not  make  out  some  historians  of 
the  past  liars,  will  not.  give  them  all  the  credit  of  speaking 
the  truth.  This  man  maintained,  and  fiercely  so,  that  m  uch 
harm  had  been  done  by  the  missionaries,  and  that  the  so-called 
Exeter  Hall  influence  was  a  curse  to  South  Africa.  Dr. 
Colenso  found  the  Zulu  a  simple  logical  heathen,  as  he  called 
him,  and  that  you  could  not  steal  a  march  upon  many  of  them, 
either  in  argument  or  trading.  I  little  thought,  when  searching 
for  truth,  and  reading  this  clever  but  dishonest  doctor's  Pen- 
tateuch, that^I  should  in  after  years  ride  and  walk  over  the 
same  ground,  and  test  much  that  he  had  written  respecting 
the  Zulus.  My  long  residence  in  Africa  has  given  me  much 
information,  that,  if  only  made  known,  would  be  the  means 
of  dismissing  all  South  African  missionaries,  and  the  need  of 
their  public  lying  in  Exeter  Hall  so  constantly.  This  may 
'^ifijppear  strong  language — I  mean  it  to  be  strong.  It  is  time 
tnat  these  men  ceased  from  publicly  falsifying  facts,  hood- 
winking old  ladies,  and  working  upon  the  feelings  of  tender- 
hearted people. 

An  unfortunate  Rev.  Robins  told  Cetewayo  of  an  ever- 
lasting hell,  to  which  all  would  go  if  they  did  not  believe  the 
Gospel  he  preached.  The  idea  of  an  Eternal  Hell  was  so 
repugnant  and  inconsistent  to  this  king  of  the  so-called 
savages,  that  he  denied  it  was  possible  that,  if  the  mis- 
sionaries' God  was  good  and  all-powerful,  such  a  place 
could  last  for  ever,  and  not  only  would  he  deny  this,  he 
would    positively  prove  the  same.     His  country  is  full  of 
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wood,  and  on  a  certain  day,  at  his  command,  about  twenty 

tons  of  that  fuel  was  gathered  in  a  certain  place,  and  after. 

wards  set  fire  to.     When  the  whole  mass  was  one  pile  of  red 

glow,  he  gave  the  order  to  his  men  to  tramp,  tramp  it  all 

out,  and,  incredulous  as  it  may  appear,  in  the  presence  of  his 

people  aud  the  missionarjs  his  men  rushed  in  with  their  usual 

bare  feet,  and  left  nothing  undone  until  the  whole  of  the 

fire  was  crushed  out,  and   then   turning  round,   asked  the 

Gospeller,  if  he  by  command  could  get  that  fire  put  out,  the 

all-powerful  God  or  King  that  he  talked  of,  could  put  the 

Hell  out  he  described  as  being  made,  and  kept  going  for  ever 

and  ever  ;  hundreds   were  burnt  frightfully,  but,  at  the  order 

of  their  king,  they  willingly  did  this  work.     It   has  always 

been  the  interest  of  the  missionaries  to  make  out  this  king  as 

one  of  the  worst,  and  that   he  was  hated  by  his  subjects. 

This  is  a  missionary  lie.     It   is  well  known  now  that  the 

natives  will  not  believe  their  sayings  as  gospel,  and  it  is 

therefore  their  interest  to  create  discord,  and  to  work  for  the 

occupation  of  the  English  to  be  tolerated  and  supported  in 

their  midst ;  and  they  fully  know  that,  so  long  as  the  arm 

of  England  is  not  near  to  protect  them,  in  the  form  of  guns, 

bullets  and  bayonets,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  turned  out 

as  impostors.     The  fact  is,  the  truth  is  peeping  out.     These 

men  are  suspected  of  being  great  liars,  who  call  themselves 

followers  of  Christ.     They  are   known  as  such  in  England 

by  those  who,  like  myself,  have  lived  in  South  Africa,  and,  as 

such,  are  treated  with  contempt,  which  no  amount  of  prayer 

to  their  gods  will  alter  or  remove.     This  narrator  came  intd 

bad  odour,  because,  at  one  of  their  out-door  meetings,  one  of 

the  reverends  assured  the  natives,  whatever  they  asked  of 

God,  if   asked  in  faith,  would  be   granted   to   them.     One 

faithful  fellow,  in  his  simplicity,  placed  his  empty  snuff-box 

before  him,  and,  with  all  faith,  not  a  little,  requesteJ  that  it 

should  be  filled.     After  waiting  a  long  time,  and  finding  it 

still    empty,   he    rose    with    disgust,   and,   with    a   look  of 

contempt,  which  from  a  savage  Zulu  is  by  no  means  a  pretty 

one,  coolly  walked  away,  and  persuaded  his  companions  to  do 

likewise,  and  put  no  faith  in  a  man  who  told  them  to  have 

faiih  which, was  not  to  be  relied  upon.     The  Rev.  Robins 
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f  thought  this  trader  had  put  the  black  man  up  to  do  this ;  and 
■''  he  afterwards  found  that  his  credit  was  run  down  to  do  him 
an  injury,  not,  as  he  preached,  to  do  him  good,  and  the  same 
to  all  men.  This  man,  Howe,  was  afterwards  interpreter  to 
Lord  Chelmsford,  in  Zululand,  and  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolselej', 
in  the  Secoconi  War,  and  he  can  testify  to  all  this  truth. 
He  often  asked,  what,  in  the  name  of  patience,  could  these 
men  give  as  an  advantage  to  the  Zulus.  They  at  no  time 
show  them  how  to  improve  their  stock,  raise  their  corn,  or 
in  any  way  help  them  to  create  wealth  ;  but  their  cry  to 
these  natives,  is,  believe  us,  and  their  horse  leech  cry, 
give  to    us,  give  to   us,   we  are  the  servants  of  the  Most 

'  High.  But  the  Zulu  rightfullly  protests  against  being 
imposed  upon  by  such  turned-out  imposters  from  England's 
shores.  King  Cetewayo  was  at  all  times  favourable 
to  the  English  people,  and  it  made  him  indignant  when 
the  cry  of  the  missionaries  and  others  who,  for  selfish 
purposes,  maintained  to  the  contrary.  The  following  incident 
will  show  the  fact,  and  which  was  not  an  isolated  case.  The 
blood -sacrifice  was  not  a  crime,  from  a  Zulu  point  of  view, 
nor  is  it  worse  than  what  is  done  in  Eurof>c  to-day,  by  what 
is  called  civilized  monarchs,  and  advocated  by  the  privileged 
classes.  This  Howe  and  two  others,  like  many  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Natal,  had  permission  to  hunt  in  Zululand.  This 
party  of  three,  while  out,  a  Zulu  for  plunder  took  up  a  gun  of 
one  of  them,  and  not  knowing  he  had  companions  in  the  bush, 
then  looking  round,  like  "Old  Moses,'*  to  see  if  anyone  was 
near,  deliberately  shot  the  man  in  the  head,  dead,  and  then 
walked  off  with  the  gun  to  his  kraal.  This  hon  ible  tragedy 
was  seen  by  his  companions,  and  reported  by  them  to  the 
king.  The  man  Howe  was  a  known  runner  in  a  hunt,  and 
was  known  to  the  king  as  the  guinea  pig,  and  the  king 
assured  him  that  he  would  show  him  how  he  punished  the 
people  who  robbed  and  shot  his  friend,  the  white  man,  hwo 
killed  his  vermin  in  his  forest,  and  who  traded  with  him 
peacefully.  With  an  armed  force  of  about  70  men,  and  with 
this  Howe  to  show  them  the  kraal,  they  went  to  execute 
justice.  They  marched  until  they  arrived  at  the  kraal,  the 
gate  of  the  stockaded  kraal  was  closed,  and  the  man  pointed 
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out  who  had  done  the  deed.     The  gun  was  found  in  the 
man's  hut,  and  instead,  as  the  man  Howe  thought,  the  guilty 
man   being  taken  before  the  king  for  punishment,  he  was 
horrified  to  witness  the  killinj^  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child ;     the  dwellers  in   the   kraal    making    no  resistance, 
knowing  this  was  all  according  to  Kaffir  law.     As  the  wrong 
was  done  the  whole  family  were  punished  for  the  guilty  one. 
Now,  as  this  was  the  usual  law,  the  King  was  only  in  his 
right.     While  the  killing  was  going  on,  and  this  man  stood 
at  the  gate,  a  little  boy  ran  to  him  for  safety,  but  the  act 
being  seen,  he  was  fetched  and  killed  with  the  rest.     Prior  to 
his  death,  Howe  pleaded  hard  for  his  life,  but  he  was  told,  no, 
it  could  not  be  granted,  fur  if  he  lived  to  maturity,  he  would 
grow  up  to  hate  the  white  man,  and  then  perhaps  even  he 
might  be  killed  by  the  one  he  saved.     After   this  deed   of 
vengeance  for  a  white  man  murdered,  the  avengers  returned 
to  the  king.     Thus  the  enemies  of  his  friends  had  been  duly 
punished.     Now  this  is  Kaffir  law,  and  until  they  agree  to  do 
otherwise,  who  can  say  it  is  not  the  right  course  to  pursue 
under  all  the  circumstances.    The  civilised  rule,  so  called,  is  to 
go  into  foreign  lands  at  the  behest  of  a  king,  queen,  emperor  or 
empress,  shoot,  slay  and  lay  waste,  and  then   in  the  name 
of  their  dynastic  wholesale  butcher,  take  possession  and  raise 
their  respective  wholesale  employers'  flags,  singing  praises 
and  songs  in  rejoicing.     Witness  the  land-stealing  process 
and  theory  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  for 
ages  a  nominal  possession  ;   but  no  sooner  does  a   Stanley 
discover    to  the    world   the    splendid  internal    water    shed 
and  navigable  way  to  the  interior,  than  these  lazy  Portuguese 
(who  were  too  indolent  to  search  out  the   interior  by  going 
constantly  up  the  riv^r  until  they  found  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  other  internal  mighty  streams  that  flowed  East 
North,  West  and  South,  to  irri;rate  this  mighty  dark  Conti- 
nent), with  all  the  insolence  of  brigands  lay  claim  to  the 
interior,  without  the    slightest  consideration  of  the  native, 
and  even  dares  to  claim  the  whole  on  the  plea  that  they  being 
the  first  to  break  into  the  possession  of,  and  thus  they  cannot 
allow  other  thieves  to  take  a  share,  and  yet  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  constantly  pray  that  they  may  be  done  by  as 
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ibcy  perform  to  others.  The  time  has  come  when  all  rivers 
must  be  free,  and  that  no  interference  must  be  enforced  in 
opposition  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  other  than  a  strict  course 
of  free  trade,  as  agreed  upon — mutual  understanding.  No 
nation,  commercial  or  otherwise,  has  any  right  to  compel 
natives  to  buy  of  the  foreigner,  and  in  any  way  to  submit  to 
the  interference  of  the  trader.  I  know  all  this  will  open  up 
delicate  questions,  and  the  right  of  English  control  in  India, 
China,  and  elsewhere;  but  I,  as  an  Englishman,  no  more 
excuse  dirty  tricks  carried  out  by  my  nation,  than  I  do  of  the 
late  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  set  up  a  monopoly  at  Angra 
Pequina  on  the  West  coast  below  Cape  Town,  the  days  of 
such  public  Port  stealing  must  end,  if  the  name  of  respectable 
honesty  is  to  be  attached  to  any  men  of  any  or  all  nations.  But 
something  like  this  king  practised  was  performed  in  the  last 
century  in  the  Glen  of  Glencoe  by  a  Christian  band  led  on  by 
a  Christian  officer,  because  some  mistake  had  occurred  by 
their  chief,  making  the  whole  tribe  responsible  for  tlie  forget - 
fulness  or  the  folly  of  its  hereditary  chieftain,  because  this 
chieftain,  desiring  to  be  let  alone,  had  not  hastened  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  foreigner  on  a  throne  ;  and  later  on,  have  we 
not  the  most  advanced,  and  so  called  Christian  England 
holding  districts  in  Ireland,  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those 
who  in  a  rage  at  the  constant  torture,  star\'ation  practised  and 
continued  against  them  by  the  nominees  of  City  undertaking 
Companies,  and  the  descendants  of  Norman  and  German 
aristocracy  to  fleece  them  at  all  times,  rack-rent  them,  and  in 
one  form  or  another  rob  or  plunder  them,  as  if  they  were  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  and  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
white  Irish  Africanders,  only  to  be  coerced  by  the  shooters 
and  bayonet  users,  at  the  dictate  of  their  masters  as  they 
think  proper.  All  honour  to  the  outspoken  Irish  who  protest 
against  the  land  robbers  and  sellers,  {>crhaps  some  or  all  the 
Lord  Bishops  of  the  present  House  of  Incapables,  called  a 
House  of  Lords,  will  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  with 
all  the  light  and  knowledge  supposed  to  be  known  and  prac- 
tised, that  such  devilish,  bloodthirsty,  inhuman  tricks  can  be 
played  out,  either  in  or  out  of  South  Africa,  in  this  age,  and 
that  such  land  monopolies  for  individual  greed  at  the  expense 
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of  the  toilers  of  the  soil,  can  be  allowed  and  continued  under 
any  organised,  barbarised,  or  civilized  forces. 

THE  ACRES  AND  THE  MEN. 

A  billion  of  aoret  of  ansold  land 

Are  lying  in  gprieroas  dearth, 
And  millionB  of  men  in  the  image  of  Qod, 

Are  ctarring  all  over  the  earth  ! 
0  tell  me,  je  sons  of  humanity, 

How  mnoh  men's  IWet  are  worth  ? 

Ten  hnndred  millions  of  acres  good 

That  nerer  knew  spade  or  plough, 
And  a  million  of  souls  in  our  g^oodlj  land 

Are  pining  in  want,  I  trow, 
And  orphans  are  crying  for  bread  this  day, 

And  widows  in  misery  bow ! 

To  whom  do  these  acres  of  land  belong  ? 

And  why  do  they  thriftless  lie  P 
And  why  is  the  widow's  lament  unheard, 

And  stifled  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
And  why  are  storehouse  and  prison  full, 

And  the  gallows  tree  high  ? 

Those  millions  of  acres  belong  to  man. 

And  his  claim  is  that  he  needs  ! 
And  his  title  is  signed  by  the  hand  of  God — 

Our  God,  who  the  raven  feeds  ; 
And  the  starring  soul  of  each  fkmishing  man 

At  the  throne  of  justice  pleads. 

Ye  may  not  heed  it,  ye  haughty  men, 

Whose  hearts  as  rocks  are  cold 
But  the  time  will  come  when  the  fiat  of  God 

In  the  thunder  shall  be  told  I 
For  the  roice  of  the  gpreat  I  am  hath  said 

That  the  **  land  shall  not  be  sold." 

The  missionaries  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  number  of 
wives,  and  constantly  cry  out  about  the  awful  crime  of  poly- 
gamy, forgetting  that  it  is  quite  a  European  habit.  Now  let 
me  here  say,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  monogamy,  not  as 
some  religious  fanatic  might  say  a  practitioner  in  polygamy. 
While  speaking  of  the  habits  of  this  king,  one  has  to  be 
constantly  careful  of  the  statements  of  these  holy  men,  who 
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traduce  those  in  opposition  to  them  on  these  questionable 
facts  and  practices  and  their  pretended  soul-hunger.  If  the 
king  had  many  wives,  it  was,  and  is  mainly  due  to  Zulu 
custom.  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
always  provides  yearly  a  number  of  women  to  his  harem,  on  the 
principal  of  increasing,  by  the  best  means,  the  number  of  the 
faithful.  So  in  the  Zulu  fashion,  a  number  of  women  are 
always  about,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  become  mother's 
of  princes  and  princesses,  so  called.  Now,  if  it,  as  it  often 
does  happen,  that  his  chiefs  should,  as  it  is  found,  by  the 
courtiers  of  European  courts,  a  lively  good-looking  woman  or 
girl  from  their  point  of  view,  they  sing  her  praises,  and  as  it 
happens  that  that  is  sung  loudly  so  that  the  king  may  hear  of 
it,  he  invites  the  dark  handsome  beauty  to  his  kraal,  and  if  he 
takes  a  fancy  to  her,  and  thinks  she  is  worthy  to  be  the  mother 
of  princes  of  his  blood,  she  becomes  a  recognised  wife,  much 
to  the  gladdening  of  the  heart  of  her  father,  who  thinks  and 
knows  he  is  honoured  by  the  connection  ;  and  in  most  cases, 
to  the  gratification  of  the  maiden,  who  thinks  it  an  honour  to 
be  related  to  a  king  with  the  possibility  of  being  dowager- 
queen-mother.  Their  sense  of  beauty  may  be  different  to  our 
princes  and  our  coming  K — ,  who  at  one  time  prefers  black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  swarthy  skin,  at  other  times  blue  eyes,  light 
auburn  hair,  and  fair  skin,  and  the  many  other  varieties  to  be 
found  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  who  are  at  the  back 
of  any  of  the  princes  who  are  rich  enough  to  buy  their  favours 
or  marry  them  after  the  morganic  fashion,  but  which  our  good 
bishops,  with  an  eye  to  their  future  interest,  only  wink  at, 
and  never  in  the  slightest  way  indicate  their  horror  of  such 
conduct,  that  even  is  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  Purity, 
called  the  Victorian.  For  fear  of  a  mistake,  don't  let  me  be 
misunderstood.  Not  only  are  there  thousands  who  are  to  be 
bought  by  princes  and  a  coming  K — ,  let  who  like  say  to  the 
contrary;  but  thousands  among  the  aristocracy  and  other 
women,  who,  either  for  love  as  it  is  termed,  lust — it  should  be 
called — or  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  becoming  mothers  of 

children  by  ,  such  hopeful  coming  kings,  and  having 

such  would  be  proud  of  such  oflfsprings ;  and  many  would 
treat  with  scorn  if  payment  were  offered,  but  would  jump  for 
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joy  if  they  couid  secure  the  attention  of  a  king.     We  may 
talk  and  prate  of  the  virtue  of  our  women  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  but  they,  in  nature,  know  no  barrier,  and 
they  might  even  indignantly  answer,  why  should  they  not  be 
the  mothers  of  princes,  without  the  sanction  or  a   public 
blessing,  given  at  a  time  when  they  publicly  announce  by 
ostentation,  that,  having  been  modest  so  long,  they  then  are 
about  entering  into  bonds  of  sexual  intercourse  from  the  alter 
of   their    mammon.      For,  when   they  are   assured  by  the 
archbishops,    assisted  by  the    innumerable    train  of    white- 
surpliced  priests  of  their  temple,  who  even,   for   the  time 
being,  turn  their  Cathedrals  into  a  temple  of  Venus  ;  and  if 
they  fear  to  offer  money,  they  still  practice  as  the  ancient  first 
comers  did,  in  their  old  Temple  of  Venus,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  then  priesthood.     The  modern  bishops  and  priests  sell 
their  services,  and  receive  payment  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  their  God,  and  virtually,  as  their  Christ  said  of  His  people's 
Temple — and  what  to  them  is  the  highest,  their  house  of 
prayer— they  turn  into  a  house  or  den  of  thieves,  and  a  public 
exhibition  of  men  and  women.     Entering  into  natural  con- 
ditions of  life,  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  I  think  the  best  of 
the  position  is  that   of   the   Zulu.      He    does  not,  with   a 
pomp,  make  one  wife  the  head  ornament ;  and  while  solemnly 
swearing  to  endow  her  with  all  his  earthly  goods  (a  very  few 
goods  if  the  labour  of  princes  had  to  produce  them),  and  to 
cleave  to  that  one  henceforth,  and  no  other,  and  yet  often  to 
do  his  very  best  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  with  a  large 
allowance  voted  by  Parliament,  and  that  at  the  expense  of 
other  men's  toil,  they  keep  their  wife's  mistresses.     I  have 
no  objection  to  Princes  of  Christian,  or  any  other  so-called 
nation,  marrying  publicly  or  privately,  morganatically,  or  any 
other  form,  so  long  as  they  maintain  their  position  and  wives 
out  of  their  own  labour  ;   but  how,  in  the  name  of  common 
decency,  can  they  ask,  time  after  time,  for  a  subsistence,  at 
the  public  expense,  thus  converting  themselves  into  paupers, 
on  a  level  with  the  general  genuine  paupers  of  all  countries 
is  more  than  I  dare  to  fathom.     Educated  pauper  mendacity 
can    go  no  further.      At    all    this    the    head    grows    sick, 
and  the  heart  grows  faint  at  the  fearful  hypocrisy  of  our 
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times,  and  by  the  would-te  advertised  Simon  Pures  of 
the  churches  of  all  sects,  and  the  magnified  chastity  of  our 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  all  courts.  Good  heavens,  who 
now  would  maintain  a  Catherine  of  Russia  with  her  full 

grown  grenadiers,  was  to  be  found  in  the Victoria,  or 

that  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe  in  the  person  of  our  com- 
ing K .     But  when  we  find  a  gillie  dying  worth  thousands, 

and  a  large  number  of  Fitzes  about,  one  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
suspicious  of  them  and  their  Cambridge  habitations,  and  how 
they  board  themselves  so  privately.     When  shall  we  all  live 
a  natural  existence,   whether  in  Zululand  or  in  any  other 
land,  echo — for  many  years,   perhaps,  centuries  will   echo 
when.     The  priest  and  modern  monger  of  the  religious  sects 
are  so  delighted  to  perform  an  operation  on  their  neighbours, 
and  then  their  sight  is  so  clear  to  see  the  mote  they  make  on 
other's  eyes,  that  they  have  no  time  to  look  into  a  glass  to 
find  the  beam  in  their  own.     Why,  the  Christian  of  to-day  is 
worse  than  the  Turk  of  yesterday,  and  for    my  proof  let 
English  History  show,  and  in  my  future   "  Walks  Through 
London,'*  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  giving  in 
print  for  the  edification  of  all  parties,  for  1  fully  intend  doing 
the  same  with  all   my  heart   and   strength,   to  the   future 
disgrace  of  the  shams  and   the  glory  of  man,  and  if  ever  I 
should   sit   in  the   Council  of  Downing-street,  or  have  the 
delight  of  being  a  wet  nurse  to  the  coming  statesman,  I  will 
help  to  remove  the  living  imposters  of  all  classes.     Another 
complaint  against  Cetewayo,  was,  that  he  caused  his   sub- 
jects to  kill  each  other.     Now  this  and  many  other  subjects 
need  explanation.     At  all  his  feasts,  to  the  delight  of  all  his 
young  strong  men  of  a  regiment,  they  were  expected  to  show 
their  power  and  strength  in  beating  an  older  regiment  in  a  kind 
of  court  tournament,  and  if  their  cry  is  not  **  God  defend  the 
right,"  it  is    life    to   the  strongest    and  most  skilful,  when 
the  old  regiments  were   pitted  against  them  as  opponents ; 
they  who  came  out  of    these    sham    battles,   were   great 
warriors  and  worthy  of  life  ;  but  they  who  showed  no  apti- 
tude for  warriors,  were  removed,   and  not   troubled  about ; 
they  were  of  the  weak,  and  not  fit  for  any  undertaking  in 
life.    Now»  in  another    form,  this   was  the  practise  of  the 
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ancients,  and  is  the  practise  of  the  moderns.  If  not  in  European 
barracks  and  sham-fight  fields  and  other  military  exercises, 
white  men  now  are  not  pitted  against  each  other;  how  many 
thousands  die  in  being  unused  to  the  hardships  preceding  the 
completion  lof  our  human  slaying  machines  for  general  home  or 
foreign  slaughter,  and  with  what  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the 
Prince-made  Colonels,  Commanders  and  wearers  of  all  kinds 
of  decorations  never  secured  as  the  outcome  of  any  valiant 
deed  or  achievement,  look  on  and  admire,  while  they  forget 
the  maimed  and  defeated,  but  afterwards  congratulate  the 
survivors  and  successful,  who  are  fools  enough  to  be  pleased 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  do-nothings,  and  know-nothings, 
in  the  shape  of  our  tailor-made  Princes,  and  other  titled 
walking  unfortunates,  who  are  all  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  ;  and  which  Englishmen  notice — not  the  foreigner  that 
is  within  his  gates.  Good  heavens  !  when  shall  we  cease  to 
complain  of  all  the  importations  and  Norman  and  other 
montrosities  that  are  created,  maintained,  and  condoned  at 
the  public  expense,  and  even  blessed  by  the  clerical  portion  of 
the  community  in  the  churches,  before  High  Heaven,  and,  as 
they  say,  before  the  ever  to  be  highest.  The  battle  of  Isandula 
was  a  mistake  in  all  its  movements.  The  insolent  conduct  of 
the  military  men,  who  would  not  listen  about  the  fighting 
customs  and  manners  of  the  land,  the  spreading  out  in  an 
extended  line  against  advice  given,  the  lardy-dardy  tailor- 
made  officers,  breeding  contempt  among  the  common  soldiers 
by  their  want  of  ordinary  skill,  but  which  would  be  mutiny 
to  doubt  and  not  to  obey,  led  to  the  vilest  surprise  and  sacrifice 
of  life  on  record — a  standing  disgrace  to  the  General  when 
once  in  the  toils — and  if  not  known  on  the  part  of  the  would-be 
wise  men  who  were  in  command,  nevertheless  arranged  for, 
until  passion  and  madness  at  the  sight  of  so  many  stomach- 
ripping-open  spears  and  machinesytn  the  hands  of  the 
Zulu  savages  led  to  the  cry,  God  for  us  all,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  And  thus  another  chapter 
of  disasters  befell  another  of  England's  interference  of  the 
liberties  of  a  people,  at  the  behest  of  missionaries  and  the 
traders  in  Zululand.  The  after  disasters  were  but  the  sequence 
of  the  first  mistakes,  the  honouring  of  the  two  officers  for 
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running  away  on  the  fleetest  horses  they  could  secure,  with 
the  flag  of  the  24th,  for  the  sake  of  regimental  money  and 
other  considerations  is  not  too  creditable  to  their  bravery,  but 
rather  to  their  cowardice ;  and  for  such  cowardice  met  their 
reward  in  their  death  at  the  drift.  Their  place  was  with  their 
men,  and  if  need  must,  to  die  with  them,  sword  in  hand  and 
flag  by  their  side.  Some  may  say,  speak  not  unkindly  of  the 
dead — what,  speak  not  of  the  dead  if  they  have  dishonoured 
themselves  and  their  country  !  Why,  if  possible,  with  greater 
strength  than  a  Moses,  I  would  hold  up  my  arms  and  tongue 
in  execration  of  such  conduct  in  the  interest  of  the  living. 
False  teaching  and  pride  must  not  let  us  unsay  what  we 
know  of  those  who  have  not  done  well.  The  false  idea  that 
they  who  die  in  the  Lord,  or  who  are  prayed-for-ones,  who, 
if  the  prayers  like  so  to  say,  are  sure  of  a  certain  resurrection 
of  the  body,  although  they  know  it  is  a  corruptible,  and  at 
times  an  ugly  one  in  the  bargain,  adds  to  the  wretched  system 
we  have  of  honouring  the  dead  unworthy,  and  forgetting  the 
worthy,  for  the  sake  of  not  allowing  any  scared  conscience  to 
exist,  and  to  create  an  emulation  for  good  and  all  true  things. 
It  is  time  that  we  understood  the  Egyptian  idea  of  judging 
the  dead  after  death,  and  burying  in  proportion  to  their 
deserts.  In  this  case  sons  would  emulate  good  fathers,  and 
daughters  good  mothers ;  men  make  good  citizens,  not  as 
now,  when  after  spending  a  short  and  a  merry  life,  get  abso- 
lution on  the  cheap  or  at  low  prices  at  the  last  with  the 
prospect  of  a  iuture  home  in  the  skies,  and  if  well  off  to  live  in 
a  mansion  prepared  for  them — after  not  forgeting  to  tax  their 
fellow- men  of  the  labour  of  their  hands  to  subsidize  the 
workers  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  Lord's  vine- 
yard. Good  gracious,  what  jokes  these  men  do  perpetuate 
who  toil  not,  who  spin  not,  but  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
Shall  we  ever  get  rid  of  such  jokers  ?  Glory  to  the  men  who 
will  hasten  the  day  for  the  jokers'  sake,  and  as  well  for  the 
joked  upon  ;  they  may  be  long-suflering,  but  look  out  when 
they  are  tired  of  such  long-suflering,  weeping,  and  gnashing 
of  their  teeth  ;  treading  upon  a  rattle-snake  will  be  no  joke  or 
fun  in  those  days.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  at  Isandula 
was  the  hanging  up  with  ropes,  back  to  back,  of  two  little 
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drummer  boys,  and  in  that  awful  position,  spears  driven 
through  them,  impaling  them  until  death  ended  their  torture. 
But  who  are  to  blame  for  boys  of  tender  years  being  turned 
into  combatants  in  any  campaign  ;  perhaps  motherless,  father- 
less. What  associations  to  be  brought  up  among  in  a  camp 
of  soldiers,  and  yet  the  leaders  of  a  national  Church  never 
complain,  and  philanthropists  look  on  and  smile  blandly,  and 
it  is  left  for  the  heathen  to  draw  attention  to  all  this,  and  for 
fear  that  there  should  be  a  howl  of  indignation  against 
the  Zulu  for  all  this,  for  it  will  only  be  a  howl.  Just  think 
how  many  years  ago  the  Father  of  the  Church  called 
National  help  to  mutilate,  bum,  and  even  boys,  in  Christian 
times,  hung  up,  because  they  were  in  opposition  to  the 
powers  that  were,  and  were  not  content  at  the  position  that 
the  landlords  and  moneylords  desired  them  to  occupy,  and  then 
afterwards  quartered  them,  and  exposed  them  in  the  public 
places.  Even  a  giant  among  men — our  Cromwell — was  not 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace  ;  his  body  must  needs  be  burnt,  and 
his  ashes  strewn  to  the  wind  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  past  men,  we  can  honour  his  statue  at  Westminster 
now.  Many  a  poor  man,  who  but  complained  justly,  was 
done  to  death ;  his  head  and  heart  placed  on  a  spike,  not 
because  they  had  committed  treason  against  the  true  and 
holy,  but  protested  against  those  who  had  committed  treason 
against  the  rights  of  men  and  women,  let  the  history  of 
the  past  truly  testify.  If  fighting  must  be  done,  let  men  who 
know  what  they  are  about,  and  may  expect,  enter  the  fields 
of  carnage.  But  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Animals  are  more  considerate  than  our  modern  German 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  other  commanders.  This  Society 
will  protect  the  young  animal,  the  sick  and  the  aged  ;  but 
who  cries  out  about  our  children  in  the  Army  and  Navy  ? 
Who  are  the  fags,  and  sometimes  worse,  of  the  officers  and 
men,  and  who  thinks  of  the  sick  and  aged  soldier,  but  never 
forgets  the  half-pay  officer,  and  the  pension  to  the  titled 
sinecurists.  Come,  let  us  all  reason  together,  and  alter 
all  things,  if  we  wish  England  and  the  world  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy.  The  stupid  ultimatum,  the  invasion  and  after 
disasters,  and  fighting,  and  capture  of  Cetewayo  was  a  crime 
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on  the  part  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  his  accomplices ;  but  the 
sending  back  of  the  King  to  Zululand  was  the  last  blunder 
of  fools.  The  locating  him,  his  wives  and  family,  and  his 
cattle  in  Natal,  somewhere,  would  have  answered  all  the 
requirements  of  the  King  and  family.  A  defeated,  a  con- 
quered and  imprisoned  King  was  a  thing  of  contempt  to  men 
who  only  knew  how  to  honour  success.  Many  Zulus  re- 
membered their  King  in  his  days  of  prosperity,  and  might  be 
willing  to  give  cattle  or  money  even  afterwards,  but  honour 
or  allegiance  they  felt  they  no  longer  owed  him.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  the  old  unreliable  Carthagenians, 
as  to  put  to  death  their  unsuccessful  men.  General  or  King ; 
but  a  defeated  monarch  is  virtually  dead  to  them,  and,  there- 
fore, all  allegiance  and  help  is  passed  on  to  the  next  success- 
fiJ  chief  man.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  all  this,  or 
even  strange.  The  same  has  occurred  in  ancient  times, 
and  even  in  India,  in  the  past  and  present  century. 
Generals  and  men  of  the  army  going  over  to  the 
successful  General,  and,  for  the  time  being,  serving  him, 
so  long  as  the  pay  was  sure,  and  serving  him  so  long  as  he 
held  his  own  against  his  enemies.  And  so  it  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  fighting  era — so  long  as  we  have  soldiers,  who  are 
as  fighting  machines,  and  not  defenders  of  their  country. 
The  English  army  of  to-day  is  a  mercenary  one,  equipped 
and  maintained  for  offensive,  and  not  defensive  warfare  ;  and 
under  a  National  name  commits  violent  and  questionable 
deeds.  The  English  must  not  forget  that  the  Zulu  King  was 
always  friendly  to  the  English,  and  never  invaded  Natal, 
although  he  could  have  done  so  with  ease ;  but  of  course, 
when  invaded  and  attacked,  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  kill, 
and  if  they  did  it  rudely  they  did  but  kill.  If  modern  science 
shows  white  men  how  to  kill  scientifically,  at  present  they 
have  not  learnt  the  art  of  painless  warfare  if  they  have  of 
killing  animals  that  are  to  be  used  for  man  cannibals  and 
meat-eaters,  any  more  than  the  savage. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  we  rode  along,  until  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Barkley  East  was  on  my  left, 
the  capital  of  the  new  jumped  land  by  the  poor  Dutch  in 
Tembulandi  where,  to  their  annoyance,  they  had  to  retire 
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from,  until  they  purchased  from  the  Colonial  Government 
the  right  of  hiring,  and  where  no  squatting  was  allowed,  but 
which  they  afterwards  found  so  cold  and  unsuitable  for  their 
cattle,  that  they  lost  their  cattle  stock  and  household  goods. 
On  my  right  was  to  be  seen  Penhoek,  around  which  hill  a 
splendid  road  had  been  made  to  facilitate  traffic  to  the  up- 
country  district,  and  which  I  so  well  remember  when  I 
walked  over  on  my  eventful  tour  three  years  before,  on  my 
way  from  Aliwal  to  Calligans  ;  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  farm  and  a  general  store,  and  who  having 
learnt  that  I,  rather  than  wait  another  week  for  the  post-cart, 
had  walked  in  the  day-time,  and  availed  myself  of  the  wagon 
at  night,  had  only  taken  three  days  for  the  trip,  and  who  so 
hospitably  entertained  me,  and,  with  some  inconvenience  to 
himself,  carried  me  in  his  buggy  into  Queenstown  The 
earlist  ride,  and  certainly  the  most  enjoyable,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  had  in  South  Africa,  and  who,  when  requested 
to  make  his  usual  charges  for  accommodation  and  ride,  in 
the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  intimated  he  had  no  charge  to 
make  to  me,  to  which  I  objected  ;  but  he  calmly  and  firmly 
assured  me  that  such  was  the  pleasure  of  the  new  ideas  that 
I  had  given  him,  that  he  could  not  charge  me.  The  first 
proof  of  a  gentleman  that  I  had  at  that  time  met  with,  alas ! 
though  many  look  upon  me  as  a  heathen,  and  an  enigma, 
but  as  it  is  not  now  gentlemanly  in  these  days  to  call  me  a 
infidel,  or  atheist,  although  like  all,  bom  an  atheist  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  God.  I  cannot  assert  what  I  know  not, 
and  although  many  say  they  almost  believe  I  am,  although 
they  agree  with  me  in  much,  I  have  full  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  truth  and  even  righteousness  will  cover  the  earth. 
But  gainsay  the  truth  who  may,  we  cannot  invent  a  new 
religion,  but  we  can  make  known  new  ideas,  to  give  peace, 
delight  and  happiness,  to  the  whole  human  family.  My 
attention  was  draw^n  to  a  Kaffir  station,  and  the  remarks  of 
a  Mrs.  Big-Field,  who  had  been  a  missionary's  daughter,  but, 
fortunately  for  herself  married  to  a  Big-Field,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  possessed  considerable  wealth.  It  is  an  old 
adage  that  a  light  heel  makes  a  heavy  hand,  and  this  was 
verified  in  her  case.  Her  personal  appearance  was  not  too  pre- 
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possessing,  but  her  early  education  and  bringingup,  as  they  say, 
was  bad,  and  certainly  not  of  the  best.  One  of  the  helpless  class 
of  women  that  must  have  a  servant  for  every  little  matter, 
and  as  a  consequence  at  the  mercy  of  her  helps  ;  so  helpless, 
she  admitted,  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  cook  before  she  could 
eat  the  food,  she  believed  she  would  go  without.  It  is  some- 
thing cruel  the  way  girls  are  trained  in  this  South  Africa, 
all  rely  upon  a  dirty  bush  girl,  or  an  unwashed  Kaffir,  to 
prepare  the  food,  cook  and  clean  up,  and  thus  it  is  lost  sight 
of  by  the  controller  of  the  house,  that  for  the  want  of  a  good 
clean  well  prepared  dinner,  indigestion  and  many  other  ills  of 
life  are  to  be  traced. 

A  good  stomach  is  an  aid  to  digestion.  Carlyle  prophesied 
that  the  kitchen  range  was  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  throne 
and  altar  of  the  future,  and  that  the  gridiron  was  to  be 
brandished  as  a  censor  in  the  coming  temple  of  humanity. 
Some  theories  look  very  much  as  if  the  good  time  was  coming 
that  way.  The  theory  is  that  the  stomach  dominates  the 
conscience  through  the  appetites,  and  the  way  to  save  the 
race  is  to  get  it  sound  at  the  core.  It  is  held  that  religion 
cannot  act  on  a  bad  stomach — the  result  of  poor  cooking. 
That  conscience  only  touches  the  head,  and  cannot  get  it 
right  without  savory  food.  That  stimulants  and  a  thousand 
panaceas  that  men  look  to  are  only  whips  that  fail  in  the 
long  run.  All  these  remedies  seem  to  argue  a  deep-felt  need  of 
aid,  and,  having  tried  many  things,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the 
kitchen  a  good,  honest  probation,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember,  as  a  hint,  that  men  never  will  get  right  on 
bread,  or  even  on  the  best  cooking  alone. 

The  woman  that  neglects  the  cooking  of  good  food,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  bad  nurse  and  house  manager,  and,  for  want  of 
knowledge  and  timely  aid,  their  little  ones  are  neglected  when 
suffering  from  colds,  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  black 
nurses  who,  with  their  usual  callousness,  sit  them  on  cold 
stones,  or  place  them  in  draughts,  or  forget  to  change  their 
clothes,  in  a  climate  that  suffers  from  such  extreme  changes 
from  cold  to  heat,  heat  to  cold.  As  the  sun  goes  down  a 
chill  is  given,  which  finally  consigns  the  children  to  an  early 
grave;  as  was  the  case  with  this  young  mother,  and  thus 
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again  the  philosopher  realized  that  all  nature's  efforts  and 
one  of  her  proudest  outcomes — a  human  being — was  lost  to 
society,  to  the  want  and  wisdom  of  a  mother,  and  the  due 
care  of  a  servant.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  in  Africa,  that 
when  a  man  marries  the  wife  of  his  choice,  she  in  neglecting 
or  being  unable  to  undertake  the  necessary  duties,  compels 
the  husband  to  slave,  not  only  for  his  wife,  but  for  a  black 
house  girl  and  a  black  boy  for  general  work,  wood  chopping, 
and  water  carrying,  who  live  upon  the  poor  man  without 
having  the  true  opportunity  of  earning  their  wages,  or  fully 
occupying  their  time,  but  who  act  as  an  incessant  sponge 
upon  his  income,  and  if  allowed  to  take  care  of  the  larder, 
will  waste  more  than  would  keep  in  comfort  the  husband  and 
wife,  so  that  for  want  of  proper  supervision  he  is  constantly 
kept  poor  through  the  want  of  proper  management  on  the 
part  of  his  wife.  Men  tire  of  simple  bedroom  companions, 
they  need  something  more  if  life  is  to  wear  its  happiest 
aspects,  and  well  it  will  be  when  women  realize  this.  Men 
in  the  past,  and  in  these  days  have,  and  are  making  all  the 
efforts  possible  to  help  women  in  their  domestic  arrangements, 
for  what  with  the  sewing  machine,  labour  and  other  saving 
machines  for  cooking,  and  utensils  for  the  house,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  wives  to  help  themselves  in  much.  The  great 
difficulty  of  existepce  in  these  days  does  not  allow  men  to 
marry,  and  anticipate  their  wives  to  be  useless,  and  to  have 
a  need  to  call  for  outside  help  for  every  domestic  duty.  The 
common  Kaffirs  are  complaining  that  the  plough  has  not  im- 
proved the  industry  of  their  women  [or  made  them  better, 
for  they  were  occupied  when  they  hoed  the  ground.  It  gave 
them  less  time  for  that  everlasting  gossip  so  dear  to  the 
females  of  all  races  ;  but  for  the  want  of  general  improvement 
in  the  huts  and  clothing  even  the  Kaffir  would  object  to 
machinery.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  idea  that 
the  black  women  are  slaves  to  hard  labour  must  be  exploded. 
They  never  have  had  to  work  hard  ;  the  general  lives  of  both 
jrnlk  and  female  of  the  dark  races,  is  of  the  easiest  and  jolliest 
of  the  kind  that  human  beings  can  enjoy.  Thousands  of 
women  and  men  in  the  centre  of  all  the  European  nations 
would  be  glad  to  change  their  working  time  for  that  of  the 
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blacks.     It  is  the  interest  of  the  missionary  to  maintain  to 
the  contrary,  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Kaffir  needs 
but  little  clothing,   and  that   their    children  require  none  ; 
that  they  have  no  domestic  duties  that  will-  occupy  them 
for  two  hours  a  day;   that  if   the    woman  hoe,   sow  and 
gathered  corn,  that  this  again,  all  through  the  year,  would 
not  be  three  hours  a  day,   and    that  the    boys    and    men 
look  after  the  cattle  and  general  defences,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  not  overworked,  and  thus  it  happens  that  they 
have  so  much  time  to  spend  over  the  Kaffir  beer  pot,  and  the 
going  to  and  fro  from  village  to  village,  making  merry  and  pass- 
ing away  time  in  full  physical  enjoyment  over  the  mealies  and 
milk  so  readily  and  easily  procured  by  the  Kaffirs  in  all  parts  of 
Africa,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  it   is  quite  different   among    the    white  population   of 
South   Africa,  wives  and  little  ones  must   be  clothed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  this  means  continual  expense,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  most  all  things  are  imported,  and,  therefore, 
so  much  dearer  than  in  England.     It,  therefore,  follows  that 
wives  must  be  useful,  and  not  mere  consumers  of  all  that  a 
husband  can  secure.     They  should  be  something  more  than 
table  addition  makers  to  the  world's  number,  and  their  pride 
should  consist  in  not  how  little  they  know,  or  can  do,  or 
what  it  is  possible  they  cannot  do,  if  circumstances  need 
their  help.     We  do  not  want  any  addition  of  blue  stockings, 
or  mere  piano  destroyers,  or  trained  up  shop  assistants,  or 
telegraphists,  but  women  that  can  always  help,  if  need  be, 
in  the  kitchen,  nursery,  and  home  details,  without  being  a 
drudge  or  a  slave,  and  understand  all  these  general  matters, 
as  much  as  a  man  is  expected  to  understand  the  details,  and 
to  perform,  without  thinking  he  suffers  in  pride,  when  he 
fulfils  his  daily  labour  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     A  good 
industrious  woman,  like  a  good  industrious  husband,  is  above 
all  price  ;  but  if  women  are  not  trained  up  better,  men  will 
hesitate  to  have  their  lives  marred  and  their  responsibilities 
increased  early  or  late  in  their  existence.     So  brothers  and 
fathers  look  out,  and,  instead  of  again  arguing  how   it   is 
possible  to  marry  on  three  hundred  a  )  ear,  let  your  wisdom 
be  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  marry  and  live  upon  less ; 
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and  here  let  me  close  this  chapter  with  the  utterances  of  a 
wise  woman,  in  hope  that  a  word  to  the  wise  will  indeed  be 
sufficient. 

The  Work  Young  Girls  Might  Do. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  persuade  young  girls,  who 
wonder  what  they  shall  do  to  earn  a  living,  that  it  is  really 
better  to  choose  some  business  that  is  in  the  line  of  woman's 
natural  work.     There  is  great  repugnance  at  the  thought  of 
being  a  servant ;  but  a  girl  is  no  less  a  servant  to  the  man 
who  owns  the  shop  where  she  stands  all  day  behind  the 
counter  than  she  is  where  she  waits  at  the  table,   or  cooks 
the  dinner  in  a  pleasant  house  ;  and  to  my  mind  there  would 
not  me  a  minute's  question  between  the  two  ways  of  going 
out  to  service.     The  wages  are  better,  the  home  is  better, 
the  freedom  and  liberty  are  double  in  one  what  they  are  in 
the  other.     If,  instead  of  the  sham  service  that  is  given  by 
ignorant  and  really  overpaid  servants  to-day,  sensible  New 
England  girls,  who  are  anxious  to  be  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  earning  good  wages,  would  fit  themselves  at  the 
cooking  schools,  or  any  way  they  found  available,  they  would 
not  long  wait  for  employment,  and  would  be  valued  immensely 
by  their  employers.     When  one  realizes  how  hard  it  is  to 
find  good  women  for  every  kind  of  work  in  our  houses,  and 
what  prices  many  rich  people  are  more  than  willing  to  pay 
if  they  can  be  well  suited,  it  is  a  wonder  more  girls  are  not 
ready  to  seize  the  chance.     It  is  because  such  work  has  been 
always  so  carelessly  and  badly  done,  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute,  and  the  doers  of  it  have  taken  such  low  rank. 
Nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  fit  herself  properly  ;  but  women 
trust  to  being  taught,  and  finding  out  their  duties  after  they 
assume  such  positions,  not  before. 

Sarah  O.  Jewett. 

DO   THE   THING   WELL. 

Do  the  tbing  well,  wliateTer  yon  do  ! 
In  darning  a  stocking,  or  cobbling  a  shoe, 
Or  cleaning  a  drain,  or  sweeping  the  street,-— 
Do  the  thing  well,  and  do  it  complete. 
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E^er  remember  that  hononr  is  won, 

Leis  bj  what  is,  than  how  it  is  done  ; 

Noble  natnrefl  ennoble  the  homeliest  toil, 

LoTe  filling  their  labours  with  sunshine  the  while* 

Do  the  thing  well,  and  do  with  jonr  might, 
What'er  oomes  to  hand  that's  nsefal  and  right ; 
We  grow  np  beyond  what  is  worthilj  wrought^ 
Hean  labour  sinks  down  to  a  meaner  thought. 

Shrink  not  from  hardship  ;  the  faint  heart  that  cowers 
From  &oing  the  wind,  or  meeting  the  showers, 
Can  never  grow  up  to  that  sturdy  strength 
The  brave-hearted  win  from  their  labours  at  length. 

Never  gn^dge  labour ;  pains  taking  still, 
In  givicg  the  finish,  gaineth  the  skill : 
Our  future  grows  up  from  the  tiniest  seeds 
Soatterred  around  us  in  every-daj  deeds. 

The  Present  weaves  np  from  the  ants  of  to-day, 
Habits  that  cleave  to  our  life  all  the  way  ; 
The  shackles  that  bind  us  for  many  a  year. 
We  livet  on  willingly  now,  and  here. 

In  the  Future  the  spirit  may  struggle  in  vain. 
To  rend  itself  loose  from  the  galling  chain ; 
The  slothful  man*s  lion,  that  lurks  in  our  path, 
If  we  fiee  from  him  now,  may  hunt  us  to  death. 

lie  who  is  faithful  in  little,  we  know, 

Up  to  the  heights  of  a  kingdom  shall  grow  ; 

While  he  who  stands  trifiing,  *mid  life's  little  things. 

All  his  wealth  fiits  away  on  vanity's  wings. 

Then,  Touth  in  thy  freedom,  and  Strength  in  thy  power. 
Chain  now  to  thy  service  the  swifl  passing  hour ; 
Fix  it  a  gem  in  thy  future*s  fiiir  crown, 
By  fiiithftilness  make  every  moment  thine  own. 

B.  n.  F. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

At  this  stage  of  our  journey,  while  turning  sharp  round  the 
hill,  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  our  six  horses  were  uncon- 
trollable, and  at  last,  in  fear,  the  coachman  placed  the  ends 
of  the  reins  at  the  back  of  him,  with  the  urgent  request  that 
the  male  passengers  would  pull  back  with  all  their  might, 
strength,  and  soul,  if  they  desired  to  save  an  upset ;  and  for 
one  mile  it  was  a  race,  and  a  question  who  would  win.  I 
urged  the  coachman,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies  and  the  whole 
of  us,  not  to  let  go  the  break  ;  but  the  harder  he  seemed  to 
press  the  break,  we  could  see  no  perceptible  check.  At  last, 
with  our  continual  holding  on,  this  fearful  race  was  ended, 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then,  having  time  to  investigate  the  cause  of  being  unable 
to  bring  the  coach  to  a  stand  while  hurrying  down  the  hill, 
we  all,  to  our  inexpressible  horror,  found  that  it  was  not,  as 
supposed,  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  corn  that  by  some 
mistake  the  groom  had  given  these  horses,  but  that  it  was 
simply  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  in-spanner,  at  the  pre- 
vious stage,  not  having  packed  the  break  afresh  ;  so  that  in 
reality  our  break  could  not  bite  the  wheel — that  what  we 
relied  upon  at  all  times  to  control  the  coach,  and  save  us  from 
destruction,  was  as  much  wanting  as  if  no  control  had  been 
provided  for.  With  deep  and  long  mutterings  of  no  good 
feeling  for  that  in-spanner,  with  nerv^es  steadying  and  courage 
reviving,  we  rode  on  until  we  came  to  a  large  Kaffir  station,  at 
which  we  had  the  break  made  serviceable,  and  as  usual 
found  the  missionaries,  like  the  monks  of  old,  had  pitched 
themselves  on  the  best  lands,  but,  unlike  the  said  monks, 
their  land  was  but  a  barren  waste. 

Personally  I  have  always  admired  the  Religion  of  Labour, 
taught  and  practised  by  the  old  monks  on  the  land  around 
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their  ancient  abbeys  and  monasteries.  Certainly,  if  tilled 
fields,  well-gathered  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  well 
stored  up  in  some  of  the  best-built  storehouses  that,  at  that 
time,  England  could  boast  of.  And,  I  may  here  remark,  apart 
from  religion,  that  these  Church  lands  were  cultivated  with  a 
full  belief  in  the  dignity  of  Labour,  and  until  the  greed  of  a 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  the  hungry  nobles  that  sur- 
rounded him,  with  violence  took  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
away  to  enrich  themselves,  want  and  destitution  was  unknown 
in  England  among  its  peasantry  or  its  working  classes.  No 
man  then  needed  to  be  idle,  tor  his  willing  hands  were  wel- 
come ;  there  was  no  one  asking  for  labour  then  and  unable  to 
secure  it,  and  without  a  full  recompense.  But  all  this  ended 
when  the  Ignobles  of  Henry's  time  took  violent  possession  of 
these  Church  lands  as  private  property.  One  could  have 
forgiven  these  men  if,  finding  that  the  Church  had  misused 
such  splendid  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  they  had,  in 
another  form,  nationalised  them,  but — as  I  shall  show  in  my 
future  history  of  the  land  robbers  of  that  and  after  time — to 
take  possession  of  them  as  their  own  private  property,  and, 
as  time  rolled  on,  to  lay  the  burden  of  their  support  upon  the 
peasantry  of  England,  and  afterwards  free  the  land  from 
taxes,  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  is  so  out- 
rageous upon  common  honesty,  that  the  wonder  is  that  any 
body  of  legislators  can  sanction  the  continuance  of  such 
illegal  possession  and  confiscation  that  are  continually  being 
carried  out  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  land  thieves,  and 
which  must  now  cease.  The  lands  in  the  possession  of  the 
nobility  were  stolen  from  the  Church  and  the  people  in 
common. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  for  the  English  people,  as  a  whole, 
to  take  possession  of  all  again,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
no  special  class.  I  advocate  no  private  ownership  in  land. 
For  ages  the  peasant  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  slave,  as  an 
outcast,  always  kept  at  a  starvation  point.  As  a  man  and  a 
worker  he  has  as  much  skill  in  his  department  as  any  of  the 
trade  unionists,  and,  apart  from  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
living,  entitled  to  as  fair  a  pay  for  his  out-door  labour  as  the 
mechanic  or  artizan  of  our  towns.  Generations  ago,  and  now. 
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all  villages  of  England  could  boast  of  an  abundance  of 
hands,  whose  skill  in  their  own  calling  was  varied  and  exact. 
A  good  farm  labourer  could  drive  a  furrow  over  a  fifty-acre 
field  with  a  precision  that  was  almost  artistic.  Again,  ditch- 
ing and  draining  in  some  of  England's  wet  soils  require  as 
much  skill  as  ploughing ;  for,  not  only  must  the  farm  hand 
do  his  work  straight,  but  he  must,  b}'  his  rule  of  thumb, 
estimate  the  fall  which  he  can  distribute  over  the  space 
through  which  the  drain  is  carried  to  its  outfall.  He  knew, 
and  knows  how  to  mow  the  thick  grass  so  as  to  leave  the 
field  even,  and  to  reap  so  as  to  show  a  short  and  equal 
stubble.  He  can  build  a  hay  or  corn -rick  in  the  open,  with 
just  that  increasing  diameter  which  the  material  will  bear, 
and  with  complete  regularity.  He  can  thatch  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  straw,  and  with  almost  certaint}'  of  pro- 
tection from  rain  ;  knowing  by  habit  the  exact  incline  at  which 
the  thatch  should  be  put,  so  as  to  secure  these  possibilities. 
He  can  clip  a  hedge  so  as  to  have  it  strong  and  even,  and 
take  his  part  in  shearing  sheep  in  a  most  perfect  manner. 
He  has  much  general  knowledge  of  farming,  and  is  at  all 
times  able  to  see,  if  not  arrest  disease  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs.  As  a  rule,  he  knows  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
gentleman  farmer,  or  his  employer  ;  for  his  faculties  have  been 
concentrated  upon  land,  and  especially  the  land  on  which  he 
has  been  bom  and  laboured,  and  his  forefathers  before  him. 
As  a  rule  these  old-fashioned  farm  men  are,  for  general 
skill  and  all-round  rural  ability,  far  more  ahead  than  the 
townsman,  who  so  often  sneer  at  the  mention  of  the  ability 
of  his  country  fellow- working-man. 

Al  the  present  time  the  agricultural  labourer's  condition  in 
England  is  the  most  deplorable  of  all.  Despised  and  kept 
down,  he  is  doomed  to  wretchedness,  poverty,  and  want. 
He  is  virtually  a  white  wage-slave,  looked  upon  in  some 
cases  as  a  social  outcast,  working  for  a  pittance  that  barely 
affords  him  the  necessaries  of  life — this  to  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  all  who  arc  responsible  for  such  a  wretched  state 
of  things.  The  same  results  are  to  be  found  all  over  what  is 
called  civilized  Europe,  and  even  now  in  America,  since 
monopolists  and  English  capitalists  have  taken  possession  of 
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the  land,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  made  to 
surrender  it  at  the  cost  price.  There  is  no  reason  in  nature 
why  any  latTourer  should  be  poor  while  with  sinews  he  can 
produce  food  from  the  soil. 

I  have  often,  and  no  doubt  shall,  even  in  the  future,  com- 
bat with  the  so-called  skilled  artizans,  who,  with  contempt, 
look  upon  the  countryman  as  beneath  him.  Agriculture  is 
the  backbone  of  a  country,  and  the  labourers  and  those  who 
assist  to  make  it  so,  are  worthy  of  all  honour  and  full-pay ; 
and  well  will  it  be  if  the  agricultural  leader,  Joseph  Arch, 
can  make  this  known  to  all  the  mechanical  trade  unionists  he 
comes  in  contact  with  time  after  time.  But  for  the  fact  that  this 
Joseph  Arch  was  the  possessor  of  a  small  freehold,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  take  the  stand  he  has,  and  be  the  present 
mouthpiece  of  the  peasant  interest.  His  former  itinerancy 
gave  him  a  power  that  no  townsman  could  possibly  have  or 
secure;  but  all  this  will  be  but  as  talking  to  the  wind,  if  he 
fails  to  see,  or  know  that  the  land  must  be  nationalised'  and 
colonised  on  some  such  system  as  I  have  advocated  and 
published  in  my  Home  Colonisation  pamphlets  some  years 
ago.  To  suppose  that  the  outcomers  of  all  this  hereditary 
genius  are  to  be  the  future  white  slaves  of  a  private  property- 
holding  aristocracy — for  virtually  the  peasants  of  England 
live  in  fear  of  Church  and  State,  simply  because  they  are 
landless  and  helpless  under  the  tyranny  of  the  ruling  classes, 
-^is  to  suppose  an  impossibility  in  these  days  of  coming 
enlightenment. 

To  be  expected  to  know  ho^  to  do  all  these  things  on  land 
and  on  a  farm  on  twelve  shillings  a  week,  what  a  living  satire 
upon  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  upper  classes,  and  in 
the  bargain,  to  doff  his  hat  and  be  respectful  at  all  times  to 
his  masters,  their  God,  and  to  all  set  up  in  authority  over 
him  ;  to  live  in  fear  at  all  times ;  never  to  be  himself,  but 
always  another's,  to  live  in  a  cottage,  very  often  without  a 
scrap  of  a  garden,  the  rent  of  his  cottage — one-sixth  of  his 
earnings— to  be  always  ready,  well  or  unwell,  at  the  call  of  his 
employers,  often  after  a  walk  of  miles  from  his  home ;  to  be 
exceedingly  polite  to  the  squires,  to  whom  he  is  under  no 
service  or  obligation,  and  at  all  times  to  listen  to  the  babbling 
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of  the  parsons,  who  in  the  case  of  the  country  labourer  never 
knew  that  he,  as  an  Englishman,  had  any  right  to  call  his 
cottage  his  castle ;  and  although  we  have  had  books  by  the 
thousand  on  agriculture,  how  to  keep  up  and  improve  the 
stock  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  owners,  so  called,  of 
the  soil.  Who  ever  thought,  or  hinted,  at  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  an  enlightened  and  an  improved 
peasantry  ?  Houses,  sheds,  and  stables  built  by  the  peasants* 
labour  on  the  most  improved  sanitary  conditions  for  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and  pigs,  but  who  as  a  science  and  an  advantage 
advocates  the  building  of  improved  dwellings  for  our  rural 
peasants.  In  his  old  age  the  workhouse  was  inevitable,  where 
he  would  have  to  live  parted  from  his  wife,  and  in  solitude 
live  out  his  time,  ealen  up  with  rheumatics,  due  to  his  want  in 
past  years  of  good  clothing  and  shelter.  Under  such  conditions 
no  wonder  that  many  left  their  country  beauties,  for  as  they 
thought,  a  more  lucrative  employment  on  our  railways,  as 
navvies  and  spademan,  and  when  these  sons  of  our  true  nature's 
nobility  found  the  railway  finished,  rushed  to  the  towns,  to 
become  competitors  with  over-populated  districts,  where  too, 
for  a  time,  there  were  better  wages  and  apparently  more  inde- 
pendence, but,  owing  to  the  house-lords,  who  in  their  position 
are  as  big  as  landlords  in  their  mode  of  extortion,  if  even 
not  worse,  no  better  lodgings  than  he  had  in  the  country, 
and  certainly  not  as  healthy.  But  this  depletion  of  our 
country  districts,  which  is  sapping  our  nation  of  its  best 
blood,  would  and  could  not  take  place  if  the  land  laws  were 
not  so  unjust.  The  natural-born  right  of  every  Englishman 
to  use  nature's  land  to  the  extent  of  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  out  of  his  own  labour,  must 
be  shouted  out  from  the  housetops ;  free  use  in  land  not 
cultivated,  free  exchanges  for  produce  in  open  markets,  based 
upon  the  principle,  this  it  is  as  easy  to  sell  for  a  legal  symbol* 
made  as  required,  to  facilitate  exchange,  as  it  is  now  to  buy 
with  money  in  existence,  as  explained  in  my  *'  Money  and  its 
Use,'*  will  once  more  populate  our  English  counties.  Thou- 
sands of  our  best  built  men  have  emigrated,  and,  with  their 
usual  sturdy  pluck,  have  succeeded  to  their  gain,  and  England's 
loss  ;  for  a  time  this  may  enable  the  landlords  to  rejoice*  but 
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an  immediate  gain  may  be  a  permanent  loss  to  the  landlords 
and  farmers.      The  greatest   danger  to  English   agriculture 
would     be    an    exodus  of    the   agricultural  labourers.    As 
farms  became  larger,  farmers  living,  as  they  think,  more  gen- 
tlemanly, and  more  expensive  in  their  habits  ;  as  rents  rise 
and  the  small  economies  of  agriculture  are   neglected,  the 
risk  became  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last  the  reality  has 
been  reached  ;    that  English  farmers  pay  the  high  rents,  and 
a  new  rent-law,  based   on  equity,  is  demanded  for  England. 
One  never  hears  or  reads  in  agricultural  bocks  of  English 
farmers  and    Engligh   land-stealers  discussing,  or  reflecting 
on  the  old  Cromwellian  age  of  farmers.     Men  who  felt  they 
had  a  living  interest  in  England's  soil,  and  on  such  could  die, 
rather  than  it  should  be   in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  or 
that  an  increased  satisfied  peasantry  means  a  greater  back- 
bone to  this  England  of  ours,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  check 
the  flow  of  human  life  from  country  to  town,  or  to  America 
and  the  Colonies  can  be  stopped,  or  how  the  hands  to  our 
lands  can  be  restored.     Fortunately  for  Englishmen,  America 
is  destined  to  work  out  a  revolution  in  land  tenures  for  the 
United    Kingdom.     The   enormous    supplies  of  food  raised 
in  America,  its  cheap  transport  to  England,  must  of  necessity 
reduce  agricultural  produce  prices,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  in  the  future  to  maintain  a  few  hundreds 
with  a  gift  for  nothing  in  the  form  of  rent  to  the  amount  of 
^"2 50,000,000,  and  yet  with  this  incomeout  of  labour's  earnings 
the  land  class  have  thrown  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
commercial  classes.     Land  must  be  free,  and  then  we  once 
more  shall   have    millions    of    English    land    workers    and 
gatherers,   who,    like  their  American   brethren,  will   gather 
where  they  have  sown ;  not,  as  now,  gather  up  for  the  men 
who  neither  sow  nor  reap.     Free  land  in   Ireland  first,  then 
free  land  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  next ;  a  time  of 
right  must  succeed  this  age  of  public  swindling  by  land  and 
money-lords.     I  have  endeavoured  to  show  this  in  my  **  How 
to   Cultivate   the    30,000,000    of    acres   of  untilled    land   in 
England  by  Individual  and  Co-operative  Farming,*'  which  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  Reformers  and   well-wishers  of 
England.     This  much  I  am  certain,  that,  until  the  plan  is 
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discovered,  more  land  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  will 
go  out  of  cultivation,  rents  will  fall,  and  agricultural  interests 
will  decrease,  until  the  land  is  nationalised,  and  let  out  to 
tenants  for  a  number  ol  years,  as  tenants  of  the  nation,  pro- 
tected in  kl\  their  improvements.  Then,  and  then  alone,  will 
they  feel  they  have  an  interest  in  England's  soil,  and  no  longer 
treated  as  aliens  on  their  mother  earth  by  a  band  of  foreign 
land-stealers.  I  have  exposed  the  whole  of  the  Kaffir 
Mission  Station  frauds  in  my  **  History  of  The  Free  State.** 
Missionaries  at  such  places  would  be  tolerable  if  they  were 
but  mechanics,  or  useful  members  of  society,  and  like  Roman 
Catholic  Trappists  Monks,  at  Roma,  and  other  parts  of 
South  Africa,  could,  like  Paul,  labour  with  their  own  hands, 
and  show  the  native  how  to  improve  himself;  but  to  live,  as 
the  majority  of  these  missionaries  do,  upon  the  labour  of 
Englishmen,  and  their  gifts,  supplemented  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Kaffirs,  is  so  loathsome  a  position,  that  I  feel  indignant  when 
I  meet  such  evidences  of  mendacity  that  I  feel  I  must  expose 
the  continual  fraud  one  meets. 

Stopping  at  this  station  for  repairs  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  gossip,  in  which  a  Mr.  Stout,  the  Cape  Colony  architect, 
took  part.  A  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  passengers 
how  grand  it  must  be,  and  feel,  when  one  has  plenty  of  money. 
He,  thinking  it  applied  to  him,  voluntarily  intimated  that  he 
did  not  know,  for,  to  his  misfortune,  he  could  not  get  much. 
Now  this  open  lie  was  uncalled  for,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  he  had  been  coining  money,  as  it 
is  said.  King  William's  Town  Public  Buildings,  and  Public 
Bridges,  Town  Hall  and  Public  Buildings  of  Queenstown, 
and  Works,  Church  of  Dordrecht,  and  miscellaneous  work  of 
all  kinds  had  [passed  through  his  hands,  and  it  was  perfectly 
immoral  to  plead  poverty  ;  most  of  these  men  are  like  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Warmfoot,  who,  like  myself,  came  out  in 
the  African,  and  who  could  never  keep  out  of  debt,  and 
who^  time  after  time,  was  unable  to  pay  his  old  milk  bill,  and 
pleaded  poverty  when  urged  to  pay  up,  but,  while  ignoring 
his  just  debts,  could  speculate  in  land,  in  the  full  hope  of  a 
rise,  and  who  to  do  S(i,  forgot  to  pay  his  tradesman  and 
other  people  who  assisted  him,  and  such  people  never  pay  at 
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all  if  they  fail  in  their  speculations.  Such  attempt  to  get 
rich  at  other  people's  expense,  while  in  good  civil  situations, 
is  both  immoral  and  improper,  and  must  be  protested  against 
in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times.  The  possibility  of  buying 
cheap,  even  in  our  time,  keeping  it  in  the  hope  of  selling  dear, 
is  most  demoralizing ;  and  when  once  it  is  the  work  of  a 
Town  Council  to  build  its  houses,  as  explained'in  my  **  How  to 
Construct  Public  Works  by  means  of  P  ublic  Money,'*  no  town 
people  will  part  with  their  lands,  to  be  held  as  private 
property  ;  each  citizen  in  those  days  will  pride  himself  upon 
how,  at  the  least  expense,  he  can  vie  with  other  cities  to 
make  his  city  the  most  beautiful.  In  those  days  we  shall 
have  no  bitter  cry  from  the  outcasts  of  any  city  ;  shelter  will 
be  found  to  suit  all  classes  and  workers.  On  the  Stormberg 
Range,  and  by  Pen's  Hoek,  we  met  a  band  of  Korannas  or 
Bushmen,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  if  the  late  Darwin  had 
met  them,  he  would  have  jumped  for  joy  at  meeting  the 
missing  link.  One  had  so  often  heard  in  the  midst  of  decent 
good  looking  people,  that  the  creator  has  made  men  in  his 
own  image  and  likeness ;  but  one  feels  certain,  that  in  the 
presence  of  such  hideous  objects,  they  were  not  made  at  all, 
but  like  Topsy,  must  have  grown  out  of  some  huge  mistake. 
Mr.  Stout,  on  the  sight  of  such,  felt  assured  that  by  some  law 
of  affinity  he  could  not  explain  his  black  servants  were  re- 
turning to  the  same  order  or  race,  for  they  grew  more  and 
more  like  them  every  day,  and  in  one  case  in  particular,  one 
servant  was  getting  a  face  upon  her  more  like  her  pet  dog 
the  longer  she  lived.  But  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  blacks, 
but  also  true  of  the  white.  I  have  seen  in  the  professions 
men  of  the  ugly-handsome  class,  that  if  not  for  constant  com- 
bing, pomading,  hairdressing  and  tailor-made-up  arrange- 
ments, they  would  pass  well  for  full  grown  apes.  Miss  Braddon 
has  described  such  as  handsome  ugly  men  ;  personally  I  would 
leave  out  the  handsome,  and  call  them  dressed  up  ugly  men, 
who  without  dressing  and  means  would  be  looked  upon  as 
Bill  Sykes.  Alas  !  alas  I  that  so  many  are  to  be  seen.  In 
these  days,  when  the  Greek  God-jove-like  look  and  dignity, 
with  the  massive  intellectual  brow  and  brains  of  power, 
should  be  in  the  increase.     I  don't  mean  weight  of  brains. 
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for  we  now  know  that  it  is  quality,  not  quantity  that  produces 
intellect  and  genius.  While  looking  at  this  Mr.  Stout,  and 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  Mr.  Warmfoot,  of  Queenstown, 
all  of  a  heap,  and  of  a  sudden,  as  we  say,  my  observation  was 
drawn  to  a  remark,  dear,  dear  rae,  what  a  wicked  woman  you 
are  ;  now  don't,  don't,  what  ?  not  believe  in  eternal  punishment 
but  rather  in  utter  annihilation.  **  Well,  you  know,"  meekly 
said,  was  the  answer  by  the  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  mission- 
ary, **  my  dear,  dear  papa  had  his  doubts,  and  even  expressed 
his  belief  that  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
Lord  had  their  doubts  also,  and  which  only  recently  caused 
a  Rev.  Impey  to  cease  his  connexion  with  the  Wesleyans  of 
Kaffraria,  because  he  could  not  advocate  a  burning  brimstone 
lake  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  globe  as  the  future  dwelling 
place  of  a  large  number  of  dead  and  damned."  My  feelings 
will  not  allow  me  to  describe  the  wriggling,  torturing,  scream- 
ing of  the  poor  wretched  things.  Who  like  to  know  of  such, 
must  listen  to  the  well-nourished  Spurgeon,  and  his  like,  who, 
having,  according  to  his  account,  been  taken  into  the  Council 
of  the  Highest,  can  give  the  materialistic  scenes  so  vividly, 
and  with  such  unction  when  informing  his  audience  that 
children,  not  a  span  long,  and  others  of  all  sizes,  are  to  be 
found  in  their  realistic  hell. 

The  following  verses  indicate  the  thought  of  these  Hell 
twaddlers : — 

Dr.    BRIMSTONE'S  SERMON. 

The  Beverend  Brimstone  sayi :  "  Beloved 

Be  always  meek  and  'nmble ; 
A  saint  should  never  ax  for  moor. 

An'  never  lam  to  grumble." 

We  ain't  to  tork  o'  poUeticks 

An'  things  as  don't  oonsam  ns : 
And  wot  we  womts  to  know  o'  lawr, 

The  madgistrait  will  <*  lam  ^  ns. 

We  ain't  to  drink  wi'  Methodists, 

No,  not  a  friendly  soop ; 
We  ain't  to  tork  o'  genteel  folks 

Onleas  to  prase  'em  oop. 
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We  ain't  to  hear  a  blessed  word 

Agin  oar  betters  sed ; 
We're  got  to  lay  the  batter  thick, 

Beoorse  they're  rich — 'igh  bred. 
The  person  pat  it  kindly  like, 

He  Bed,  says  he,  as  'ow 
We  bean't  so  good  as  them  there  grabs 

We  tarns  hop  with  the  ploagh. 

There's  nowt  more  recheder  'an  we. 

Or  worthier  'an  the  rich ; 
I  prases  'em  for  bein'  bom 

And  'eaven  for  makin'  sich. 

We  got  to  keep  oar  wicked  tang 

From  disrespeotfol  specking ; 
We  han't  a  got  to  heet  two  maoh, 

Kor  yet  go  plesyer  seekin'. 

Kor  kitoh  a  rabit  or  a  aire, 

Nor  call  the  Bobby  names ; 
Nor  stand  aboat ;  bat  go  to  cheroh, 

And  play  no  idol  games. 

To  Inr  parokeal  horfcers. 

The  skwire  and  all  thaf  s  'is ; 
An'  nerer  go  wi'  hidle  chaps 

As  womts  the'r  wages  ris. 

So  now  oonwarted  I  ha'  bin 

From  hignorance  and  wioe. 
If  s  only  hapines  that's  sin. 

And  norty  things  that's  nice. 
Whereas  I  called  'em  hapstart  jents, 

The  wast  o*  lo-bred  snobs« 
Wi'  contrite  'art  I  hollers  oat, 

"  My  heye,  wot  bloomin*  nobs." 

I  sees  the  herrer  o'  my  ways ; 

So  lads  this  womin'  take. 
The  poor  man's  path,  the  parsan  says, 

Winds  roond  the  baming  lake. 

They're  changed  it  since  the  days  o*  yor— > 

Them  gospel  preachers ;  drat  *em. 
They  osed  to  preach  it  to  the  poor, 

And'  now  they  preach  it  at  'em. 

In  want  fall  many  a  vice  is  bom, 

And  Tirtae  in  a  dinner. 
A  well- spread  board  makes  many  a  taint. 

And  hanger  many  a  sinner. 

Gaiiii  Ditcbu. 
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What  are  we  coming  to,  when  the  daughters  of  our  clergy- 
men tell  us  that  their  worthy  parents  don't  believe  in  the  Fire 
and  Eternal  Punishment.  This  is  all  highly  satisfactory.  The 
labour  of  the  earnest  inquirer  of  the  past  is  now  being  seen. 
The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  ignored  in  ordinary 
pulpit  ministrations,  denied,  and  scoffed  at  and  contemned  by 
all  respectable  people.  It  is  now  left  to  the  vulgar  preacher 
in  the  most  miserable  portion  of  our  cities  to  be  made  more 
miserable,  and  to  the  poor  must  be  preached  with  the  good 
old-fashioned  flavour  of  brimstone.  The  poor  must  not  con- 
sole themselves,  like  better-off  people,  with  the  belief  that 
there  may  be  a  term  to  the  punishment  in  a  future  life  for  the 
sins  done  in  the  body,  but  there  is  now  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  the  conception  of  a  hell  with  its  whole  apparatus  of  torture 
and  its  perpetual  lease  of  existence,  and  its  hoary,  old-headed 
devil  at  its  head,  as  chief  engineer,  stoker,  and  hot  coal 
renewer.  Even  this  old  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  having 
been  married,  and  not  having  successors,  must  be  tired  of 
being  the  constant  receiver  of  such  numbers  of  damned,  and 
one  can  quite  understand  that  the  repetition  and  sameness 
would  be  worse  than  hell. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  the  God  of  this  world  could  but  take  his 
walks  abroad,  and,  like  the  modern  Jesuits,  see  but  not  be 
seen,  whom  he  might  devour,  what  an  insatiable  wretch  he 
must  be — never  tired  of  evil  doing  and  consuming. 

To  think  of  it,  the  authors  must  have  been  the  spawn  of  a 
hell.  No  humanitarian  could  conceive  such  a  home  for  ever 
and  ever,  for  even  the  worst.  Convince  men  that  their  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  are  dependent  upon  their  allegiance  to 
truth,  justice,  honesty,  and  its  daily  life,  and  the  rights  of 
individuals  will  be  respected.  Murderers,  thieves,  liars,  and 
other  vagabonds  are  deterred  from  crime  more  by  fear  of  the 
judge,  and  the  present  certain  punishment,  than  the  punish- 
ments to  take  place  after  death. 

The  fear  of  future  punishment  will  not  prevent  wrong  and 
injustice,  especially  now,  as  the  belief  in  a  hell  and  heaven  is 
being  slowly  removed  from  men's  minds ;  and,  now  that  so 
many  parsons  tell  us  that  hell-fire  is  too  hot  a  subject  to  be 
talked  about  and  Jiandled  before  a  comfortable  congregation. 
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and  now  that  the  laity  are  giving  it  the  cold  shoulder,  few 
parsons  care  to  discuss  such  nasty,  horrible  subjects,  or  if  by 
chance  they  mention  such,  they  tell  their  hearers  that  it  is  a 
figure  of  speech,  and  dare  not  question  the  ultimate  goodness 
of  God  until  they  have  better  means  of  knowing  what  will 
happen  in  another  world.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
believers  in  a  hell  of  ancient  and  modem  conception  will  be 
as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  Let  these  two  figures,  hell  and  devil 
of  their  four-cornered  fortress  be  once  deserted,  then  indeed 
the  two,  Creation  and  Salvation,  will  soon  follow,  and  then 
men  will  be  free  of  the  priest  to  the  glory  of  man. 

Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  salvation  is  coming,  by  men  fulfill- 
ing their  duty,  and  living  out  a  noble  life,  goodwill  and  peace 
among  men  will  arrive,  when  the  false  religions  are  no  more, 
and  truth  and  all  rational  facts  are  known  and  acted  upon. 
The  Impjs  a  host  in  herself,  in  war  or  peace,  admitted  that 
we  did  not  know  all ;  but  the  worst  part  of  the  matter  is,  that 
people  don't  want  to  know  the  whole,  or  even  a  part.  If  they 
could  but  get  an  insight  into  a  part,  they  would  hunger  after 
the  whole. 

At  last,  with  a  rush  much  after  time,  we  got  over  the 
Stormberg  and  Bongolo  mountains  and  found  ourselves  in  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Bongolo,  a  well  watered  and  most  delightful 
valley.  At  the  way-side  inn,  with  its  English  swinging  sign- 
board,  and  its  fine  garden,  we  took  refreshment  that  somewhat 
freed  us  from  the  dust  of  the  hflls,  and,  with  a  longing  for  a 
dip  in  its  fresh  filled  dam,  but  which  was  impossible,  as  the 
bugle  blew  for  departure,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  we  pre- 
pared ourselves  for  a  lovely  ride  of  eleven  miles  into  the  town 
of  the  Queen.  At  last,  with  a  rush,  just  as  we  were  admiring 
a  iovly  sunset,  we  reached  Queenstown,  tired  and  exhausted, 
and  truly  thankful  for  the  forthcoming  supper  and  accomoda- 
tion. Having  partaken  of  supper,  and,  for  the  sake  of  good 
digestion,  the  mile  walk  afterwards,  and  seen  my  friend  off, 
on  his  way  by  rail  to  East  London,  I  retired  to  my  room, 
and  when  once  in  bed  fell  off  into  a  sound  sleep.  I  was  just 
dreaming  of  the  reunion  with  my  family,  and  then  picture  my 
annoyance,  after  sleeping  for  about  two  hours,  to  be  woke  up 
with  a  thundering  at  the  door,  as  if  the  Judgment  Day  had 
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arrived.  I,  in  a  fright,  prepared  to  meet  my  congratulations 
and  doom,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  disappointment,  I  found 
that  a  lodger,  home  from  a  spree,  had  mistaken  my  room  for 
his,  and  in  his  half-drunken  fray,  demanded  admission. 

When  will  men  remember  the  feelings  and  rights  of  other 
men  and  fellow-travellers  ?  Surely  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  even  at  a  public  hotel.  In  the  name  of 
the  sick  and  weary,  and  the  heavy-laden,  let  others  talk  and 
walk  as  if  other  people  had  feelings  to  be  considered.  This  dis- 
turbance, as  is  always  the  case,  prevented  my  getting  further 
rest  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  the  early  morning,  and 
when  I  got  up  I  had  the  head-ache,  and  a  very  strong  feeling 
of  indignation  against  my  disturber.  May  his  voice  grow 
less,  and  his  tread  grow  fainter,  and  his  uproarious  manner 
and  style,  for  my  comfort,  and  that  of  others,  be  known  no 
more. 

With  an  unknown  blessing  for  the  cook,  who  gave  me  my 
early  cup  of  coffee,  I  made  it  all  right  for  the  post,  and  tele- 
graphed to  my  friends  and  family.  I  then  wandered  forth 
to  view  the  town  I  had  left,  on  my  way  to  the  Free  State, 
three  years  before.  Many  improvements  had  been  made; 
an  outward  sign  of  prosperity  was  on  the  surface  of  all 
things.  The  new  Town  Hall  and  some  QthiT  public  build- 
ings were  at  once  ornamental  and  a  convenience  to  the 
public  in  general ;  yet,  with  all  its  many  improvements, 
there  is  yet  an  obstacle  which,  even  a  good  fMHls^  of  water 
they  hope  soon  to  have,  will  not  be  got  over.  If  Diidrecht 
was  the  fag-end  of  Creation,  finished  in  the  \amk  moments 
of  Saturday  night,  there  certainly  was  an  oversight  when  so 
much  loose  sand  was  arranged  for  at  Queenstevii>  to  be 
blown  all  over  the  town. 

So  constant  had  this  become  that  it  was  commonly  known 
as  the  "  rain  '*  of  the  district,  and  caused  sore  eyes,  and 
many  other  annoyances.  My  usual  curiosity  led  me  to 
inquire  about  its  churches  and  its  banks,  the  two  principal 
causes  of  immorality  and  impoverishment  to  be  found  in  all 
our  towns  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  arrival  of  an 
up-country  coach  led  me  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  town,  and 
the  immorality  of  its  young  boys.    A  few  more  years,  and 
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"  how  the  poor  live  "  will  be  sketched  in  our  colonial  towns 
as  it  is  now  done  in  London  and  other  cities  of  England. 
The  same  laws,  land,  financial  and  educational,  as  in  England, 
produce  the  same  results  in  our  colonies :  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects.  The  existing  process  must  have  become 
intense  when  small  children  run  after  a  coach  and  beg  a  job, 
and  ask  for  small  coins,  as  the  unfortunates  do  in  this  colonial 
centre  of  civilization  ;  I  could  not  help  weeping  internally 
when  I  witnessed  all  this,  and  felt  that  I  would  immolate  my 
own  children  rather  than  that  they  should  become  mere  street 
Arabs,  as  I  found  them  in  the  queen  town  of  South  Africa 
But  when  I  calmed  down,  and  realized  the  cause,  I  bitterly 
remembered  that  I  could  neither  remove  it  or  its  effects. 
Had  I  been  able  to  have  done  so,  I  should  have  left  the 
town  happy.  Some,  without  knowing  anything,  or  caring  to 
know,  the  outcome  of  our  land,  money,  or  exchange  mono- 
polies, attribute  all  this  warrt  and  misery  to  over-population, 
and  due  care  on  the  parents'  part  in  not  regulating  their 
number.  I  have  not  studied  Malthus,  Saddler,  and  others, 
without  knowing  something  of  modern  Malthusianism,  so 
called,  but  which  was  never  fathered  by  Malthus  in  any  of  its 
later  practices,  and  which  the  modern  advocate  of  limited 
numbers  entirdy  ignores.  Whether  they  are  ashamed  of 
fheir  own  stocK  and  race,  and  therefore  desire  that  their 
names  should  be  known  no  more,  I  know  not  ;  but  that 
there  is  pMpjjy  and  wretchedness  is  apparent  to  all.  To 
attribulp  it  to  "  numbers  "  now  when  there  are  millions  of 
acres  uptilled  asking  to  be  utilised,  and  which  the  mono- 
polists will  not  allow,  is,  on  the  face  of  all  things,  not  the 
real  cause  ol  poverty  in  our  day,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
centuries  to  come.  Healthy  numbers  should  be  an  advantage 
to  any  state  or  colony,  and  while  there  remains  millions  of 
acres  that  would  feed  all,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  South 
Africa,  as  there  is  in  England  of  to-day,  millions  of  acres 
unused,  it  is  absurd  to  allow  one  child  or  man  to  be  in 
want.  I  admire  all  men  that  would  remove  misery  ;  but  if  to- 
day all  increase  of  population  was  to  cease,  and  no  alteration 
of  our  Land  Tenures,  what  or  who  would  give  the  labourer 
his  rightful  due?      I  have  combated  this  question,  in  my 
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previous  writings  years  ago,  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  yet  have  to  stand  foot  to  foot  in  opposition  to  those 
who  advocate  the  utility  of  the  nasty  thing  called  Malthu- 
sianism  of  this  day,  I  shall  refrain  from  going  into  fuller 
details  at  the  present  time.  This  much  I  will  say,  that  while 
there  lies  so  much  land  all  over  the  globe  and  for  Englishmen 
in  our  colonies,  it  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  reduce  our 
numbers,  except  where  hereditary  disease  is  known.  It  may 
be  the  duty  of  future  generations  to  adopt  even  the  modern 
modes  of  prevention  ;  but  as  it  is  true  that  we  have  our 
work  in  this  our  time  and  generation,  so  it  will  be  for  all  in 
the  future  to  act  as  they  may  think  best.  "  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first 
uttered.  The  large  stone  building  of  the  South  African  Bank, 
which  should  have  been  called  the  English  Bank,  for  drawing 
off  South  African  produce,  gave  but  the  outward  sign  of  their 
continual  system  of  how  to  skin  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Africa.  The  missionary,  trader  and  merchant  start  in  the 
game  and  rob  the  natives  of  land,  cattle  and  wealth ;  the 
bankers,  professionals  and  bishop-controlled  clergymen  then 
follow  up  the  traders,  and  in  their  turn  skin  the  whoU, 

By  knowledge  we  may  avoid  the  last,  the  dealer  in  the 
future,  and  the  unknown  whose  stock-in-trade  consists  of  his 
God,  creation,  the  fall,  the  devil  and  his  salvation,  for  his 
benefit,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public  classes  and  races ; 
but  the  banker,  under  our  present  monetary  system,  will  not 
let  the  merchant  and  the  trading  classes  alone.  The 
mechanical  part  of  banking  I  do  not  complain  of,  but  the 
limited  supply  of  metallic  money  is  everlastingly  absorbing 
the  earnings  of  all  classes,  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
holders  of  a  metal  currency.  I  cannot,  in  this,  go  fully  into 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  how  they  do  it,  but  I  do  know 
how  it  is  possible  they  should  not  do  it.  The  constant 
letting  out  of  English  money,  and  then  sending  home  the 
interest  in  the  shape  of  wool  and  other  produce,  out  of  South 
Africa,  enriches  the  shareholders,  and  impoverishes  the  South 
Africans,  as  they  delight  to  call  themselves.  How  to  prevent 
all  this,  can  be  understood,  if  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble 
to    read   and   comprehend    my    later    chapters    of  Human 
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Slavery,  and  read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  my  pamphlets  on 
**  Money  and  its  Use  ;  *'  "  How  to  Construct  Railways  and 
other  Public  Works  of  Utility,  without  Bonds,  Mortgages, 
Loans,  or  the  Burden  of  Interest,"  and  my  **  Immortal  History 
the  of  Free  State,"  and  my,  **  First  Jottings  in  Conjunction 
with  the  Second  Jottings  and  Home  Colonization  and  the 
Remedies  for  the  Present  Time."  My  surprise  at  the  immo- 
rality of  the  outcasts,  and  the  boys  of  the  Arab  class  of 
Queenstown,  was  not  so  great,  when  I  thought  of  its  ministers, 
who  live  and  multiply,  and  so  continually  fail  in  teaching 
morality,  truth  and  dignity- -they  who  live  upon  false 
pretenses,  and  give  no  fair  pay  for  what  they  receive  ;  they 
who  know  not  the  truth  cannot  teach  it  in  their  pulpits. 
They  who  in  reality  know  not  the  law  of.  teum  and 
^neunif  and  have  no  policy  or  guide  to  give,  are  only 
false  prophets,  and  living  dishonestly  ;  how  can  they  tell  the 
boys  their  honest  duty  to  society,  they  who  know  not  how 
to  work,  and  secure  an  honest  livelihood  from  the  use  of  land, 
what  can  they  know  or  do  to  give  employment  to  those  out 
of  work— outcasts  of  Queenstown  ?  Is  there  no  land  in  the 
Bongolo  flats  where  an  agricultural  school  could  be  formed, 
that  would  give  employment  to  these  little  one's  of  the  rising 
generation — the  future  men  of  the  colony  ?  Shame  !  shame  ! 
that  even  the  white  boys  should  be  in  the  way  in  South 
Africa. 

I  was  disgusted  at  the  lunch  table  to  hear  the  landlady  tell 
an  incident  of  a  boy  discharged  by  a  trader,  and  left  in  Queens- 
town to  plunder,  if  no  one  would  give  him  work  ;  and  she  re- 
lated how,  after  some  days,  he  was  found  that  very  day,  the 
30th  of  September,  in  the  river,  dead,  and,  with  a  laugh  and 
a  giggle,  how  he  was  crab-eaten  and  almost  unrecognisable. 
And  this  in  a  country  that  asks  for  emigrants  to  occupy  its 
lands  unused.  Yet,  with  all  the  public  teachers,  boys  can 
grow  up  as  nuisances,  for  want  of  the  clergy  doing  their  duty  ; 
and  here  we  had  a  mother  so  callous  to  the  advantage  of 
human  life,  laughing  at  the  disappearance  and  disfigurement 
of  the  same  kind  of  being,  as  she  gave  birth  to,  in  perhaps 
better  circumstances,  and  who,  for  ought  we  knew,  was  some 
one's  darling,  that  had  strayed  away,  and  for  want  of  help 
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accidently,  or  purposely  was  drowned  out,  another  efTort  of 
Dame  N  ature  lost  for  ever. 

SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 

Eiis  him  onoe  for  Somebody's  lake, 

Murmur  a  prayer  00ft  andjow, 
One  bright  oorl  from  its  fair  mate's  take^- 

They  were  Somebody's  pride,  yoa  know. 
Somebody *s  hand  had  rested  there ; 

Was  it  a  mother's  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  the  waves  of  light  P 

God  knows  best,  He  has  somebody's  love, 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above 

Night  and  mom  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away. 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  £^and ; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay. 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Somebody's  waiting  and  watching  for  him — 
Teaming  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart ; 

And  there  he  lies,  with  his  blue  eyes  dim. 
And  the  smiling,  childlike  lips  apart. 

Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead. 
Pausing  to  drop  ou  his  grave  a  tear  ; 

Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, — 

'*  Somebody's  Darling  slumbers  here." 

Mrs.  Lacostb. 

It  did  almost  seem  true,  as  one  merchant  stated,  that 
business  was  the  only  God  now,  and  more  especially  in 
Queenstown.  If  they  have  no  gold  to  make  a  calf  to  worship, 
the  hunt  after  gold  holders  to  worship  them  was  as  great  as 
ever.  The  constant  cry  for  a  market  to  sell  in  allows  men  to 
forget  common  humanity,  and  mothers  that  bore  children 
themselves.  Are  we  still  to  allow  the  monopoly  of  the  wealth 
of  nature  until  poverty  keeps  pace  with  the  progress,  power, 
and  strength  of  South  Africa.  Think  of  this  country's  future 
if  this  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  its  past ;  the  little  ones,  who 
being  here,  had  no  wish  to  be  here,  who  could  not  help  being 
here.  Let  us  be  up  and  doing  something  for  them,  to  save 
them  from  human  damnation  and  a  living  hell  in  our  prisons 
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and  convict  stations,  as  described  by  Judge  Smith  in  Cape 
Town,  January,  1884,  to  those  whom  much  is,  or  has  been 
given,  be  up  and  doing.  To  those  who  have  intelligence,  let 
their  intelligence  be  used  for  humanity.  No  longer  let  us 
delay,  for  the  hour  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

LABOUR. 

Lahorare  est  arare. 

ThUBe  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  ns, 

PanBe  not  to  weep  the  wild  oares  that  oome  o'er  us. 

Hark ;  how  creation's  deep  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven, 
Never  the  ocean  wave  falters  in  flowing, 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  cowing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rofle*heart  keeps  glowing. 

TiU  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

**  Labour  is  worship  !"  the  robin  is  singing, 
"  Labour  is  worship  !'*  the  wild  bee  is  ringing ; 
Listen  !  that  eloquent  whisper,  upspringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  heart. 
From  the  dark  clouds  flows  the  life-giving  shower, 
From  the  rough  sod  comes  the  soft  breathing  flower  ; 
From  the  small  insect  tho  rich  coral  bower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  shrinks  from  his  part. 

Labour  is  life !  'tis  the  still  water  faileth, 

Idleness  ever  dcspaireth,  bewaileth. 

Keep  the  clock  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth. 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labour  is  glory  !  the  flying  cloud  lightens, 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens, 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  fiightens  ; 

Play  the  sweet  lute  woulJst  thou  keep  it  in  tone. 

Labour  is  rest — from  tho  sorrows  that  greet  us. 

Best  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us ; 

Best  fh>m  the  sin- promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Best  from  world-syrens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow, 
Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow  ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woes  weeping  willow, 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee. 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ; 
Look  on  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee, 
Best  not  content  in  thy  darkness— a  olod. 
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Work  for  eome  good — be  it  erer  bo  bIowIj, 
Do  some  kind  act— be  it  ever  bo  lowljr, 
Laboar !— all  laboar  is  noble  and  holj. 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 

Mrs.  F.  Osgood. 

My  opposition  to  enforced  emigration  compels  me  here  to 
print  my  views,  as  uttered  and  made  known  twenty  years 
before,  which  are  as  applicable  now  as  then,  as  emigration  is 
being  advocated  as  the  cure  for  English  producers. 

A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  EMIGRATIONISTS. 

For  some  time  past  a  numerous  band  of  emigration  agents 
have  been  prominently  exposing  themselves  to  public  gaze, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  are  composed  of  schem- 
ing, treacherous  Tories,  cunning  Judas-like  Whigs,  and  half- 
hearted reformers,  among  them  may  be  found  a  few  M.P.*s  ; 
a  larger  number  of  religious  shepherds — men,  who  seem  to  be 
as  deficient  of  true  patriotism  as  of  true  Christianity,  and  to 
such  a  length  have  they  carried  their  plans,  that  they  have  of 
late  engaged  in  their  service  a  few   itinerant   speakers  to 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  soliciting  the  passengers 
to  sign  memorial  sheets  to  the  Government,  calling  upon  the 
working  classes  to  provide  a  fund  out  of  their  already  over- 
taxed productions,  to  transport  their  fellow-workmen  to  the 
wilds  of  America,  or  to  the  hoped-for  gold  and  parched- up 
fields  of  Australia,  or  the  ice-bound  plains  of  Canada.    Thus, 
in  their  blind  folly,  they  seek  to  deprive  our  country  of  that 
bone,  sinew,  and  brain  which  would  enable  us  to  bring  about 
those  reforms  that  would  save  us  from  the  land  and  money- 
sharks  within,  and  the  disturbing  enemies  without.     If  these 
men  prove  successful  in  their  efforts,  it  will  be  another  proof 
of  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in 
once  more  supposing  that  to  reduce  our  numbers  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  relief  to  our  starving  people. 

The  proper  end  of  all  human  thought,  care,  and  labour, 
should  be  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  wher- 
ever the  human  race  is  to  be  found.  Every  other  pursuit  is 
futile,  and  will  only  end  in  degradation,  misery,  and  death. 
Surelyi  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
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men  that  England  needs  all  her  brave  children  for  her  glorj' 
and  position  among  the  nations,  yet  the  perversity  of  some 
men,  combined  with  the  aristocracy  and  middle-class  rulers — 
assisted  by  the  parasites  and  flunkies  of  office,  who  have  so 
long  ruined  and  robbed  the  honest  producers  of  their  wealth 
— have  made  it  appear  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  toilers  to 
go  to  a  foreign  land  (where  there  are  no  better  laws  in  connec- 
tion with  the  land  than  here)  to  seek  for  homes  and  plenty  ; 
while  they,  the  spoliators  and  confiscators  of  honest  men's 
productions,  continue  to  carry  on  the  present  system,  which 
makes  them  always  idle,  living  in  luxury,  and  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day,  living  in  palaces  which  they  never  assisted 
to  rear,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  beauties  of  art  and 
nature,  which  they  continually  steal  from  the  producing 
classes,  and,  by  so  doing,  leave  only  the  commonest  food  for 
the  workers,  and  the  worst  of  shelter  for  their  families  and 
themselves  to  live  in. 

All  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour  :  by  labour  in  preparing, 
making  fit,  and  appropriating  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
uses  of  life.  Any  one  not  engaged  in  so  doing  is  an  unpro- 
ductive member  of  society  ;  and,  therefore,  every  unproduc- 
tive member  in  the  country  is  a  useless  member  in  society, 
unless  he  gives  an  equivalent  for  what  he  consumes.  If  this 
be  true,  and  who  can  doubt  it  but  those  who  live  and  take  all 
without  giving  any  service  in  return,  how  long  could  distress 
last  in  this  country  if  the  laws  were  framed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  ?  Men,  women,  and  children  are  starved  out 
from  the  want  of  means  to  satfsfy  the  desires  of  their  nature, 
because  a  few  thousand  unholy  monsters — aided  by  a  servile 
and  mercenary  priesthood,  backed  up  by  a  few  thousand 
slaughtering  hirelings — have  stolen  the  land  from  the  people, 
and  thus  prevented  them  from  using  that  soil  which  is  now 
laying  waste  in  our  midst,  which  would  provide  sustenance 
for  those  now  in  need,  and  for  millions  unborn.  If  men  were 
to  become  rational,  instead  of  seeking  for  happiness  in  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  world,  would  they  not  enforce  their 
right  to  live  upon  the  products  of  their  own  toil  in  the  land 
of  their  birth  ?  Would  they  not,  instead  of  being  cheated 
by  a  set  of  lazy  aristocrats  and  upper-class  land-robbers — 
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men  who  hold  the  land  from  the  people  through  the  crimes 
of  their  forefathers,  whose  history'  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  past — men  who,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  never 
hesitated  to  assist  any  black-hearted  king  or  queen  to  depri\  e 
the  people  of  their  land  and  liberties,  and  who,  by  all  the  chi- 
canery they  were  masters  of,  stole  from  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  the  wealth  that  their  industry  had  created,  and,  instead 
of  being  called  noble,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
ignoble  scoundrels  that  ever  pestered  humanity.  If  such 
were  done,  we  should  sec  all  such  men  as  dukes,  earls,  tem- 
poral peers  and  peeresses,  spiritual  peers  and  barons,  baronets 
and  knights,  made  useful  producers  in  society  ;  thus  proving 
to  such  that,  as  the  land  is  useless  to  the  idle,  the  most 
honest  course  that  they  could  pursue  would  be  for  them  and 
their  families  to  till  the  soil,  so  that  out  of  the  crops  their 
industry  created  they  might  enjoy  an  honourable  existence, 
without  trespassing  upon  the  individual  rights  of  others. 

We  are  told  by  the  advocates  for  emigration  that  our 
wants  arise  from  too  great  a  number  of  people.  This  is  a  mon- 
strous untruth.  Our  wants  do  not — they  cannot  arise  from 
too  great  a  number  of  people,  for  many  years  to  come.  They 
arise  from  the  fact  that  one-third  part  of  the  people  live 
in  idleness,  luxury,  and  splendour,  while  the  mass  of  them 
are  compelled  to  live  upon  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour.  Therefore,  let  the  useful 
classes  say  emphatically  **  No,  we  will  not  emigrate.*'  If 
emigration  is  needed,  let  those  who  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  go  and 
begin  in  a  fresh  land  to  make  themselves  useful  by  working 
the  soil  to  yield  them  its  produce,  and  leave  those  to  enjoy 
here  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  whose  labour  has  made  our 
country  what  it  is — the  wealthiest  storehouse  in  the  world. 
Some  tell  us  that  it  is  the  law  of  Nature  that  causes  the 
present  distress — that  population  tends  to  increase  faster 
than  the  means  of  subsistence.  No,  no ;  the  cause — and  the 
only  cause — is  the  law  ;  not  as  Mr.  Malthus  and  his  mis- 
taken disciples  say,  **  the  Law  of  Nature."  No,  no ;  not 
the  Law  of  Nature,  but  as  the  well-known  political  writer, 
Mr.  Godwin,  says,  **  the  law  of  very  artificial  life.'*    It  is 
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the  taw  which  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
through  the  present  land  and  money  laws,  the  means  to 
procure  every  comfort  and  luxury,  while  others,  and  some 
of  them  not  less  worthy,  are  condemned  to  pine  away  in 
want.  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "  Political  Philosophy,''  has 
said,  "  The  decay  of  population  is  the  greatest  evil  a 
State  can  suffer,  and  the  improvement  of  it  is  an  object 
which  ought,  in  all  countries,  to  be  aimed  at  in  preference  to 
every  other  political  purpose  whatever.'*  Then,  if  the  decay 
of  population  is  an  evil — and  who  can  doubt  it  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  persons  can  produce  more  than  they  can 
consume,  and  thus  help  to  form  a  fund  to  build  those  monu- 
ments of  the  wealth  of  nations  that  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
midst — if  such  is  true,  where  is  the  difference  between 
banishment  and  decay  ?  The  evil  is  alike  to  the  loss  of  the 
people. 

How  long  are  we  to  be  told  by  land-robbers,  millionaires, 
loan-mongers,  contractors,  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  com- 
pany promoters,  discounters,  notaries,  lawyers,  and  other 
licensed  spoliators  of  the  people,  who  act  as  go-between's  to 
the  hungry  servile  horde,  who  have  systematically  made  the 
wealth  producers  the  drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood  ; 
and,  who  at  last  are  as  nothing  in  the  land  of  their  birth  but 
white  wage-slaves  to  the  same  classes  who  have  always  been 
licensed  by  the  land-robbers  to  rob  and  plunder  their  fore- 
fathers from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  to  the  present 
time  ;  and  who,  unless  the  people  desire  to  the  contrary,  will 
carry  out  the  same  arrangements,  upon  the  present  and 
succeeding  generations;  and  yet,  forsooth,  though  this  is 
well  known,  we  have  among  us  a  number  of  self-styled 
saviours  of  the  people,  who  tell  us  it  is  the  number  of  hands 
and  the  extent  of  our  power  to  produce,  that  necessitates  us 
leaving  England,  to  be  again  crucified  between  land  and 
money  lords  in  the  far-off  colonies.  Are  we  to  be  continually 
told  that  having  produced  all  the  wealth  and  enabled  all 
rents,  taxes,  dividends,  premiums  on  insurance,  fire  and  life 
policies  and  the  interest  of  three  thousand  millions,  private 
and  public  debts  ?  Out  of  the  same  source  comes  also  the 
enormous  income  annually  received  by  capit^sts,  and  traders 
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under  the  name  of  profits — ^and  yet  withal,  if  we  accept  the 
authority  of  Lord  Overstone — to  add  to  the  stores  of  the  land 
and  money  lords  one  hundred  millions  per  annum.  We, 
therefore,  tell  these  inhuman  monsters  that  we  will  not  listen 
any  longer  to  their  soft  nothings  and  fine  promises,  and  that 
if  they  any  longer  insult  our  reason,  crush  out  our  life,  and 
oppose  our  natural  rights,  or  any  longer  withold  the  abundant 
means  of  life,  by  using  against  us  the  standing  army — that 
force  which  is  the  greatest  blot  on  our  boasted  civilization — 
we  will  rise  in  all  the  majesty  of  free  men,  and  wii>e  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  long  should  we  have  discon- 
tent among  our  Irish  brethren  bordering  on  civil  war — the 
large  army  of  soldiers  and  policemen,  kept  up  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Saxon  land-robbers,  the  land  and  rents — if 
an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed,  giving  power  to  buy  up  the 
waste  places  of  Ireland  to  be  prepared  and  let  out  to  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  for  an 
Exchange  Medium,  so  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  might  be  free  from  paying  that  heavy  toll  to 
the  gold  holders  which  they  are  at  the  present  compelled  to 
do,  because  the  people  are  insane  enough  to  suppose  that 
trade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  metal  basis,  which 
is  presumed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  time  ?  Once  make  land 
free  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  while  the  land  is  there  to 
be  used,  anyone  should  have  the  right  to  till  it — make  a 
symbolic  money  representative,  making  it  conditional  that  all 
should  have  the  use  of  the  same  when  they  produce  wealth, 
and  thus  have  free  trade  in  money  as  well  as  in  land — we  then 
should  find  the  Irish  nation  the  happiest,  freest,  and  the  most 
loyal  to  right  and  justice  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let 
land-holders  be  cautious  how  they  tamper  with  our  patience 
by  their  practical  mockery  of  all  virtue,  justice  and  right, 
and  their  assumption  to  religious  goodness  and  charity. 
Charity !  who  that  had  the  exercise  of  his  natural  rights  to 
use  the  soil  that  lies  idle  in  this  country,  would  accept  any 
dole  of  charity  to  transport  himself  and  family  to  a  foreign 
shore  ?  None,  except  it  be  those  mean  parasites  and  flunkeys 
who  deny  our  right  to  live  in  our  native  land.     Instead,  then» 
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of  the  poor  emigrating — which  would  take  the  useful  members 
from  among  us,  and  give  additional  power  to  our  rulers  to 
awe  those  left  behind — let  the  producers  make  the  principles 
of  the  Land  and  Labour  League  their  guide,  and  determine 
to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth  until  every  nobleman's 
park  and  every  waste  acre  is  cultivated  ;  let  the  30,000,000 
acres  of  untilled  land  be  drained,  enclosed,  and  let  out  to  the 
people  in  small  farms  of  ten  acres  each,  and  when  they  are 
occupied,  and  it  is  found  impossible  for  more  to  exist  on 
these  islands,  let  a  proper  system  of  emigration  be  carried 
out  upon  a  broad  national  plan  to  assist  the  people  to  go  away 
to  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  till  then  ;  let  the  hounds, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  and  all  other  creeping  things  that  are 
sport  to  the  aristocracy,  perish,  and  the  earth  be  used  by  man 
until  the  whole  of  his  wants  be  satisfied  ;  and  then,  if  real 
want  should  be  known,  let  man  devise  the  means  of  removing 
the  evil.  But,  till  that  time  arrives,  it  is  the  greatest  blas- 
phemy against  nature  for  any  human  being  to  be  in  want 
while  he  is  surrounded  by  that  raw  material  which,  if  it  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  monopolist,  would  supply  him  with 
plenty.  Above  all,  let  us  now  show  the  plausible  emigra- 
tionist  that  all  their  soft  words  and  wondrous  pity  cannot 
deprive  us  of  the  knowledge  we  possess.  That  we  fully 
know  that  selfishness  is  the  only  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
graceful state  of  society,  and  that  a  return  to  natural  laws 
is  the  only  remedy  for  our  evils.  That  we,  the  busy  and 
useful  members  of  society,  will  not  be  any  longer  over- 
ridden by  the  numerous  aristocratic.  Whig  and  Tory  Land 
and  Property  Stealers  and  other  speculating  flunkies,  who 
are  living  in  idleness,  and  who  are  constantly  hatching  up 
quarrels  among  other  nations  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers. 
That,  as  men,  we  have  the  right  to  live  upon  the  soil  that 
gave  us  birth,  and  that  our  right  shall  be  no  longer  withheld. 
Let  us  do  this  in  a  firm,  manly,  orderly  way,  and  every  good 
citizen  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  be  triumphant.  The 
victory  must  be  ours  if  we  cling  to  our  programme ;  let  no 
petty  jealousies  creep  in,  causing  injudicious  action.  These 
are  the  things  that  I  wish  for,  and  desire  all  to  strive 
after.    Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  demand  their  rights, 
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let  them  call  upon  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  Sir  J.  Lawrence, 

Sir  J.  Grey,  the  Rev.  —  Herring,  G.  Potter,  and  others,  who 

advise  them  to  emigrate.     Let  these  men  be  honest  enough 

to  show  by  their  example,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  emigrate, 

and  take  the  part  of  leaders,  like  ancient   Moses,  and  lead 

them  to  the  wildernesses  of  our  Colonies,  and  take  up  the 

new  profession  of  producers  ;    and  when,  by  their   labour, 

they  shall  have  made  the  waste  places  bloom  like  a  rose, 

they  shall  have    full   credit   and   all   the    praise   for   their 

labours ;  but  for  those  who  desire  to  stop  in  the  old  land, 

let  them  demand  their  rights  like  men,  in  short,  cease  to  be 

slaves,  and  then  there  can  be  no  tyrants.    In  conclusion,  let  me 

draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  six  principles  of  the 

Land  and  Labour  League,  and  if,  by  their  advocacy,  I  should 

be  the  means  of   winning   my  fellow-countrymen  from   the 

lethargic  state  they  are  now  in,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded 

for  any  service  that  I  may  have  given  to  their  Political  and 

Social  Rights.— Yours  fraternally, 

Martin  J.  Boon. 

REMEDIES   FOR   THE    PRESENT   TIME. 

Proposed  by  Martin  J.  Boon,  and  seconded  by  the  Pro- 
ducers of  England — That  a  deputation  be  formed  of  the 
members  and  supporters  of  Land  and  Money  Reform,  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  urge  upon  him  to  bring  before 
the  Commons*  House  of  Parliament,  at  the  earliest  moment 
in  the  ensuing  Session,  an  Act  embracing  the  following 
resolutions,  so  that,  without  further  delay,  the  starving  and 
unemployed  may  have  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  themselves  and  families,  and  thus  cease  to  be  a 
burden  to  their  already  over-taxed  fellow  citizens. 

1st. — That  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed,  specifying 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1870,  all  Forests  and 
Uhtilled  Lands  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be  used  for 
National  Purposes,  the  same  to  be  held  as  National  Property, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  be  sold  to  private  individuals ; 
the  future  rents  of  such  lands  to  be  used  to  defray  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  country ;  that  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners be  elected,  one  from    every    county,  by   every 
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person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind  and 
unconvicted  of  crime.  Each  Commissioner  to  receive  for 
his  services  a  salary  of  ;f300  per  annum.  The  said  Com- 
missioners to  render  a  quarterly  account  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  give  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  the  full  particulars  of 
such  lands. 

2nd. — The  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  drain  and 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  to  enable  them  to  divide 
the  lands  into  small  Acre  Farms  ;  also  to  have  the  power  to 
borrow  a  sum  of  National  Notes,  free  from  all  interest,  such 
notes  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  taxes  and  purposes  of  trade  ; 
the  notes  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  exchange  to  pay  for 
labour,  material  and  machinery  in  carrying  out  the  above 
arrangements. 

3rd. — The  tenants  of  the  farms  also  to  be  supplied  with  a 
stun  of  National  Notes,  free  of  all  interest,  to  enable  them 
to  purchase  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  and  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  farm  houses  and 
out  buildings,  and  to  purchase  food,  clothes,  and  neces- 
saries for  themselves  and  families  for  the  first  year.  The 
said  notes  to  be  redeemed  by  the  tenants  out  of  their 
produce,  at  not  less  than  one-twentieth  per  annum. 

4th. — That  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  be 
empowered  to  borrow  a  sum  of  National  Notes  to  enable 
him  to  erect  in  all  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country 
large  store  houses,  where  the  farmers  can  deposit  their 
com,  and  the  producers  of  our  worked -up  articles  their 
goods.  When  the  goods  and  produce  are  deposited,  the 
owners  to  receive  their  value  in  National  Notes,  thus  enabling 
the  producers  to  bring  into  existence  wealth,  ad  infinitum^ 
and  the  exchange  medium  facilitating  consumption,  ad 
infinitum y  without  the  need  of  gold,  and  thus  making  it  as 
easy  to  sell  for  money  as  it  now  is  to  buy  with  money. 

5th. — The  Chief  Commissioner  to  have  power  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  National  Notes,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the 
dilapidated  buildings  in  the  metropolis  and  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom,  such  as  is  known  as  the  fever 
courts,  alleys  and   streets  that   breed    disease   among   the 
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people,  and  to  orect  upon  their  sites  large  commodious 
dwelling  houses,  fitted  up  with  bath  rooms,  and  all  the  latest 
improvements,  with  public  hall,  library,  washhouses  and 
school-rooms  attached ;  the  rents  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one-thirtieth  per  annum,  to  redeem  the  original  outlay ;  the 
rents,  after  thirty  years,  to  form  a  fund  for  local  purposes. 

6th. — The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  National  Notes  to  enable  him  to  erect  dwelling 
houses  on  the  waste  places  near  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom,  for  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  enable 
those  who  work  in  the  cities  to  live  in  the  suburbs  ;  he  shall 
have  power  to  make  a  railway  to  the  said  dwellings,  and  the 
charge  for  conveying  passengers  and  goods  on  the  same  to  be 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  such  line;  and  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  is  possible  to  carry,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  five  hundred  persons  over  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  at  two  shillings  a  mile,  the  cost  of  each  journey  not  to 
exceed  one  penny  for  sixteen  miles ;  the  notes  borrowed  to 
make  these  works  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the  rentals  of  such 
works,  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  per  annum.  And  it  is  to 
be  further  enacted  that  when  the  fourth  part  of  these 
sums  is  paid  back  into  the  National  Treasury,  that  the  same 
amount  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  embankments 
to  all  our  rivers,  making  of  canals  to  convey  the  manure  of 
our  towns  to  the  country,  making  of  water-works,  gas  works, 
rail  and  tramways,  and  any  other  public  work  that  will 
benefit  the  people  ;  and  that  all  these  works  shall  be  National 
property,  no  official  on  them  to  receive  more  than  ;f  300  a 
year  for  his  services,  and  the  superintendents  to  forward  a 
quarterly  statement  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  shall 
publish  the  same  in  the  public  journals,  so  that  all  may 
know  the  full  particulars  of  the  National  Property. 


A  MARKET    BUILT    FOB   NOTHING. 

"  Labour,  the  sonrce  of  mil  wealth,  of  all  rent,  and  all  iotereat.** 

Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  Qovernor  of  Gnemsey,  was  waited  npon,  Jonathan 

Duncan  tells  ns  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  "  Bankcharters,"  by  a  depntatlon  of 

the  principal  townsmen  of  St.  Peter's,  who  requested  his  oonntenance  and 

antetantrff  toward  the  erection  of  a  oorered  market,  mnoh  wanted  in  that 
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town.  The  Governor  roadilj  consented,  and  asked  in  what  wmy  he  ooald 
assiBt  them  mosfc  effeotusllj.  He  was  told  that  the  principal  difficulty  was 
to  raise  the  required  funds.  The  GoTemor  replied  that  if  that  was  the 
only  difBonlty  he  thought  he  could  surmount  it ;  but  he  would  first  ask  if 
th^  had  the  requisite  stores  of  bricks,  timber,  granite,  and  flags,  but,  above 
all,  had  they  the  skilled  artisans  and  labourers  required  for  the  building  of 
the  market.  They  replied  that  there  was  no  want  of  labour  or  raw  material ; 
that  their  difficulty  was  chiefiy  financiaL  "  Oh !"  replied  the  Governor 
(and  let  the  name  of  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock  be  ever  held  in  esteem  for  his 
enunciation  of  a  great  principle),  "if  that  is  all  you  want,  I  will,  as 
Governor,  sign,  stamp,  declare  legal  tender,  and  iisue  5,0C0  Market  Notes. 
With  these  pay  for  material  and  wages.  Go  to  work  and  build  your 
Market.**  The  market  was  commenced.  The  first  effects  were  to  animate 
trade  by  the  additional  circulation  for  payment  of  slates,  bricks,  Ac,  and 
to  increase  the  custom  of  the  shops  by  the  expenditure  of  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  market. 

In  process  of  time  the  manfet  was  finished.  [J.  H.  has  been  on  a 
pilgpdmage  to  see  it,  when  living  at  Jersey,  and  can  bear  witness  to  its 
convenience  and  completeness.]  Stall  rents  became  due,  and  were  paid  in 
these  notes. 

When  the  notes  all  came  in  the  Governor  collected  them,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  procession,  with  some  little  form  and  ceremony,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Town  Cross,  and  publicly  bnmt  them,  by  way  of  cancelment ! 

THE  MARKET  WAS  BUILT  FOB  NOTHING.— Not  exactly  for 
nothing ;  the  market  cost  labour,  skill  and  material,  and  what  elae  do  any  o^ 
the  works  of  man  require  ?  What  more  do  the  Bivington  Works  or  the 
Thames  Embankment  or  Railways  require  but  labour  and  material. 

May  16, 1884.  JAMES  HABVET,  LiverpooL 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

While  taking  supper  I  met  with  an  old  colonist  who,  know- 
ing that  I  had  just  arrived  from  Bloemfontein,  chaffed  me  for 
living  in  a  state  where  all  the  grass  was  blown  away,  and 
where  all  the  wicked  of  the  colonies  went  to  dwell,  and  who 
laughed  at  the  English,  who  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  of  the  Boer-Dutch  Free  State,  for 
listening  and  allowing  such  false  views  as  those  contained  in 
a  manifesto,  issued  by  the  Colonial  Hofmeyr,  to  be  promul- 
gated without  contradiction.  I  smiled  ;  being  fully  satisfied 
with  my  supper,  I  was  in  a  humour  to  take  all  jokes.  Now, 
this  hotel  meeting  was  only  a  letting  off  of  steam.  It  pleased 
them,  and  hurt  no  member  of  the  Africander  Bond — a  poli- 
tical confederation  of  the  Hollanders  and  Germans  of  the 
Free  State,  who  have  an  idea  that,  as  Germany  is  too  small, 
they  must  try  and  make  a  greater  Germany  outside.  It 
pleased  the  stewards  of  the  Bond  to  call  the  meeting,  and 
particularly  pleased  the  proprietor,  who  made  a  few  pounds 
out  of  the  gathering,  the  which  he  kept  back  instead  of  pay- 
ing me  for  part  of  the  material  that  graced  the  table,  and 
which,  as  a  true  descendant  of  Moses,  he  of  his  own  accord, 
having  borrowed  of  me,  and  like  the  old  Jew  in  Egypt,  still 
owe  the  Egyptians  and  me,  and  I  fear,  for  my  sake,  is  likely 
to  owe.  The  Volksblad  charged  Mr.  Hofmeyr  with  insulting 
his  fellow-colonists  in  a  somewhat  disparaging  tone,  making 
a  comparison  between  them  and  their  Republican  neighbours. 
The  comparison  was  simply  intended  to  show  that,  being  of 
one  blood,  and  of  one-race,  the  Cape  colonists  who  call  them- 
selves Africanders,  are  less  patriotic  than  their  cousins 
beyond  the  Orange  River,  owing  to  certain  conditions  which 
Mr.  Hofmejrr  hopes  to  remove.  They  don't  want  to  fight, 
and  they  don't  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  record  their  votes 
in  parliamentary  elections,  because  the   official  notices,  or 
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unofficial  appeals  made  to  them  in  that  cause,  are  framed  in 
a  language  not  understood  by  them.  Here  Mr.  Hofmeyr  is 
wrong,  for  readers  of  the  Government  Gazette  will  find  intel- 
lectual food  in  Dutch  and  English.  Mr.  Hofme}^:  seems  to 
make  his  complaint,  not  so  much  on  this  ground,  as  the 
general  denial  of  equal  rights  to  use  the  Dutch  language  in 
courts  and  schools.  The  farmers  speaking  only  Dutch,  are 
discontented  at  being  compelled  to  speak  to  a  magistrate,  at 
all  events  in  court,  through  an  interpreter,  particularly  when 
the  interpreter  happens  to  be  a  black  or  coloured  man.  This 
feeling  of  injustice  and  of  unequal  treatment  thence  derived, 
pervades  theirwhole  political  life,  and  paralyses  their  sense 
of  citizenship.  The  complaint  may  not  be  a  reasonable  one  ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Hofmeyr  be  ignorant  of  the  largely-increased 
political  vitality  awakened  amongst  Dutch-speaking  colonists 
in  consequence  of  the  agitations  of  the  last  three  years.  We 
cannot  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has  given  a 
wholly  false  representation  of  the  opinions  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  it  is  certain  that  he  meant  no  insult  to  them  in 
the  representation,  whether  true  or  false. 

**  Give  the  Dutch-speaking  colonists  equal  rights  of  lan- 
guage," Mr.  Hofmeyr  says,  "  and  they  will  discharge  the 
obligations  of  citizens  as  readily  and  as  cheerfully  as  their 
kinsmen  in  the  Free  State."  Then  another  class  of  critics 
cry  out  that  what  Mr.  Hofmeyr  wants  is  to  substitute  the 
Dutch  language  for  that  of  England,  'and  to  revolutionize 
our  whole  system  of  official  correspondence  and  record.  We 
confess  that,  reading  the  translation  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr's 
speech,  we  saw  no  trace  of  this  subtle  and  mischievous 
design.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  British 
Colony,  there  are  many  substantial  reasons  why  the  English 
language  should  hold  its  position  as  the  official  language  of 
the  country.  If  the  Cape  Colony  ever  ceases  to  be  British 
territory,  its  new  masters  will  settle  the  point  for  themselves, 
and,  as  its  seaports  at  least  would  in  that  case  be  likely  to 
have  a  succession  of  masters,  the  point  would  probably  be 
settled,  and  unsettled,  and  settled  again,  with  as  much  fre- 
quency as  the  recurrence  of  a  revolution  in  a  South  American 
Republic.    Meanwhile,  however,  the  English  language,  being 
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secured  in  its  supremacy,  there  is  surely  no  shock  to  the 
Constitution  in  the  concession  of  a  greater  latitude  in  the 
official  use  of  the  Dutch  or  Africander  tongue.  Unity  of 
language  is  a  condition  of  political  unity  very  much  to  be 
desired ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  essential  condition.  The 
introduction  of  the  Dutch  language  into  Parliament  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  every  colonist,  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  assist  in  making  laws  for  us,  can  speak  and  read 
English  ;  and,  for  a  mere  sentiment,  it  was  a  pity  to  confuse 
debate  with  the  use  of  divers  tongues.  But  the  Dutch 
language  having  been  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  English 
in  Parliament,  it  is  absurdly  inconsistent  to  cry  out  against 
its  admission  in  divisional  councils  and  magistrates'  courts. 
Moreover,  it  is  absurd  to  force  the  Dutch-speaking  colonist 
to  accept  the  English  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  elementary  schools,  where  the  time  spent  by  the  child 
gives  it  no  chance  of  becoming  familiar  with  that  language. 
Why  should  the  child  not  be  taught  simple  lessons  in  gram- 
mar, geography,  history,  and  the  like,  in  its  mother-tongue  ? 
The  alternative  is  not  that  English  will  be  mastered,  much 
less  loved,  but  that  the  pupil  will  learn  nothing. 

This  great  concession  having  been  made,  it  is  silly  to  fret 
and  fume  about  the  smaller  concession.  We  shall  not  induce 
the  people  to  learn  English  one  day  the  sooner  by  putting 
any  kind  of  affi-ont  on  their  Dutch.  On  the  contray,  by  doing 
so  we  shall  create  or  strengthen  a  sentimental  hatred  of  the 
English  language,  and  provoke  an  anti-educational  covenant 
Whatever  the  Bond  may  endeavour  to  do  the  other  way,  the 
English  language  will  make  its  way  as  education  extends,  and 
the  Africander,  who  has  learned  to  read  his  own  patois,  will 
loathe  the  light  food  procurable  therefrom,  and  long  for 
acquaintance  with  a  nobler  literature.  It  is  just  a  question 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  ?ior  shall  we  forward  the 
solution  a  bit  by  artificial  obstacles  or  restraints.  The 
day  is  not  past  for  the  old  coarse  method  by  which  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  East  India 
Company,  suppressed  the  language  of  the  Huguenot  settlers, 
who  brought  them  some  of  their  best  blood.  The  admission 
of  the  Dutch  language  to  Parliament  inaugurated  a  new  era 
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of  conciliation.  Every  man  who  knew  what  that  measure 
really  meant  recognised  in  it  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  If 
it  were  wise  or  expedient  to  insist  on  unity  of  language  in 
the  colony,  then  was  the  time  to  make  the  stand.  Those 
English  who  like  their  own  language  best,  and  desire  its 
extension  amongst  our  fellow-colonists  of  every  class,  will 
best  gain  their  end  by  leaving  the  issue  to  the  natural  law, 
which  regulates  the  survival  and  predominance  of  types, 
whether '  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  or  in  the 
domains  of  thought  and  the  source  they  spring  from. 

The  following  is  the  Text  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Afri- 
cander Bond  and  Farmers'  Association,  as  adopted  by  the 
Congress  recently  held  at  Richmond  : — 

THE    AFRICANDER    BOND. 
General  Constitution. 

Art.  I. — The  Bond  recognises  no  nationality,  except  that 
of  the  Africanders,  and  deems  all  such  to  belong  to  the 
same  who,  of  whatever  race  they  may  be,  have  the  welfare  of 
South  Africa  in  view. 

Art.  2.— The  object  of  the  Africander  Bond  is : — The 
forming  of  a  South  African  nationality  by  the  promotion  of 
true  patriotism,  as  a  preparation  for  the  final  destiny — a 
united  South  Africa. 

Art.  3. — The  Bond  shall  endeavour  to  attain  this  object  by 
encouraging  the  Africanders  to  assert  themselves,  politically 
as  well  as  socially,  as  a  nation. 

Art.  4. — As  ordinary  member  of  the  Bond,  one  may  be 
admitted  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  adopted  by 
the  respective  provinces. 

Art.  5. — The  Bond  shall  be  divided  into  provinces,  one  of 
which  shall  be  establisheS  in  each  Republic,  or  State,  and 
Colony  of  South  Africa. 

Art,  6. — The  management  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
exercised  by  means  of  Ward  Committees,  District  Com- 
mittees, Circle  Committees,  Provincial  Committees,  and  a 
Central  Committee. 

Art.  7.— The  Central  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  repre- 
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sentatives  of  each  Provincial  Committee,  who  sliall  remain 
in  office  until  their  several  Provincial  Committees  shall  have 
elected  other  representatives  in  their  stead. 

Art.  8. — The  Central  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
week,  in  each  province  alternately,  on  a  day  to  be  selected 
by  itself,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  at  a  centrally-situated 
spot,  to  be  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  provinces 
whose  turn  it  may  be ;  but  should  these  representatives  not 
agree  in  their  choice,  then  the  Central  Committee  itself  shall 
determine  at  which  spot  in  the  province  in  question  it  shall 
meet. 

Art.  9. — The  Central  Committee  shall  watch  over  the 
general  interests  of  the  Bond,  and  publish  a  report  of  its 
doings,  as  well  as  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Bond,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  each  of  its  meetings. 

Art.  10. — The  Provincial  Committee  shall — 

(a)  Provide  for  the  collection,  and,  in  consultation  with 
the  Central  Committee,  for  the  appropriation  of  all 
moneys  under  their  charge. 

{h)  Transmit  a  third  of  all  moneys  paid  into  their  funds 
to  the  Central  Committee. 

(f)  Superintend  the  doings  of  the  Committees  subor- 
dinate to  them. 

{d)  Meet  at  least  once  a  year,  forward  reports  of  their 
doings  to  the  Central  Committee,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  that  body,  and  before  separating 
appoint  the  day  and  place  of  their  next  meeting. 

Art.  II. — Every  Province  may  enact  a  Provincial  Com- 
mittee for  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  provided  that 
its  terms  shall  not  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  General 
Committee. 

Art.  12. — In  consideration  of  the  circumstances  there  exist- 
ing, the  Cape  Colony  shall  be  at  liberty  to  organise  a  province 
of  the  Bond  under  the  name  of  Afrikaander  Botul  en  Boerett" 
vereeniging  van  de  Kaap  Kolonie, 

Art.  13. — All  elections  of  Committee  Members  shall  take 
place  by  ballot. 
Art.  14. — The  Central  Committee  may,  with  due  regard  to 
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the  opinions  of  the  Provincial  Committee,  amend  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Art.  15. — This  Constitution  shall  be  laid  before  every 
Branch  of  the  Africander  Bond  in  South  Africa,  and  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  in  the  Cape  Colony,  with  the  request  to 
communicate  their  opinions  thereon  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, before  the  26th  day  of  September,  1883,  and  the 
Central  Committee  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  so  obtained, 
and  shall  thereupon  promulgate  the  same. 

Note. — It  was  proposed  at  Richmond  by  Mr.  Du  Toit  that 
the  words  **  With  its  own  flag"  should  be  attached  to 
Article  2,  and  that  the  proviso  of  '*  European  descent  " 
should  be  inserted  in  Article  i.  of  the  General  Constitution. 
Both  motions  were  rejected  with  an  overwhelming  majority, 
as  was  also  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Moolman*s  to  charge  the 
**  Bond  en  Vereeniging  with  the  care  of  our  Volkstaal." 

To  enable  my  readers  to  comprehend  the  language  question 
in  its  full  importance  I  feel  I  cannot  refrain  from  reprinting 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  best  of  colonial  judges,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  him  for  it,  and  this 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  following  : — 

THE  FUTURE  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  H.  De  Villiers,  Chief  justice  of  the 

Cape  Colony, 

What  is  the  future  language  of  South  Africa  to  be  ?  In 
speaking  of  the  language  of  South  Africa,  I  mean  the 
language  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  including  not  only  the 
ofiicials,  the  mercantile  community,  the  professional  and 
other  highly  educated  classes,  but  also  the  agricultural 
population  and  the  labouring  classes.  Will  the  language  of 
Holland,  pure  and  undefiled,  re-establish  its  supremacy  ?  Or 
will  it  be  the  language  of  Holland  as  altered,  or  as  some 
would  say,  corrupted,  in  this  colony  by  contact  with  the 
language  of  Englishmen,  Germans,  Malays  and  Hottentots, 
and  by  the  slow  process  of  dialectic  growth  and  phonetic 
decay  ?  or  will  English  prevail  over  both  the  former  ? 
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To  most  people  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  appear 
a  simple  one.  **  This  is  an  English  Colony,"  they  will  say, 
**  and,  sooner  or  later,  English  must  become  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  inhabitants."  In  arguing  thus,  however,  they 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  mother-tongue  of  a  country  cannot, 
like  a  worn-out  garment,  be  cast  aside,  when  it  has  served  its 
purpose — that  it  takes  many  years  before  a  strange  language 
can  be  taught  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  that  it  must  take 
several  generations  before  it  can  become  familiar  ;  old  associa- 
tions and  prejudices  will  ever  combine  to  assist  the  intruder. 
At  the  present  moment,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 
still  persons  born,  bred,  and  living,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  Wales,  who  do  not  understand,  or  even  speak 
the  English  language.  In  Canada,  a  portion  of  the  population 
still  speak  and  understand  French  only,  in  some  parts  of 
Alsace  the  peasants,  after  a  French  occupatioir  of  about  two 
centuries,  speak  only  German,  and  in  parts  of  Friesland, 
the  language  spoken  by  the  rural  population  is  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Holland. 

It  is  the  peasantry  who  are  always  the  most  tenacious  of  a 
language,  and  it  is  the  peasantry  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
our  colonial  population.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood as  arguing  the  impossibility  of  one  language  being 
supplanted  by  another  as  the  living  and  spoken  language  of 
a  nation.  If  this  were  my  contention,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  say  another  word  ;  for  it  would  follow,  as  a  logical 
sequence,  that  Cape  Dutch,  which  is  the  language  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
superseded  by  any  other.  My  object  has  rather  been  to 
show,  at  the  outset,  that  the  question  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  discourse  is  not  so  easy  of  solution  as  some  would 
suppose. 

There  have,  undoubtedly,  been  instances  in  which  a  whole 
nation  has  adopted  a  foreign  language  to  the  exclusion  cf  its 
own.  In  some  cases  the  language  of  a  conquering  nation 
has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  that  of  the  conquered  ;  for 
example,  the  language  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  and   Jutes  entirely  dominated  that  of   the 
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early  Britons,  who  spoke  a  Celtic  dialect ;  but  in  an  incre- 
dible short  space  of  time  they  adopted  the  language  of  Rome, 
together  with  her  laws  and  institutions.  In  other  cases  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered :  the 
Franks,  who  were  a  Teutonic  race,  overran  France  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  adopted  the  language  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  as  their  own,  retaining  only  a  few  Teutonic 
words,  idioms,  and  phrases.  For  three  centuries  after  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  French  and  English  lived 
side  by  side,  until,  in  the  end,  English  displaced  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquering  nation.  But  we  need  not  go  far  in 
search  of  illustrations  :  in  the  western  districts  of  this  colony 
the  various  dialects  of  the  aborigines  have  already  given 
way  to  Cape  Dutch,  and  in  the  eastern  districts  they  are 
slowl}',  but  surely,  retreating  before  the  steady  advance  ol 
English  and  Cape  Dutch. 

What  is  true  of  nations  and  tribes  is  also  true  of  large 
bodies  of  immigrants  who  settle  in  countries  where  a  lan- 
guage different  from  their  own  is  spoken.  The  Huguenots, 
who  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  readily 
acquired  the  language  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respec- 
tively settled,  and  their  descendants,  in  most  cases,  lost, the 
knowledge  of  their  mother-tongue.  The  Abb6  de  la  Caille, 
who  visited  the  Cape  for  astronomical  purposes,  sixty  years 
after  the  arrival  of  the  French  refugees,  gives  the  following 
testimony  derived  from  personal  observation. 

After  describing  the  valley  of  Drakenstein,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  Huguenots  first  settled,  he  says : — **  In 
regard  to  these  refugees,  they  preserved  the  French  language, 
and  taught  it  to  their  children ;  but  the  latter,  being  obliged 
to  speak  Dutch,  partly  because  they  transact  all  their  business 
with  the  Dutchman  and  Germans  who  speak  Dutch,  and 
partly  because  they  are  either  married  or  related  to  Germans 
and  Dutch,  have  not  taught  their  children  French,  so  that  as 
none  of  the  original  refugees  are  left,  it  is  only  their  children 
who  speak  French,  and  they  are  all  old.  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  person  under  forty  who  spoke  French,  unless  he  had 
himself  come  from  France.    I  ^cannot,  however,  assert  that 
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this  is  universally  true  ;  but  I  have  been  assured  by  those 
who  speak  French  that  in  twenty  years  time  there  will  not  be 
a  person  at  Drakenstein  who  will  be  able  to  speak  that  lan- 
guage." 

If  instead  of  twenty  years  the  Abbe's  informers  had  said 
fijiy^  the  prediction  would  most  certainly  have  been  correct. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  was  wholly  lost  among  the  decendants  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  if,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  a  few  of 
them  who  understand  or  speak  French,  they  may  have 
acquired  it  from  their  French  teacher ;  but  they  certainly 
have  not  inherited  it  from  their  forefathers.  It  is  clear,  then 
that  in  this  colony  the  native  languages  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  that  French  will  not  revive  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear 
which  language  will  permanently  take  their  place.  Two  or 
more  European  languages  may  for  a  time  exist  here  side  by 
side,  but  it  requires  no  prophetic  foresight  to  foretell  that  in 
the  end  one  will  displace  the  other.  The  question  is  which 
is  it  to  be  ? 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  Dutch — 
that  is  to  say  the  language  of  Holland,  which  is  distinguished 
from  Cape  Dutch  (the  language  of  the  Cape) — would  prevail. 
At  that  time,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  scanty  literature 
of  the  period,  the  antagonism  between  Dutch  and  English 
was  at  its  height.  The  Dutch  party  considered  it  a  mark  of 
patriotism  to  speak  and  propagate  Dutch.  The  English 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  it  a  mark  of  loyalty  to 
speak  and  propagate  their  own  tongue.  Gradually,  however, 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  diminished  in  intensity,  but  it  never 
wholly  died  out.  When,  at  the  end  of  1825,  the  Dutch 
Tydschrift  came  to  an  end,  the  English  Chronicle  sounded  a 
note  of  triumph  in  the  following  terms  : — **  Othello's  occupa- 
tion gone.  Died,  at  the  age  of  365  days,  Het  Nederduitsch 
Zuid  Afrikaansch  Tydschrift,  deeply  regretted  by  the  Ante- 
diluvians of  the  Cape  and  the  descendants  of  Van  Riebeck, 
whose  writings  the  deceased  deeply  studied,  and  whose  arms 
have  lately  been  renewed  over  the  town  house  of  His 
Majesty  George  IV.  The  departed  was  of  a  peculiar  dispo- 
sition and  temper,  and,  although  nursed,  dandled,  and  rocked 
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in  the  very  cradle  of  Government  and  the  sworn  son  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  he  never  opened  his  lips  in  praise  of  her  customs 
manners,  laws  and  language."  Amenities  like  these,  so  far 
from  discouraging  the  advocates  of  the  Dutch  language, 
rather  urged  them  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  the  deceased 
periodical  saw  the  light  again  under  a  slightly  different  title. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  corruption  which  the  Dutch 
language  had  undergone  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  general 
diffusion,  and  its  supporters  now  strove  to  purify  it  of  its 
adulterations,  or,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the  language  of 
Holland  free  from  the  colonial  alloy.  As  a  first  step  towards 
obtaining  this  end  a  very  learned  professor  undertook  to 
write  a  work  in  which  the  barbarisms  of  Cape  Dutch  would 
be  exposed  and  the  people  of  this  colony  taught  not  only  to 
read,  but  also  to  converse  in  good  Dutch — a  work,  in  short, 
which  would  have  the  miraculous  effect  of  immediately  sub- 
stituting one  language  for  another  as  the  mother-tongue  of 
the  people.  The  idea  was  conceived  in  1840.  In  1844  the 
work  appeared  under  the  title :  **  The  Dutch  Language 
restored  in  South  Africa  ;'*  but  instead  of  fulfilling  the 
ambitious  designs  of  its  promoters,  it  was  an  ordinary 
grammar  of  the  Dutch  language,  with  a  paragraph  here  and 
there  pointing  out  idioms  peculiar  to  the  Cape,  and  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  words  used  at  the  Cape,  but  not 
recognised  as  sterling  in  Holland.  The  preface,  however, 
explains  the  alteration  in  the  design.  After  stating  that  the 
object  which  the  writer  originally  had  in  view  was  to  restore 
the  Dutch  language  in  South  Africa,  he  adds :  **  In  writing 
this  we  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  very  thought  that 
we  should,  at  the  commencement  of  our  undertaking,  have 
persuaded  ourselves  that  this  was  so  much  as  possible. 
Three  years  and-a-half  have  since  elapsed,  and,  during  that 
time,  we  have  observed  so  many  fresh  proofs  of  indifference 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  language,  that  we  have  altogether 
changed  our  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  further  checking 
the  evil.  We  have  come  to  consider  the  language,  to  which 
we  have  been  devoting  our  labours,  as  a  physician  does  an 
incurable  patient,  whose  worst  sufferings  may  perhaps  be 
allayed,  whose  certain  dissolution  may  perhaps  be  retarded, 
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but  of  whose  complete  recovery  there  no  longer  exists  the 
faintest  hope."  In  the  body  of  the  work,  however,  the 
author  admits  (p.  28)  that  **  the  civilized  classes  are  every- 
where doing  their  utmost  to  get  rid  of  the  Cape  idioms.'*  and 
that  the  Cai>e  vulgarisms,  of  which  the  book  gives  examples, 
are  characteristic  of  the  speech  of  the  lower  classes.  He 
adds  that  those  who  speak  grammatically  are  said  to  speak 
high  Dutch,  and  that  an  Englishman  who  speaks  Dutch 
always  uses  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  Cape. 

From  1844  to  the  present  time  the  indifference  complained 
of  by  Dr.  Changuion  has  been  increasing  rather  than  falling 
off,  while,  if  he  were  still  amongst  us,  he  would  no  longer 
have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  the  civilised  classes  are 
forsaking  the  Cape  Dutch  dialect.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
find  that  what  is  wrongly  called  High  Dutch  has  been  almost 
altogether  banished  from  ordinary  conversation,  and  that 
even  in  the  pulpit  the  younger  generation  of  Dutch  reformed 
clergymen  do  not  always  aspire  to  that  grammatical  accuracy 
which  distinguished  and  still  distinguishes  the  older  genera- 
tion of  Dutch  reformed  clergymen,  and  which  is  still  expected 
from  a  pulpit  orator  in  Holland.  Even  immigrants  arriving 
here  from  Holland  gradually  adopt  our  Cape  idioms,  and 
their  children  soon  learn  to  converse  in  our  soft  and  easy 
patois,  in  preference  to  their  harsher  mother-tongue.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  these  immigrants 
who  come  out  to  South  Africa ;  but  there  exists  no  likelihood 
that  a  stream  of  immigration  will  ever  flow  from  Holland 
large  enough  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  future  language 
of  this  country.  Judging  then,  from  the  experience  of  past 
times,  and  from  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  present  language  of  Holland  is  not  destined 
to  become  the  future  language  of  South  Africa. 

No  longer  indeed  do  we  hear  of  endeavours  to  restore  the 
Dutch  language  in  South  Africa,  but  probably  very  few  of  us 
are  aware  that  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  give  permanency  to  the  Cape  Dutch 
dialect  by  recognising  and  adopting  it  as  the  literary  language 
of  South  Africa.  A  journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Patriot^  has 
been  started,  which  professes  to  em  loy  this  language  only, 
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and,  I  understand,  that  the  promoters  of  the  journal  intend, 
before  long,  to  publish  a  history  of  South  Africa,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  the  same  language.    If  the  object  of  the 
movement  is  to  reach  the  mind  and  understanding  of  those 
to  whom  any  other  language  is  unintelligible,  nothing  can  be 
more  praiseworthy.     But  it  appears  to  me  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  there  is  any  considerable  portion  of  our 
population  who    are  unable  to  understand  correct  Dutch. 
Corrupt  as  the  Cape  Dutch  may  be,  I  apprehend  that  those 
who  would  have  sufl&cient  education  and  intelligence  to  read 
and  understand  it,  would  also  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
grammatical  Dutch.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wants 
of  the  Dutch -speaking  colonists   must,   for  a  long  time  to 
come,  be  supplied  by  other  than  English  newspapers  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  existing  Dutch  papers,  which  have 
hitherto  been  conducted  with  so  much  ability,  fairness,  and 
moderation,  are  unable  to  supply  those  wants  ;  and  their  con- 
ductors certainly  have  not  yet  deemed  it  necessary  to  descend 
to  the  use  of  the  Cape  Dutch  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  understood.     Nor  am   I  aware  that  the  Dutch 
State  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  unintelligible  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Dutch-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
cqlony.     The  language  of  this  version,  like  that  of  the  English 
authorised  version,  and  Luther's  German  translation  is  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  pure,  that  it  is  difilcult  to  believe  in 
the  necessity  for  another  version  better  suited  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  class.     Of  course  I  am  not 
now  concerned  with  the  question  whether  a  nearer  approach 
might  not  be  made  to  the  original  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  modern  criticism,  but  merely  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  language  is  intelligible. 

The  German  Protestant  still  clings  with  fondness,  not  un- 
mixed with  pride,  to  the  celebrated  translation  of  Martin 
Luther,  and  would  resent  as  an  outrage  on  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety any  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  a  version  in  Piatt 
Deutsch  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes.  The  Dutch 
authorised  version  has  indeed  undergone  some  alterations  in 
spelling,  and  in  some  points  of  grammar,  but  in  the  main  it 
^till  retains  the  language  and  grammatical  structure  which 
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were  g^ven  to  it  by  the  painstaking  translators  appointed  by 
the  S3aiod  of  Dort  in  the  year  1619.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
our  South  African  patriots  to  discover  that  there  is  a  depth 
of  simplicity,  beyond  even  that  which  the  Dutch  version  has 
reached,  and  that  there  exists  a  class  of  people  in  our  midst 
whose  simple  minds  and  weak  understanding  cannot  be 
reached  without  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  levelling  down 
the  Scriptures  to  their  standard. 

For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Dutch-speaking 
inhabitants  of  this  colony  have  attained  that  stage  of  intel- 
lectual degradation  ;  but,  even  if  they  had,  it  would  be  a  far 
more  useful  and  noble  employment  to  assist  in  levelling-up 
their  intelligence  than  to  suppress  the  only  book  which,  by 
being  universally  read,  still  preserves  amongst  us  a  standard 
of  correct,  ptire,  and  idiomatic  Dutch.     For  scientific   pur- 
poses, no  doubt,  it  may  prove  useful  to  preserve  evidence  of 
the  g^eat  change  which  the  Dutch  language  has  undergone 
by  being  transplanted  from  Holland  to  this  colony.     In  the 
same  way  the  promoters  of  the  movement  I  have  mentioned 
might  do  good  service  by  collecting  those  bits  of  humorous 
and  racy  poetry   in   which   the  country  abounds,  and   for 
which  the  language  is  not  ill-adapted.     But  if  the  new  South 
African  literature  is  intended  to  arrest  the  spread  of  English, 
and  prevent  the  importation  of  the  Dutch,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  will  prove  a  mistake,  and  end  in  failure.     It  is 
idle  to  expect  that  Cape  Dutch  will  soon,  if  ever,  become  a 
literary  language  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  capable  of 
competing  either  with  Dutch  or  with  English.     Poor  in  the 
number  of  its  words,  weak  in   its   inflections,   wanting   in 
accuracy  of  meaning,  and  incapable  of  expressing  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  higher  spheres  of  thought,  it  will  have  to 
undergo  great  modification  before  it  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  literature  worthy  of  the   name.     The  force  and   energy 
which  would  be  wasted  in  bringing  the  language  into  such  a 
condition  would  be  more  usefully  employed  in  appropriating 
that  rich  and  glorious  language,  which  is  ready  to  our  hands, 
as  a  literary  language  of  the  first  rank. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  new  movement  is  that  it  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  colonists  for  support — as  if  patriotism 
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consisted  solely  In  the  extension  of  the  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathers, whether  such  customs  d^re  worthy  of  retention  or 
not.  Surely,  it  would  be  a  more  genuine  patriotism  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  the  mental  condition  of  our  countrymen, 
by  opening  up  to  them  those  vast  resources  of  intellectual 
wealth  which  a  study  of  English  literature  must  reveal :  and 
if  any  prejudices  stood  in  his  way,  the  true  patriot  would 
combat  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  popularity,  in  order  that 
his  countrymen  might  not  be  left  behind  in  the  race  after 
culture  and  mental  improvement.  In  truth,  it  is  a  misuse  of 
terms  to  speak  of  patriotism  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  French  colonist  of  Canada  or  the  Dutch  colonist  of  the 
Cape  does  not  love  his  own  country  the  more  because  English 
or  Dutch  is  his  mother-tongue.  The  Australian,  or  the  Cana- 
dian of  English  descent  does  not  love  his  own  country  the 
less  because  English  is  his  mother-tongue.  The  Americans, 
before  the  Independence,  spoke  English  ;  but  they,  neverthe- 
less, manfully  asserted  their  rights  against  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  When  they  had  obtained 
their  independence,  their  use  of  the  English  language  did  not 
prevent  them  from  becoming  one  of  the  chief  rivals  of  the 
mother-country.  I  have  no  fear,  therefore,  for  the  patriotism 
of  South  Africans,  whether  they  be  inhabitants  of  this  colony 
or  of  the  neighbouring  states,  if  they  shall  cease  to  use  a 
Dutch  dialect  as  their  mother-tongue. 

All  honour  be  to  that  country,  physically  so  small,  morally 
so  great,  which  first  introduced  civilisation  into  South  Africa. 
I  often  wish  that  her  history  were  more  studied  here,  especi- 
ally by  those  who  profess  to  look  up  to  her  as  the  model  for 
our  imitiation.  But  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  the 
country,  which  was  herself  the  birthplace  of  the  religious  and 
civil  liberty  of  modern  times,  was  the  indirect  means  of 
establishing  the  grossest  form  of  despotism  in  her  colonies. 
If  the  statesmen  of  Holland  had  been  immediately  responsible 
for  the  good  government  of  her  colonies,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  things  would  have  been  difTcrcnt  ;  but  the  government 
of  her  East  Indian  possessions  was  entrusted  to  a  trading 
company,  which  cared  little  for  the  moral,  intellectual  and 
material  advancement  of  the  inhabitants,  so  long  as  the  Com- 
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pany  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  trade,  and  brought  in  a  good 
return  to  the  proprietors.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  one 
of  the  trading  stations  of  the  Company,  fell  directly  under 
their  sway.  For  a  century-and-a-half  they  misgoverned  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  evil  effects  of  their  mis- 
government  are  still  perceptible.  If  you  wish  to  have  proofs 
for  this  assertion,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  excellent  lectures  of 
that  learned  judge  and  true  patriot,  whose  early  death  the 
members  of  his  profession  and  the  whole  colony  have  not 
ceased  to  deplore ;  I  mean  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Watermeyer. 
Certainly,  our  Dutch  rulers  gave  very  little  encouragement 
to  any  language  but  their  own.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  two  causes  to  which  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille  ascribed  the 
decline  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  French  language  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  He  might  have 
added  a  third,  more  potent  than  either.  It  was  the  firm 
determination  and  fixed  policy  of  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen, 
as  the  General  Council  of  Direction  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Company  was  called,  to  allow  the  use  of  the  French  language 
only  so  far  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  prevent  its 
spread  altogether,  and  the  local  councillors  at  the  Cape  were 
not  remiss  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  superiors.  To 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  the  old  records  of  this  colony  bear 
ample  testimony ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with  a  very  few 
quotations.  In  the  year  1701,  the  local  council  wrote  to  the 
Chamber,  informing  them  that  the  French  minister,  Pierre 
Simon,  was  about  to  leave  the  Colony,  and  requested  them  to 
send  out  another  minister  in  his  place.  The  answer, addressed 
to  Governor  Vander  Stel,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  cf 
the  Chamber,  is  dated  the  20th  September,  1701,  and  runs 
thus : — 

"  We  presume  that  the  Rev.  Pierre  Simon  will  not  leave 
the  Colony  until  another  minister  arrives  to  take  his  place. 
One  who  understands  the  Dutch  and  French  languages  will 
be  sent  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  with  the  view  of  preaching  in  the  latter 
language,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  admonishing, 
and  comforting  those  old  Colonists  who  do  not  understand 
our  language.     By  such  means  we  may,  in  course  of  time, 
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succeed  in  having  that  language  destroyed  (the  Dutch  word 
is  gemortificurt — mortified),  and,  as  it  were,  banished  from  the 
place  ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  you  will  take  care  that 
the  schools  shall  serve  no  other  or  further  purpose  than  to 
teach  the  youth  to  read  and  write  in  our  language." 

After  carefully  searching  the  records,  I  do  not  find  that 
any  formal  resolution  on  the  subject  was  passed  by  the 
Council  upon  receipt  of  this  despatch ;  but,  in  their  reply 
dated  the  3rd  February,  1702,  and  containing  a  very  interest- 
ing report  on  the  social  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Colony,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  We  will  take  care  that,  through  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  church  and  school  at  Drakenstein,  the 
French  language  shall  come  into  disuse  among  the  members 
of  the  congregations,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  be  entirely 
rooted  out ;  and  this  will  the  more  readily  happen,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  no  longer  any  French  schools.*' 

The  council  kept  their  promise  faithfully,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  discouraging,  and  even  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  French  language.  Thus  I  find  that,  in  December,  1709, 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  in  French  from  a  Consistory 
at  Drakenstein,  submitting  the  names  of  certain  persons  as 
fit  and  proper  to  be  elected  members  of  the  Consistory,  the 
council  passed  the  following  resolution : — ••  That  the  Con- 
sistory be  informed  that  they  shall  not  in  future  have  to  write 
letters  to  Government  in  the  French  language,  but  that  it 
shall  be  done  in  Dutch  only." 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany it  seems  clear  that  we  owe  but  a  trifling  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  their  memory ;  and  such  a  debt  as  we  do  owe,  we 
should  but  inadequately  discharge  by  perpetuating  a  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  ears  of  the  directors,  would  have  sounded 
more  odious  than  French,  and  more  barbarous  than  the 
English  language  itself.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
perpetuated.  For  several  generations  the  two  languages 
may  live,  more  or  less,  peaceably  side  by  side,  but  in  the  end 
the  fitter  one  will  survive. 

Gradually  the  old  prejudices  against  the  English  are  giving 
way  to  more  rational  views.    The  youngest  of  u$  can  pro- 
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bably  remember  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  considered 
a  species  of  sacrilege  to  propose  that  a  sermon  in  English 
should  be  preached  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  this 
town,  whereas  we  now  find  that  an  English  service  is  held  as 
regularly  as  a  Dutch  service.  In  many  a  so-called  Dutch 
household  English  is  the  home  language  of  the  family  ;  and, 
as  the  rising  generation  grows  up,  this  tendency  may  be 
expected  to  increase.  In  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  itself,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  English  is  as  fre- 
quently heard  in  ordinary  conversation  as  Dutch ;  nay,  it 
has  been  confidently  asserted  by  the  chief  Free  State  paper 
that  English  is  spoken  more  accurately  and  more  generally  in 
Bloemfontein  than  in  the  capital  of  this  colony. 

When  we  refer  to  the  literature  imported  into  this  country, 
we  find  that  English  books  exceed  in  number  all  the  rest  put 
together  ;  and,  in  such  country  villages  as  have  public  libra- 
ries, English  books  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  collection. 
In  the  Bloemfontein  library  itself,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicative  of  the  tastes  ot  the  reading 
public  of  the  colony,  English  books  outnumber  the  Dutch  in 
the  proportion  of  nine  to  one.  Nor  is  all  this  to  be  wondered 
at :  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  language  will  always  be  the 
best  guarantee  for  its  diffusion.  In  the  conduct  of  important 
mercantile  transactions,  and  in  the  carrying  on  of  official 
correspondence,  the  use  of  English  has  become  well-nigh 
indispensable.  Stern  necessity,  moreover,  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  from  those  who  desire  to  serve 
their  country  in  Parliament,  or  to  practise  in  the  law  courts, 
or  to  become  members  of  divisional  councils  and  munici- 
palities, or  to  become  qualified  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  to  engage  in  the  noble  occupation  of  teaching  the 
youth  of  the  colony.  But,  independently  of  the  practical 
usefulness  of  a  language,  its  inherent  richness  and  power 
will  give  it  immense  advantage  over  its  poorer  and  weaker 
rival.  It  has  been  eloquently  remarked  by  Donaldson,  in  his 
"  Varronianus/*  that  *'  a  language  is  only  dear  to  us  when 
we  know  its  capabilities,  and  when  it  is  hallowed  by  a  thou- 
sand connections  with  our  civilization,  our  literature,  and  our 
contorts.     So  long  as  it  jnerely  lisps  the  in^rticulated  utter-. 
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ances  of  half-educated  men  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  speak  it,  and  it  is  readily  neglected  or  thrown 
aside  in  favour  of  the  more  cultivated  idiom  which,  while  it 
finds  names  for  luxuries  of  civilization  hitherto  unknown, 
also  opens  a  communication  with  those  who  app>ear  as  the 
heralds  of  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration."  The  truth 
of  this  remark  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  the 
ancient  Gauls  accepted  the  language  of  the  Romans. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  language  of  a  nation  is  the 
product,  rather  than  the  cause  of  their  mental  qualities ;  but 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  a 
nation  is  mightily  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  language 
which  they  use,  whether  they  have  inherited  it  from  their 
ancesters,  or  adopted  it  from  another  race.  "  Men,'*  says 
Bacon,  **  believe  that  their  reason  is  lord  over  their  words  ; 
but  it  happens,  too,  that  words  exercise  a  reciprocal  and 
reactionary  power  over  our  intellect.**  Can  the  language  of 
a  people,  then,  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  who  have 
their  interests  at  heart  ?  If  it  be  true  that  our  words  exercise 
a  reciprocal  and  reactionary  power  over  our  intellect,  it 
surely  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should 
be  exact  in  their  meaning,  that  they  should  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subject,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  deficient  in  the  power  of  giving  expression  to  the 
thoughts  of  great  thinkers.  Where  qualities  like  these  are 
wanting  in  the  old  language,  but  are  abundantly  present  in 
the  new,  it  is  no  presumption  to  predict  that  the  former  must 
yield  to  the  latter.  Ideas  which  were  incapable  of  expression 
in  the  old  language  find  ready  admission  by  being  clothed  in 
the  new.  In  the  course  of  time  the  new  language  becomes 
interwoven  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  and,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  an  intruder,  becomes  as  precious  to  them 
as  it  is  to  those  with  whom  it  had  its  origin. 

As  an  abstract  proposition  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  is 
good,  in  every  respect,  for  a  people  that  they  should  speak  a 
common  language.  The  occupations  of  life  are  so  pressing, 
and  the  natural  indolence  of  man  is  so  great,  that  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  will  be 
able  to  master  two  or  more  languages.    So  long,  however, 
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as  different  classes  speak  different  languages,  no  community 
of  interest  can  permanently  exist  between  them.  With  so 
many  elements  of  discord  existing  in  our  comparatively  small 
and  scattered  community,  it  would  be  a  real  advantage  to 
this  country  if  the  antagonism  arising  from  a  difference  of 
language  could  be  entirely  done  away  with. 

At  the  present  time,  the  question  I  have  been  discussing 
assumes  more  than  ordinary  importance.  A  vague  yearning 
for  a  closer  union  of  the  disjointed  fragments  of  the  European 
population  has  come  over  the  land.  The  desire  for  a  con- 
federation of  the  different  States  and  Colonies  of  South  Africa 
is  gradually  gaining  ground.  With  some,  the  idea  takes  the 
shape  of  a  dominion  under  the  British  Crown,  with  otheis 
that  of  a  confederation  of  independent  States.  I  am  not 
now  going  to  tread  on  the  delicate  and  forbidden  ground  of 
politics  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  whether  we  are  to  have  a 
South  African  Dominion  under  the  British  flag,  or  a  union  of 
Independent  States,  under  a  South  African  flag,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  language  will  be  equally  great.  What 
the  future  will  bring  forth  none  of  us  can  tell.  Taken  at  oir 
best,  the  range  of  our  mental  vision  is  so  limited,  that  we 
oftener  than  not  fail  to  detect  the  full  operation  of  all  those 
circumstances  which  are  silently  moulding  the  events  of  the 
future.  Sudden  catastrophe,  too,  will  sometimes  upset  the 
most  careful  calculations ;  but  considerations  such  as  these 
need  not  deter  us  from  studying  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
bringing  our  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  past  to  bear 
upon  the  probabilites  of  the  future.  Something  is  gained  if 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  prepare,  and  bid  others  prepare,  for 
those  coming  events  whose  shadows  we  see  dimly  cast  before 
them,  and  nothing  will  be  lost  if  our  anticipations  should  nc  t 
be  fully  realised.  Where  it  is  found  as  a  fact  that  the  current 
of  events  is  uniformly  tending  in  one  and  the  same  direction, 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  stem  the 
current,  or  it  may  be  a  wiser  course  to  accept  what  is  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
existence  of  the  fact. 

Apply  these  remarks  to  the  question  with  which  I  started. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  facts  and  arguments,  which  I 
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have  to-day  brought  forward,  appear  to  me  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  time  is  still  far  distant  when  the  in- 
habitants of  this  colony  will  speak  and  acknowledge  one 
common  mother-tongue ;  that  it  will,  however,  come  at  last, 
and  that,  when  it  does  come,  the  language  of  Great  Britain 
will  also  be  the  language  of  South  Africa. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Now  gatlier  all  oar  Saxon  bards,  let  harps  and  hearts  be  strong, 

To  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  our  own  good  Saxon  tongue ; 

Far  stronger  far,  than  hosts  that  march  with  battle-flags  unfurled 

It  goes  with  Freedom,  Thought,  and  Truth,  to  rouse  and  rule  the  world. 

Stout  Albion  learns  its  household  lays  on  every  surf-worn  shore. 
And  Scotland  hears  its  echoing  far  as  Orknej^s  breakers  roar. 
From  Jura's  crags  and  Mona's  hills  it  floats  on  every  gale, 
And  warms  with  eloquence  and  song  the  homes  of  Innisfail. 

On  many  a  wide  and  swarming  deck  it  scales  the  rough  waves'  orest^ 
Seeking  its  peerless  heritage— the  fresh  and  fruitful  West. 
It  climbs  New  England's  rooky  steeps  as  victor  mounts  a  throne  ; 
Niagara  knows  and  greets  the  voice,  still  mightier  than  its  own. 

It  spreads  where  Winter  piles  deep  snows  on  deep  Canadian  plains., 

And  where  on  Essequibo's  banks  eternal  Summer  reigns; 

It  glads  Acadia's  misty  coasts,  Jamaica's  glowing  isle. 

And  bides  where,  gay  with  early  flowers,  green  Texan  prairies  smile : 

It  tracks  the  load  swift  Oregon,  through  sunset  valleys  rolled, 

And  soars  where  Californian  brooks  wash  down  their  sonds  of  g^ld. 

It  sounds  in  Borneo's  camphor-g^ovcs,  on  seas  of  fierce  Malay, 
In  fields  that  curb  old  Ganges'  flood,  and  towers  of  proud  Bombay; 
It  wakes  up  Aden's  flashing  eyes,  dusk  brows  and  swarthy  limb^ 
The  dark  Siberian  sooths  her  child  with  English  cradle  hymns. 

Tasmania's  maids  are  wooed  and  won  in  gentle  Saxon  speech ; 
Austnlian  boys  read  Crusoe's  life  by  Sydney's  sheltered  beach ; 
It  dwells  where  Afric's  southmost  capes  meet  oceans  broad  and  blue. 
And  Nienveld's  rugged  mountains  gird  the  wide  and  waste  Karroo. 

It  kindles  realms  so  (kr  apart,  that  while  its  praise  you  sing, 

These  may  be  clad  with  Autumn's  fruits,  and  those  with  flowers  of  spring 

It  quickens  lends  whose  meteor  lights  flame  in  an  Arctic  sky. 

And  lands  for  which  the  Southern  Cross  hangs  its  orbit  fires  on  high. 

It  goes  with  all  that  Prophets  told,  and  righteous  kings  desired ; 
With  all  that  great  Apostles  taught  and  glorious  Greeks  admired. 
With  Shakespeare's  deep  and  wondrous  verse,  and  Milton's  loftier  mind, 
With  Alfred's  Uwi|  and  Newton's  lore,  to  cheer  and  bless  mankind. 
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Karir,  as  it  spreads,  how  deserts  bloom,  and  error  flies  a^aj, 
As  Tanishee  the  mist  of  night  before  the  star  of  day  ! 
Bat  grand  as  are  the  victories  whose  monoments  we  see, 
These  are  bat  as  the  dawn,  which  speaks  of  noontide  yet  to  be. 

Take  heed,  then  heirs  of  Saxon  fame ;  take  heed,  nor  onoe  disgrace, 

With  deadly  pen  or  spoiling  sword,  oar  noble  tongae  and  race. 

Gk>  forth  prepared  in  every  clime  to  love  and  help  each  other, 

And  jodge  that  they  who  ooansel  strife  woold  bid  yoa  smite  a  brother. 

Go  forth  and  jointly  speed  the  time,  by  good  men  prayed  for  long, 

When  Christian   States,  gprown  just  and  wise,  will  soom  revenge  and 

wrong; 

When  earth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes  shall  oease  to  pine  or  roam, 

All  tanght  to  prize  these  Engltsh  words — Faith,  Freedom,  Heaven  and 
Home.  J.  C.  Ltoks. 

Holding,  as  I  do,  the  strongest  views  and  feelings,  due  to 
my  Saxon  nationality  and  feelings,  an  inborn  pride  that  it 
was  the  grandest  thing  to  be  born  an  Englishman ;  but  for 
fear  that  I  might  embue  my  fellow  Saxon  countrymen  with 
too  much  pride  and  self  esteem,  I  here  subjoin  the  lesson 
and  example  set  in  the  speech  of  England's  Saxon  Gladstone, 
so  far  as  our  language  is  concerned,  that  is  so  well  known  to 
be  the  commercial  language  of  the  day,  that  even  the 
celebrated  Pearl  Andrews,  of  Boston,  America,  whom  I  here 
greet,  and  yet  hope  to  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  advocated  a  universal  language,  that  I 
feel  that  he  even  must  realize  that  naturally  the  Saxon 
language  will  dominate  for  all  purposes  all  over  the  world 
during  the  next  century,  and  that  all  people  of  all  nations 
will  consider  no  education  complete  that  does  not  enable  a 
dweller  of  any  country  to  know  English,  as  well  as  his  own 
native  tongue. 

ENGLISH    SELF-ESTEEM. 

And  now  I  will  grapple  with  the  noble  Lord  (Palmerston), 
on  the  ground  which  he  selected  for  himself,  in  the  most 
triumphant  portion  of  his  speech,  by  his  reference  to  those 
emphatic  words,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  He  vaunted,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  his  supporters,  that  under  his  administration  an 
Englishman  should  be,  throughout  the  world,  what  the 
citizen  of  Rome  had  been.    What,  theoi  sir,  was  a  Roman 
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citizen  ?  He  was  the  member  of  a  privilged  caste ;  he 
belonged  to  a  conquering  race — to  a  nation  that  held  all 
others  bound  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  For  him 
there  was  to  be  an  exceptional  system  of  law ;  for  him 
principles  were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights  were  to  be 
enjoyed  that  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Is  such,  then,  the  view  of  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the  relation 
that  is  to  subsist  between  England  and  other  countries  ? 
Does  he  make  the  claim  for  us,  that  we  are  to  be  uplifted  on 
a  platform,  high  above  the  standing  ground  of  all  other 
nations?  It  is,  indeed,  too  clear,  not  only  from  the  expres- 
sions, but  from  the*  whole  spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
viscount,  that  too  much  of  this  notion  was  lurking  in  his  mind  ; 
that  he  adopts  in  part  that  vain  conception  that  we,  forsooth, 
have  a  mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of  abuse 
and  imperfection  among  the  other  countries  of  the  world  ; 
that  we  are  to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters ;  and  that  all 
those  who  hesitate  to  recognise  our  office  can  be  governed 
only  by  prejudice  or  personal  animosity,  and  should  have 
the  blind  war    of    diplomacy    forthwith    declared    against 

them 

Sir,  the  English  people,  whom  we  are  here  to  represent, 

are  indeed  a  great  and  noble  people ;  but  it  adds  nothing  to 

their  greatness  or  their  nobleness  that,   when  we  assemble 

in  this  place,  we  should  trumpet  forth  our  virtues  in  elaborate 

panegyrics,  and  designate  those  who  may  not  be  wholly  of 

our  mind  as  a  knot  of  foreign  conspirators.     Now,  the  policy 

of  the  noble  lord  tends  to  encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that 

which  is  our  besetting  fault  and  weakness,  both  as  a  nation 

and  as  individuals.     Let  an   Englishman  travel  where  he 

will  as  a  private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to  be  upright, 

high-minded,  brave,   liberal,   and   true ;    but   with   all  this, 

foreigners  are  too  often  sensible  of  something  that  galls  them 

in  his  presence ;  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he  has  too 

great   a   tendency  to  self-esteem — too   little  disposition    to 

regard  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  ideas  of  others. 

I  doubt  not  that  use  will  be  made  of  our  present  debate  to 

work  upon  this  peculiar  weakness  of  the  English  mind.     The 

people  will  be  told  that  those  who  oppose  the  motion  are 
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governed  by  personal  motives,  have  no  regard  for  public 
principle — no  enlarged  ideas  of  national  policy.  You  will 
take  your  case  before  a  favourable  jury,  and  you  think  to 
gain  your  verdict ;  but,  sir,  let  the  House  of  Commons  be 
warned — let  it  warn  itself — against  all  illusions.  There  is  in 
this  case,  also,  an  appeal.  There  is  an  appeal,  such  as  one 
honourable  and  learned  member  has  already  made  from  the 
one  House  of  Parliament  to  the  other.  There  is  a  further 
appeal  from  this  House  of  Parliament  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. But,  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal  from  the  people  of 
England  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion  that  England  will  stand  shorn 
of  a  chief  part  of  her  glory  and  her  pride  if  she  shall  be 
found  to  have  separated  herself,  through  the  policy  she 
pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral  support  which  the  general 
and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind  afford — if  the  day  shall 
come  in  which  she  may  continue  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
the  fear  of  other  nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  have  no 
part  in  their  affections  and  their  regard. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Having  carefully  looked  into  all  the  carriages  at  the  station, 
and  finally  being  assured  by  the  occupants  of  one  compart- 
ment that  they  would  be  kind  to  me,  the  orphan,  I  prepared 
for  our  midnight  journey  without  fear.  The  bastard  Pullman 
carriage  gave  us  hope  that  a  few  hours'  rest  might  be  secured  ; 
but  alas !  such  was  the  interest  my  fellow-travellers  took  in 
me,  the  fatherless  one,  that  all  such  hopes  were  soon  dissi- 
pated. They  were  most  anxious  to  know  from  whence  I 
came,  and  whither  I  was  going,  and  anything  else  worth  the 
knowing.  So,  with  my  usual  fullness  and  generosity  of  soul, 
I  did  my  best  to  acquaint  them  with  my  past  disappoint- 
ments, discoveries,  and  my  future  hopes  in  the  fortunes  of 
mankind. 

Although  I  know  England  and  her  colonies  suffer  from  much 
mismanagement,  and  are  likely  still  to  be  crucified  between 
the  two  giant  thieves,  land  and  money-lords,  I  know  that 
remedies  will  be  found  as  antidotes  against  our  national 
dispair.  The  moral  excellencies  of  the  English  nature  will 
yet  get  rid  of  the  demoralizing  commercialism  of  the  age. 
The  climate  of  England  is  always  calculated  to  give  birth  to 
heroes,  if  conditions  are  arranged  for  the  production  of  the 
same.  Remove  the  artificial  surroundings,  and  the  soundness 
of  the  nation  will  be  uppermost.  In  the  future  a  man  will  not 
be  honoured  in  proportion  to  his  gold,  or  worshipped  for 
material  ownership,  but  for  his  manhood,  independent  of  his 
differing  from  other  people  in  political,  social,  and  religious 
economics.  In  the  past,  from  her  cottages,  England  has  brought 
forth  those  who  ruled  her  destinies,  and,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
same  source  will  rise  that  genius  which  will  do  honour  to  her 
imperishable  name.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  English  race  cannot  die  out ;  for  if  the  time  must 
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come  when  the  repression  of  all  her  best  qualities  has  to  be 
removed,  even  with  force,  against  illegal,  illegitimate  assump- 
tion, the  coming  man  will  be  there  to  show  and  lead  the  way. 
The  future  Commonwealth  of  England  for  the  benefit  of  all — 
not  as  now,  for  the  few — will  come,  strive  who  may  to  resist 
it  :  to  think  otherwise,  much  less  believe  otherwise,  would 
indeed  be  the  looking  forward  for  chaos. 

One  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  a  Bontebok  sheep-farmer, 
who,  relying  blindly  upon  dame  Nature,  and  having  failed  to 
arrange  for  a  reserve  supply  of  green  Silo,  or  dried  root 
crops,  had,  out  of  a  flock  of  4,000  sheep,  lost  over  1,500 
through  poverty  and  the  continual  drought — causing  him  to 
cut  the  throats  of  the  new-dropped  lambs  and  kids,  in  order 
to  save  the  lives  of  their  mothers.  Thus,  he  feared,  he 
should  lose  the  whole  of  his  stock,  both  small  and  large. 
I  assured  him  that  this  was  the  condition  of  the  Free  State. 
A  few  showers  passed  over  some  narrow  strips  of  country, . 
but  the  grass  was  everywhere  in  an  exceeding  bad  state 
Travellers  likened  the  appearance  of  the  grass-land,  all  the 
way,  to  the  transport  road ;  and  those  who  came  down 
northwards  said  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  grass  to  be  seen. 
The  grass  throughout  the  State  had  not  been  so  thoroughly 
parched,  and  in  such  a  miserable  condition,  since  the  great 
drought  in  1862  ;  many  farmers  were  worse  off  now  than 
they  were  then.  The  consequences  up  to  the  present  had 
been  disastrous  ;  in  fact,  many  men,  who  were  considered  to 
be  comparatively  rich  farmers,  were  being  gradually  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress,  through  losses  sustained  by  sheep  and 
cattle  dying  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands.  The  commer- 
cial outlook  was  something  awful  to  contemplate.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  over  250,000  cattle,  worth  ;^i  ,000,000,  had  died 
out  in  1883-4.  It  is,  perhaps,  remarkable  to  think  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  seeing  that,  as  a  rule.  Summer  gives  such 
splendid  grass  on  these  lands  near  the  sea.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  not  the  farmers  arrange  for  hay  and  root  crops  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers  are  too  indolent.  In  the 
past,  sheep  grazing  on  the  high  lands  was  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  pastoral  investments  a  man  could  embark  in,  but 
seeing  that  so  much  enclosing  of  land  has  taken  place,  it 

Q2 
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requires  men  of  thought,  and  a  knowledge  of  positoin,  to 
regulate  the  number  of  stock  to  the  acre. 

Times,  formerly,  have  been  so  good  to  the  old,  fortunate 
settlers,  who  had  farms  given  them  with  certain  conditions, 
which — like  the  aristocracy  of  England  in  the  holding  of 
lands — have  been  ignored,  forgotten,  or  evaded,  and,  in  so 
arranging,  became  rich,  and,  in  some  cases,  insolent,  until 
they  almost  believed  that  they  were  the  backbone  and  aristocracy 
of  the  country  of  South  Africa.  But,  as  a  check  to  their 
future  insolence  and  contempt  of  those  who  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  2000  acres  given  them  by  a  paternal 
Government,  they  find  that  their  lands  will  not  secure  them 
so  much,  or  that  their  sons,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
cannot  succeed,  and,  in  failing  to  meet  their  creditors'  claims, 
are  but  the  victims  of  the  over-stocking  of  their  fathers* 
lamds,  who,  having  eaten  up  the  whilom  nourishment  of  the 
soil,  expect  their  sons  to  prosper  on  such  barrenness ;  and, 
finding  they  do  not  succeed,  are  inclined  to  be  severe  upon 
them ;  as  if  success  were  possible  when  the  food  on  the 
lands  has  been  so  unfairly  eaten  up  by  their  sires,  to  the  ruio 
and  disgrace  of  their  offspring  ! 

One  farmer,  whom  I  know  intimately,  after  enriching  his 
employer  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
gathered  together  a  herd  of  200  cattle  and  about  5,000  sheep, 
and,  without  knowing  that  in  so  doing  he  had  over-stocked 
himself  for  the  grass  supply,  and  in  the  utter  forgetfulness 
that  this  want  of  food  would  produce  poverty  and  weakness, 
had  thus  prepared  his  stock  for  all  kinds  of  disease,  and, 
finally,  death — in  one  attack  of  lung-disease  he  lost  150  head 
of  large  x:attle,  and,  during  the  four  years  of  indifferent  grass 
and  drought,  lost  4,000  sheep,  and  consequently  ruined  ever 
after,  and,  in  his  latter  days,  had  to  become  once  more  a 
wage-slave. 

Now,  to  some  extent,  this  might  have  been  got  over,  but 
for  the  monopoly  of  the  land.  Land,  the  gift  of  a  bountiful 
Nature,  should  not  be  the  private  property  of  individuals. 
One  generation  ought  not  to  be  replete  in  lands  to  the  injury 
of  the  next  coming  into  existence.  The  parting  of  public 
domains  for  a  trifle,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a  few,  as  in 
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America  and  Australia,  must  be  discontinued.  In  Africa  it 
is  seen  that  a  landless  people  must  ever  be  a  helpless  and  a 
degraded  one.  Fortunately'no  king,  emperor,  or  sovereign, 
if  they  can  measure  the  probable  quantity  of  air  and  light, 
can  regulate  its  supply,  even  if  it  could  be  charged  at  so 
much  a  cubic  yard,  although  there  is  even  now  a  danger — 
since  engineers  have  found  out  the  value  of  sun-light  and 
force,  and  the  advantage  of  wind  as  heat  and  motive 
powers— that  land  and  money  monopolists  will  endeavour  to 
lay  some  embargo  upon  the  use  of  the  same,  unless  the 
people  watch  their  future  interests.  The  Creator  of  all 
never  intended  that  air  and  light  should  be  the  sole  private 
property  of  individuals,  neither  did  He  the  land,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  they  produce,  for  any  special  persons,  to  the  injury  of 
after-comers,  except  those  supposed  to  be  born  to  the  present 
holders — I  say  supposed,  for  in  these  days  of  lewdness,  loose- 
ness, lust,  and  animalism,  it  is  difficult  to  know  who  is  who, 
if  the  divorce  and  other  records  of  the  aristocracy  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course  much  might  be  done 
to  save  stock  if  farmers  would  act  upon  the  advice  and 
help  that  could  be  given  by  experienced  farmers  and  engi- 
neers, in  watering  lands  with  stored-up  water  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  it  is  a  poor 
country  which  has  to  rely  so  continually  upon  artificial 
means  to  preserve  its  Stock.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  deforestation  the  lands  must  be  watered,  and 
that  continually,  if  the  present  generation  desires  to  hold  its 
own,  and  keep  the  road  clear  for  internal  trade.  Here — 
looking  upon  myself  as  another  John  preparing  the  way  for 
the  future  Christs,  to  make  all  things  possible— I  print  the 
views  of  a  practical  farmer,  so  that  the  colonists  of  all 
countries  into  which  this  book  may  find  its  way  may  have 
no  excuse  for  not  taking  advantage  of  all  information  which 
tends  to  make  their  efforts  successful  in  all  departments. 

THE    SUBJECTION    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

A  Lay  Sermon  by  a  Frontier  Colonist. 

Can  nothing  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  production 
still  further  amongst  our  farmers  ?    In  spite  of  many  draw- 
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backs,   our   home-grown    tobacco,    wine,   and    brandy    are 
slowly,  but  surely,   pushing   imported  samples  out   of    our 
markets  ;  and  the  victory  would  be  more  complete,  could  our 
producers  but  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  little  more  trouble 
in  the  preparation  of  the   articles.     Similar  success  would 
speedily  crown  efforts  in  other  matters,  small  perhaps  indivi- 
dually, but,  in  their  aggregate,  neither  small  nor  unimportant. 
The  details  have  often  been  given  of  what  the  colony  could 
save  by  the  production,  even  for  its  own  use,  of  many  articles 
of  dailv  need.     When  Mr.  Froude  drew  attention  to  some  of 
our   very   obvious   shortcomings  in   these  things,   many   of 
those  who  were  his  professed  admirers,  and  who  sympathized 
with  his  mission,  retorted  that  Mr.  Froude  did  but  show  his 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political  economy  in  so 
reflecting  upon  us.     It  was  urged  that  we  did  not  produce 
these  things  because  it  paid  us  better  not  to  do  so,   and 
because  we  produced  other  things.     It  was  even  said  that 
our  customs'  revenue  would  fall   off  if  we  were  not   large 
importers !     How  were  farmers,  who  sheared  thirty  or  forty 
bales  of  wool,   to  be  expected  to  harass  themselves  about 
milk,  jams,  and  pickles  ?     Such   a  reply,   however,   is  not 
satisfactory.      Mr.  Froude  was   shown   some   of  the   inter- 
national-exhibition-like stores  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and   when 
he  asked  for  a  specimen  of  the  country's  manufactures,  the 
obliging  showman    proffered  a   quid  of  Boer  tobacco,  and 
begged  his  acceptance  of  a   Kaffir  knobstick !     One  news- 
paper indignantly  asked   why   the  clerk   did   not  show   his 
employer's  bales  of  wool  to  the  anxious  inquirer.     But  Mr. 
Froude  doubtless  thought,  what  a  good  many  more  think, 
that  the  country   which    imports  almost    everything,    and 
exports  only  one  thing,  and  that  not  a  very  valuable  one,  can- 
not be  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  position.     The  reply  made  to 
Mr.  Froude's  criticism  would  be  perfect,  were  there  more 
amongst  us  whose  time  was  fully  spent  in  solid  work  ;  but 
so  long  as  there   is  such  a   waste  of  time,  and  so  long  as 
lands  on  farms  lie  fallow,   when  they  ought  to  be  covered 
with  produce,  the  reply  is  irrelevant.     We  cannot  say  other- 
wise  of  the    reply   than    is    usually  made    to    those    who 
urge  upon  sheep-owners  food  I — they  say,  **  we  may  as  well 
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throw  up  the  game,  because,  in  Australia  and  other  parts, 
sheep  do  not  require  this,  and  we  should  be  too  heavily 
handicapped  to  be  anywhere  in  the  race."  But  so  long  as  so 
little  energy  is  shown,  so  long  as  so  much  time  and  so  many 
opportunities  are  wasted,  so  long  as  all  that  is  wanted,  in 
very  many  cases,  for  the  production  of  these  Winter  crops  is 
the  employment  of  time  which  is  otherwise  frittered  away, 
we  must  say  that  the  impossibility  of  raising  Winter  food 
hath  not  ap|>eared. 

Again,  in  agricultural  matters  in  this  country,  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  on  an  average,  one  year  in  every 
four  will  be  a  bad  one.  No  time  should  be  lost,  therefore, 
during  good  years.  Every  nerve  and  muscle  should  be 
strained  to  secure  the  greatest  returns.  As  these  pages  are 
being  written  the  whole  frontier  is  being  agitated  over  the 
failure  of  the  mealie  crop.  By  the  n)iddle  of  the  year,  it  is 
believed  that  mealies  will  he  at  famine  prices.  **  Never 
mind  that,"  say  many,  **  the  scarcity  will  drive  the  natives 

to  the  railway  works,  and  Mr. will  have  another  chance 

for  his  Budget  by  the  extra  importation  of  breadstuffs !  ** 
This  is  how  we  treat  a  great  question  ;  this  is  how  we 
excuse  our  own  improvidence  ! 

The  writer  lately  was  at  the  farm  of  a  man  who,  as  the 
saying  is,  had  been  thrice  ruined.  Twice  he  had  lost  his 
stock,  and  had  his  house  burnt  in  war ;  the  third  time,  just 
as  he  thought  it  was  well  with  him,  his  sheep  died,  and  his 
farm  became  unfit  for  those  animals.  Then  did  he  find 
much  comfort  in  those  trees  which  he  had  planted,  and 
which  are — aye — growing  while  men  are  sleeping,  and  sheep 
are  dying.  Only  last  season  his  orange-trees  had  produced 
300,000  oranges  for  sale  ;  he  had  sold  them,  and  could  have 
sold  twice  as  many  if  he  had  had  them.  For  several  years, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  family,  he  had  made  large  quantities 
of  butter,  and  still  larger  quantities  of  jams  from  apricots, 
peaches,  and  Cape  gooseberries.  He  was  able,  every  year, 
to  sell  all  that  he  could  make,  and,  latterly,  the  demands 
were  greater  than  with  the  utmost  industry  he  could  supply. 
In  the  matter  of  potatoes  and  wheat  he  found  himself  simi- 
larly situated.     He  was  not  coining  money,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
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was  living  in  ease  and  comfort,  notwithstanding  his  labours. 
There  is  room  enough  for  many  more  to  do  the  same  thing ; 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  little  knowledge,  some  patience,  and 
"  pegging  away.'*  We  should  soon  find  other  lines  in  which 
producers  could  work  with  advantage.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  millions  of  lemons  be  allowed  to  rot  in  orchards, 
when  their  juice  could  be  pressed  out  and  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, as  is  done  in  other  countries  ? 

There  is  no  more  certain  truth  in  connection  with  the 
practical  politics  of  a  country  like  Britain  than  that  the 
foundations  of  its  prosperity  rests,  not  on  the  millionaires, 
but  on  the  countless  thousands  who  earn  but  five  shillings  a 
day,  and  who  live  on  them  too.  How  were  the  French 
peasants  enabled  to  pay  off  Bismarck,  but  by  bringing  out 
the  innumerable  small  hoards  made  by  preserving  and  sugar- 
ing fruits,  for  instance,  or  by  growing  wine,  which  their  less 
provident  fellow-beings,  in  the  Cape  and  elsewhere,  have 
to  buy  from  them  ?  Yet,  the  French  are  not  a  mean,  though 
they  are  a  thrifty  people.  But  we  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
spoiled  children  of  fortune  ;  the  spirit  of  industry  and  thrifti- 
ness  is  not  in  the  air  above  us,  nor  in  the  ground  under  our 
feet.  From  the  horse-breeder  who,  rather  than  take  market 
value  for  his  animals,  will  let  them  die  of  bots  in  the  Veldt, 
down  to  the  cotter  who,  rather  than  let  his  ill-got -up  hams 
go  at  less  than  a  dollar  a  pound,  will  make  an  effort  to  eat 
them  up  himself,  we  are  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  grandc 
culture.  We  are  Conservatives,  as  **  Omega  "  says,  and  we 
wish  to  remain  so. 

When  we  say  that  the  spread  of  education  amongst  our 
people  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  agency 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture,  we  shall  doubtless  be 
reminded  that  this  is  but  another  iteration  of  a  well-worn 
platitude.  And  yet,  when  it  is  part  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  to  sharpen  the  wits  of  those  who 
have  some,  and  to  give  wits  to  those  who  have  none  to  boast 
of,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  education  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  We  all  admit  the  necessity  in  theory, 
but  in  matters  educational  we  are,  practically,  nearly  all 
infideL    For,  of  the  small  value  attached  to  education,  we 
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have  an  undoubted  practical  illustration  in  the  fact  that, 
although,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  we  have  had 
compulsory  Fencing  Acts,  and  Labour  Acts,  and  even  pro- 
hibitory Liquor  Traffic  Acts,  all  proposed  and  discussed,  a 
compulsory  Educational  Act  has  scarcely  ever  been  alluded 
to  out  of  the  four  corners  of  official  reports,  and  this,  too, 
although  few  such  compulsory  Acts  are  so  necessary,  or  have 
so  much  to  recommend  them. 

One  may  go  into  almost  any  of  our  colonial  towns  with  the 
certainty  of  finding  that  the  persons  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  backing-up  the  effi^rts  of  the  Superintendent-General  and 
his  deputies,  the  teachers,  are  included  in  a  very  narrow 
circle.  Our  school  committees,  instead  of  having  any  such 
conception  as  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  national 
arrangements  for  maintaining,  in  its  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency, the  machinery  of  education,  and  for  enlarging,  year 
by  year,  the  area  of  its  utility,  content  themselves  with 
seeing  that  the  financial  part  of  their  trust  is  properly  con- 
trolled. For  the  rest,  quieta  non  movere^  is  the  ruling  principle. 
How  far  this  lack  of  vitality  in  these  committees  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  that  paternal  and 
fostering  care  which,  doubtless,  would  be  pleased  with  nobler 
results,  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  ;  we  may  just  say,  in 
passing,  that  we  do  not  view  with  unmixed  delight  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  that  same  paternal  and  fostering  care  over 
**  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  who  would  desire  to  see  their  country  rising  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  must  not  relax  in  their  exertions,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  must  show  even  more  earnestness  than  they 
have  done.  This  must  especially  be  seen  to  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  which,  despite  the  well-meant  efforts  to  establish 
country  boarding  schools,  are  likely,  for  some  time  to  come, 
to  remain  the  centres  of  **  sweetness  and  light.**  A  Super- 
intendent-General may  plant,  and  his  inspectors  may  water 
as  best  they  can,  but  it  is  only  the  continuous,  kindly, 
believing,  and  resolute  exertions  of  individuals  more  imme- 
diately concerned  that  can  secure  the  increase. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under  discus* 
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sion,  there  should  be,  in  connection  with  every  undenomi- 
national school  throughout  the  colony,  efficient  provision 
made  for  instruction  in  matters  agricultural.  The  supply  of 
this  desideratum  ought  at  once  to  be  firmly  dealt  with  by 
every  agricultural  society.  The  only  societies  in  the  colony 
that  look  after  particular  wants,  and  that  try  to  minister  to 
them,  are  the  religious  societies ;  and  if  our  agricultural 
societies  limit  their  usefulness  to  yearly  awards  of  prizes  to 
the  most  successful  producers — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
same  men  every  year — they  may  just  as  well  not  exist  at  all. 
Their  efforts,  however,  can  only  be  valuable  in  proportion  as 
they  succeed  in  laying  up  life  and  food  for  future  use,  in  the 
shape  of  raising  up  a  generation  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  that  are  accumulating  on  the  path.  Of  that 
branch  of  knowledge,  for  instance,  generally  known  as  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  how  many  of  our  farmers  or  their  sons 
know  even  the  name  ?  What  provision  has  any  single 
society  .ever  tried  to  make  to  meet  the  want  ?  The  soil  is 
the  farmer's  raw  material,  yet  how  few  of  them  know  any- 
thing of  its  composition,  or  even  its  physical  properties,  on 
which  the  possibility  of  turning  this  raw  material  to  the 
mosi'  profitable  uses  depends  ?  When  they  dress  their  lands, 
how  few  even  think  what  these  dressings  should  and  should 
not  contain,  for  the  realization  of  the  end  in  view  ?  How 
many,  even  of  the  rising  generation  of  farmers,  have  ever 
heard  of  Liebeg,  or  Boussingault,  or  Lawes,  or  have  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  services  such  men  have  rendered  to 
the  farmer's  art  ?  From  the  numerous  jeers  that  have  been 
thrown  upon  him,  perhaps  a  few  may  have  heard  of  Darwin  ! 
but  this  will  have  been  in  connection  with  his,  of  course, 
very  silly  and  childish,  or  atheistic  theory  of  man's  descent ; 
but  along  with  the  jeers,  how  many  of  our  young  men  have 
ever  heard  of  one  good  word  for  that  philosopher's  researches 
into  heredity  and  breeding,  which  have  simply  laid  all  pos- 
terity under  an  obligation  ?  How  many  of  our  farmers,  we 
do  not  say  have  read,  but  have  even  heard  of  the  •*  inter- 
marriage "  by  Alexander  Walker,  or  have  any  conception  of 
its  value  to  the  stock-breeder  ?  In  their  ignorance  of  such 
authors  and  their  works,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so 
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many  of  our  flock -masters  still  believe  that  a  particular 
breed  of  animals  have  dropped  from  the  sky  npon  some 
favoured  place  beneath,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the 
conscious,  intelligent,  and  persistent  selective  acts  of  men 
such  as  all  may  advantageously  mimic,  if  they  cannot  carry 
to  a  forwarder  stage  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that  a 
particular  animal  is  just  the  sum  of  all  the  conditions  it  has 
undergone  ?  In  the  branch  of  physiology,  again,  how  few 
have  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  knowing  the 
laws  by  which  animals  **  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,'* 
understand  the  food  deficiencies  of  particular  pastoral  areas, 
and  in  what  direction  intelligence  must  work  for  the  supply 
of  these  ? 

So  long  as  these  and  other  grave  defects  exist  amongst 
present  and  prospective  members,  agricultural  societies  may 
die  of  inanition,  but  need  not  die  for  want  of  work  to  do. 
The  time  has  not  come,  neither  is  the  foreshadowing  of  it  to 
be  detected,  when  agricultural  societies  may  rest  and  be 
thankful.  Young  men  who,  as  farmers'  sons,  otherwise,  have 
obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  require  a 
course  of  scientific  study  to  brace  up  their  intellect.  This 
alone  can  remove  that  tendency  to  trust  to  the  rule-of-thumb 
practice,  which  is  so  slipshod,  and  alone  can  free  their  minds 
from  the  deadening  eflects  of  those  traditions  of  a  time  gone 
by,  never  to  return,  when  the  possibility  of  husbandry,  in  its 
widest  sense,  were  vastly  different  from  what  they  now  are. 
This,  then,  is  the  work  of  the  future  for  our  agricultural 
societies ;  and  no  ordinary  obstacles  should  deter  them  from 
undertaking  it.  And  the  objection  cannot  be  raised  here  that 
the  proposed  method  of  elevation  comes  from  without.  Self- 
help  is  the  best  help,  and  the  only  help  that  in  the  end  fails 
to  demoralize.  Agricultural  societies  consist  mainly  of 
farmers.  These  will  enter  with  spirit  into  any  measures 
proposed  by  members  of  their  own  class.  Let  the  one  or 
two  leading  minds  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  society 
therefore  come  forward  boldly.  Let  them  show  that  agri- 
culture has  yet  a  future  before  it  in  this  Colony ;  let  them 
show  that  they  themselves  have  a  living  faith  in  the  future. 
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not  a  languid  and  half-hearted  faith.  Then  will  our  agri- 
cultural societies  be  worthy  of  the  name.  When  their  in- 
fluence is  perennial  and  all-pervading ;  when  their  life  is 
something  more  than  a  meteor-like  flash  in  the  village  sky, 
blazing  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappearing  in  the  darkness, 
suspended  animation,  or  death  of  another  year. 

And  if,  happily,  our  eflbrts  to  supply  youths  possessed  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence  should  succeed,  no  efforts  should 
be  spared  to  retain  these  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
agriculture.  For,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  successful  husbandry  have  been  increasing  year 
by  year,  we  have  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  have  the  proper 
men  to  deal  with  them.  Intelligent  youths  of  farmers'  fami- 
lies have  been  constantly  drafted  off  into  other  spheres,  where 
it  was  supposed  their  faculties  could  have  better  scope. 
Parents  and  guardians  must  cease  to  be  guided  by  the  delusion 
that  any  youth  with  a  beggared  brain  is  quite  good  enough  to* 
manage  a  farm.  One  cause  of  the  subjection  is,  that  we  have 
all  too  long  believed  that  agriculture  is  the  refuge  for  the 
intellectually  destitute.  We  must  change  our  front,  and 
instead  of  acting  as  if  farms  were  paradises  specially  designed 
by  a  kind  Providence  for  our  intellectual  failures,  we  must  be 
persuaded  that  the  proper  management  of  a  farm  requires  at 
least  as  much  ability  as  any  other  mundane  business.  And 
there  are  indirect  ways  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  subjection 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  direct  ones.  As  a  class,  the  social 
amenities  of  farmers  are  very  much  overlooked.  From  re- 
sponsible ministers  who  recommend  newly-fledged  shopkeepers 
by  the  dozen  for  the  honorary  justiceship  of  the  peace,  to  the 
almost  complete  neglect  of  the  long-tried  and  struggling 
farmer  (and  it  is  astonishing  how  such  a  man  is  helped  or  un- 
helped  by  a  little  notice  or  an  apparent  slight),  down  to  the 
last  new-comer  from  Europe,  who  sees  in  the  farmer  only  a 
man  whose  tailor  is  not  recently  from  Regent-street ;  we  are 
all  sinners  by  commission  or  omission  in  this  respect. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  good  old  times  when  there  were 
in  every  village  a  few  hospitable  and  kind-hearted  men, 
beginning,  perhaps  with  the  magistrate,  who  thought  it  no 
offence  against  **  society/'  and  who  found  it  a  real  pleasure 
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to  have  a  few  farmers  occasionally  at  their  dinner  table.  The 
times  have  changed,  new  kings  have  arisen  "  who  knew  not 
Joseph  ;  *'  but  the  stream  of  tendency  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  lest  the  object  of  these  few  pages  should  be  mistaken. 
Still,  however,  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned, 
if  those  who  affect  the  leadership  of  "  society  '*  in  our  towns 
and  villages,  were  in  more  sympathising  relationship  with 
their  neighbours  the  farmers.  Madam  may  at  first  object 
that  the  talk  during  visits  is  too  much  **  of  bullocks  ;  "  but 
after  all  "  bullock  **  may  be  made  as  interesting  as  the  in- 
sipidities of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  spirit  of  true  courtesy 
that  is  woman's  privilege,  if  latent  for  a  time,  will  soon  assert 
itself.  In  other  countries,  the  farming  and  the  town  popula- 
tions may  move  in  distinct  lines  without  much  harm  being 
the  result,  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  agencies  at  work 
which  counterbalance  the  evils  attendant  upon  such  a  system. 
But  in  this  country  the  compensating  agencies  do  not 
exist  ;  our  farmers  are  very  much  isolated,  and  the  effeels  of 
this  isolation  are  unmistakable.  Further,  and  we  say  it  with 
regret,  the  opinion  prevails  very  widely,  and  is  not  unpro- 
ductive of  harm,  that  a  man  loses  cast  by  becoming  a  farmer. 
We  were  visiting  lately  at  the  farm  of  a  young  unmarried 
colonist,  who  had  begun  ostrich  farming ;  his  dwelling- 
house  was  an  unpretending  thatched  cottage,  on  entering 
which  we  found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  room,  round  the  wall 
of  which  were  several  glass  cases  filled  with  stuffed  birds,  pro- 
perly arranged  and  classified.  Some  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical specimens,  a  few  books  and  maps,  testified  to  their 
owner  being  a  man  of  some  culture. 

This  part  of  Cassandra,  in  social  or  political  matters,  is  one 
that  is  generally  tabooed  ;  its  occasional  utility,  however, 
must  be  admitted,  and  in  all  probability  its  utility  would  not 
be  so  very  occasional  were  there  not  a  very  great  difficulty, 
when  the  part  is  taken,  in  using  people  and  things  as  though 
you  loved  them.  In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  Cas- 
sandra shall  be  all  but  dumb,  although  to  us  at  this  moment 
there  seems  to  be,  in  matters  agricultural,  a  depression 
sufficient  to  excite  the  very  gravest  alarm,  and  a  sickness 
"that  doth  infect    the    very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise/ 
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For  in  a  coiintr}'  such  as  this,  in  which  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  which  affords 
to  the  generality  of  its  people  few  possibilites  of  enrichment 
by  commerce,  whatever  touches  agriculture  carries  with  it 
damaging  influences  that  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of 
society. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  any  evidence  in 
support  of  the  statement  that  our  agriculture  has  been  so 
touched.  From  the  extreme  West,  where  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  wine-farming  by  the  formation  of  companies 
with  capital,  to  the  extreme  East,  where  a  Cattle  Disease 
Commission  has  been  for  some  months  pursuing  its  labours, 
the  statement  seems  tacitly  admitted.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
generally  admitted  that,  though  there  are  a  few  who,  like 
ostriches  in  the  fabulous  tales  of  travellers,  cover  up  their 
heads  as  if  afraid  to  look  things  in  the  face,  the  talk  in  con- 
nection with  these  matters  most  frequently  turns  upon  the 
means  best  adapted  to  stay  further  depression,  and  to  pro- 
mote recovery.  Some  believing  that  the  case  of  agriculture 
is  beyond  recovery,  have  abandoned  it,  and  have  gone  to  dig 
for  diamonds  or  for  gold,  or  have  turned  their  ploughshares 
and  their  pruning  hooks  into  canteen  glasses  or  yard 
measures.  Some,  more  hopeful,  seek  for  salvation  in  the 
direction  of  excise  privileges  here  and  elsewhere,  or  in 
Fencing  and  Scab  Acts,  in  ministers  of  agriculture,  and  in 
professors  of  the  veterinary  art  and  what  not.  Others,  again, 
look  Eastwards  for  help  from  the  nerveless  Coolie,  or  demand  it 
from  our  own  Legislature  in  the  form  of  a  compulsory  Labour 
Act,  or  of  some  othei  kind  of  class  legislation.  While,  lately, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  itself  has  made  a  suggestion  that 
a  dfus  ex  machina,  in  the  shape  of  an  already  over-worked 
executive,  should  usher  into  being  a  leviathan  agricultural 
society,  whose  heart  should  pulsate  in  Cape  Town,  whose 
covering  fins  should  spread  out  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  whose  tail  should  lash  into  activity  the 
dreamy  occupiers  of  the  **  morgcn  *'  and  payers  of  quit-rent. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  of  course.  Here  and 
there  we  find  farmers  who  have  held  their  own  amidst  diffi- 
culties neither  few  nor   insignificant,  just  as  we  find  a  still 
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more  limited  ntimber  that  have  prospered.  But,  as  a  rule, 
our  agriculturists  do  not  prosper,  and  what  is  worse,  larg'c 
numbers  of  them  have  lost  heart.  Many  are  known  to  the 
writer  who,  say  a  dozen  years  ago,  were  cheerful,  industrious, 
fairly  prosperous  men,  living  on  unmortgaged  farms,  having 
comfortable  homesteads,  trim  gardens,  a  mill  perhaps,  and 
well-kept,  and  well-filled  folds  ;  but  who  are  now  dispirited, 
falling  behind  with  their  payments,  having  mortgages  pressing 
upon  them  like  nightmares,  their  dwelling-houses,  mills,  and 
folds  in  a  tumble-down  condition,  their  gardens  and  lands 
choked  with  weeds,  and  their  stock  small  in  number, 
and  miserable  in  appearance.  Others,  again,  are  merely 
farmers  in  name — owners,  nominally,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  ; 
they  use  it  for  growing  a  few  cart  loads  of  vegetables  for  the 
market  of  the  neighbouring  village,  or  they  use  it  as  grazing 
for  a  few  spans  of  oxen,  with  which  they  ride  transport;  or, 
doing  neither  of  these,  they  have  the  last  resource  of  cutting 
down  the  trees  to  sell  as  firewood.  While,  with  reference  to 
the  few  transfers  of  land  that  have  been  given  lately  by  Euro- 
peans to  natives,  nothing  further  need  be  said  than  that  these 
Europeans  found  that  they  could  make  mors  by  placing  the 
proceeds  out  at  interest  in  a  bank  than  by  cultivating  the 
ground,  and  that  the  land  so  parted  with  had  a  higher  price 
offered  for  it  by  natives  than  by  Europeans,  for  the  evident 
reasons  that  the  former  had  more  money  to  offer,  and 
attached  more  value  to  the  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  following  trades  or  professions, 
mainly  supported  by  farmers,  have  continued  to  do  fairly 
well,  although  not  so  well  as  formerly.  Plough  importers, 
ploughwrights,  and  cartwrights  still  find  no  difficulty  to 
speak  of  in  earning  something  more  than  a  living.  Places 
of  worship — from  such  ambitious  and  almost  cloud-capped 
piles,  as  those  of  Cradock,  to  the  unpretending  but  serviceable 
meeting-houses  that  dot  our  hill  sides — have  'been  built  and 
paid  for  out  of  farmers'  money  ;  the  pulpits  are  filled  by  men 
who  live  in  comparative  comfort  from  a  similar  source ;  doctors 
have  placed  their  hundreds  with  their  bankers ;  agents  have 
placed  their  thousands,  and  wool-buyers  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands.    The  farmers  alone  have  been  growing  poorer,  have 
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been  losing  their  capital,  and  are  at  least  in  as  bad  a  con- 
dition as  ever  they  were. 

Meanwhile,  the  hopes  of  many  well-meaning  men,  and  of 
would-be  benefactors  of   their  species,   have    been    rudely 

shattered.  Resp>onsible  Government  was  soon  to  educate 
the  peasant  in  the  way  he  should  go  politically  ;  still,  how- 
ever, talk  about  a  change  of  ministers  is  as  unintelligible  as 
Greek,  or  sounds  like  treason  in  their  hearing.  Multiplied 
churches  were  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  consoling  and 
stimulating  influences  of  religion  and  of  culture  within  easier 
reach,  but  worthy  members  have  found  that  thereby  duties 
have  devolved  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  spiritual 
flock  in  too  many  cases  incompatible  with  the  well-being  and 
the  well-doing  of  the  other  flock.  Doctors  being  placed  as 
thick  as  blackberries,  the  sick  were  to  be  speedily  healed,  or 
those  in  pain  as  speedily  relieved,  the  aggregate  comfort  of 
the  community  being  thereby  largely  increased  ;  but  farmers 
have  found  that,  for  every  pain  cured  by  the  doctors,  .a 
dozen  have  come  in  its  place,  and,  worst  pain  of  all,  more 
money  has  had  to  be  made  to  pay  the  fees.  By  the  founding 
of  new  villages,  and  the  subdivision  of  large  into  smaller 
districts,  dispensers  of  justice  were  to  be  made  more  acces- 
sible to  long-sufflering  masters ;  but,  instead  of  these  magis- 
trates having  become  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  evil-doers  have 
become  a  terror  to  them,  while,  if  justice  has  been  brought 
to  every  door,  this  has  not  been  unattended  by  the  escape  of 
bread  through  the  window.  Schools  were  everywhere  hailed 
as  the  means  of  bringing  the  one  thing  needful  to  the 
farmers'  children,  who  were  thus  sure  of  becoming  comforts 
and  blessings  to  their  parents ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
along  with  much  reading  and  grammar,  the  boys  did  not 
acquire  the  knack  of  rearing  lambs  successfully,  or  adroit- 
ness in  the  management  of  hrandzickte ;  while  the  girls,  for 
the  flimsy  accomplishments  of  pianoforte-playing  or  flower- 
painting,  have  bartered  a  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  arts  of 
butter  or  soap-making — boys  and  girls  thus  leaving  their 
father  and  his  old-fashioned  mate  to  cope  unaided  and 
unsympathized  with  in  their  troubles.  And,  last  of  all,  a 
plenteous  crop  of  country  shops,  by  supplying  his  neces- 
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sities  in  an  economical  and  convenient  way,  was  to  spare 
the  farmer  much  wear  and  tear  of  carts  and  harness  in  trips 
to  the  still  distant  town,  and  was  to  keep  his  domestics  out  of 
the  way  of  such  irresistible  temptations  as  unmeasured  bags 
of  sugar  and  coffee  ;  but  little  wants  kept  growing  upon  the 
household,  and  when  the  wool  was  taken  down  to  pay  for 
them,  the  balance  to  credit  was  easily  carried  home  ;  while, 
by  the  same  means,  the  opportunities  of  having  a  little 
refreshment,  a  gossip,  and  a  pipe  with  neighbours,  were  so 
facilitated,  that,  in  too  many  cases,  shopping  at  the  country 
store  soon  became  the  serious  business  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  also,   farmers*  congresses  and  other  cognate 
bodies,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  subjection  of 
agriculture  is  caused  by  political  evils,  are  exercised  with  the 
needed  political  reforms.     Now,  if  farmers  have  any  specia 
disabilities  traceable  to  errors  in  our  political  system,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  expedient  that  they  should  be  discussed 
with  a  view  to  their  being  rectified,  and  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  our  political  system  is  not  so  perfect  but  what  some  of 
the  troubles  of  farmers  may  be  justly  attributable  to  such  a 
cause.     But,  in  these  discussions,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  attribute  to  such   imperfect   adjustments   a   significance 
which,   to  thoughtful  men   in   other   classes,    has   appeared 
exaggerated    and    illegitimate,    and    which    has    too    often 
diverted  men's  minds  from  truer  sources  of  calamity.     We 
remember,   for  instance,   some    Weeks   ago,   listening    to  a 
farmer,  at  a  farmers*  meeting,  speaking  to  a  motion  that  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ought  to  exist  in  this  country.     In 
the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  almost  every  ill,  past,  present,  or 
prospective,  that  agriculturists  had  suffered,  or  were  likely 
to  suffer  from  in  this  colony — from  bad  grass  up  to  locusts 
and  the  dreaded  Colorado  beetle— could  have  been,  and  was 
indeed  still  to  be  removed  or  prevented  by  the  appointment 
of  such  a  minister.    "  But  what  is  the  use,"  said  the  speaker, 
**  of  my  making  known  our  grievances  or  our  wants  ?     We 
suffer  from   one   overwhelming  misfortune    in   this  colony, 
and  that  misfortune  is  that  we  are  <•  whites."     If  we  farmers 
were  only  black — not  painted  black,  for  we  are  that,   but 
bom  blacks  Government  would  soon  take  an  interest  in  us ; 
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but  as  we  are  naughty  **whites,**  we  are  nobody's  children,  and  ' 
therefore  uncared  for."  And,  in  addition  to  this,  when  they 
have  met  together  as  members,  or  representatives  of  a  class, 
presumably  therefore  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  them  as 
such,  farmers  have  shown  some  tendency  to  discuss  ques- 
tions which  do  not  affect  them  so  exclusively,  but  which 
concern  them  only  in  common  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  body  politic.  In  this  way  they  have  incurred  blame  as 
meddlers  and  busybodies ;  they  have  forgotten  that  the 
agricultural  interest,  large  and  important  though  it  be,  is  not 
co-extensive  with  the  State. 

In  all  probability  much  of  the  present  depression  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  agriculture  in  this  country  is  in  a 
transition  epoch.  This  epoch  is  marked,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  passing  of  that  period  in  which  produce  could  be 
raised,  or  stock  profitably  kept,  by  the  observation  of  a  rude, 
simple  and  primitive  method,  in  which  rule-of-thumb  practice 
was  sufficient  to  ensure  success  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  near  prospect  of  another  period,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
production  at  its  proper  level,  and  the  necessity  of  larger 
supplies  of  labour,  capital,  and  intelligence,  to  make  such 
production  profitable.  The  problem  for  solution,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  of  this  nature,  to  maintain  and  even  to  increase 
production,  with  a  gradually  diminishing  area  suitable  for  our 
one  industry  of  depasturing  sheep,  with  a  diminished  capital 
in  the  coffers  of  those  who  follow  that  industry,  their  average 
intelligence  being  at  the  same  time  not  higher  than  it  was 
when  tiic  simpler  and  easier  method  was  all-sufficient.  And 
if  this  is  the  problem,  it  must  at  once  appear  that  our  situation 
is  a  very  grave  one.  Mo  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  is 
here  profcsse:!  to  be  offered  ;  for,  rightly  to  handle  it.  there  is 
need  of  a  much  greater  ability  than  belongs  to  the  writer.  He 
will  l)c  content  to  throw  out  a  few  remarks,  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  reflect  upon  the  question,  and  thus 
draw  to  the  s;;l>jcct  the  interest  and  attention  which  it 
deserves.  Into  the  merits  of  such  suggestive  restoratives  as 
Fencing  Acts,  stringent  Scab  Acts,  and  Masters'  and  Servants' 
Act,  <&c.,  it  is  not  proposed  to  enter.     Headers  of  our  Parl.a- 
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mentary  debates  are  already  familiar  with  all  that  can  he 
said  about  them.  We  believe  that  such  measures,  if  not 
likely  to  be  altogether  barren  of  result  in  the  present  juncture, 
at  all  events  have  had  their  value  over-rated  ;  but  we  leave 
our  reasons  for  saying  so  to  be  inferred  rather  than  directly 
put.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  stand  still  with  our 
arms  folded  and  to  allow  things  to  take  their  course.  The 
time  may  have  come  also  when  it  is  necessary  that  some 
views  which  have  long  been  accepted  should  be  reconsidered. 
Is  it  sound  policy,  for  instance,  that  so  many  of  our 
farmers,  and  especially  those  who  have  but  a  small  capital, 
should  be  the  real  or  nominal  owners,  of  large  tracts  of 
countr}'  ?  Doubtless,  those  who  have  command  of  a  fair 
amount  of  capital,  may  be  justified  in  working  as  large  a 
concern  as  they  can  possibly  acquire ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  on  the  expediency  of  large,  as  opposed  to 
small  holdings,  it  can  scarcely  be  sound,  that  men  with  small 
capital  should  invest  it  in  that  land  which  has  to  be  most 
mortgaged,  at  rates  which  are  certainly  high  when  we  con- 
sider the  value  of  the  produce,  in  order  to  obtain  money  for 
the  purchase  of  implements  and  stock.  Such  a  system  can- 
not be  remunerative,  unless  prices  should  be  much  more 
favourable  to  producers  than  they  have  been.  And  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  system  has  been  very  disastrous 
of  late,  more  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  frontier.  Many, 
for  instance,  have  in  these  parts  lost  all  their  sheep  by  disease, 
and  with  them  have  lost  what  may  be  called  their  working 

capital.  Then,  before  any  endeavour  was  made  to  find  out 
the  cause  Of  the  mortality,  these  have  been  replaced  by 
othors,  or  perhaps  with  ostriches  or,  goats,  and  by  means  of 
money  raised  on  mortgage.  The  new  stock  has  again  been 
carried  ofif  by  a  similar  disease,  and  the  farmers  have  been 
ruined ;  they  have  been  victimised  because  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

Granting  that  no  one  could  have  forseen  these  disasters, 
which  is  questionable,  with  the  experience  we  have  now  had, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  those  who  hereafter  meet  with  such 
losses,  at  once  to  have  their  land  divided  into  small  holdings 
and  soldj  one  such  holding  with  a  suitable  grazing  patch  being 
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retained,  which,  with  the  capital  thus  raised,  could  be  worked 
to  the  best  advantage,  until  a  season  of  prosperity  set  in 
again  ?  There  are  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
natives  who  would  gladly  buy,  and  who  can  pay  for  such 
holdings  ;  while,  if  there  was  an  invincible  dislike  to  selling, 
the  holdings  could  be  let  for  a  time  to  tenants  of  the  same 
class,  and  if  we  could  but  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  our 
prejudices  and  suspicions,  we  should  in  all  probability  find 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  to  the  common  ad- 
vantage, for  the  Kaffir  in  his  own  country  is  not  a  bad 
agriculturist,  and  by  mixing  more  with  his  **  betters,"  he 
would  improve  more  quickly,  and  would  also  all  the  sooner 
acquire  tastes  which  would  make  him  a  more  profitable 
member  of  the  State. 

Further,  the  cry  is  for  increased  population  and  for  "white" 
immigrants  ;  but  what  sort  of  **  white  **  immigrants  will  be 
tempted  to  our  shores  if  we  have  no  land  to  offer  them  ?  One 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  Frontier  Armed  and 
Mounted  Police,  is  that  when  their  time  is  up,  there  are  no 
lands  on  which  they  can  be  located,  and  there  is  therefore 
the  danger  of  the  time-expired  men  swelling  the  ranks  of  the 
loafers.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  and  visionary — for  that 
is  the  favourite  word  with  the  immovable  routinists— for  the 
Orphan  Chamber,  for  instance,  or  for  some  large  and  well- 
organiseJ  land  company,  or  even  for  the  State,  to  select 
such  holdings  and  to  offer  them  to  immigrants  on  easy 
terms. 

Must  we  go  on  for  ever  living  in  a  feverish  dread  of  what 
old  women  of  both  sexes  call  organic  change,  and  which  they 
label  **  The  way  to  madness  "  ?  The  reply  generally  made  is 
that  there  is  no  market  for  the  produce.  But  has  this  coun- 
try ever  suffered  from  over-production  ?  Would  there  be 
fiwre  or  less  comfort  in  the  land  if  the  prices  of  food  were 
just  a  trifle  lower  all  round  ?  Besides,  railways  are  costing 
us  millions,  and,  surely,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something 
more  with  them  than  to  run  a  few  bales  of  wool  down  to 
port,  and  to  bring  back  a  few  more  **  notions.'*  But  how 
are  we  to  produce  in  any  abundance,  when  land-owners 
retain  four  or  five  times  more  land  than  they  can  manage, 
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when  **  white  **  agricultural  labourers  refuse  to  leave  their  own 
country  unless  they  can,  by  so  doing,  cease  to  be  labourers, 
and  when  our  natives  are  indifferent  about  hiring  themselves 
lor  service  ?  Along  the  routes  of  projected  railways  no  signs 
are  visible  of  preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  them. 
Further  still,  we  hear  it  constantly  said  that  the  number  of 
sheep  runs,  no  longpr  fit  to  maintain  sheep,  is  on  the  increase  ; 
yet  their  owners  continue  to  work  on  in  the  old  groove. 

If  we  cannot  change  with  the  times,  we  shall  certainly 
suffer  the  fate  of  all  organisms  that  are  too  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing. Nature,  like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master ; 
and  if  she  show  signs  of  becoming  dominant  under  one 
system,  then  that  system  must  be  changed,  and  more  intelli- 
gence must  be  imported  to  cope  with  her  blind  and  apparently 
purposeless  agencies.  -Fortunately,  for  the  future  advantage 
of  the  colonists,  the  land  question  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
colony. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  past  Governments  of  England,  the 
Cape  Colony  holds  large  tracts  of  land  for  future  use  and 
cultivation,  which  is  all  future  gain,  and  upon  its  proper  use 
will  depend  the  future  prosperity  ol  the  colony.  Now  sup- 
posing ihat,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  twenty  millions  of 
acres  are  let  at  an  average  rental  of  one  shil'ing  per  acre,  this 
would  be  equal  to  an  income  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo  as  a  land  revenue, 
which  would  free  other  commodities  from  a  burden.  If  the 
lands  were  surveyed  in  all  important  districts,  which  would 
form  barriers  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Kaffirs  to  sub- 
vert our  power,  they  could  be  let  out  to  agricultural  men  of 
England,  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Such 
men  would  realize  that  their  future  prosperity  depended  upon 
their  individual  industry,  and  instead  of  looking  forward  to 
the  workhouse  in  which  they  might  end  their  days,  or  for  the 
help  of  friends  in  their  old  age ;  they  would  live  and  die  in 
their  own  homesteads,  regretted  by  their  neighbours,  and 
mourned  by  the  Colony  and  the  State. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  evidence  to  be  produced 
in  those  countries  blessed  with  a  large  agricultural  popula- 
tion, we  find  for  the  most  part  that  they  are  contented, 
virtuous,   and    comfortable,       France,    Tuscany,    Holland, 
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Belgium,  and  Lombardy  are  all  cultivated  on  a  system  of 
small  farms,  and  the  produce  from  a  given  quantity  of  soil  is 
greater  in  these  countries  than  in  England.  Wherever  the 
small  farm  system  has  been  adopted,  the  fact  is  established 
that  land  is  rendered  more  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  cultivates  for  himself  ,than  in  those  of  a  farmer,  who  has  to 
pay  wages  for  everthing  that  is  done.  A  man  works  on  his  own 
farm  to  far  greater  profit  than  when  working  for  another.  He 
works  early  and  late.  The  industry  of  his  family  is  no  longer 
lost  to  the  community.  The  youngest  picks  up  weeds,  fetches 
and  carries,  and  all  are  made  active  and  busy.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that 

**  Children  sre  ble«ingi,  and  he  that  hath  most, 
Hath  aid  for  his  fortane  and  riches  to  boast." 

One  thousand  farms,  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  means  one 
thousand  litters  of  pigs,  thousands  of  milch  cows,  with  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  in  addition.  It  includes  thousands  of 
broods  of  chickens,  with  no  end  of  eggs.  It  means  one 
thousand  gardens,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables ;  one 
thousand  orchards,  each  yielding  a  surplus  of  food  for  the 
market.  No  risk  of  capital  is  involved,  because  no  wages  are 
paid.  There  are  smaller  chances  for  a  bad  crop  in  any 
season,  in  addition  to  the  land  being  better  ploughed  and 
manured.  There  are  hands  on  the  spot  to  substitute  a  new 
crop  for  that  which  has  not  succeeded.  No  establishment  of 
horses  and  expensive  farming  implements  has  to  be  kept  up  ; 
and,  although  for  a  time  there  may  be  a  little  surplus  to  sell, 
the  owner  can  make  shift  to  live  by  his  cows,  his  eggs,  his 
gardens,  and  wait  for  better  seasons.  For  proof,  the  Dutch  in 
Holland  are  very  heavily  rented  ;  the  climate  is  far  worse  than 
in  or  at  the  Cape,  because  hard  frosts  compel  them  to  winter 
food.  Look  at  the  Swiss  ;  how  comfortable  with  their  little 
farms,  how  intelligent,  how  moral.  It  is,  therefore,  certain 
that  all  these  advantages  would  be  the  lot  of  those  who  would 
occupy  and  work  with  will  on  our  lands. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Kent,  speaking  of  small  farms  generally  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  ol  North  Germany, 
says  that  the  state  of  that  country  is  a  proof  that  agriculture, 
when  it  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  hands,  becomes  the  life  ol 
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industry,  the  source  of  plenty,  and  the  fountain  of  riches  to  a 
country ;  but  that  if  larp^e  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
it  must  dishearten  the  rest,  lessen  produce,  and  tend  to  generai 
poverty.  **  Give  a  man,"  said  Arthur  Young,  many  a  long  year 
ago,  **  the  secure  possession  of  a  rjck,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden  ;**  and  so  it  wou!d  be  with  lands  out  here.  The 
country  should  be  the  nursery  of  our  towns.  From  thence 
should  come  the  energetic  spirits,  the  genius,  and  the  ambition. 
Sap  the  tree  that  puts  forth  this  human  fruit,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  us  as  a  colony  of  shopkeepers  ?  Storemcn  arc  all 
very  well  in  their  right  place,  but  are  not  equal  to  the  needs 
of  a  new  colony.  Let  us  have  our  large  towns  and  villages 
and  ourmanufactories,  but  \vA  us  have  our  small  farms  like- 
wise. The  small  farmer  will  form  the  backbone  of  our  colony. 
They  will  then  form  our  life's  blooJ,  our  moral  re.^ulators, 
the  guardian  of  our  reason,  the  depositories  of  our  principles, 
creating  sound  minds  in  sounder  bodies.  A  colony,  made  up 
of  all  traders  and  storemen,  cannot  exist  f  >r  many  generations, 
without  collapsing  through  the  want  of  the  base  of  all  s  >ciety. 
The  fate  of  all  ancient  nations  shows  that,  wiiere  they 
have  neglected  their  lands,  decay  has  followed.  Then  let  us 
all  do  our  best  to  increase  our  small  farmers.  Thev  will  form 
the  true  material  of  humanity,  often  a  very  raw  material,  but 
still  the  right  stuff,  pure  in  the  grain,  the  right  stuff  to  take 
on  the  polish  of  civilisation,  with  the  tough  fibre  of  their 
native  forests  and  the  vitality  of  die  living  oak. 

In  Europe,  there  are  thousan  Is  who  are  asking  and  wisli- 
ing  for  work.  Let  us  so  managein  the  future  that  our  idle  lands, 
and  the  unemployed  in  Euroi>e,  may  be  brought  toj'^ther,  to 
relieve  the  one,  and  enrich  b.)th.  la  ni}^  next,  and  the  last,  I 
will,  with  all  due  humility  and  modesty,  propose  a  plan  which 
I  tiiink  would  be  advantageous  to  all. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  eminent  men  in  this  c.»lony 
and  in  England,  that  if  the  Cape  Colony  wee  irrigate  1  and 
ctiltivated,  it  would  be  capable  of  maintaming  a  population  of 
over  one  hundred  millions.  If  such  could  be  the  fact,  the  plan 
which  I  propose  will  not  be  considered  Utopian  or  impractic- 
able, but,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  means  of  providing  work 
for  thousands  and  millions  of  Saxons,  and  produce  prosperity 
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among  all  classes  in  the  colony.  The  following  will  show  at 
a  glance  how  so  desirable  an  end  could  be  obiained  :  First — 
An  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  specifying  that,  on 
and  after  the  ist  of  January,  1884,  aU  forests  and  untilled 
land,  in  each  division,  should  be  held  and  used  for  the  advan- 
tage of  such  division.  A  Board  of  Land  Commissioners 
should  be  apppointed,  who  should  have  full  power  to  survey 
and  irrigate,  let  and  hold  for  use,  in  behalf  of  such  division, 
such  land  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  select  to  be  portioned 
out  as  hereafter  stated.  Where  it  might  be  necessary  to  pass 
through  lands  already  occupied,  for  irrigation  purposes,  the 
owners  to  receive  a  bond  for  their  value,  to  be  called  Land 
Debenture  Stock  ;  the  said  bonds  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the 
future  income  from  such  lands.  The  said  commissioners  to 
be  elected,  two  or  four  in  each  division,  by  every  white  man 
ovet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  uncon- 
victed of  any  crime.  Each  commissioner  to  receive  a  salary 
of  ;^5oo  per  annum  for  his  services ;  and  the  said  com- 
missioners to  render  a  quarterly  account  in  the  official  paper 
of  the  division,  so  that  the  public  might  know  all  particulars 
respecting  the  land  under  their  control.  The  land  secured 
and  surveyed,  to  be  allotted  out  in  farms  of  one  hundred 
acres  each,  with  proportionate  commonage  attached  for 
grazing  purposes  clearly  defined  ;  the  tenants  of  such  farms 
to  be  selected  from  the  skilled  labourers,  lately  introduced  for 
public  works,  or  from  the* time-expired  members  of  armed 
and  mounted  police,  or  from  selected  agriculturists  from  the 
North  of  Europe,  but  especially  from  the  agricuhurist  classes 
from  England.  The  tenants  of  such  farms  to  have  means  to 
enable  them  to  build  temporary  homes,  made  of  sods,  or 
wattle  and  daub,  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  agricultural 
implements,  live  stock,  and  all  the  useful  seeds  suited  to  the 
colony  ;  also  to  provide  clothes  and  subsistence  for  the  first 
year ;  to  receive  an  advance  of  divisional  notes,  to  be  used 
for  all  legal  and  trade  purposes,  in  each  division.  The  notes 
so  advanced,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one-twentieth  every  year, 
the  tenants  also  agreeing  to  pay  one-twentieth  of  their  yearly 
profits  to  assist  in  paying  all  expenses  of  such  division.   Now, 
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supposing  that  the  estimated  cost  for  locating  each  man  on  a 

farm  was  as  follows  : — 

Erecting  Farm  House  and  Sheds £73 

For  the  Purchase  of  Live  Stock,  Tools  and  Seeds    £ys 
Clothes  and  Foad,  first  year,  and  Sundries   -     -     -£13^ 

Total ;f300 

This  sum  to  be  paid  back  by  twenty  instalments,  the  first 
instalment  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.     Now, 
if  each  division  allot  two  millions  of  acres  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall  secure,  in  each  division,   twenty  thousand  farms  of  one 
hundred  acres  each,  brought  into  working  condition  at  a  cost 
of  ;^6,ooo,ooo  of  legal  currency  in  the  form  of  divisional  notes, 
to  be  redeemed  yearly  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farmers,  who 
would  sell  to  pay  their  twentieth  part  annually.     Now,  if  the 
same  process  be  adopted  in  ten  of  the  divisions  in  the  colony 
or  state,  we  shall  have  twenty  million  acres  of  waste  land  brought 
under  cultivation,   creating   two  hundred    thousand  farms, 
worked  by  a  capital  of  ^"60,000,000  of  divisional  notes,  such 
notes  being  legal  tender  for  all  trade  and  other  purposes. 
Then,  again,  suppose  that  on  each  of  these  farms  twenty-five 
acres  were  used  for  the  growing  of  corn,  and  that  only  four 
bags  were  raised  to  each  acre,  that  would  give  one  hundred 
bags,  which  would  certainly  fetch  £1  per  bag,  giving  an  in- 
come of  ;^ioo  for  corn  alone,  and  this  for  all  farms  in  the  ten 
divisions,  creating  corn  to  the  yearly  value  of  ;^2, 000,000,  and 
then  leaving  each  farmer  seventy-five  acres  for  the  raising  of 
cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  farm  produce,  such 
as  butter,  eggs,  chicory,  &c.,  which  certainly  might  be  esti- 
mated at  ;^3 ,000,000,  far  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  our 
diamond  and  gold  fields,  creating  a  settled  population  living 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  —a  desideratum  much  to  be  wished 
for.     Thus  will  be  seen  the  advantage  of  the  plan  proposed, 
if  carried  out  by  such  a  system  : — 

Land  brought  under  cultivation  (acres)      ...     20,000,000 
Farms  and  homsteads  created  ...         ...  20,000 

Farmers     and    assistants     increasing     our 

population       ..         ...         ...         ...         ...  40,000 

Divisional  Notes  for  buying  and  selling     •••  ;^6o,ooo,ooo 
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I  am  aware  that  many  will  say:  Is  it  your  intention  to  make 
money  for  this  purpose  ?     To  this  question  I  would  decidedly 
answer,   Yes.     Money  created   in   each  divivision  to  enrich 
each   division,    governed    and    regulated    by  men    of  well 
known  probity,  such  sums  to  be  redeemed  by  the  men  holding 
such  farms.     And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  represen- 
tative divisional   money  so  created,   would  not   only  be  the 
means  of  giving  the  opportunity  to  the  forty  thousand  men 
to  work  our  untilled  lands,  producing  all  we  needed  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  but   also  give  employment   to  builders, 
wagon-makers,    agricultural     implement    makers,   furniture 
makers,  and  to  all   makers  of  useful  things ;  in  fact,  giving 
work  to  all  to  engage  in  all  ways,  making  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life.     And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  this 
money  would  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
surveyors  and  contractors,  who  would  be  enabled  to  engage 
a  large   number  of   navvies,   carpenters,  brickmakers   and 
layers,  ironworkers,  and  other  mechanics,  for  making  supple- 
mentary railways  or  tramways,  as  the  feeders  to  our  large 
towns,  and  thus  open  up  all  districts  throughout  the  country, 
bringing   about   a   closer    union    between    the   citizens  and 
peasants,  also  in  making  waterworks  that  would  supply  our 
towns  with  pure  water,  cutting  dams,  and  irrigating  canals 
throughout  the  length  of  the  land,  creating  artificial  rivers 
and  reservoirs,  so  that  when  we  had  hot  and  dry  summers, 
the  crops  and  cattle  should  not  suffer,  and  our  water  supply 
in  towns  fall  short ;  making  railways  and  sewers  in  all  our 
towns,  and  erecting  establishments  to  receive  the  excrements 
of  our  cities  to  be  converted  into  deodorised  guana  ;  making 
water  furrows  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  where  needed, 
building  walls  to  protect  the  banks,  so  that  the  land  alongside 
of  our  rivers  could  be  utilised  instead  of,   as  now,  creating 
fever  and  pestilence  ;  pulling   down  the  worst  parts  of  our 
towns,  and  rebuilding  them  on  a  good  sanitary  system  ;  build- 
ing large  schools  with  playground  and  gymnasium  attached  ; 
making  cheap  railways  to  carry  lime,  clay,  sand,  manure  and 
the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  our  river  banks  to  the  poor  lands 
wherever  ^situated.      Men,  being  employed  on  these  useful 
works,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  trade  throughout 
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the  country,  which  wotild  bring  prosperitj'  to  all.  Such 
would  be  the  general  gain  that,  where  we  have  one  merchant, 
we  should  have  ten,  for  the  production  of  large  supplies  of 
corn,  wool,  &c.,  would  necessitate  a  constant  exchange  of 
Home  and  Foreign  produce,  for  which  they  alone  could  form 
the  medium.  Kaffir  trading  cannot  last  for  ever.  Beads  and 
brass  wire  denote  a  savage  age,  and  to  rely  upon  a  trade  that 
only  supports  barbarism  is  folly,  sowing  ruin  broadcast  among 
our  community,  bringing  in  its  train,  sorrow,  misery,  crimin- 
ality, and  many  other  evils  that  affect  society.  Therefore  I 
believe,  that  such  a  system  as  the  one  here  advanced,  is  the 
best  to  be  adopted,  and  the  use  of  divisional  paper  money,  is 
the  only  sound  way  to  secure  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands.  This  money,  based  as  it  would  be  upon  the  wealth  of. 
the  division  and  the  future  labour  of  cultivators,  would  bring 
about  those  arrangements  that  are  so  ardently  longed  for  by 
all  lovers  of  our  Colony  or  State,  so  that  in  the  future  they 
may  be  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  happy. 

Id  oar  reqairements  bid  legal  tenders  ohase 
All  fpar  of  want  from  Labonr*8  bardv  raoo ; 
13id  aqnedaots  be  formed  to  bring  the  rills 
Of  the  purest  water  from  the  neighbonring  hills  ; 
Bid  dams  expand,  where  jonth  maj  safely  float ; 
Bid  deepened  streams  the  health  of  towns  promote. 
Bid  foantains  open,  public  works  and  ways  extend  ; 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  Art  and  Soienoe  ascend, 
The  dam,  perfected,  break  the  roaring  stream, 
And  roll  obedient  rirers  throngh  the  land. 

Lastly,  let  Goremment  snch  wages  giFe 
On  pnblio  works  that  all  may  toil  and  Hfc  ; 
Them  nil  who  toil  will  find  life  pass  along, 
Happier  sastainod  by  labour  than  by  wrong  ; 
Then  will  oar  Tirtnons  mechanics  be  better  fed, 
Nor  constant  anxiety,  nor  destitution  dread. 
And  all  aroand  them  rising  in  the  scale 
Of  comfort,  prove  that  humanity's  laws  preTall. 
These  are  the  riches  that  the  State  wonid  secure  ; 
These  are  imperial  works  and  worthy  of  kings  I 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  our  way  down  we  passed  the  celebrated  Waterford 
experimental  farm.  All  honour  to  the  man  who  desired  to 
help  the  commercial  failure  of  a  brother,  and  who  did  so 
much  to  show  what  is  possible  with  a  long  ten  mile  water- 
race,  and  although  one^  and  the  public,  cannot  forgive  him 
for  his  selfishness  in  closing  up  old  roadways,  and  forcibly 
taking  possession  of  a  river  supply,  which  fortunately  a  court 
of  justice  would  not  allow,  on  the  representation  of  his  oppo- 
site neighbours  who  had  riparian  rights  also.  This  one  act 
almost  shows  that  a  rich  man  has  no  conscience,  when  he 
thinks  he  has  only  the  poor  to  deal  with,  as  he  had  arranged 
to  take  the  whole  water  supply  for  his  own  private  use,  but 
thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  this 
wanton  selfish  act  was  not  allowed  to  be  perpetuated.  This 
case  gives  another  reason  why  all  such  works  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  public  bodies,  either  municipal  or  divisional. 
The  water  race,  and  other  agricultural  machinery  gave 
another  lesson  to  the  farmers  of  the  district,  in  shewing  what 
capital  can  do  when  utilised  for  nature's  supply.  Would 
that  other  merchants  who  make  means  would  spend  it  in 
agricultural  efforts.  When  once  they  do,  then  there  will  be 
hope  for  the  colony.  Until  this  rule  is  adopted,  that  all  who 
make  means  should  stop  in  the  land  that  has  enriched  them, 
there  will  be  little  hope  or  effort  made  for  the  land  to  enrich 
al'.  The  ordinary  farmer  trusts  too  much  to  nature,  and  as 
nature,  at  times,  to  show  man's  dependence  upon  her,  forgets 
him,  and  at  various  times,  ignore  it  as  we  may — cruelly  so, 
there  will  always  be  poverty  in  our  midst,  side  by  side  with 
the  progress  of  riches.  Theoretical  men  can  often  supply  the 
means  to  ensure  success,  but  these  experimentalists  and 
others  must  remember  that  it  is  to  the  sinews  and  brains  of 
the  practical  man  that  large  farming  owes  its  success.     Had 
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this  been  remembered  by  this  gun-selling  merchant,  success 
would  have  crowned  his  efforts,  and  his  Waterford  'experi- 
mental farm  would  have  been  the  practical  farm  educational 
establishment  of  the  Eastern  Province ;  whereas  now  it  is 
one  more  proof  of  how  itot  to  do  it,  as  shown  by  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  at  last,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
threw  all  up  in  disgust,  to  the  discouragement  of  other  and 
better  efforts.  This  may  be  denied,  but  it  is  so  true  that 
nothing  can  alter  the  facts  as  pourtrayed.  To  show  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony  success  attends  gigantic  and  well- 
arranged  undertakings,  I  here,  as  this  is  an  agricultural 
chapter,  subjoin  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Van  der 
Merwe. 

AGRICULTURE.— WATER.— WEALTH. 

**  Het  Volksblad." 

When  some  months  ago  in  one  of  our  articles  on  Irrigation, 
we  mentioned  the  fabulous  profits  made  by  Messrs.  Van  der 
Merwe  on  their  Visch  river  farms  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
.  the  Calviniu  district,  we  wrote  those  figures  with  fear  and 
trembling.  However  suitable  our  authority  was,  we  knew 
that  the  statement  wouki  naturally  be  received  with  smiles  of 
incredulity,  and  we  were  quite  prepared  to  hear  it  compared  to 
a  story  from  the  '*  Arabian  Nights."  For  our  own  satisfaction, 
we  have  since  opened  correspondence  with  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe 
himself,  who  has  communicated  to  us  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Van  der  Merwe  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Van  der  Merwe 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  farms  Brasenplaat's,  Middle  Hoek, 
Van  Spruit  and  Bakoven,  situated  ten  hours  north-east  of 
the  village  ol  Calviniu  and  about  ten  hours  north  of  Amandel 
Boom.  Their  farms  are  watered  by  the  Visch  river,  which 
lower  down  is  called  Rhenoster  river,  and  still  lower,  Reet 
river.  These  rivers  seem  to  spread  over  large  plains  and  to 
form  **  vleien."  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  estimates  that  an  acre 
of  about  14,000  or  15,000  morgen  is  thus  flooded  periodically. 
When  the  waters  subside,  this  rich  alluvial  soil  is  sown,  and 
last  year  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  assures  us,  one  single  morgen 
yielded  him  £^0,  exclusive  of  the  harvest,  which  he  is  now 
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threshing  (naturally  only  a  small  portion  of  the  15,000  morgen 
is  sown  at  present).  We  will  quote  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe's  own 
words  "to  make  it  clear  ;"  he  writes,  "  in  December,  1882, 
when  we  had  finished  harvesting,  another  flood  came  down 
and  inundated  the  lands.  The  grain  which  had  dropped  out 
on  the  lands  sprouted,  and  now  without  having  ploughed  or 
sown  we  have  again  a  crop  standing  quite  as  fine  as  the 
former  one  which  had  been  ploughed.  The  calculation  of 
;^3o,  includes,  therefore,  only  the  first  harvest  in  1882.  The 
soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  can  never  be  exhausted,  for  it 
receives  five  or  six  times  a  year  manure  and  mud  from 
other  districts,  some  of  the  rivers  having  the  length  of  about 
seventy  hours.  Last  year  we  had  several  **  stools  **  of  wheat 
sprung  from  one  single  grain  of  seed,  bearing  more  than  700 
ears,  being  a  foot  in  length.  When  the  river  has  once  flowed 
and  moistened  the  soil,  no  n  ore  rain  is  required  for  the  har- 
vest, which  is  certain,  nor  would  more  water  damage  it,  for 
the  soil  is  damp  and  loose.  We  can  plough  from  January  to 
August.  Pumps  would  be  extremely  useful  here,  for  there  are 
many  wells,,and  a  water  hole  two  miles  long  and  from  six  to  ten 
feet  deep,  which  seldom  dries  up,  besides  many  smaller 
holes.  On  Middle  Spruit  there  is  a  dam  which  is  supplied 
from  the  river,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  by  pipes 
from  the  arable  lands.  We  have  also  obtained  per- 
mission from  Government  to  take  a  furrow  out  of  the  Zak 
river,  and  this  furrow  takes  the  water  to  Backoven.  We  may 
also  inform  you  that  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought,  we 
sold  chaflf  here  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
at  5s.  the  loolbs."  The  further  particulars  given  about  the 
buildings,  camps,  kraals,  and  cattle  and  horses  on  these  farms 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  in  the  article  to  which 
we  referred  above,  that  these  gentlemen  had  that  year  made 
;^i 8,000.  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  has  given  no  direct  reply  to 
our  question  whether  this  was  a  fact.  But  he  does  state  that 
he  makes  two  harvests  a  year,  and  that  the  produce  of  one 
morgen  is  £^0 ;  and  the  value  of  the  two  crops  therefore  ;^6o 
per  morgen.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  gentlemen 
would  only  have  to  cultivate  300  morgen  if  they  are  anxious 
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to  pocket  ;f  18,000.  Mr.  Van  der  Merwe  gives  us  yet  another 
clue  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  amount  of  his  profits.  He 
says  that  he  made  ;^2,ooo  per  year  out  of  his  chaff,  which  he 
sold  at  5s.  the  loolb.  He  must,  therefore,  have  had  8oo,ooolbs 
of  chaff ;  and  our  farmer  readers  who  know  how  much  grain 
is  represented  by  8oo,ooolbs  of  chaff,  can  easily  make  the 
calculation,  if  we  inform  them  that  wheat  sells  in  those  parts 
at  £7.  i2s.  6d.  per  muid. 

If  these  figures  given  byjthe  Messrs.  Van  der  Merwe  them- 
selves are  suspected,  they  being  interested  parties,  we  may 
add  that  their  statements,  and  those  of  our  informant  are 
fully  corroborated  by  another  most  reliable  authority,  Mr. 
Garwood  Alston,  Government  Land  Surveyor,  member  of 
the  Irrigation  Commission,  himself  a  farmer,  well  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  colony  and  with  the  farms  in  question. 
Mr.  Alston  informs  us,  that  judging  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  he  had  concluded  that  ;^i8,oco  must  be  about 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  those  farms,  and  it  had 
surprised  him  to  to  see  that  the  very  figures  at  which  he 
had  independently  arrived  were  mentioned  in  our  paper. 
Only  Mr.  Alston  takes  this  to  be  the  amount  yielded  by  all 
the  farms  along  the  Visch  River,  while  we  stated  that  those 
belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Van  der  Merwe  yielded  that  amount. 
We  hope  to  see  the  steps  of  the  Irrigation  Commission  guided 
by  Mr.  Alston  to  these  neglected  and  unknown  Northern 
parts/* and  if  he  succeeds  in  this,  we  feel  confident  that  that 
portion  of  the  following  Irrigation  Report  which  relates  to 
Visch  River,  will  not  be  its  least  interesting  chapter. 

The  popular  doctrine  is  that  agriculture  is  a  slow  way  of 
realising  a  fortune.  The  moral  of  the  rule  given  above,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  that  in  South  Africa,  with  an  abundant  water 
supply,  agriculture  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  of  sudden  wealth. 
Irrigation  measures,  therefore,  and  not  protective  measures, 
will  prove  the  salvation  of  the  South  African  farmer. 

Canada,  the  granary  of  the  world,  exports  seventeen 
millions  sterling  agricultural  produce.  It  has  8,000  miles  of 
railway,  and  six  months  during  the  year  the  farmers  have  to 
suspend  their  labours.  The  new  colony  of  New  Zealand 
exports  of  the  same  produce  over  six  millionsi  and  has  itjoo 
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miles  of  railway.  We,  with  a  climate  not  to  be  equalled  in 
the  world,  with  plenty  of  good  soil,  export  in  agricultural 
produce  **  nothing." 

After  this  I  will  take  the  experience  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  which  exposes  the  facts  and  position  of  the 
colony. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  special  itieeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  forward- 
ing a  petition  to  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  an  Agricultural 
Department,  either  in  connection  with  the  Public  Works 
Department  or  a  separate  and  responsible  office  by  itself. 
There  were  present  on  this  occasion  Messrs.  Lourens,  Van 
der  Byl  (in  the  chair),  Sebastian  Van  Renen,  R.  W.  Murray, 
A.  Albrecht,  L.  H.  Goldschmidt,  W.  F.  Hertzog,  H.  G. 
Cloete,  R.  Stockdale,  J.  A.  Faure  and  Dr.  Smuts. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Langeman,  submitted  the  draft 
of  a  petition  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  Parliament, 
requesting  that  an  agricultural  department  should  be  formed, 
either  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  or  as  a  separate  and  re- 
sponsible department  of  itself,  and  possessing  its  own  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Van  Renen,  in  moving  that  the  petition  be ' 
forwarded  to  Parliament,  submitted  the  following  interesting 
statistics  respecting  the  agricultural  condition  and  productions 
of  the  colony  : — 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  population  was  as  under: — 1856,  261,096;  1865, 
496,381  ;  1875,  720,984. 

The  Agriculturists  numbered  as  follows : — 1856,  38,684 ; 
1865,  74,674 ;  1875,  209,136 ;  so  that  in  1875  the  number  of 
agriculturists  was  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  1856,  and  the 
results  ought  to  show  a  proportionate  increase.  He  subjoined 
statistics  which  show  whether  such  was  actually  the  case  or 

not. 

The  area  under  cultivation  was  : — 1856,  198,136  morgen  ; 
1865,  217,692  morgen  ;  1875,  274,413  morgen.     In  this  caae 
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then  the  area  cultivated  had  only[increased  to  274,413  morgen, 
instead  of  to  six  times  198,136  morgen. 

Wheat. — The  ar^a  cultivated  was : — 1856,  73,908  morgen  ; 
1865,  95,558  morgen  ;  1875,  88,985  morgen.  This  did  not 
show  to  the  advantage  of  agriculture  in  the  colony.  The 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  was  : — 1856,994,273 
bus.;  in  1865,  1,389,875  bus.;  in  1875,  1,687,635  bus. 
Thus,  then,  whilst  the  agricultural  population  had  increased 
sixfold,  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  was  not  twice  as 
large  in  1875  as  in  1856. 

Barley  and  Rye. — The  area  under  cultivation  was  : — 
1856,19,093  morgen;  1865,  27,828  morgen;  1875,  34'079- 
The  number  of  bushels  produced  was : — 1856,  400,207  bus.  > 
1865,  482,332  bus. ;  1875,  663,251  bus.  In  this  item  also, 
there  was  no  increase  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  colony. 

Oats. — The  area  under  cultivation  was : — 1856,  54,164 
morgen  ;  1865,  47,063  morgan  ;  1875,  54.169  morgan.  In  this 
matter,  therefore,  there  was  practically  no  increase  ii)  the 
area  under  cultivation. 

The  quantities  produced  were  in  1856,  2,308,777  bushels ; 
1865,  433,278,  bushels  ;  1875,  9^8,494  bushels.  The  amount 
for  1856  was  evidently  a  mistake,  for  it  was  recorded  that 
Albany  and  Bathurst  produced  1,562,000  bushels  alone,  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  colony  put  together.  Taking  the 
average,  however,  the  amount  would  be  for — 1865,  740,365 
bushels. 

Maize. — The  area  under  cultivation  was  in — 1856,  16,008 
morgen  ;  1865,  23,683  morgen  ;  1875,  62037  morgen.  This 
showed  a  better  increase,  but  one  not  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  numbers  in  the  agricultural  population. 

The  quantities  produced  were  in — 1856,  192,643  bushels ; 
1865,  324,707  bushels;  1875,  1,113,007  bushels.  This  increase 
was  a  satisfactory  one. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Area  under  cultivation  was  in — 1856, 
2,700  morgen  ;  1865,  4,150  morgen  ;  1875,  3,837  morgen. 

The  quantities  produces  were  in — 1856,  29489  bushels ; 
1865,  40,235  bushels  ;  1875,  60,636  bushels. 

Tobacco. — Area  under  cultivation  in — 1856, 1,832  morgen  ; 
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1S65,  934  morgen  ;  1875,  1,243  morgen.   This  item,  therefore, 
showed  a  very  considerable  decrease. 

Potatoes. — Amounts  produced  were  in — 1856,  236,507 
bushels;  1865,  189,053  bushels ;  1875,  371,523  bushels.  The 
increase  in  this  instance  was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  in  the  agricultural  population. 

Dried  Fruit. — Amounts  produced  were  in — 1856, 1,431,343 
lbs. ;  1865,  3,914,127  lbs. ;  1876,  2,672,761  lbs.  With  dried 
fruits,  therefore,  a  considerable  decrease  was  exhibited. 

Vines. — The  area  under  cultivation  was— 1856,  11,856 
morgen  ;  1865,  7,643  morgen  ;  1876,  8,588  morgen.  The  area 
in  1856  could  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  exact  amount, 
because  the  people  being  in  fear  of  taxation,  would  not  give 
the  true  number  of  morgen  being  cultivated  by  them. 

The  amounts  of  wine  produced  were  in — 1856,  3,145,000 
gallons  imperial;  1865,  3,234,428  gallons;  1875,  4,485,546 
gallons.  Now,  it  would  be  said,  that  a  mark  of  improvement 
was  that  the  amount  of  wine  produced  from  8,588  morgen 
was  much  larger  than  that  produced  from  11,856  morgen 
under  cultivation.  Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cleaning,  pruning,  &c.,  and  more  wine  has  been 
produced.  Consequently  the  strain  on  the  vines  was  increased, 
and  unless  manure  and  other  requisites  were  called  into 
force  and  utilised,  that  increase  in  the  production  would  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  vitality  of  the  brandy. 

Brandy. — The  production  of  Brandy  was — 1856,  501,000 
gals,  imperial ;  1865,  430,955  gals. ;  1875,  1,067,832  gals. 

HoRSRS,  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c. — Stock  of  Horses — The  stock 
of  horses  was — 1856,  138,947;  1865,  226,610;  1875,  205,985, 
Thus  the  increase  as  in  1856  was  only  205,985,  instead  of 
being  six  times  138,947,  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
agricultural  population. 

Stock  of  Mules  and  Asses. — The  numbers  were — 1856, 
9,817;  1865,24,279;  1875,29,318. 

Cattle. — The  number  were — 1856,  157,152  ;  1865,  209,307; 
1875,  443,207.  The  draught  oxen  and  others  had  numbered 
as  follows  : — 1856,  291,234  ;  1865,  443,207  ;  1875,  689,951. 

Sheep. — The  respective  numbers  had  been  as  follows — 
1856,   4,828,039;    1865,  8,370,179;  1875,  9,986,240  wooled; 
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1856,  1,631513;  1865,  1,465,886;  1875,  990,234  cape.  The 
total  number  of  sheep  had  been  therefore— 1855,  6,459,552  ; 
1865,  9,836,065  ;  1875,  10,976,663. 

Goats. — The  respective  numbers  were — 1856,  1,266,593  ; 
1865,  2,347,444  ;  1875,  3»o65»202. 

Pigs. — The  statistics  were  as  follows — 1856,  35,069  ;  1865, 
78,666;  1875,  116,738. 

"  The  greatest  improvements,  therefore,  had  been  in  the 
number  of  mules  and  asses,  and  pigs.  (Laughter).  This  was 
not  the  state  of  things  which  they,  as  farmers,  ought  to 
countenance  and  allow  to  go  on  without  making  strenuous 
eflforts  to  avoid  it.  During  the  last  twenty-one  years  they 
had  gone  back  in  agriculture  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  if 
the  results,  as  shown  above,  were  put  before  any  intelligent 
man  in  other  countries,  he  would  simply  be  staggered  at  the 
deterioration  which  had  taken  place.  They  had  been  im- 
poverishing their  soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  things  were 
allowed  to  proceed  undisturbed  for  another  twenty-one  years, 
they  would  be  in  a  far  worse  position  than  they  were  at 
present.  Anybody  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  the  con- 
dition and  requirements  of  the  soil,  could  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  colony  agriculture  was  in  a  lament- 
able way.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  an  Agricultural 
Department  was  as  necessary  as  the  air  we  breathe  ;  for  from 
the  statistics  it  would  be  seen  that,  with  an  increased  agri- 
cultural population  the  products  of  the  colony  had  actually 
decreased.  When  the  farmers  of  the  colony  appreciated  the 
results  obtained  in  other  countries,  and  were  willing  to 
recognise  and  adopt  the  means  whereby  success  was  attained 
in  those  countries,  then  they  would  be  roused  to  a  sense  of 
their  position,  and  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  the  modes  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  thought  that  the  petition, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  present  to  Parliament  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  well  supported  in 
the  House  by  the  many  representatives  of  the  farmer's 
interests  in  this  Colony.  He  accordingly  moved  that  the 
petition  be  adopted,  and  placed  before  Parliament  by  some 
member  who  was  willing  to  represent  their  interests.*' 

s  2 
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The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Van  Renens'  statistics  were 
most  interesting,  but  he  would  request  those  present  not  to 
run  away  with  them  altogether.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  if  the  agricultural  population  of  a  country  were  doubled, 
the  products  should  also  be  double.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
farm  were  divided  into  four  parts,  and  apportioned  out  to 
four  men,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  four  parts  should 
produce  four  times  what  the  original  farm  as  a  whole 
produced. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Van  Renen :  If  one  of  our  Cape  farms  be 
divided  into  four,  and  cultivated  as  it  would  be  in  other 
agricultural  countries,  it  would  not  only  produce  four,  but 
eight  times  as  much  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of 
enterprise  among  farmers,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  drought, 
which  caused  the  decrease  in  the  products  of  the  colony.  He 
feared  that  for  this  very  reason  there  would  not  only  be  no 
increase,  but  a  decrease  for  this  year.  Farmers  had  tried  to 
cultivate  as  much  of  their  land  as  possible,  but  the  droughts 
had  frustrated  all  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  proper  system  of  irrigation,  and  that  was  what 
the  farmers  were  desirous  of  obtaining.  The  greatest  enemy 
which  they  had  to  fight  against  was  the  drought,  and  had 
that  not  been  in  the  way,  the  statistics  would  have  been 
considerably  more  favourable  than  those  that  day  submitted 
to  the  meeting.  In  many  districts  now  the  number  of  sheep 
and  cattle  was  far  less  than  in  1875  ;  but  this  was  due  to  the 
drought,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Seb.  Van  Renen,  said  that  in  other  countries  those 
who  possessed  no  water,  took  means  to  obtain  it  by  sinking 
artesian  wells,  and  other  modes,  and  where  the  rainfall  was 
light,  the  farmers  ploughed  more  deeply  in  the  ground.  In 
this  country  a  great  deal  of  the  moisture  was  lost,  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  crude  manner  in  which  the  land  was 
cultivated,  and  without  the  sun  the  produce  would  be  far 
less  than  it  is  at  present.  Farming  in  this  colony  was 
conducted  upon  no  proper  systematic  principle  as  in  other 
countries,  and  therein  lay  the  secret  of  the  resources  of  the 
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colonial  fanners.  In  this  colony  there  were  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ''dips'*  of  Jvalleys  of  fertile  soil 
bearing  a  vast  quantity  of  moisture,  which  were  left  unculti- 
vated, whilst  the  cry  out  was  for  imigration.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  custom  in  the  colony  to  speak  as  though  Providence 
had  reserved  for  them  every  possible  draw-back.  He  would 
guarantee  to  say,  that  if  the  **  dips  "  which  existed  in  the 
country  were  only  properly  cultivated,  there  would  be  no 
further  need  to  speak  of  irrigating  the  Karoo,  or  any  other 
piece  of  country  of  that  description.  Other  countries  besides 
South  Africa  possessed  their  disadvantages,  but  with  energy 
they  could  all  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Goldschmidt  said  that  Mr.  Van  Renen  spoke  of  the 
drought  as  one  who  had  but  recently  come  into  the  colony. 
Farmers  in  certain  districts,  who  but  two  years  agOf 
possessed  five  thousand  sheep,  could  now  only  muster  as 
many  hundreds,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  drought. 
They  must  have  rain  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  plough 
their  fields,  and  the  want  of  that  rain  had  ruined  many  a 
person,  in  spite  of  his  own  energy  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  Stockdale,  in  seconding  the  adoption  and  forwarding* 
of  the  petition,  fully  endorsed  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  Mr.  Van  Renen.  He  was  deeply  anxious  to  see  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  department,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  proof  stations  over  the  country.  The  wool  from  the 
colony  had  of  late  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  whereas  it 
once  could  hold  its  own  with  any  other  in  the  wool-markets, 
now  many  large  buyers  refused  to  purchase  it.  This 
deterioration  was  due  to  the  want  of  selection,  and  the  delay 
in  the  importation  of  fresh  blood.  He  should,  therefore,  be 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  proof-stations  and  in  stir- 
ring up  the  energies  of  the  farmers  to  further  efforts.  One 
thing  he  considered  was  to  be  regretted,  that  no  proper 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  over  the  country  could 
be  obtained.  He  considered  that  Government  should 
instruct  each  field-comet  to  forward  the  necessary  informa- 
tion as  regarded  their  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Van  Renen  suggested  the  advisibility  of  inserting  a 
paragraph  in  the  petition  that  the  society  would  prefer  to 
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have  a  responsible  and  separate  agricultural  department 
established,  rather  than  a  department  in  connection  with  the 
Office  of  Public  Works  and  Crown  Lands. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  necessity  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  Department,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  decide  upon  the  mode  of  working,  and  the  formation  of 
the  department. 

The  motion  to  adopt  and  forward  the  petition  to  Govern- 
ment was  then  submitted,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Murray  thereupon  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  petition 
be  sent  to  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Colony,  with  a 
circular  asking  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  by  placing 
similar  petitions  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  Van  Renen  seconded  the  motion,  which  having  been 
ageed  to,  the  meeting  separated. 

AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  we  are  indiflferent  to 
interests  of  agriculture,  because  we  are  unable  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  an  agricultural  department,  as  the  panacea  for  the 
acknowledged  backwardness  of  this  colony  in  agricultural 
industry.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  characteristic  of  this  country  to 
dash  hither  and  thither,  seeking  in  heroic  remedies  the  im- 
provement which  we  all  have  in  our  own  hands,  if  we  would 
but  exert  ourselves  in  our  own  interests.  Now,  it  is  confe- 
deration that  is  to  set  everything  right,  now  a  vigorous  policy, 
now  a  South  African  nationality,  and,  latest  of  all,  protection 
— anything  but  hard  application — every  man  to  his  Own 
business.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  colony  has  before  it  the 
example  of  enterprising  men  here  and  there,  who,  without 
any  special  dispensation  of  Heaven  or  Parliament  in  their 
favour,  have  planted  and  watered,  or  put  up  their  machinery, 
and  who  reap  the  reward  in  fortunes  which  are  the  wonder 
and,  sometimes  we  fear,  the  envy  of  their  neighbours.  If  all 
colonists  were  equally  enterprising,  agriculturists  would  be 
too  busy  to  think  of  an  agricultural  department.  As  it  is, 
they  are  discussing  the  raising  of  the  Franchise,  when  we  would 
have  them  raise  corn  ;  and  cultivating  South  African  nation' 
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ality,  while  the  poor  land  is  waiting  its  turn  for  cultivation. 
We  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  farmers 
labour.  They  have  to  contend  with  droughts,  just  as 
European  farmers  have  to  struggle  with  floods,  and  want  of 
sunshine  ;  but  in  all  plainness  be  it  spoken,  droughts  are  not 
answerable  entirely  for  the  state  of  things  disclosed  in  some 
statistics  which  were  laid  before  the  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  yesterday.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  cases 
those  statistics  showed  a  far  greater  falling  off  in  agricultural 
products  in  1875,  as  compared  with  1856,  than  as  compared 
with  1865.  This  real  falling  off  applies  to  some  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  moderate  increase  in  the  figures;  but  in 
which  that  increase  taken,  in  conjunction  with  the  greater 
increase  in  the  population,  really  means  retrogression.  The 
agricultural  population  was,  in  1875,  six  times  as  great  as  it 
was  in  1856 ;  but  the  number  of  morgen  under  cultivation 
only  rose  from  198,136}  to  274,413.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  in  1875  was  not  twice  that  produced  in  1856 ;  and 
the  product  of  barley  only  rose  about  one-half.  In  oats  there 
was  practically  no  increase ;  but  in  maize,  which  is  chiefly 
cultivated  on  the  frontier,  there  was  a  four-fold  increase,  even 
that  not  being  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  population. 
In  tobacco  we  have  positively  gone  backwards,  1,832  morgen 
being  cultivated  in  1856,  against  1,243  morgen  in  1875. 

We  need  not  follow  the  statistics  before  us  into  further 
detail,  but  one  thing  is  plain  from  all  of  them — that,  corr  para- 
tively  speaking,  1856  was  the  golden  age  of  colonial  agricul- 
ture. Now,  they  had  no  agricultural  department  in  1856 ; 
as  would  be  the  case  on  the  supposition  of  the  memorialists. 
These  gentlemen  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse — to  use 
an  agricultural  metaphor.  First,  let  us  have  some  agriculture, 
and  then  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  a  department  to 
manage  it.  The  ministries  of  agriculture  in  other  countries 
have  to  deal  with  people  whose  every  nerve  is  strung  in  the 
race  of  improvement,  and  who  restlessly  endeavour  to  make 
every  inch  of  ground  yield  a  return.  Many  of  tlje  purposes 
of  a  department  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Press,  which,  at  a 
cost  of  not  one  farthing  to  the  public  chest,  has  been  for  years 
elling  the  farmers  what  is  done  ia  other  countries^  and  what 
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growths  of  untried  plants  would  probably  pay  in  this  country, 
but  with  very  little  effect.  The  writer  in  the  journal,  who 
has  probably  done  more  valuable  service  in  this  direction 
than  any  of  his  colleagues,  has  been  rewarded  lately  by  being 
informed  that  it  is  something  like  an  impertinence  for  mere 
newspaper  people  to  attempt  to  teach  farmers  their  business. 
Let  the  proposed  department  be  saddled  on  the  country,  and 
we  should  soon  hear  the  same  thing  of  that.  What,  it  would 
be  asked,  do  a  pack  of  quill-drivers .  know  about  farming  ? 
By  all  means  let  the  statistics  in  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  let  the  Government 
circulate  any  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  agriculture. 
Let  the  Press,  too,  go  on  in  its  dispairing  task  of  supplying 
information  as  to  plants,  stock,  soil  and  culture  ;  but  do  not 
let  us  have  one  more  nostrum  set  up  to  worship,  only  to  bring 
fresh  disappointment.  The  chief  aim  of  the  department 
would  be  to  serve,  as  an  object  of  attack,  when  anything 
was  wrong  with  agriculture,  so  that  it  would  have  an  unenvi- 
able existence  from  its  birth. 

Then  we  have  the  experience  of  a  Mr.  Bertram,  an  old 
agriculturist,  whose  speech  is  golden,  and  who  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  any  poll — the  man  and  the  measure  in  **  one.'* 
For  the  men  of  the  future  measures  I  feel  it  an  honour  to 
print  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bertram,  who  has  rapidly  become  a 
public  favourite,  ^e  looks  out  upon  the  facts  of  colonial 
history,  sees  what  races  there  are,  and  how  these  races  must 
live  side  by  side ;  and  he  recognises,  with  Adam  Smith,  that 
•*  little  else  is  requisite  to  carry  a  State  to  the  highest  degree 
of  opulence,  from  the  lowest  barbarism,  but  peace,  easy 
taxes,  and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice  ;  all  the  rest 
being  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things."  The 
last  word  we  have  to  say  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  is,  give 
at  least  one  vote  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Bertram. 

Mr.   BERTRAM'S    SPEECH. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in 
addressing  you  this  evening.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  brought 
forward  by  a  requisition  of  influential  men — electors  of  this 
division.    Had  I  consulted  my  own  private  feelings  I  should 
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rather  have  remained  in  retirement ;  but  coming  from  such 
an  influential  body,  as  this  requisition  did,  and  feeling  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  did,  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  country,  I  thought 
that  an  opportunity  like  the  present  should  not  be  passed  by. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  may  be  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  of 
doing  anything  for  the  country,  and  our  present  political 
position  being  so  embarrassed, ?it  requires  every  man  who  has 
experience  to  come  foward  to  its  rescue.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am 
highly  honoured  to  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  before 
you.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  any  platitudes  of  political 
creed,  or  weary  you  by  entering  largely  into  dry  details  of 
political  economy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  that 
you  should  know  the  qualifications  of  a  man  who  ventures 
upon  public  life.  (Hear.)  An  experience  of  past  years 
in  this  country  has  certainly  given  me  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  various  nationalities  and  people  inhabiting  this 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  a  candidate  for  the  council,  I  conceive, 
should  also  be  able  to  give  you  something  of  the  evolution 
of  events  which  has  brought  the  country  to  this  crisis.  The 
body  politic  of  this  country  you  may  divide  into  three 
elements.  The  first,  or  elder  one,  is  the  Dutch  element.  The 
country  has  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  that  element 
from  the  beginning.  The  early  settlers  of  that  race  were  men, 
no  doubt,  who  had  come  from  that  country  where  you  find 
those  men  of  strong  purpose  and  iron  will,  who  gave  rise  to 
the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  Netherlands.  That  spirit  has 
never  once  left  the  race  that  settled  in  this  country.  You 
find  that  even  in  their  own  government  that  spirit  was  evinced 
in  opposition  to  despotism,  or  irresponsible  rule  ;  and  in  the 
very  outset  of  their  settlement  it  was  soon  seen  that  it  w£8 
impossible  to  repress  that  spirit,  even  by  severe  punishment 
and  penal  laws.  This  spirit  was  evinced  from  the  time  of 
their  landing  at  Cape  Point,  and  it  grew  in  expansion  as  they 
wandered  from  that  place  further  up  country,  in  after  time. 
However,  we  find  that,  as  a  body  politic,  though  resisting 
anything  in  the  shape  of  opposition  or  objectionable  regula- 
tions, they  were  essentially  law-abiding ;  and  the  progress 
and  civilisation  which  they  brought  with  them  survived 
through  all  the  difficult  circumstances  and  trials  they  were 
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surrounded  by.  However,  as  years  rolled  by,  events  happened 
that  led  to  grievances.  These  grievances  increased  instead 
of  decreased,  and  they  were  added  to  by  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  first  Kaffir  wars  of  1835  and  1836.  It 
was  then  that,  en  masses  they  determined  to  leave  this  country 
and  cross  over  the  Orange  river.  I  visited  the  Orange  river 
m>self  shortly  after  that  move,  and  for  one  thousand  miles 
traversed  over  the  country.  I  visited  and  went  amongst 
these  people  in  that  condition  of  unsettledness,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  them  and  their  peculiarities  of 
nationality.  As  ^.they  left  the  colony  other  communities 
were  formed,  and  among  the  new  comers,  for  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Orange  river  to  the  Vaal,  a  regularity 
and  civilisation  existed,  which  was  admired  by  the 
fragments  of  tribes  then  .  inhabiting  that  country.  These 
early  pioneers,  as  we  see  by  the  run  of  events,  estab- 
lished, by  the  indomitable  spirit  they  had  in  them, 
their  republican  system  of  government  wherever  they 
went — forming  the  Free  State  first,  and  finally  the  Transvaal 
State.  These  two  are  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  which  existed 
in  these  people— refusing  to  be  governed  by  proclamations  or 
irresponsible  rule;  and  when  this  object  could  not  be  at- 
tained, they  left  their  farms  and  homes  and  trekked  further 
up  the  countrj'  in  search  of  that  liberty  which  they  loved. 
This  we  may  call  the  first  phase  of  the  political  body  in  this 
country.  The  second  phase  you  will  find  in  the  British  set- 
tler. In  1820  they  were  brought  out  here.  In  them  was 
found  the  germ  of  that  freedom  and  representative  govern- 
ment which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  their  native  land. 
In  course  of  time  we  find  that  they,  too,  resisted  unpopular 
laws,  which  they  found  existing  in  a  constitutional  way.  The 
country  was  then  ruled  by  proclamations  and  by  Acts  of 
Parliament  from  home.  But  the  men  who  came  out  from 
home — men  like  Robert  Godlonton  and  others,  still  living — 
imbued  as  they  were,  with  a  spirit  of  freedom,  would  not 
have  this.  1  hey  went  to  work  in  an  orderly,  constitutional 
way,  and  agitated  until  they  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
cognition as  citizens  of  the  country.  For  in  the  beginning 
they  were  obliged  to  have  passes  just  as  the  Kaffirs  are  now 
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obliged  to  have  them.  But  they  agitated  until  they  obtained, 
step  by  step,  their  freedom,  and,  although  under  Dutch  rule, 
they  still  kept  on  agitating  until  they  succeeded  in  having 
their  own  cases  tried,  and  justice  administered  in  the  English 
language — their  mother  tongue.  But  they  did  not  rest  there. 
They  gradually  obtained  trial  by  jury  ;  and  next  had  judges 
appointed,  so  that  they  at  last  by  degrees  obtained  what  they 
enjoyed  in  their  own  native  homes.  The  British  settler  be- 
came a  factor  in  the  political  body  of  this  country,  and  they 
have  gradually  increased  in  power  as  a  political  body  up  to 
the  present  time.  About  this  period  it  was  attempted  by 
the  home  Government  to  make  this  country  a  convict  settle- 
ment, and  this  aroused  a  fierce  opposition,  the  agitation 
which  followed  bringing  the  two  white  bodies  then  in  South 
Africa  into  unity  of  action.  Upon  this  followed  the  granting 
of  the  Constitution  with  the  Colonial  Parliament,  which  has 
since  advanced  to  the  present  stage  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment. The  third  factor  in  this  political  body  you  will  find 
in  the  coloured  races.  We  may  commence  by  calling  them 
the  barbarians  found  at  Cape  Point  when  the  Dutch  first 
came  into  the  country.  No  douLt  when  the  two  races  met 
differences  occurred  and  collisions  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  inferior  race  became  servile  to  the  superior. 
It  was  so  in  the  struggle  between  the  native  races  them- 
selves before  the  Dutch  entered  the  country.  The  Hottentot 
became  servile  to  the  Kaffir,  and  so  on.  However,  following 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  the  circumstances  of  the 
native  races  have  become  slightly  changed.  They  were 
largely  increased  by  a  slave  population,  which  was  im- 
ported. After  that,  a  Mahomedan  population  migrated  to 
this  country.  Then  again,  the  coloured  race  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  revolutions  happening  in  the  interior,  when 
the  Matabele  tribe  pushed  on  South,  and  devastated  the 
Bechuana  country,  so  that  the  remantsof  the  latter  pressed  in 
here,  and  became  a  servile  race  for  the  time.  After  that  the 
wars  of  1834  ^^^  ^^35  ^^^^  place,  when  we  find  the  Fingo 
race  figuring.  They  became  a  subject  race  for  a  time,  until 
released  from  Kaffir  thraldom  by  the  British.  Again  wa 
$^  further  augmentations,  when  through  wars  and  through 
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famine  the  Kaffirs  were  introduced  as  a  servile  race  in  the 
country.  These  remnants  and  amalgamations  became  thus 
part  and  parcel  of  the  body  politic  of  this  colony,  and 
although  many  of  them  have  left  again,  and  gone  back  to 
their  own  people,  yet  you  will  still  find,  by  looking  at 
statistics,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  coloured  races  far 
outnumber  the  white  inhabitants  of  both  nationalities  in  all 
parts  of  the  colony.  Thus  we  have  before  us  three  distinct 
sources  of  population  as  it  were  ;  three  distinct  interests,  all  to 
be  governed  and  ruled  by  the  Government  of  this  colony,  I 
am  speaking  of  the  colony  strictly,  not  of  the  adjacent 
territories.  The  colony,  as  it  is,  we  look  upon  as  k  part,  an 
integral  part,  of  the  British  Empire.  South  Africa,  as  a 
whole,  we  look  upon,  as  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  if  the  authority  and  power  of  her  protecting 
influence  were  ever  disputed  by  any  foreign  power,  it  would 
soon  be  found  that  the  British  Lion  would  appear  upon  the 
scene,  to  resist  and  overcome  that  interference.  Thus,  what- 
ever notions  may  float  before  some  people  in  this  country  of 
a  great  South  African  Republic,  or  Union  of  States,  or  Com- 
monwealth, or  other  combination  of  power — all  these  matters 
are  in  the  future.  We  have  got  to  deal  with  this  colony  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  under  its  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  people  inhabiting  it. 
True  greatness  for  this  colony  is  the  object  we  have  to  con- 
sider, and  whatever  the  extent  of  the  colony  is,  or  whatever 
the  peculiarities  of  those  bodies  politic  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  true  greatness  for  this  country  without  education.  Edu- 
cation, I  repeat,  should  be  placed  foremost  before  us  as  the 
prime  factor  in  the  future  greatness  of  this  country.  The 
education  of  the  masses — I  would  say  the  mora/, education  of 
the  masses,  must  be  aimed  at ;  and  in  aiming  at  true  great- 
ness, we  find  at  the  very  threshold  an  •enemy  opposing  us 
which  must  be  curbed  and  repressed.  This  enemy  is  here  in 
our  midst,  and  is  one  so  formidable  for  opposition  that  it 
requires  careful  legislation  to  meet  and  curb  him.  I  refer  to 
the  monster,  drink  !  that  we  find  in  this  country.  If  by 
legislation,  we  can  curb  that  monster,  and  raise  the  moral 
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tone  of  the  masses,  save  ourselves  from  a  pauper  population, 
encourage  the  industries  of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  lead  men  to  better  themselves,  we  shall  obtain  a 
very  great  object  indeed.  By  having  this  end  in  view,  we 
can  prepare  for  progress,  and  the  progress  of  this  country 
depends  very  much  upon  ourselves.  As  I  say,  it  is  by  our- 
selves that  legislation,  just  legislation,  to  meet  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  country  must  be  secured,  and  the  road  to 
progress  prepared.  The  native  difficulty,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  stands  foremost  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  and  the 
experience  of  people  tells  us  that  that  difficulty  is  a  formid- 
able one.  I  have  often,  however,  differed  from  that  opinion, 
for  in  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  "  Native  **  question.  It  is  not  for  us  to  foster 
in  this  colony  tribal  conditions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  foster  in 
this  colony  the  broken  fragments,  which,  by  past  events,  have 
been  brought  into  our  present  crisis.  No  conquests  are  now 
necessary  within  our  borders — none  are  necessary  any  where. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  broken 
race  at  the  present  moment ;  and  by  adjusting  matters  to 
suit  the  circumstances,  by  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent 
crime — to  repress  crime — we  shall,  I  believe,  succeed,  ere 
long,  in  making  the  natives  amongst  us  an  honest  and  law- 
abiding  people.  We  cannot  do  without  them.  They  are 
the  servile  race  now  found  in  the  country,  and  we  want  them 
for  that  purpose — to  utilize  what  points  of  usefulness  and 
industry  we  find  in  them,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  see  no  diffiulty  in  managing  the  natives  found  in  the 
colony,  although  they  far  outnumber  the  whites.  I  would, 
by  just  and  human  laws,  govern  them  strictly ;  and  thus 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  country  in  every  respect.  I 
have  had  some  experience  now,  not  only  of  this  district,  but 
of  the  colony  at  large.  Being  a  resident  of  a  place  thirty  six 
miles  from  this  toWh,  I  think  I  may  say  that  my  position  here 
has  enabled  me  to  see  what  the  wants  of  the  surrounding 
population  are.  Cases  innumerable  happen  between  master 
and  servant ;  cases  of  theft  happen  daily ;  cases  of  assault 
happen  daily ;  but  there  has  been  no  way  yet  found  of  dealing 
e£fectually  with  cases  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  me, 
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that  in  the  years  past,  when  so  many  members  of  Parliament 
were  farmers,  they  never  endeavoured  t6  meet  this  great 
difficulty  in  which  our  farmers  are  placed.  The  farmer  can- 
not, and  will  not,  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  seek  a 
magistrate,  if  he  has  a  wrong  to  redress.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  wait  for  the  periodic  court  to  do  so,  and  therefore,  he 
drops  the  matter,  and  continues  to  suflfer  under  the  grievance. 
In  fact,  I  have  looked  upon  this  in  so  serious  a  light,  and 
have  so  much  considered  the  great  injustice  the  farmer  had 
to  suffer  in  this  particular,  that  I  offered  the  Government  to 
do  the  work  of  a  magistrate  gratis — seeing  the  wants  of  the 
population  surrounding  me.  Then  again  I  see  in  the  **  pass" 
system,  a  great  swindle ;  for  not  only  is  it  unfair  to  the 
farmer,  but  it  is  injurious  to  the  native  mind.  I  would  have 
the  present  system  done  away  with  ;  still  there  requires  some 
other  system  to  be  introduced  in  its  place,  but  at  any  rate  the 
existing  state  of  things  cannot  be  tolerated.  Hundreds  of 
cases  of  theft  and  other  offences  attributable  to  the  **  pass  '* 
Act,  have  come  under  my  notice  that  ought  never  to  exist  in 
a  civilised  country.  These  aie  some  of  the  experiences  I  can 
bring  before  you  as  to  the  rural  population  of  the  country. 
Now  for  the  adjacent  territories,  and  dependencies  with  wh'ch 
we  have  got  to  do.  I  would  maintain  the  closest  Iriendship 
with  those  men  who  have  formed  these  States,  or  given  them 
birth.  Live  in  the  closest  friendship  with  them  by  all  means, 
and  whether  this  may  be  looked  on  as  at  all  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  future  I  cannot  say  ;  but  there  are  facts  patent 
before  us  that  we  must  not  ignore,  and  one  of  these  are  that 
the  Free  State  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  State.  With 
regard  to  the  native  territories  and  dependencies  adjacent  to 
us,  Basutoland  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  by  Act  of 
Parliament  practically  independent  of  us.  What  the  out- 
come of  that  will  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  at  present ; 
but  recent  events  have  forced  upon  our  rule^  the  special  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  We  were  unable  to  do  as  we  wished 
to  do,  and,  therefore,  the  present  state  of  things  exists. 
Although  some  may  think  that  there  will  be  difficulties  in  the 
future  with  Basutoland,  I  cannot  see  why  any  such  difficulties 
should  arise.     I  have  lived  in  Basutoland  for  a  long  time, 
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and  I  know  the  Basutos,  their  system  of  government,  their 
social  habits  and  customs  ;  and  from  my  experience  of  them, 
I  think  that  Basutoland  may  yet  become  a  peaceable  part  of 
South  Africa,  and  as  it  is  without  doubt  a  rich  producing 
country.  Before  commerce  became  known  there,  the  Basutos 
never  required  to  cultivate  their  land,  except  once  in  every 
three  years.  But  now  that  commerce  has  been  introduced, 
and  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so,  they  produce  as  much  as 
they  can  ;  and  I  believe  the  future  of  that  country  will  be  a 
bright  and  great  one,  if  we  can  maintain  peace  with  them, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  leave  them  to  themselves,  for,  as 
that  obstreperous  Chief  Masupha  has  said,  **  It  is  impossible 
for  the  cattle  and  goats  to  live  in  the  same  kraal.  The 
cattle,"  he  said,  '*  will  poke  at  the  kraal,  and  the  goats  will 
leap  over."  This  is  the  native  way  of  speaking  and  express- 
ing their  meaning  of  things  ;  and  their  language  is  sometimes 
both  beautiful  and  expressive.  Now  we  come  to  the  Trans- 
keian  territories.  There  is  a  controversy  now  going  on  about 
this  country,  and  we  at  present  do  net  know  what  the  out- 
come of  it  will  be,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  existing 
rule  introduced  there  cannot  be  continued.  None  of  the 
elements  of  a  continued  native  rule  exist,  and  if  you  wish  to 
rule  the  natives  in  a  tribal  or  national  condition,  you  must 
base  your  rule  on  their  own  native  institutions.  You  must 
build  upon  those,  and  you  must  remember,  that  in  governing 
a  people  like  these,  you  come  in  contact  with  systems  that 
have  existed  from  pre-historic  times  —  an  acknowledged 
system  of  law  and  custom,  which  existed  long  before  the 
British  had  their  Constitution,  Charter,  or  laws ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  coming  into  contact  with  these  factors  in  the 
political  body,  you  must  go  cautiously  to  work,  to  see  how  to 
build  upon  that  basis,  how  to  gradually  introduce  the  gern  s 
of  succession  and  assimilate  the  people  to  your  own  customs, 
and  thus  bring  them  finally  under  your  system  of  rule.  I  am 
not  going  to  find  fault  with  past  administrations,  or  the 
methods  adopted  by  them  of  governing  the  natives.  I  believe 
they  all  aimed  at  what  was  right,  and  the  best  of  us  will  fail 
in  the  eflfort  to  do  right ;  but  I  say  deliberately,  that  we  have 
never  had  a  man  at  the  head  of  a£fairs,  who  knew  how  to 
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grasp  the  "  native  **  question,  who  understood  much  oi  this 

frontier,  and  therefore,  to  me  it  is  not  a  hopeless  case — that 

of  the  Transkeian  territories-^ for  I   believe   whether  they 

remain  dependencies  of  the  colony,  or  whether  as  a  Crown 

Colony  they  get  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Government, 

there  is  a  strong  hope  iathe  future.     There  is  a  people  there, 

and  when  they  once  begin  to  admire  our  institutions,  and 

imitate  our  customs,  we  shall  find  a  population  ready  to 
consume  and  produce  at  the  same  time,  thus  adding  very 

materially  to  the  wealth  of  South  Africa.  In  passing  on  to 
the  question  before  us,  that  of  the  coming  Parliament,  I  may 
remark  that  to  my  mind,  the  great  work  before  it  will  be  the 
arrangement  of  the  financial  aflfairs  of  the  country.  Besides 
that,  all  other  questions  sink  into  insignificance.  We  are  on 
the  borders  of  ruin.  Our  national  debt,  in  round  numbers, 
amounts  to  twenty-five  millions.  Other  liabilities  are  creep- 
ing in  upon  us ;  and  our  position,  financially,  is  such  that  every 
legislator  is  bound  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
us  getting  further  involved.  We  owe  money  enough  at 
present — in  fact,  if  I  had  a  friend,  a  merchant,  in  a  similar 
position,  I  would  advise  him  to  send  in  his  papers  without 
delay.  Then,  again,  the  next  aspect  of  the  financial  position 
is  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  must  be  equalised. 
It  would  be  a  very  ruinous  course  of  conduct  for  a  man  who 
had  an  income  of  £s^  ^  year  to  spend  ;^ioo.  As  with  the 
individual,  so  with  the  State — the  revenue  and  expenditure 
must  be  equalised.  It  is  only  by  increasing  our  revenue  that 
we  can  legitimately  increase  our  expenditure  ;  and  if  we  are 
compelled  to  enter  upon  undertakings  that  involve  the  latter, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  set  about  finding  ways  and 
means  for  that  purpose.  This  brings  us  to  the  principle  of 
taxation,  upon  which  it  is  expected,  I  presume,  that  I  should 
say  a  word.  I  think  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  brought 
as  cheap  as  possible  to  the  working  man  ;  and  I  hold  that 
the  luxuries  of  life  should  have  to  be  paid  for.  Those  who 
will  enjoy  them  should  pay  for  them.  On  this  principle  you 
can't  go  wrong,  in  whatever  taxes  may  be  imposed,  and  by 
following  it  I  believe  this  country  will  be  rescued  from  its 
present  condition,  and  our  financial  position  established  on 
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a  safe  and  sound  basis.  We  shall  establish  our  credit  in 
foreign  countries,  and  South  African  bonds  will  stand  high 
in  the  English  market.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  am 
here  to-night  as  a  candidate  to  represent  this  circle  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  willing  to 
bring  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  an  experience  of  more 
than  forty  years  to  give  effect  to  my  views  ;  and,  if  elected  to 
this  honourable  position,  I  shall  devote  my  whole  time  to  a 
conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  tending,  as  I  hope, 
to  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  ol  the  country.  If  not,  I 
bow  to  the  voice  of  the  majority.  I  have  had  opportunities 
before  now  of  entering  upon  public  life,  but,  as  you  know, 
have  refrained  from  doing  so.  The  present  seems  to  be  the 
last  given  me,  and  I  have  found  it  a  duty  to  respond  to  the 
requisition  so  influentially  signed  and  presented  to  me  ;  and 
thus  I  stand  before  you  this  evening  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  now  repeat,  if  elected,  you 
will  find  in  me  a  thorough  working  man,  doing  what  I  can 
as  far  as  my  ability  and  power  will  allow.  (Loud  applause, 
during  which  Mr.  Bertram  resumed  his  seat.) 

Mr.  Key,  in  fair  play,  thought  that  Mr.  Bertram  should 
answer  the  question — How  it  was  proposed  to  equalize  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Bertram:  In  the  first  place,  I  should  revise  the 
customs  dues.  They  are  at  present  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  difficult  of  collection.  It  is  much  easier,  for 
instance,  to  collect  ;^io  per  annum  levied  upon  drink  from 
Kaffirs  than  it  would  be  to  collect  los.  per  hut.  The  ;^io 
per  year  they  will  pay  with  pleasure,  but  the  los.  hut  tax 
they  look  upon  as  a  grievance.  Thus  we  would  simply  be 
taxing  a  luxury,  and  would  at  the  same  time  profit  by  it.  I 
would  lessen  the  tax  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  as  to 
enable  the  poor  man  to  live,  and  I  would  also  retrench,  so 
far  as  possible  in  the  expenditure  of  the  colony.  An 
observant  man  will  see  waste  and  extravagance  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  public  service.  And  as  our  pros- 
perity led  to  extravagance  socially,  so  our  Governors  followed 
in  that  wake,  and  I,  personally,  hold  the  view  that  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  which  has  led  to  our  present  em- 
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print  and  draw  attention  earnestly  thereto,  with  the  greatest 

delight,  feeling  sure  that  this  chapter  in  the  book,  if  nothing 

else,  will  prove  most  instructive  and  interesting,  and  will  well 

repay  the  time  for  reading,  and  be  of  immense  advantage  to 

all  farmers  and  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  A&ica's 

future. 

A  TREK  THREATENED. 

Under  this  heading  the  Cape  Argus  reprints  an  article  from 
the  Graaff  Reifut  Advertiser,  written  because  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Volkshlad,  which  sets' forth  that  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Uitinhage  district  see  no  alternative  between 
ruin,  as  the  result  of  bad  government,  and  trekking  to  the 
Free  State  or  the  Transvaal,  where  taxation  is  light.     In 
commenting  on  this  letter  the  Advertiser  writes  : — **  The  whole 
coast-line,  for  a  hundred  miles  inland,  from  Humansdorp  to 
the  Kei,  is  full  of  men  having  the  very  same  complaints  to 
make  as  the  Matthewses  of  Uitenhage,  so  that  if  the  trek 
sets  in  at  all  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  calamity  to  the  colony),  it  will  spread  till  that  large 
tract  of  country  is  half  depopulated.**    The  whole  coast-line, 
for  a  hundred  miles  inland,  from  Humansdorp  to  the  Kei, 
**  is  a  wide  stretch  of  country,**  and  we  only  wish  it  were 
«*  full  of  men,*'  or  even  **  full  **  of  human  beings,  for  then  the 
country  would  be  able  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 
The  Western  Province  and  the  Eastern  Province,  though 
settled  by  different  races,  had  as  their  first  European  inhabi- 
tants people  who  believed  in  (the  then  creed  of  Europe)  being 
as  far  removed  from  each  other  as  possible.    The  ideal  man 
with  them  all  was  the  European  **  lord,'*  who  lived  in  his  soli- 
tary hall,  or  castle,  and  claimed  as  his  own  all  the  land  his  eye 
coiild  rest  upon.    Hence  every  man  wanted  a  large  farm,  and 
many  farms ;  and  the  result  is  a  sparse  population — including 
all  colours  and  ages — about  half  an  individual  to  the  square 
mile.     Another  policy  (accepted  in  England  long  after  the 
British  settlers  left   it)   has  been  adopted  in  America  and 
Australia.     There   the   idea    of   living    close    together    has 
prevailed,  and  the  average  size  of  farms  in  those  countries 
(not  including  the  sheep  runs),  is  only  about  one  hundred 
acres ;  while  in  many  districts  the  wealthiest  fanners  have 
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only  about  five  hundred  acres.  The  colony  must,  somehow 
or  other,  adopt  the  modern  policy,  and  before  the  golden  age 
dawns  here,  the  desire  to  see  one's  neighbour  only  through  a 
powerful  telescope,  must  be  got  rid  of.  If  the  farmers, 
Messrs.  Matthews  and  Sons,  of  the  Uitenhage  district,  right- 
about, will  only  trek,  cut  up  their  farms  into  small  holdings, 
and  sell  them  to  new  comers,  neither  the  farmers  nor  the 
country  will  have  occasion  for  regret. 

But  what  we  wish  specially  to  observe  is  that  the  country 
from  Humansdorp  to  the  Kei,  for  a  hundred  miles  inland,  is 
not  full  of  people  having  the  very  same  complaints  to  make. 
In  the  Peddie  district  the  farmers  are  well  reported  of.  They 
have  had  rains,  their  early  wheat  is  growing  well,  and  their 
late  wheat  is  nearly  all  sown  under  favourable  conditions.  In 
this  district  we  also  hear  good  reports  of  farming;  stock 
has  done  well,  and  if  there  are  any  rich  farmers  in  the  world, 
they  are  the  agriculturists  of  Kaffraria.  We  are  often  hearing 
that  the  poverty  of  South  Africa  arises  fronr.  the  want  of 
water ;  but  in  the  Briedbach  Valley  many  farmers  have 
neither  water  nor  soil,  and  yet  no  prettier  picture  of  tilled 
land  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  in  that  valley  to-day. 
These  people  make  up  for  nature's  niggardness  by  working 
the  harder,  and  the  gospel  of  hardwork  must  be  accepted  as 
they  have  accepted  it.  There  is  no  advantage  in  putting  all 
the  blame  on  the  Government,  or  on  the  soil,  or  on  the  want 
of  water.  Farmers  in  this  part  of  the  colony  know  very  little 
about  taxation.  In  King  Williamstown  just  now  rents  are 
high,  food  is  dear,  and  taxation  is  a  about  sixpence  in  the 
pound.  The  people  here  who  are  in  difficulty,  and  who  bear 
the  weight  of  Government  wastefulness,  are  the  clerks  and  the 
working-men — all  who  have  fixed  salaries,  and  cannot  by  any 
labour  or  device  increase  their  incomes.  These  are  the 
classes  who  deserve  sympathy,  and  for  whom  decreased  ex- 
penditure should  be  demanded.  The  lords  of  the  soil — the 
men  who  want  to  hold  thousands  of  acres,  and  a  railway 
station  for  their  own  private  convenience — ^are  too  lightly 
taxed ;  indeed  they  do  not  know  what  taxation  is.  If  the 
present  wastefulness  goes  on  much  longer,  they  may  learq 
something  about  a  burden  their  friends  in  Parliament  have 
loaded  others  with. 
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MY  NATIVE  LAND, 

I  grudge  not ;  I  to  other  men, 

Their  pride  of  birth  or  station, 
Their  gloriooi  reoorda  of  the  peat, 

Grand  deeds  of  honie  or  natioo. 
In  knring  memory  they  keep 

Their  soldieni,  aainte  and  flsges— 
All  resoned  from  Time's  mthless  sweep, 

Enshrined  in  history's  pages. 

They  dream  of  home  fiur,  Ikr  away 

Across  the  spreading  ooean ; 
I  watched  my  country  day  by  day 

With  tenderest  emotion : 
Her  joys  I  share,  her  griefli  deplore, 

Her  &ults  I  fiftin  would  banish. 
May  peace  and  plehty  be  her  store, 

And  OTery  trouble  ranish. 

Though  bitter  trials  of  drought  and  war 

Oast  shadows  drear  and  dark, 
Stem  perseverance  shall  prevail 

And  work  shall  leave  its  mark  ; 
Tin  in  the  foture  ranked  among 

The  nations  of  the  earth. 
Her  praisee  by  her  poets  sung^ 

The  dear  land  of  my  birth. 

And  when  the  mighty  nations,  who 

Now  flourish  in  their  prime. 
Shall  pass  the  senith  of  their  pride 

And  downward  shall  decline. 
Then  Afric's.land,  the  sunny  South, 

Shall  upward  climb  to  fiune, 
A  household  word  in  every  month ; 

Her  onoe  despised  name. 

AlKIClNDim. 

Though  the  land  of  our  birth  has  the  first  claim  on  our 
love,  the  land  which  sustains  us,  and  where  our  lot  has  been 
cast,  has  the  first  place  in  our  regard.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  land,  which  more  than  any  other 
calls  forth  the  earnest  consideration  of  every  citizen,  that 
time  is  the  present.  The  crisis  resulting  from  false  specula- 
tion, overdone  merchandise,  and  the  improvidence  and 
neglect  of  past  prosperity,  has  drained  it  of  the  everlasting 
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medium,  and  the  consequent  want  of  buying  power  has 
paralysed  trade,  while  the  severe  drought  and  loss  of  stock 
has  shocked  the  confidence  and  weakened  the  position  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  country — its  farming  population  ;  and,  as  if 
to  crown  all,  the  little  hope  which  still  animated  us  is  ini 
danger  of  being  overcome  by  the  dark  cloud  of  pestilence 
which  has  come  so  near  our  border  and  threatens  our  very 
heart.  All  will,  therefore,  agree  that  the  situation  is  earnest, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  very  extremity  must  be  the  trust, 
the  care,  the  patience,  the  energy,  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  which  all  must  display  in  the  conduct  of  aflfairs,  in 
order  once  more  to  regain  and  rejoice  in  a  return  of  prosperty. 
May  it  please  the  Ahnighty  soon  to  send  a  return  of  the 
tide,  and  to  restore  our  wanted  blessings ;  but  it  is  when  the 
tide  is  angry,  and  the  ship  is  tossed  about  in  the  tempest, 
that  the  necessity  is  felt  for  having  a  tried  and  steady  hand 
at  the  helm,  and  a  cool  and  experienced  head  to  direct  its 
course. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
Money  is  tight,  produce  is  scarce,  and  the  farming  population 
have  suffered  immense  losses  in  stock  through  the  drought. 
It  is  at  times  like  the  present,  that  any  plan  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  South  African  farmer 
labours  is  readily  listened  to,  and  eagerly  seized.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  advice  will  not  surmount  the  troubles, 
and  when  things  are  as  bad  as  they  now  are,  nothing  else  can 
be  offered.  In  times  of  prosperity,  and  when  the  Heavens 
yield  a  superabundance  of  rain,  provision  should  be  made 
for  those  years  of  drought  and  famine,  which  seem  to 
come  with  a  regularity,  which  ought  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  neqessity  for  providing  against  the  day  when 
rain  does  not  fall.  Dams  and  the  storage  of  water,  fencing, 
improvement  of  stocks  and  boring,  are  matters  which  can 
only  be  attended  to  when  the  farmers  are  in  good  credit. 
When  the  merchant  has  to  satisfy  his  hungry  European  or 
Colonial  supporters,  the  farmers  must  "  dub  up  **  and  when 
pushed,  and  the  season  has  been  an  unprofitable  one,  he  is 
very  apt  to  remember  this  in  times  of  plenty,  and  instead 
of  investing  his  overplus  coin  in  improvements,  he  puts  the 
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money  aside  for  the  time  of  drought  and  famine.  The 
farmer's  stock  is  his  trade  capital,  and  anything  which 
will  improve  his  stock-in-trade  and  render  it  more  merchant- 
able must  be  a  gain.  The  following  is  an  inexpensive 
method,  and  although  it  could  not  be  adopted  this  season 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  grass,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  farmers  of  South  Africa  generally  will  give  it  a  trial. 
Highly  successful  ensilage  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
at  Dalzell  (Scotland)  lately.  The  silo  is  entirely  above  ground, 
the  inside  dimensions  being  13  feet  deep,  13  feet  long,  and  10 
feet  wide.  The  walls  are  of  13  inch  brick- work,  coated  on 
the  inside  with  cement  plaster  about  half-an-inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  floor  is  concrete,  composed  of  cement  and  river 
gravel.  To  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  silo,  a  strong  i  J  inch 
boarded  door,  inserted  in  one  corner  of  the  front  wall,  is  made 
to  open  inwards,  and  the  space  on  the  front  side  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  means  of  five-inch  brick-work  coated  with 
cement  plaster.  The  silo  was  filled,  on  i6th  July  and  four 
following  days  with  grass  grown  in  orchards  and  pleasure 
grounds,  passed  through  the  straw  cutter,  filled  into  sacks, 
and  emptied  into  the  silo,  where  the  spreading,  treading  and 
ramming-down  process  was  carefully  carried  on.  About  two 
pounds  of  common  salt  was  distributed  among  each  hundred- 
weight of  chaff.  When  the  silo  was  filled  it  was  covered  with 
heavy  doors,  over  which  was  spread  a  covering  of  bran  about 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  whole  weighted  with  concrete 
blocks,  weighing  altogether  about  two  tons,  equal  to  thirty- 
five  pounds  to  every  square  foot  of  surface.  A  fortnight  after 
being  filled,  the  ensilage  had  shrunk  by  about  one-third  of  the 
original  depth.  The  doors,  bran  covering  and  weight  were 
then  removed,  the  silo  again  filled,  and  the  doors  covering 
and  weight  replaced.  The  silo  cost  £22,  It  has  now  been 
re-opened,  and  the  cows  are  very  fond  of  the  ensilage. 

Then  we  have  tree-planting,  which  would  help  so  materially 
to  alter  the  conditions  for  the  best,  for  everybody. 

The  great  hindrance  to  profitable  agriculture  in  the  interior 
is  the  want  of  navigable  streams,  canals,  roads  and  capital. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  want  of  "  navigable  streams  **  is 
the  great,  the  crying  want  of  South  Africa  ;  and  that  could 
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such  (by  some  miraculous  intervention)  be  introduced  into 
the  country  to-morrow,  its  fortune,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
made. 

Unthinking  persons,  who  cannot,  or  will  not  see  beyond 
their  noses,  will  tell  you  that  **  you  cannot  make  a  river." 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  combined  effort  could  not  even  do 
this ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  promoting  the  culture  of 
trees  you  can  so  improve  your  existing  streams  that  they 
will  become  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  country, 
instead  of  being,  as  now  in  many  cases,  practically  useless. 

Tree  planting,  as  a  science,  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  receiving  great  attention  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  man,  besides  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  To  no  people  is  it  of  more  importance 
than  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  They  have 
abundance  of  good  soil  and  a  fine  climate.  Did  they  but 
systematically  plant  trees,  and  thus  introduce  moisture, 
South  Africa  would  soon  become  an  earthly  Paradise. 

It  was  between  talking,  waking  and  dreaming,  that  these 
thoughts  and  news,  which  make  up  this  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural chapter  were  woven  and  spun  out,  until  we  reached 
the  station  at  which  I  had  to  alight  to  reach  the  home  of  my 
family,  where,  thanks  to  the  usual  forethought  of  my  friends, 
who  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  make  a  new  moon  to  ligLt 
up  my  path,  I  found  my  way  home  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
paraffin,  and  then  with  a  bound,  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
partner  of  my  life,  and  the  mother  of  our  three  boys,  after  a 
long  and  tedious  midnight  journey  of  ten  hours  on  the 
Queenstown  railway,  and  with  feelings  of  earthly  joy  at  the 
prospect  before  one.  and  an  exhaustion  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  I  once  more  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  of  nature. 


HOME  AND  HAPPINESS. 

HOME. 

Home's  not  merely  fonr  ■qnare  walls 
Though  with  picturei  hong  and  gilded ; 

Home  is  where  affeotion  oalls, 

Filled  withihriaei ihe  tear*  hath ballded s 
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H«ise !  gb  WBitoli  the  faiihftil  dore, 

BttliBg  *neatb  the  Heaven  above  ns — 
dome  is  where  thereto  one  to  love ; 

Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  us. 

Home's  not  merely  roof  and  room, 

It  needs  something  to  endear  it ; 
Home  is  where  the  heart  can  bloom, 

When  there's  some  Idnd  lip  to  cheer  it. 
What  is  home  with  none  to  meet ; 

None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  ns  ? 
Hone  is  swee^,  and  only  sweet, 

Where  there's  one  we  love  to  meet  ns. 

To  see  what  trees  will  do  in  this  country,  one  has  only  to 
visit  the  "  Symons  '*  plantation  at  Star  Fort.  No  plants 
could  have  had  more  to  contend  against,  but  the  locust  tree 
shows  that  it  is  drought  resisting — one  of  the  best  qualities  in 
a  South  African  tree. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Symons  deserves  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
community  for  this  permanent  industrial  exhibition. 

For  another  lesson  on  arboriculture,  go  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  note  the  fine  gum  trees  now  being  felled.  The 
market  price  of  firewood  must  be  several  pounds  per  tree,  and 

no  trouble  has  been  taken  to  grow  the  trees.  A  few  years 
ago — fifteen  or  twenty — the  seed  was  put  in  probably  by  Dr. 
Peters. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

From  a  long  refreshing  night's  rest  I  was  awoke  to  the  joy- 
ous sounds  of  my  three  coming  men,  who  were  delighted  at 
the  presence  of  their  father.  With  a  joy  and  gladness,  unex- 
pected from  its  fulness,  I  was  met  by  my  friends  next  day, 
and  after  a  long  rest  I  once  more  commenced  a  discussion,  to 
my  own  delight,  and  I  trust,  to  the  advantage  of  my  old 
friends.  With  all  earnestness  we  discussed  the  important 
questions  of  the  day,  and  the  love  that  we  bore  the  grand 
old  country — England,  who  with  all  her  faults  and  though 
distance  parted  us,  we  loved  the  more — England  the  home 
of  true  heroes,  and  the  mother  of  philosophers ;  and  we  fully 
felt  that  our  philosophy  would  compare  favourably  with  that 
vile  book  "  The  Fruits  of  Philosophy  '* — that  alas !  for 
decency's  sake,  was  made  known  to  the  untutored  youth  of 
both  sexes  in  England,  to  the  personal  enrichment  of  its 
publishers,  who  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the  right 
of  free  printing,  publicly  sold  it  for  their  joint  profit.  We 
maintained  that  the  statements,  arrangements  and  sugges- 
tions it  contained  were  now  obsolete,  and  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, and  only  advertised  another  book  of  the  same  kind,  by 
a  female  pen,  that  could  not  in  any  way  assist  the  great 
human  family  to  lead  a  nobler,  or  a  more  moral  life.  Any- 
thing that  is  unnatural  is  to  be  condemned.  All  hiunan 
reverence  should  be  paid  to  nature's  laws,  and  I  feel  assured, 
by  positive  practic  al  experience,  that  any  deviation  brings  its 
own  future  punishment.  Perhaps  this  may  be  objected  to  by 
the  High  Priest  and  Priestess  of  the  modem  precautionary 
school,  but  as  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  Pope  to  fear 
among  the  Socialists  and  advocates  of  such  an  unnatural 
system,  I  need  not  be  in  any  fear  of  their  weapons  of  destruc. 
tion ;  and  claiming  with  them  the  liberty  of  free  speech,  and 
free  printing,  I  hesitate  not  to  express  my  views  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  Thanks  to  the  land  and  money  laws  of  monopoly  in 
England,  I  ostracised  and  expatriated  myself — ^and  with  a 
delicate  wife — the  outcome  of  natural  laws.  I  felt  it  necessary 
to  guard  against  and  abstain  from  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  living  ;  and  in  so  doing,  led  a  Jmost  unnatural  existence, 
which  after  sixteen  years  of  wedded  life,  I  felt  was  the 
greatest  purgatory  of  our  natural  lives.  In  my  early 
simplicity,  and  want  of  experience,  I  had  urged  my  relatives 
to  be  careful  in  their  general  outcome,  and  one  of  my  lady  re- 
latives writing,  says  **  I  feel  that  I  have  wasted  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  a  most  unnatural,  unsatisfactory  way,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Had  I  a  married  life  to  go  over 
again,  I  would  lead  it  differently,  and  more  naturally. 
I  believe  fully  now,  that  once  a  deviation  from  nature 
ptoperly  used  is  indulged  in,  selfishness  of  mind  and  body 
steps  in,  the  finest  sympathies  are  obliterated,  and  the 
marriage  bond,  in  most  cases,  is  little  more  than  tolerated. 
I  can  picture  my  life  with  my  husband,  having  another  and 
a  better  side  than  that  it  has  or  has  had.  Our  lives  have 
never  been  been  marriage  for  eleven  years  past,  and  thus 
secretly  dissatisfaction  stepped  in,  although  not  perhaps 
owned,  and  in  many  cases  where  weaker  minds  than  ours 
might  be  concerned,  estrangement  altogether  might  ensue 
leading  perhaps  to  divorce,  and  ever  after,  loose  and  lustful 
lives,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  man,  wife  and  children." 

The  great  struggle  of  life  is,  and  must  ever  be,  irksome, 
nay  even  tragical,  while  such  monopolies  exist  of  the  natural 
wealthxf  the  world  that  produces  the  wretched  outcasts  of  our 
London,  ^d  of  the  mismanaged  cities  of  the  world,  but  far 
better  would  it  be  if  those  who  under  a  scheme  of  restriction 
advocate .  bestiality,  instead  of  total  abstinence,  if  they  were 
with  no  uncertain  sound  to  demand  the  removal  of  those  causes 
of  poverty  in  the  alteration  of  our  land  and  money  laws,  and 
not  with  a  sneer  attempted  joke  repudiate,  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  currency  question.  Those  who  do,  or  tell 
you  that  they  cannot  advocate  nationalization  of  the  land  of 
England  because  that  means  revolution — of  course  to  nation- 
alize the  land  does  mean  a  revolution  in  our  land  tenures,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  "heads-ofif**  to  the  present 
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legal  holders.  Under  a  proper  currency  debenture  land  bond, 
redeemable  in  so  many  years,  as  ai ranged  for  in  Germany  by 
Stein  and  Hiedelburg,  it  is  as  easy  as  any  other  form  of 
national  legislation.  Poverty  is  no  disgrace,  it  is  very  incon- 
venient ;  but  better  poverty  with  a  little  and  contentment, 
than  that  men  and  women  should  live  in  a  mental  and  physical 
Hell,  snch  as  modern,  so-called  malthnsianism  lands  us  in. 
While  admiring  all  earnest  workers  for  the  common  good,  I 
cannot  allow  the  advocates  of  bestiality,  who  in  being  ashamed 
of  their  own  progeny,  urge  others  of  a  better  mould  to  reduce 
their  numbers,  but  who  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  the  land  and  money  lords,  who  in 
securing  the  wealth  of  the  workers,  can  impudently,  seriously 
and  legitimately  add  to  the  number  of  the  people^s  foes. 
Does  it  ever  strike  these  advocates  of  indecency,  not  Maltu- 
sians,  that  they  are  (who  would  be  content  and  continue  the 
confiscators)  but  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  confiscators, 
for  ever  and  for  ever  if  the  population  was  kept  by  the  workei  s 
at  working  number  point  ?  I  not  only  feel  indignant  at  the 
advocacy  of  a  filthy  bastard  of  a  thing  called  Malthnsianism  i 
the  original  author  advocated  total  abstinence,  which,  although 
a  Rev.  and  a  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  did  not 
carry  out,  but  the^  modern  practice  is  an  attempt  to  make 
sexual  appetites  enjoyable  without  its  responsibilities,  to  the 
weakening  of  all  the  purity  of  life.  I  at  times  felt  glad  that  I 
had  no  daughters  ;  for  what  guarantee  have  we  that  with 
such  a  foul,  filthy  unseen  practice,  girls  in  all  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  their  virginity,  should  not  be  contaminated  and 
ruined,  by  the  mere  breath  of  some  vagabond  of  an  advocate 
of  such  abominable  practices  that  make  one  sicken  at  the 
prospect  ?  How  any  man  with  daughters  can  stand  up  with 
such  views  passes  my  understanding  and  comprehension.  No 
wonder  that  the  land  and  money  reformers  are  not  welcomed 
by  many  that  advocate  national  reforms  for  fear  that  they 
belong  to  such  a  wing  of  reformers  ;  and  the  sooner  that  all 
free  themselves  from  such  doctrines  the  better  for  all.  I 
am  no  advocate  of  lust.  Nature  has  provided  for  all  absti- 
nence, **  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  in  so  doing^ 
encourages  us  in  our  ordinary  life,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
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-  for  men,  and  less  for  women,  to  utter  such  indecent,  disgusting 
conditicMis.  If  such  practices  prevail,  and  such  preventive 
cures  are  adopted,  we  shall  look  upon  every  man  as  a  Lot,  and 
every  woman  as  a  Potiphar*s  wife,  seeking  physical  gratifica- 
tion at  the  expense  of  all  that  makes  life  honourable,  pure, 
and  holy.  Abstinence  is  not  forcing  our  love  upon  another  as 
a  sacrifice,  but  only  a  sacrifice  while  done  in  love.  Self-grati- 
fication at  the  cost  of  another  may  be  conjugal  tyranny  of  the 
worst  and  vilest  form.  I  speak  fully  and  strongly  on  this 
point,  seeing  such  "  fruits  of  philosophy*'  is  the  outcome  of 
physical  lust,  which  reduces  the  youth  of  our  land  firom  the 
path  of  innocence  and  virtue,  and  tends  to  discredit  the  ad- 
vocates of  reform  who  freely  subscribe  to  such  horrid  theories. 
I  do  not  value  the  company  of  reformers  if  it  means  that  I 
must  agree  with  them  on  this  question,  or  surrender  my  indi- 
viduality. Rather  would  I  ostracise  myself  from  such  •  • 
In  speaking  my  convictions  I  have  done  my  best,  but  to 
secure  full  liberty  to  all  I  ask  from  the  sects  of  all  religions 
and  the  reformers  of  all  classes  on  all  subjects. 

TRUST  IN  NATURE,  AND  DO  THE  RIGHT. 

Coarage,  brother !  do  not  stumble, 

Tboagh  thy  path  be  dark  as  night ; 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  hamble  ;^-  * 

'*  Trust  in  Natore,  and  do  the  right.'* 

Let  the  road  be  rough  and  drearj. 

And  its  end  fiar  out  of  sight, 
Foot  ii  bravely  !  strong  or  weary, 

*'  Trust  in  Tmthi  and  do  the  right" 

Perish  polioj  and  canning ! 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light  I 
Whether  losing,  whether  winning, 

'*  Trust  in  Truth,  and  do  the  right. 

Trust  no  party,  sect,  or  footion  ; 

Trust  no  leaders  in  the  fight ; 
Bat  in  every  word  and  action, 

**  Trust  in  Truth,  and  do  the  right.** 

Trust  no  lovely  furms  of  passion, — 

Fiends  may  look  like  angels  bright ; 
Trast  no  custom,  school,  or  fiishion  ;*• 

*'  Tmst  in  Truth,  aod  do  the  rigbi.'* 
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Bimple  role,  and  Mfeft  goiding, 

InirMd  peace,  and  inward  might, 
Star  upon  our  path  abiding,^ 

<'  Trast  in  Nature,  and  do  the  right." 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  lore  thee, 

Some  will  flatter,  some  will  ilight ; 
Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee,— 

*'  Tmst  in  Nature,  and  do  the  right." 

Bit.  N.  MicLiOD. 

Much  was  said  on  the  Irish  land  question,  and  its  land  laws, 
and  the  robbery,  year  after  year,   of  ;^4oo,ooo,ooo  of  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  the  general  political  economy  of  the  present  day ;  but, 
as  I  intend  later  on  to  print  the  chapters  I  have  prepared, 
which  will  be  **  Boon's  Political  Economy,*'  and  will  super- 
sede  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  centuries  all  the  false 
treatises  of  the  past  and  present  so-called  political  economisers, 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  more  fully  now,  feeling 
sure,  in  a  prophetical  sense,  that  the  facts  contained  therein 
will  yet  be  the  thought  and  action  of  the  future  ages.     Of 
course  my  opponents  in  thought,  thinking  that  they  had  a 
good  joke  at  my  expense,   intimated  that   my  up-country 
speculations  and  successes  had  made  me  elated  ;  to  which  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  proud  of  the  views  that  I  held,  but  not  elated. 
For  if  the  "  midnight  lamp,**  and  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
dead  of  the  past  had  given  me  light  that  others  had  not,  I 
was  not  too  proud  to  make  it  known  to  all,  nor  too  selfish  not 
to    give  them  the  source  from  whence   I   had  culled  my 
knowledge ;  but  as  I  understood  the  word  *•  speculation,'*  I 
was  not  in  any  way  delighted,  not  having  made  a  fortune,  as 
I  objected  to  speculation  ;  but  I  had  worked  like  a  slave,  and 
toiled  like  a  giant,  in  the  hope  of  making  known  the  truths 
that  I  had  found  at  the  well's  bottom.     Speculation,  as  now 
imderstood  and  practised  in  modern  days,  is  but  a  form  of 
forestalling,  as  the  present  cotton  and  hog-fat  cornering  was, 
and  is  only  another  form  of  robbery.    Some  men  working  with 
a  certainty,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  knew  not,  and  who 
had  no  oppotunity  of  knowing,  and  then  being  duped  by  the 
sharper,  who  congratulated  himself  upon  his  speculation  in 
doing  his  neighbour  80  cleverly  in  the  eye,  and  then  boasted 
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of  the  shot  he  had  made.  But  even  this  speculation  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  many,  and  forestalling  of  the  gifts  of 
nature  to  the  enrichment  of  the  manipulators  must  have  an 
end.  The  serfs  of  old  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Egypt  and 
England  no  longer  submit  to  the  skinning  process,  or  being 
disembowelled,  to  enable  the  Seigneur  to  warm  his  feet  on 
the  body  of  his  estate  slave,  as  in  France  during  the  last 
century  ;  and  when  the  knife  reaches  below  the  concentrated 
epidermis,  an  explosion  and  an  upheaval  takes  place ;  and 
when  Jews  and  premises  are  burning,  this  all  acts  as  a 
warning  to  others  to  desist  from  speculating  and  trusting  to 
luck  and  "sharping"  those  who  toil.  All  this  is  becoming 
intolerable,  and  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  must  be  altered. 
The  French,  Prussians  and  English  are  Ipng-enduring  and 
suffering  people,  but  they  have  had  before  now  their  revolu- 
tions and  guillotines ;  and  so  sure  as  a  Creator  made  little 
apples,  or  the  rain  to  spoil  and  enlarge  small  potatoes,  so 
sure  will  there  be  a  removal  somehow  for  the  speculators  of 
modern  times  if  they  do  not  cease  plundering  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  land,  houses  and  money,  or  any  other  cover 
that  helps  them  in  their  power  of  exploiting  the  workers 
everlastingly.  The  process  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will  not 
be  put  off  indefinitely  or  for  ever ;  and  woe  to  those  who 
have  ears  and  will  not  hear,  and  those  who  have  eyes  and 
will  not  see,  for  in  fear  and  trembling  they  will  find  that  a 
Judgment  Day  has  come,  and  a  Deluge  in  their  day,  and 
that  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  way  of  the  righteous 
thoughts  of  a  people  speculated  upon,  until  the  burden  was 
too  great  to  be  borne. 

Thinking  that  one  ought  to  see  all,  I  took  my  wife  to  see 
the  well-known  play  of  "  Ours."  Now  I  make  no  pretence 
to  any  superior  morality  ;  I  feel  that  I  have  very  little  of  the 
angel  in  me,  but  a  large  quantity  of  old  Adam  ;  and  if  all  is 
true,  his  tempter,  the  Devil.  But  for  the  sake  of  our  youth  of 
both  sexes,  I  protest  against  much  in  the  play.  One  could 
not  fail  to  enjoy  the  jokes  and  repartee,  as  it  is  as  impossible,  at 
such  a  time,  to  restrain  one's  risible  movements,  as  it  is  to 
refrain  from  eating  if  ford  is  before  one  when  hungry.  And 
while  it  is  good  to  show  to  advantage  the  scorn  of  man  and 
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his  contempt  for  the  vulgarity  and  brutaHty  of  a  wife  that 
will  not  be  satisfied,  and  who  delights  in  dinning  into  his  ears 
any  silly  fault  he  may  have  committed  in  haste,  or  in  error, 
till  at  last  he  may  state  that,  though  he  could  command  a 
thousand  men,  in  no  one  case  could  he  control  a  wife  who 
would  not  be  reasonable.  I  well  remember  the  saying  of  a 
of  a  well-known  lady  writer,  that  it  often  surprised  her  that 
men  were  so  forbearing,  and  that  under  such  constant, 
intense  provocation,  they  did  not  strike  their  women.  The 
peculiar  age  in  which  we  live  produces  many  a  **  Virago***  in 
upper  and  middle  life,  as  well  as  in  the  lower.  How  often 
are  men  misunderstood  by  their  wives  and  wives'  friends,  leav- 
ing out  the  everlasting  mother-in-law,  in  the  general  quarrel 
when  men  with  all  nobleness  act  up  to  an  ideal  of  duty» 
devotion  and  right  ?  It  is  a  sign  of  love  if  a  man  does  not 
trouble  a  wife  at  all  times  with  his  troubles  and  misfortunes. 
The  fact  exposed  in  the  play  that  men  in  the  business  of  men- 
slayers  are  expected  to  keep  themselves,  a  wife,  and  six 
children,  including  even  twins,  on  one  shilling  and  ten-pence 
a  day,  is  a  disgrace  to  any  nation  that  keeps  an  army  of 
mercenaries,  and  at  slaughterer's  prices.  The  theory  that 
war  ennobles,  as  well  as  brutalizes,  is  an  old  as  well  as  a  nine- 
teenth century  lie,  which  the  governing  classes  know  to  be  a 
lie,  but  which  so  few  like  to  call  by  its  right  name.  Fathers 
slain,  wives  made  widows,  children  fatherless,  for  gratifying 
the  vanity  of  ideas,  after  flags  have  been  blessed  by  bishops  of 
the  peaceful  Jesus,  and  the  plundering  propensities  of  the 
slaughterers.  But  while  these  and  other  facts  are  made 
known  in  the  common  manner,  which  is  the  rule  on  the 
stage,  to  draw  attention  to  the  infidelity  and  immorality  of 
men  and  women,  it  is  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the  morals 
of  our  young  people.  No  one  can.  desire  that  these  abomina- 
tions should  remain  imknown  or  hidden  ;  but,  for  decency's 
sake,  let  the  audience  be  composed  of  paters  and  maters  ;  and 
if  stage  lessons  must  be  taught,  let  our  youth  hear  nothing 
that  they  can  degrade  themselves  by.  Evil  is  always  attrac- 
tive, and  needs  no  inducements  or  exciting  to  make  its 
appearance,  and  when  women  and  men  in  full  force,  mouth 
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these  matters  on  our  public  stages  and  platforms,  it  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  the  evil. 

With  such  thoughts  I  retired  to  rest.  Up  betime  next 
morning  for  a  stroll  round  the  town,  which  during  my  last 
absence  of  twelve  months  had  got  the  appearance  of  being 
awfully  holy,  if  Church  Road,  with  its  tall  spires  pointing  up 
heavenwards  is  a  guide.  May  we  dare  to  doubt  that  piety, 
holiness,  and  the  worship  of  humanity  and  women  are  not  on 
the  increase  in  proportion  ?  The  modern  desire  for  building 
churches  with  steeples  is  a  craze  of  the  age.  Oftentimes  it  is 
evidence  of  the  white  surpliced  sepulchres  and  the  want  of 
genuine  Christianity  within, — but  what  can  we  expect  when 
the  same  question  might  be  put  to  all  now  as  put  to  Paul. 
What  is  Truth  ?  and  echo  would  reply,  "not  in  those  places 
made  with  hands.'*  Each  place  is  built  by  the  constant 
rattling  of  the  begging  box,  and  an  appeal  to  the  fears  of 
men ;  in  one  case  the  unfortunate  Hindoos  and  other  native 
races  of  India,  and  the  daily-robbed  by  England's  aristocracy, 
helped  to  build  the  Church  of  a  Don,  supported  largely  by 
the  devotees  of  King,  and  to  annoy  with  its  steeple  the  oppo- 
sition shop  on  the  opposite  side  called  the  house  of  God, 
whose  steeple  was  supposed  to  be  all  awry.  This  last  was 
the  outcome  of  a  running  up  and  down  the  colony  with  sale- 
able Catholic  indulgencies,  and  even  to  the  Free  State,  by  the 
modem  presto  of  a  confessional  box.  The  anchorite  and 
unnatural  man,  to  collect  the  funds,  to  give  it  a  holy  flavour 
and  fragrance,  to  buy  some  of  its  marble  from  Italy ;  the 
priest-ridden  to  induce  some  of  its  donors  to  expose  their 
liberality,  and  to  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful ;  to 
remember  them,  the  givers  thus  asking  for  a  public  blessing 
for  their  public  gift  of  a  window,  a  kind  of  speculating  upon 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  their  commercial  success, 
positively  asked  for  in  memorials  erected  in  their  church,  and 
thus  the  steepled  opposition  house  that  owes  its  parent-home 
to  Rome  begs  publicly  for  blessings.  What  a  mercenary 
example  to  be  set  by  the  so-called  Universal  One  Church, 
whose  priests  of  all  degrees  set  the  example  of  audacity.  I 
have  discussed  this  church  and  its  past  cruelties,  follies  and 
audacity,  in  my  History  of  the  Free  State,  from  the  oppor* 
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tunity  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  mountebank  money 
beggar  Honey- Berry  gave  me,  to  expose  the  vilest  machinery 
in  existence  for  crushing  out  the  man  and  womanhood  of  all 
ages.  The  other  churches  and  schools  built  in  the  same  year 
are  constructed  in  such  peculiar  forms  and  ways  that  through 
fear  I,  a  Positivist  and  a  believer  in  the  religion  of  humanity, 
dare  not  express,  unless  I  desire  to  be  stoned  ;  and  when  such 
a  vile  deed  of  martyrdom  was  accomplished  to  !)e  mourned 
afterwards  ;  and  as  I  cling  to  life  with  all  its  living  and  loving 
grandeur  and  enjoyable  responsibilities,  I  would  rather  not 
expose  myself  to  the  spasmodic  rage  of  the  unthinking  of  all 
the  sects  that  one  meets  with  as  we  pass  along  in  our  cities. 

It  was  quite  picturesque  to  notice  the  buildings  on  all  sides 
of  the  town  ;  the  seven-hilled  city  is  wonderfully  improved, 
and  may  it  still  continue  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  its  bad 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  burial  of  hospital  and  other  filth 
in  the  grounds  of  the  hospital ;  and  although  they  may  not 
now  expose  the  used  poultices  and  dirty  linen  of  the  patients, 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  servants,  in  opposition  to  the 
counsels  of  its  venerable  doctor,  it  may  be  fully  expected,  as 
time  goes  on,  that  all  people  under  the  run  of  such  grounds 
will  more  or  less  suffer  from  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  due 
to  the  accumulated  filth  which  has  been  laid  in  shallow  pits 
for  so  many  years  past,  in  opposition  to  all  sanitary  demands 
to  the  contrary.  When  in  the  council  of  the  town  I  had 
opposed  all  kraals,  piggeries  and  other  animal  accumulations 
that  existed,  and  also  the  want  of  proper  earth  closets,  or 
other  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  location,  which  in  its  then 
state,  poured  all  its  foulness  into  the  Buffalo  above  the  town 
to  poison  the  water  and  inhabitants  below  ;  and  although  I 
wrote  and  explained  my  knowledge  of  the  risk  we  all  ran 
from  such,  including  the  foul  skin-salting  house  of  the  largest 
merchant  of  the  town  in  the  front  street  of  King  William's 
Town,  I  was  unable  to  do  all  I  desired,  owing  to  the  vested 
interests  of  men  who  had  property  (which  in  these  days  of 
selfishness  is  thought  of  before  human  life)  kept  in  a  foul 
condition.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  intelligent  men  are 
unaware  that  decomposing  matter  in  kraals  and  elsewhere  is 
death  and  worm-hfe  giving,  but  the  owners  of  such  wealth  are 
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enabled  to  slander  and  .injure,  ruin  and  subisidise  others,  to 
injure  any  man  that  dares  to  attempt  to  remove  such  foul 
places  in  the  midst  of  towns  in  South  Africa  and  England. 
Almost  all  the  towns  of  Africa  are  built  in  hollows,  and  are 
necessarily  unhealthy,  and  for  years  are  gathering  up  a 
quantity  of  filth  that  ever  afterwards  gives  work  to  doctors  and 
undertakers.  I  noticed  one  large  house  built  Jfor  its  ostenta- 
tiousness,  although  in  the  front  to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the 
third  degree  legal  plunderers  of  the  people,  and  the  rear 
as  a  laundry  to  be  kept  by  one  pick-up-the-gras§  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  height  for  a  drjdng  place.  All  this  did  not 
hinder  the  chance  of  this  hill  being  seen  with  all  its  upper 
charms,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  other  houses  of,  so-calledf 
better-off  men,  and  I  did  just  wonder  if,  as  in  most  towns  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  it  was  as  true  of  other  parts,  that  **  Fools 
build  houses  and  Wise  Men  occupy  them.'*  The  out-doing 
is  encouraged,  and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  men  and  women  wishing  to  be  thought  richer  than  they 
are,  and  judging  by  what  one  sees,  commercial  and  other  men 
have  gone  queer  in  the  head  by  following  some  silly  leader 
who  led  the  fashion  of  having  large  houses  and  indifferent 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  that  when  occupied,  the  ladies  of 
the  house  run  the  risk  of  contagion  and  disease,  because, 
while  for  its  big  shell  and  its  internal  fittings  they  run  them- 
selves into  debt  in  so  purchasing,  and  ignore  cleanliness,  that 
in  a  town  like  King,  should  be  next  to  godliness,  and  with  its 
now  completed  waterworks  enables  all  to  wash  out  and  drain, 
and  needs  now  but  a  well  devised  system  of  low  level  drainage, 
and  the  utilizing  of  such  stercus  and  other  waste  material 
among  the  neighbouring  farmers— uot,  as  now  arranged,  to  be 
washed  down  by  rains  and  poured  into  the  Buffalo;  strewing  out 
its  muck  all  along  its  banks,  and  finally  settling  in  a  mass  near 
Panmure,  to  be  a  future  hotbed  of  epidemic,  and  then,  when 
a  whole  household  of  victims  have  been  immolated,  and  a 
worthy  mother  and  wife  is  lost  through  an  accumulation  of 
waste  and  filth  in  a  garden,  to  consider  if  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  it.  Why  not  at  once  utilize  all  waste  material  in  the 
town,  and,  better  still,  the  outside  gardens,  thus  making 
it  unnecessary  for  men  to  remove  the  cause  of  so  many  falling 
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victims  to  the  effects  of  inhaling  foul  gases.  **  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,"  and  the  time  will  Come  when  sanitary 
inspectors  will  compel  the  fact  to  be  known,  endorsed  and 
carried  out. 

Kei  Road,  or  Gleeson*s  Town,  is  one  of  the  expected 
future  towns  of  South  Africa,  but  at  this  time  in  its  swad- 
ling  buildings.  But  as  the  town  must  be  built  on  the  hill,  it 
offers  advantages  for  health  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
Eastern  Kaffraria,  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  pass  through 
many  towns  like  Bloemfontein,  which,  with  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  years  in  its  midst,  can  only  be  beds  for  propa- 
gating scarlatina,  diptheria,  typhoid,  and  many  other  diseases 
that  go  to  make  up  a  big  bill  to  the  advantage  of  the  doctor 
and  the  undertaker.  The  filthy  habit  of  plastering  flobrs 
with  kraal  dung  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  creating  disease, 
and  explains  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  fever  in  the  up- 
country  districts,  and  which  finally  help  the  clergyman  to 
to  give  some  help  and  to  have  a  hand  in  all  that  concerns  the 
the  human  population  from  birth  to  death.  The  want  of 
perfect  sanitary  arrangements  in  all  towns  of  South  Africa  is, 
as  in  all  other  tropical  countries,  and  in  England,  the  cause 
of  the  large  mortality  to  be  found  throughout  the  land.  The 
one  great  want  at  Kei  Road  is  water ;  but  even  this  could 
be  got  over,  if  they  either  sunk  artesian  wells  in  the  adjoining 
kloof,  or  utilised  the  water  from  the  little  Kabousie,  or  even 
nearer — from  the  springs  on  a  Mr.  Featherstone's  farm.  The 
railway  contractors  were  informed  of  this  at  the  time  of 
constructing  the  station,  but  with  the  usual  pride  of  engineers, 
repudiated  the  information  given  by  the  surrounding  farmers. 
Had  they  but  acted  on  these  suggestions,  the  position  of  a 
town  at  Kei  Road  Station  would  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  a  large  population  to  this  well  known  open  spot, 
with  its  exhilarating  breezes  from  the  sea.  One  person 
described  it  as  at  times  so  rich  in  ozone  that  it  seemed  to  lift 
them  up  as  they  passed  along ;  and  again,  from  its  peculiar 
hill  position,  giving  a  natural  fall  for  sanitary  arrangements, 
it  ofiers  special  opportunities  for  persons  of  small  means  to 
live  in  peace  and  retirement ;  and  would  be,  but  for  the  red 
tilonlfAt  Kaffir,  and  his  dirty  brother  in  rags,  and  the  dressed- 
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up  would-he  Kaffir  giblleman  of  Peel  Town,  the  Kaffir 
location  for  all  the  cattle  lifters  of  both  sides  of  the  Keh 
This  Kaffir  town,  with  its  miserable  pastor,  is  the  gathering 
ground  for  all  the  black  rascals  of  the  eastern  districts.  Its 
church  is  built  from  monies  realized  by  the  sale  of  stolen 
cattle  brought  into  the  place  time  after  time,  which  is  sold  by 
the  pastor — like  unto  the  pastor  of  Wheatlands,  near  Pan- 
mure,  who,  upon  being  found  out  buying  and  selling  the 
unholy  thing  called  black  cabbage-seed,  a  compound  of 
charcoal  and  saltpetre,  and  who,  upon  being  found  out  in  his 
giving  cover  and  selling  the  same  to  the  murderers  of  the 
brothers  Taint  on,  finally  elected  to  commit  suicide  rather 
than  stand  before  a  jury  to  answer  for  his  conniving  at  these 
Kaffirs  and  their  diabolical  tricks.  Not  that  this  man  was 
worse  than  others.  I  don't  know  what  the  missionaries  of 
other  countries  are,  but,  more  or  less,  the  South  African  in- 
capables,  who  are  of  no  use  in  England,  are  so  imbued  with 
the  commercial  spirit,  that  they,  to  secure  the  support  of 
Kaffirs,  will  recommend  the  vilest  as  fit  and  proper  persons 
to  have  guns  and  powder,  which  they  can  afterwards  exchange 
for  cattle  from  the  raw  Kaffir,  so  that  they  can  keep  the 
missionary,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  will  even  sell  to  them 
under  another  form  any  how  to  get  support  and  means  to 
call  it  their  own.  This  explains  how  so  many  of  these  out-door 
South  African  relief  parties  are  enabled  to  save  and  secure 
wealth,  while  disciples  of  the  gentle  Jesus,  had  nowhere 
to  lay  his  head.  O  ye  poor  deluded  ones,  that  subscribe  for 
the  heathen,  who  in  their  simplicity  and  nakedness  are  as 
happy  as  sucking  doves,  and  are  free  from  all  the  care  or  want 
that  kills  thousands  in  our  European  cities.  It  is  not  in 
Africa  that  the  unnatural  heathen  are  only  to  be  found.  Let 
the  writer  of  the  **  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London  **  testify. 
I  am  bold  to  say,  that  in  no  part  of  heathenland  is  want  felt 
so  keenly  as  by  the  wronged  and  working  classes  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Kei  Road,  with  its  neat  little  station,  its  small  gardens, 
which  with  water  could  be  made  large  ones,  and  its  small 
thatched  homesteads,  with  its  ploughed  up  lands,  with  the 
lowing  cattle  wandering  to  its  shady  rivulet,  for  water  and 
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to  graze  in  its  shady  woods  |in  the  beat  of  the  day.    Sheep 
browsing  on  the  hills,  would  remind  one  of  the  many  little 
villages  of  England,  but  for  the  overgrown  location  of  Peel- 
town  with  its  accumulated  filth  and  attempt  at  sanctity  ;  but 
in  reality  the  refuge  of  all  the  refuse  of  Kaffirdom,  the  plague 
spot,  the  home  of  call,  and  deposit  of  all  the  thieves  of  the 
neighbourhood,  as  every  farmer  could  testify ;  and  who  at 
last  in  self-defence,  shoot  the  rascals  when  caught  in  the  act 
of  stealing  from  their  sheep-folds,  and  who  feel  that  these  two- 
legged  rascals  ought  to  be  shot  down  as  vermin,  and  who 
have  learnt  to  their  cost  that  the  christianized  thieves  are  the 
worst  to  deal  with.     The  missionaries,  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
receive  their  gifts,  will  pander  to  their  vices,  and  even  to  their 
desire  to  secure  the  weapons  of  the  white  man,  more  especially 
if  the  missionary  is  connected  by  marriage,  or  interest  with 
the  official  on  the  Bench,  who  grants  permits  ;  and  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  black  seed  that  kills,  but  grows  not,  and 
sold  as  "  Kaffir  Bibles,"  to  be  stored  up,  until  once  more  the 
time  is  ripe  to  turn  upon  the  white  man.     But  the  missionary 
was  so  kind  to  them  as  to  pass  them  by  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  rebellion.     One  could  admire  some  of  these  men  who  now 
make  no  sacrifice  if  they  would  or  could  teach  the  natives 
the  advantages  of  labour,  instead  of  helping  them  to  ignore 
it,   and  in  their  stations  to  get  married  without  means  to 
multiply  to  the  injury  of  all.     Unfortunately  the  **  Native  " 
question  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  as  now  arranged  for,  but  if 
managed  from  the  vantage  ground,  I  have  shown  in  my  "How 
to  Colonize  South  Africa,  and  by  whom,"  and  with  Kaffir 
Reserves,   and  a  little  management  could  be  solved,    The 
farmer  does  not  want  a  large  population  in  his  districts,  but 
requires  a  certainty  of  hired  servants,  if  he  is  to  be  a  success- 
ful man.     Many  an  undertaking  is  nipped  in  the  bud  for  want 
of  reliable  labour  ;  and  the  want  of  this  labour  is  mainly  due 
to  the  attempt  to  place  him  on  an  equality,  and  to  be  with  all 
his  native  improvidence  rich,  without  labour ;  and  to  keep  up 
his  strength  he  continually  steals   from  the  .white  farmer, 
which  breeds  suspicion,  violence,  and  at  times  shedding  of 
bloody  so  much  so,  that  in  the  time  of  Sir  George  Grey*s 
Governorship,  it  was  lawful  to  take  the  life  of   any  Kaffir 
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found  in  the  kraal  at  night,  or  fleeing  in  possession  of  his 
plunder,  which  was  successful  at  that  time  in  putting  down 
stock-stealing.    Such  is  the  bitter  feeling  against  the  present 
stealing,  that,  as  in  several  instances  of  late,  when  the  Kaffir 
thief  has  been  warned  and  required  to  surrender,  and  upon 
refusing,  shot  dead,  the  accused  have  been  released,  juries 
refusing  to  convict.     Now  much  of  all  this  would  be  prevented 
if  natives  had  their  own  reserves  apart  from  white  habitation 
or  influence.    This  is  the  only  safety-valve  in  a  large  native 
occupation  like  South  Africa ;   for,   singular  to  relate,  the 
same  experience  is  not  found  in  Africa  as  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  America,  and  other  native  territories.   The  natives 
in  those  countries  die  out:  but  in  Africa,  notwithstanding  drink- 
ing and  all  other  conditions  of  destruction  surrounding  them, 
they  positively  increase,  and  in  so  doing,  in  the  centres  of  the 
white  occupants,  steal  without  reserve.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  merchant  who  lives  upon  trading  desires  a  large  dense 
population,  and  thus  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  farmer, 
who  desires  large  tracts  of  land  for  successful  farming.    Now 
even  this  could  be  got  over  if  the  plan  adopted  in  Canada  was 
carried  out  here,  with  locations   and  reserves  totally  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives  ;  and  then  if  the  natives  were  to  be  found 
outside  such  limits,  without  passes,  to  wander  on  pleasure  or 
business,  to  be  punished  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment ;  but 
at  certain  times  to  have  liberty  to  meet  the  trader  on  their 
borders,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  their  raw  produce,  and 
buying  a  fresh  stock  of  goods.    Thus  each  and  all  would  feel 
that  a  limit  and  a  line  was  drawn  between  the  white  and 
black  farmer ;    but  even  this  is  quite  impossible  while  the 
individual   land-hunger  is  encouraged   as  it  is  new.      The 
principal  business  of  both  farmer  and  merchant  is  to  get 
possession   of  native  lands;   and   more  or  less  sedition  is 
stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  the  natives  at  gradually  losing  their 
lands,  and  then  to  be  cut  up  in  farms  and  building  plots,  on 
speculating  conditions.     This  may  be  said  to  be  the  general 
origin  of  all  native  wars  ;  for,  singular  to  relate,  the  Kaffirs  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  quiet  pastoral  people,  but  like  all  other  native 
tribes,  when  the  pressure  of  want  and  their  greed  is  worked 
upon,  they  are  hasty,  and  once  having  committed  themselves 
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against  the  white  man,  the  land-hungerers  cry  out,  "  root  them 
out,"  to  make  way  for  those  who,  having  tirged  and  arranged  for 
the  contest,  hope  to  get  their  share.  But,  alas  I  all  this  is  only 
accomplished  at  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  families,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  taxpayer,  until  John  Bull  asks  himself  upon  what 
principle  he  must  sends  out  his  son  and  his  money  to  assist 
to  crush  out  the  natives.  It  is  all  very  well  for  merchants,  con- 
tractors, and  would-be  German  generals  to  shout  out  **  God 
save  the  Queen,'*  and  call  upon  her  for  help,  when  they  know 
millions  of  John  Bull's  money  will  be  imported  to  buy  South 
African  produce,  and  to  pay  native  and  other  help  to  assist 
in  the  crushing  out.  I  feel  that,  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  this  is  a  crime  against  all,  white  and  black.  For  a  time 
all  seems  well ;  but  the  time  comes  when  the  crushing  out 
having  been  done,  the  soldier  or  volunteer  returns  a  broken 
man,  demoralized  in  every  way,  no  loiiger  fit  to  be  a  perfect 
citizen,  and  always  longing,  after  the  wild  scenes  of  camp 
life,  instead  of  working  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  his  family 
and  country,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  simply  becoming  a 
miserable  loafer,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  kind  and  countrymen, 
until  the  very  Kaffirs  look  upon  such  with  contempt,  as  the 
the  negro  used  to  view  the  poor  white  trash  of  Southern 
America,  and  feql  disgraced  as  a  man,  that  such  men  should 
represent  the  conquering  arm  of  great  England ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  shifty  policy  of  public  men  again  disgusts 
the  Kaffir  ;  for  with  the  constant  see-saw  policy  of  would-be 
statesmen,  they  know  not  how  to  respect  the  Colonial  rule  ; 
and  they  who  can  remember  the  regulations  under  a  Governor 
representing  England,  curse  the  day  when  responsible 
government  gave  them  into  the  care  of  colonial  cabinets  of 
incapables. 

It  gave  me  inexpressible  pleasure  to  find  a  good  school  at 
Kei  Road,  and  I  felt  that  if  it  had  the  advantages  of  water,  &c., 
that  I  have  previously  mentioned,  it  could  be  the  home  of  a 
hundred  boys  for  a  school  term,  its  exhilirating  and  buoyant 
atmosphere  giving  the  scholars  health  and  strength  for  their 
future.  The  township  being  but  young,  it  could  not  boast  of 
its  cathedral  nor  its  tabernacle,  but  of  an  earnestness  worthy 
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of  a  better  response,  H  could  boast  of  its  conventicles  suited 
for  churchmen,  and  non-conformists.  I  was  assured  that 
charity  and  good-will,  with  a  full  relish  of  a  large  dish  of 
gossip,  which  with  all  honesty,  no  one  feels  too  proud  about. 
Well,  well,  human  nature  is  the  same,  a  little  fact,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  imagination,  if  not  a  perfect  cure  ;  it  is 
a  great  remedy,  for  the  destruction  of  gossip  is  full  occupa- 
tion. Evil  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do. 
One  misfortune  of  all  small  communities  is  the  meeting  of  all 
in  common  at  public  schools.  As  an  old  earnest  advocate 
of  all  on  a  common  equality  before  the  law,  and  full  liberty  to 
s^  who  recognise  the  full  rights  of  others  ;  still  there  are  those 
who  feel  more  at  home  in  their  individual  seminary  than  in  a 
common  school  for  all  to  sit  in  ;  and  it  is  always  an  advan- 
tage if  the  school  is  large  enough  to  sub-divide  the  scholars. 
A  large  room  is  always  one  means  of  creating  better  discipline ; 
for  the  more  a  boy  feels  that  it  is  better  to  obey,  so  that  he 
may  know  how  to  command,  is  a  great  advantage  to  scholars 
and  teachers.  It  keeps  boys  apart,  who  perhaps  from  loss  of 
a  father,  or  guardian,  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  and 
learned  vile  language,  and  who  without  knowing  it  become 
objectionable  for  others  to  come  into  contact  with,  and  in 
their  ignorance  defy  and  insult  their  best  friend — ^the  teacher, 
and  who  fail  to  recognise  the  full  value  of  education  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

THE  INCOMPARABLE  PLEASURES  OF  A 

CULTIVATED  MIND. 

Oh  I  bloat  of  HeaTea,  whom  not  the  languid  longi 

Of  loxnry,  the  iTren  !  not  the  bribes 

Of  wrdid  wealth,  nor  aU  the  gandj  spoils 

Of  pageant  honour,  can  sedooe  to  leare 

Those  eTer-blooming  sweets,  whioh  from  the  store 

Of  Nature  fair  imagination  calls 

To  charm  the  enlirened  seal !  What  though  not  all 

Of  mortal  oflBipTing  can  attain  the  heights 

Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  possess 

Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state ; 

Yet  Nature's  oare,  to  all  her  children  just, 

With  richer  trsasores  and  an  ampler  state 

Sndowi  at  large  whatarar  happj  man 
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Will  deign  to  me  them.    Hii  tlie  oUj*i  pomp. 

The  raraJ  hononrf  his.    Whatever  adomi 

The  priDoelj  dome,  the  oolamn,  and  the  aroh  ; 

The  breathing  marbles  and  the  lonlptared  gold. 

Beyond  the  prood  poMessor*!  narrow  claim 

His  tnnefal  breast  enjoys.    For  him  the  spring 

Distils  her  dews,  and  finom  the  silken  gem 

Its  laoid  leares  unfolds;  for  him  the  hand 

Of  Autnmn  tinges  erery  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  bloshes  like  the  mom. 

Each  passing  hoar  sheds  tribate  from  her  wings ; 

And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk, 

And  lores  onfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  breese 

Flies  o'er  the  meadow ;  not  a  clond  imbibes 

The  setting  snn*s  refulgence ;  not  a  strain 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  nnreproTcd.    Not  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only  ;  for  the  attentiye  mind, 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powerSi 

Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 

To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 

Within  herself  this  eloquence  of  loie, 

This  fair  inspired  delight ;  her  tempered  powers 

Befine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractire  mien. 

But  if  to  ampler  prospects,  if  to  gate 

On  nature*s  form,  where  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces,  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  eternal  majesty  that  weighed 

The  world's  foundations— if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye^then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change,  and  nobler.    Would  the  forms 

Of  serrile  customs  cramp  her  generous  powers  P 

Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  P 

Lo !  she  appeals  to  Nature,  to  the  winds 

And  rolling  wares,  the  sun*s  unwearied  oonrsei 

The  elements  and  seasons :  all  declare 

For  what  the  eternal  Maker  has  ordained 

The  powers  of  man  s  we  feel  within  ourselreB 

His  eneigy  dirine.    He  tells  the  heart, 

He  meapsy  He  made  ns  to  behold  and  lore 

What  He  beholdi  aod  Iowm,  the  general  orb 
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Of  life  and  being ;  to  be  great  like  Him, 

Beneficent  and  aoti?e.    Thns  the  men 

Whom  Natore*!  work  can  charm,  with  Gk>d  Himaelf 

Hold  oonyerBe ;  grow  fikmiliar,  daj  bj  day. 

With  His  conceptions,  act  npon  Hia  plan ; 

And  form  to  His,  the  relish  of  their  sools. 

Akcnsidi,  1775. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  ten  times  too  much  is 
expected  from  the  teachers  of  the  young,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible, without  ahnost  immolating  himself  upon  the  altar  of 
duty,  for  any  man  to  teach  all  day  both  sexes,  and  fulfil 
Church  duties  on  week  days  and  Sundays.  If  we  would  that 
our  children  understand  the  rudiments  of  all  knowledge,  a 
careful  attention  to  this  fact  is  needed.  Ample  time  must  be 
given,  and  also  a  liberal  salary,  if  anxiety  for  bread  is  not  to 
impair  the  teacher's  ability.  With  delight  I  pay  my  re- 
spect and  homage  to  the  public  teacher  of  Kei  Road.  May 
he  long  live  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  teach  the  young.  I  know 
of  no  nobler  work  than  to  teach  and  instruct  those  who  need 
knowledge;  and  although  I  may  differ  from  the  spurious 
teachers  of  the  day,  still  this  is  one  of  the  many  hard  worked 
members  of  what  might  be  the  Church  of  the  day  and  of  the 
people,  and  I  feel,  as  the  teacher  of  my  boys,  grateful ;  and 
that  he  was  indeed  as  in  Goldsmith  described  (the  village 
preacher,  schoolmaster,  and  friend  combined). 

THE  VILLAGE  PREACHER. 

Near  jonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  manj  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There  where  a  few  torn  shmbs  the  place  disclose, 
The  Tillage  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose, 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  jear ; 
Bemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e*er  had  chang^,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place, 
Unskilfol  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
Bj  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  Tarjing  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  hsd  learned  to  priie. 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  hense  was  known  to  all  the  Tagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  reliered  their  pain. 
The  kogremembered  beggar  was  his  goest. 
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Whose  beard  detoending  iwept  his  aged  breast  ; 
The  rained  spendthriit  now  no  longe**  proad, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allowed  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  hj  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  woands,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  cratch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won  I 
Pleased  with  his  gnests,  the  good  man  learned  to  gkyw, 
And  quite  forgot  their  yioes  in  their  woe  ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gare,  ere  oharitj  began. 
Thus  to  relicTe  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  eren  his  failings  leaned  to  yirtne's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  erery  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  heart,  reproved  each  doll  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way, 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  roTcrend  champion  stood.    At  his  control, 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  straggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise. 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  Tenerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway  ; 
And  fools,  who  cahie  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  seal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed  ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  wore  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughs  had  rest  in  heaven : 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

It  is  a  delight  to  me  to  know  that  education  is  now  considered 
to  be,  not  only  the  duty  of  the  State,  but  also  of  all  parents,  to 
assist  and  see  that  their  children  are  educated.  That  will  enable 
them  to  know  bow  to  live,  and  what  to  live  for.  Mechanical 
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education  is  good  in  its  way,  and  can  be  given  by  the  young 
teacher,  although  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  middle-aged 
'  instructor  is  better,  and  secures  more  deference  on  the  part 
of  the  scholars.  A  religious  teacher  certainly  should  not  be 
a  young  mechanical  preacher.  We  want  men  of  experience, 
as  well  as  of  knowledge  and  learning.  How  is  it  possible  for 
a  young  man  who  has  passed  through  no  trouble,  or  loss  of 
near  and  dear  kindred,  to  understand  or  feel  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  of  Christ,  and  to  give  comfort  to  the  weary  and 
heayy  laden,  when  he  knows  nothing  of  the  realities  of  the 
life  of  modern  days?  The  age  of  "parroting"  must  give 
place  to  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  all  known  facts,  and 
form  a  very  different  standpoint  than  is  prescribed  at  our 
school  boards  and  other  institutions.  In  the  future  we  must 
have  genuine  histories,  not,  as  it  seems,  fit  for  Whig  and 
Tory  to  hash  up ;  but  a  perfect  account  of  all  who  have 
done  and  died  for  truth  and  country's  sake.  A  good  and 
just  reason  why  certain  families  should  assist  in  governing 
this  England  of  ours  if  ever  the  opportunity  occurs.  I  trust 
yet  to  give  a  History  of  England  that  will  be  written  truth- 
fully, not  as  written  by  men  who  could  not  call  their  body, 
mind  or  pen  their  own,  and  who  write  to  uphold  all  wrongs 
and  dynasties,  irrespective  of  the  facts  and  truths.  For  a 
more  general  belief  in  the  rights  of  all  to  education,  I  sub- 
join an  extract  from  Macauly  on 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE. 

"  I  believe,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  means  of  education  for  the  common  people.  This 
proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  implied  in  every  definition  that 
has  ever  yet  been  given  of  the  functions  of  a  government.  About 
the  extent  of  those  functions  there  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion  among  ingenious  men.  There  are  some  who  hold 
that  it  is  the  business  of  a  government  to  meddle  with  every 
part  of  the  system  of  human  life ;  to  regulate  trade  by  bounties 
and  prohibitions,  to  regulate  expenditure  by  sumptuary  laws, 
to  regulate  literature  by  a  censorship,  to  regulate  religion  by 
an  inquisition.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  assign 
to  government  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  action.    But  the  very 
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narrowest  sphere  that  ever  was  assigned  to  government  by 
any  school  of  political  philosophy  is  quite  wide  enough  for 
my  purpose.  On  one  point  all  the  disputants  are  agreed. 
They  unanimousl}'  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
government  to  take  order  for  giving  security  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  members  of  the  community. 

This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  education  of 
the  common  people  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  securing  our 
persons  and  our  property  ?  Let  Adam  Smith  answer  that 
question  for  me.  He  has  expressly  told  us  that  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made,  particularly  in  a  commercial  and  highly 
civilized  society  between  the  education  of  the  rich  and  the 
education  of  the  poor.  The  education  of  the  poor,  h^  says, 
is  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  commonwealth.  Just 
as  the  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  leprosy  from  spreading  among  the  people,  he 
ought  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  moral  distempers  which  are  inseparable  from  ignorance. 
Nor  can  this  duty  be  neglected  without  danger  to  the  public 
peace.  If  you  leave  the  multitude  uninstructed,  there  is 
serious  risk  that  their  animosities  may  produce  the  most 
dreadful  disorders. 

The  most  dreadful  disorders  I  These  are  Adam  Smith's 
own  words  ;  and  prophetic  words  they  were.  Scarcely  had 
he  given  this  warning  to  our  rulers,  when  his  prediction  was 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  the 
riots  of  1780.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  find  in  all  history 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  proposition,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
common  people  makes  the  property,  the  limbs,  and  the  lives 
of  all  classes  insecure.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  grievance, 
at  the  summons  of  a  madman,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
rise  in  insurrection.  During  a  whole  week  there  is  anarchy 
in  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  European  cities.  The 
Parliament  is  besieged.  Your  predecessor  sits  trembling  in 
his  chair,  and  expects  every  moment  to  see  the  door  beaten 
in  by  the  ruffians  whose  roar  he  hears  all  round  the  house. 
The  peers  are  pulled  out  of  their  coaches ;  the  bishops  in 
their  lawn  are  forced  to  fly  over  the  tiles;  the  chapels  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  buildings  made  sacred  by  the  law  of 
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nations,  are  destroyed.  The  house  of  the  Chief  Justice  is 
demolished.  The  little  children  of  the  Prime  Minister  are 
taken  out  of  their  beds,  and  laid  in  their  night  clothes  on  the 
table  of  the  Horse  Guards — the  only  safe  asylum  from  the 
fury  of  the  rabble.  The  prisons  are  opened ;  highwa)rmen, 
house-breakers  and  murderers  come  forth  to  swell  the  mob  by 
which  they  have  been  set  free.  Thirty-six  fires  are  blazing 
at  once  in  London.  The  Government  is  paralysed  ;  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Empire  are  shaken. 

Then  came  the  retribution.  Count  up  all  the  wretches  who 
were  shot,  who  were  hanged,  who  were  crushed,  who  drank 
themselves  to  death  at  the  rivers  of  gin  that  ran  down  Holborn 
Hill,  and  you  will  find  that  battles  have  been  lost  and  won 
with  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  life.  And  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  calamity — a  calamity  which,  in  the  history  of  London, 
ranks  with  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great  Fire  ?  The  cause 
was  the  ignorance  of  a  population  which  had  been  suffered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  palaces,  theatres,  temples,  to  grow  up 
as  rude  and  stupid  as  any  tribe  of  tattooed  cannibals  in  New 
Zealand— I  might  say,  as  any  drove  of  beasts  in  Smithfield 
market. 

The  instance  is  striking ;  but  it  is  not  solitary.  To  the 
same  cause  are  to  be  ascribed  the  riots  of  Nottingham,  the 
sack  of  Bristol,  all  the  outrages  of  I^ud,  Swing  and  Rebecca  ; 
beautiful  and  costly  machinery  broken  to  pieces  in  York- 
shire, barns  and  hay-stacks  blazing  in  Kent,  fences  and 
buildings  pulled  down  in  Wales.  Could  such  things  have 
been  done  in  a  country  in  which  the  mind  of  the  labourer  had 
been  opened  by  education  ;  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  taught  to  revere 
his  Maker,  taught  to  respect  legitimate  authority,  and  taught 
at  the  same  time  to  seek  the  redress  of  real  wrongs  by  peace- 
ful and  constitutional  means  ? 

This,  then,  is  my  argument  :-^It  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  protect  our  persons  and  property  from  danger ;  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  common  people  is  a  principal  cause  of 
danger  to  our  persons  and  property  ;  therefore  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  the  common  people  shall  not 
be  grossly  ignorant/' 
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And  what  is  the  alternative  ?  It  is  universally  allowed 
that,  by  some  means,  Government  must  protect  our  persons 
and  property.  If  you  take  away  education,  what  means  do 
you  leave  ?  You  leave  means  such  as  only  necessity  can 
justify — means  which  inflict  a  fearful  amount  of  pain,  not 
only  on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  connected 
with  the  guilt}'.  You  leave  guns  and  bayonets,  stocks  and 
whipping  i>osts,  tread-mills,  solitary  cells,  penal  colonies  and 
gibbets.  See,  then,  how  the  case  stands.  Here  is  an  end 
which,  as  we  all  agree,  governments  are  bound  to  attain. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  it.  One  of  those  ways 
is  by  making  men  better  and  wiser,  and  happier.  The  other 
way  is  by  making  them  infamous  and  miserable.  Can  it  be 
doubted  which  we  ought  to  prefer  ?  " 

Once  let  the  people  be  educated  aright,  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  the  people  making  revolutions,  for  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  such  instructions  and  practices  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, as  will  create  such  wretchedness  and  produce  all 
these  errors.,  therefore  the  views  of  Lord  Brougham  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AND  THE  CONQUEROR. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  the  adversaries  of  improve- 
ment are  more  wont  to  make  themselves  merry  than  with 
what  is  termed  **The  march  of  intellect  ;  '  and  I  confess  that 
I  think,  as  far  as  the  phrase  goes,  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is 
a  very  absurd,  because  a  very  incorrect  expression.  It  is 
little  calculated  to  describe  the  operations  in  question.  It  docs 
not  suggest  an  image  at  all  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the 
true  friends  of  mankind.  It  much  more  resembles  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  of  all  improvement.  The  conqueror  moves 
in  a  march ;  he  stalks  onward  with  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war — banners  flying,  shouts  rending 
the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music  pealing  to  drown 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain. 

Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He 
meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless 
mankind ;  he  slowly  gathers  around  him  those  who  are  to 
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further  their  execution  ;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances 
in  his  humble  path  labouring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has 
opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up 
by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be 
compared  with  anything  like  a  march,  but  it  leads  to  a  far 
more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than 
the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever 
won. 

Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of 
mankind — I  have  found  labouring  conscientiously,  though 
perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation ;  wherever  I 
have  gone  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship, 
among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably 
active  French  ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering, 
resolute,  industrious  Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the 
laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I 
have  found  them  among  the  high-minded  Italians ;  and  in 
our  own  country,  thank  Heaven,  they  everywhere  abound, 
and  their  number  is  every  day  increasing. 

Their  calling  is  high  and  holy  ;  their  fame  is  the  prosperity 
of  nations ;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in 
proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far  oflf  in  their  own  times.  Each 
one  of  those  great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul 
in  patience,  performs  his  appointed  work  ;  awaits  in  faith  the 
fulhlment  of  the  promises ;  and,  resting  from  his  labours, 
bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works 
have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious 
epitaph,  commemorating  *♦  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend, 
and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy." 

The  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  monopo- 
lists for  want  of  knowledge,  and  owing  to  this  one  fact  often- 
times, they  who  would  teach  and  give  the  b€  st  inforniation 
that  would  enable  all  men  to  keep  themselves,  are  the  least 
understood.  The  time  must  come  when  the  |>eople  will  be 
able  to  judge,  and  in  judging,  act  on  and  up  to  their  belief, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws,  political  facts,  social 
laws,  with  full  information  of  all  land  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  how  the  present  rulers,  with  so  little  knowledge, 
regulate  and  plunder,  to  their  present  advantage  and  the 
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people's  loss,  but  which  will  all  end  when  true  knowledge 
covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas.  The  pleasures 
of  knowledge  as  here  given,  will  indeed  give  bliss. 

PLEASURES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

"  Not  to  know  at  large  of  thingB  remote 
From  Qse  obscare  and  sabtle,  bnt  to  know, 
That  which  before  q8  lies  in  dailj  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." — Miltox. 

It  is  noble  to  seek  truth,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  find  it.  It  is 
the  ancient  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  that  knowledge  is 
better  than  riches  ;  and  it  is  deeply  and  ^*  sacredly'*  true.  To 
mark  the  course  of  human  passions  as  they  have  flowed  on  in 
the  ages  that  are  past ;  to  see  why  nations  have  risen,  and 
why  they  have  fallen  ;  to  speak  of  heat  and  light,  and  the 
winds ;  to  know  what  man  has  discovered  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath  ;  to  hear  the  chemist  unfold  the 
marvellous  properties  that  the  Creator  has  locked  up  in  a 
speck  of  earth ;  to  be  told  that  there  are  worlds  so  distant 
from  our  own,  that  the  quickness  of  light,  travelling  since  the 
worlds'  creation,  has  never  yet  reached  us ;  it  is  worth  while 
in  the  days  of  our  youth  to  strive  hard  for  this  great 
discipline. 

To  wander  in  the  creations  of  poetry,  and  grow  warm  again 
with  that  eloquence  which  swayed  the  democracies  of  the  Old 
World ;  to  go  up  with  great  reasoners  to  the  first  cause  of 
all,  and  to  perceive,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissolution  and 
decay  and  cruel  separation,  that  there  is  one  thing  unchange- 
able, indestructible  and  everlasting  ;  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  pass  sleepless  nights  for  this  ;  to  give  up  for  it  laborious 
days ;  to  spurn  for  it  present  pleasures  ;  to  endure  for  it 
afflicting  poverty;  to  wade  for  it  through  darkness,  and 
sorrow,  and  contempt,  as  the  great  spirits  of  the  world  have 
done  in  all  ages  and  in  all  times. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  his  mind  vigorously  and  well,  whether 
there  is  not  a  satisfaction  in  it,  which  tells  him  he  has  been 
acting  up  to  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  existence  ?  The 
end  of  nature  has  been  answered  ;  his  faculties  have  done 
that  which  they  were  created  to  do— not  languidly  occupied 
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upon  trifles,  not  enervated  by  sensual  gratification,  but 
exercised  in  that  toil  which  is  so  congenial  to  their  nature, 
and  so  worthy  of  their  strength. 

A  life  of  knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  injury  and  crime. 
Whom  does  such  a  man  oppress  ?  With  whose  happiness 
does  he  interfere  ?  Whom  does  his  ambition  destroy  ?  And 
whom  does  his  fraud  deceive  ?  In  the  pursuit  of  science  he 
injures  no  man,  and  in  the  acquisition  he  does  good  to  all. 

A  man  who  dedicates .  his  life  to  knowledge,  becomes 
habituated  to  pleasure  which  carries  with  it  no  reproach  ; 
and  there  is  one  security  that  he  will  never  love  that  pleasure 
which  is  paid  for  by  anguish  of  heart — his  pleasures  are  all 
cheap,  all  dignified  and  all  innocent ;  and  as  far  as  any 
human  being  can  expect  permanence  in  this  changing  scene, 
he  has  secured  a  happiness  which  no  malignity  of  fortune  can 
ever  take  away,  but  which  must  cleave  to  him  while  he  lives, 
ameliorating  every  good,  and  diminishing  every  evil  of  his 
existence. 

I  solemnly  declare,  that,  but  for  the  love  of  knowledge,  I 
should  consider  the  life  of  the  meanest  hedger  and  ditcher  as 
preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest  man  in  existence, 
for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the  Persians 
burn  on  the  mountains — it  flames  night  and  day,  and  is 
immortal  and  not  to  be  quenched !  •  Upon  something  it  must 
act  and  feed — upon  the  pure  spirit  of  knowledge,  or  upon  the 
foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions. 

Therefore,  when  I  say,  in  conducting  your  understanding, 
love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love,  with 
a  love  coeval  with  life ;  what  do  I  say  but  love  innocence ; 
love  virtue  ;  love  purity  of  conduct ;  love  that  which,  if  you 
are  rich  and  great,  will  sanctify  the  providence  which  has 
made  you  so,  and  make  men  call  it  justice ;  love  that  which, 
if  you  are  poor,  will  render  your  poverty  respectable,  and 
make  the  proudest  feel  it  unjust  to  laugh  at  the  meanness  of 
your  fortunes  ;  love  that  which  will  comfort  you,  adorn  you, 
and  never  quit  you  ;  which  will  open  to  you  the  kingdom  of 
thought,  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of  conception,  as  an 
asylum  against  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  and  the  pain  that 
may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer  world ;  that  which  will  make 
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your  motives  habitually  great  and  honourable,  and  light  up  in 
an  instant-  a  thousand  noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of 
meanness  and  of  fraud. 

Therefore,  if  any  young  man  has  embarked  his  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on  without  doubting  or 
fearing  the  event ;  let  him  not  be  intimidated  by  the  cheerless 
beginnings  of  knowledge,  by  the  darkness  from  which  she 
springs,  by  the  difficulties  which  hover  around  her,  by  the 
wretched  habitations  in  wliicli  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and 
sorrow  which  sometimes  journey  in  her  train;  but  let  him  ever 
follow  her  as  the  Angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  genius 
of  his  life.  She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day 
and  exhibit  him  to  the  world  comprehensive  in  requirements 
fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reasoning, 
prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows  in  all  the  relations 
and  in  all  the  offices  of  life.  Sydney  Smith. 

REAL    NOBILITY. 

Search  we  the  springs 

And  backward  trace  the  principle  of  things — 
There  shall  we  find  that  when  the  world  began, 
One  common  mass  composed  the  monld  of  man  ; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bostow«)d  ; 
And  kneaded  np  alike  with  moistened  blood. 
The  same  almighty  power  inspired  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  formed  the  seals  the  same  ; 
The  facalties  of  intellect  and  will 
Dispensed  with  eqnal  hand,  disposed  with  equal  skill, 
Like  liberty  indulged,  with  choice  of  good  or  ill. 
Thus  bom  bom  alike,  from  yirtne  first  began 
The  difference  that  first  distingaished  man  from.  man. 
He  claimed  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
Bub  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 
Warned  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame, 
He  winged  his  upward  flight,  and  soared  to  fame : 
The  rest  remained  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 
This  low — Cthough  custom  now  directs  the  course)— 
As  Nature's  institute,  is  yet  In  force, 
Uncancelled,  though  diffused :  and  he  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  virtuous  kind ; 
Though  poor  of  fortune  of  celestial  race  ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  calls  him  base. 

John  Dbtdkt,  1681, 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


Gleeson*s  Town,  at  Kei  Road,  was  a  speculative  failure, 
and  one  felt,  that  as  a  private  attempt  to  secure  other  people's 
money  for  dry  erfs  or  flats  for  houses,  success  was  not 
deserved.  It  is  abominable,  as  at  Cathcart,  with  water  run- 
ning from  the  mountain  to  every  house  and  erf,  creating  damp 
and  sudden  attacks  of  rheumatism,  that  it  should  be  specula- 
tive without  due  regard  to  the  future  public  interests.  In 
America  they  know  how  to  lay  out  their  towns  in  fine  broad 
avenues  and  regular  blocks ;  but  in  a  hot  climate,  as  South 
Africa,  too  much  is  left  to  the  individual  taste  of  those  who 
have  control  in  the  districts  where  towns  are  mapped  out. 
All  these  attempts  to  enrich  Governments,  or  private  enter- 
prises, must  be  condemned  and  stopped.  All  lands  for  a 
township  should  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  town,  and  then,  as  population  is  increased  and  houses 
are  required,  they  should  be  built  with  Municipal  Legal 
Tender  Money.  Of  course  some  allotments  might  be  kept 
open  for  the  erection  of  halls,  and  even  chapels  and  churches, 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  all  who  needed  such.  I  have 
explained  this  fully  in  my  **  How  to  Construct  Public  Works 
without  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Loans,  or  the  Burden  of  Interest," 
and  this  question  is  of  vital  importance  to**  Outcast  London,*' 
and  the  outcasts  of  all  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  our 
Colonies.  At  the  present  time  all  towns  are  in  the  debt  grip  of 
the  waiters  for  interest,  and  it  will  be  only  by  means  of  Legal 
Paper  Money — usable  for  all  purposes  of  trade — issued  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  that  towns  and  other  borrowers  for 
public  works  can  free  themselves  from  the  gold  money  and 
bank  lords  who  are  eating  up  the  towns  by  means  of  their  lent 
money  and  absorption  in  the  form  of  interest.     Landlords, 
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so-called,  arc  bad,  and,  as  monopolists  of  the  earth's  surface, 
must  be  removed  ;  but  house  and  money  lords  are  worse  — 
eating  up  night  and  day  the  produce  of  the  workers,  under 
pretences  of  good  will  and,  in  some  cases,  philanthrop3%  and 
when  once  this  is  understood  and  acted  upon,  there  is  hope 
for  the  future  citizens  and  cities  of  the  world  all  over,  without 
exception. 

Having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  time  at  Kei  Road,  I  once 
more,  with  my  family,  took  the  train  for  my  old  city.  King 
William's  Town,  and  the  garden  which  I  had  made  out  of  a 
waste  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  had,  in  practice,  en- 
deavoured to  make  two  blades  of  grass  and  trees  to  grow, 
where  before  all  was  barren  and  waste,  and  an  eyesore  to  all. 
This  was  the  patient  outcome  of  many  j^ears  of  labour  and 
means  ;  but  certain jy,  owing  to  want  of  experience,  rain,  and 
other  causes,  without  that  rew^ard  fairly  expected  ;  but  still  1 
urge  all  to  make  an  effort  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Nature,  and 
from  out  of  her  interior  womb  live  in  peace  and  contentment. 
Cain,  as  a  tiller  of  soil,  was  a  man  compared  to  our  modern 
cattle  breeders  and  slayers,  and  well  w^ill  it  be  when  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  thought  more  of  than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Man's  teeth  and  nails  show  that  he  is  master  over  all,  and 
that  he  can  eat  of  everything ;  but  for  purity  of  body  and 
mind  the  herbivorous  is  preferable  to  the  carnivorous,  and 
when  we  return  to  a  regular  course  of  vegetable  nourishment 
there  will  be  full  work  on  the  soil  and  a  good-will  toward 
men  not  known  of  yet.  Fortunately,  science  is  now  helping 
man  to  cease  to  be  the  mere  physical  drudge  on  the  earth,  for 
with  well-fed  horses — the  outcome  of  a  good  supply  of  Indian 
com — a  man  can  sit  in  a  most  dignified  manner  on  his  plough, 
and  while  ploughing,  sow  and  cover  up,  and  thus  economise 
time,  and  afterwards  with  patent  harrows,  clean  and  purify 
the  soil,  while  Nature  with  her  copious  rains,  and  the  sun 
with  its  heat,  gives  the  increase  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  when  Nature,  with  all  her  powers,  has  ripened  her  fruits, 
and  given  the  only  true  cost  of  values  in  the  production  of 
her  corn  and  produce,  again  man,  with  his  self-acting  mowers, 
reapers,  binders,  lifters,  crushers,  grinders,  and  baggers,  can 
accomplish  all  in  the  field  of  growing  produce  ;  and  from  the 
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variety  and  need  of  intelligence  to  accomplish  all  this,  the 
very  labour  ceases  to  be  a  task,  and  becomes  a  pleasure. 
With  time  and  labour,  I  felt  that  I  could  have  made  my  small 
plot  of  land  an  earthly  paradise  ;  nothing  was  wanted  but 
patience,  skill,  intelligence,  and  labour  combined  to  make  all 
things  possible,  and  with  a  daily  supply  of  earth's  gifts  fresh 
from  growing,  I  could  have  wished  for  no  heaven  such  as 
materialists  picture,  with  all  its  animalism,  and  a  full  satis- 
faction of  its  coarser  nature,  and  ever  rejoicing  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  was  not  alloyed  by  the  said-to-be-fact, 
that  millions  were  in  torture,  with  no  such  future  happy 
prospect  before  them.  Why  a  Dante  Purgatory,  which,  with 
its  prospect  of  once  emerging,  and  when  the  very  mountains 
heave  and  the  very  hills  shout  with  joy  when  another  soul 
was  saved,  was  preferable  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Eternal 
torture.  No,  no,  you  miserable  Hell  Tortures!  Truth  is 
against  you  and  your  ideas. 

My  little  spot  by  the  side  of  the  Buffalo,  with  its  orange 
groves,    and    their    delicious    perfumes,   the   sight    of    the 
hundreds  of  apples,  apricot,  peach,  vine,  and  other  fruit  trees 
in  full  foliage,  and  its  varied  blossom,  and  its  after  fruit,  was 
so  heavenly  an  experience,  that  I  felt,  indeed   I  oft  had  been 
there,  and  still  would  go,  for  it  was  indeed  with  all  my  little 
ones,  wife  and  friends,  a   heaven  below  that  gave  no  desire 
for  an   unknown    heaven   above.     I    am    no    advocate    for 
a  materialistic,  physical,  animal,  or  sensual  existence  alone. 
I  know  too  well  the  rich,  full,  incomparable  enjoyment  of  all 
intellectual  life,  and  knowing  it,  can  urge  with  all  my  heart 
and  strength,  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  all  human  life  as  far  as 
possible  from  our  modern  cities  of  fast  living.    It  is  true  now, 
as  in  the  past.  Nature  made  the  country  and  man  the  town, 
and  if  all  reformers  mean  well,  and  desire  that  human  life 
should  be  free,  and  enjoy  the  same,  it  must  be  by  a  return  to 
country  scenes  and  enjoyments  that  all  this  is  to  be  secured. 
I  have  mentioned  the  full  enjoyment  from  Labour's  efforts, 
and  must  leave  to  a  better  pen  than  mine  to  tell  of  all  Nature's 
fragrance,  from  her  unaided  efforts,  that  charm  the  lover  of 
Nature ;  the  early  singing  birds,  the  wild  flowers  and  their 
rich  scents,  far  exceeding  all   manufactured  essences;   the 
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buds  and  blossoms  of  wild  nature  ;  compelling  the  looker-on, 
who  sees  in  Nature  a  charm  in  everything,  to  revel  and  realise 
that  Earth  can  indeed  be  an  Eden  without  the  fear  of  a 
Serpent,  or  the  danger  of  eating  forbidden  apples,  that  would 
compel  the  attendance  of  Etherial  Beings  with  wings  and 
swords  to  keep  man  from  enjoying  the  Eden  and  Paradise 
that  the  knowledge  he  has  formed  has  helped  him  to  make, 
and  which  can  be  multiplied  until  the  whole  Earth  is  one  vast 
cultivated  field  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  Human  Nature. 
I  cannot  sing  of  the  realms  of  the  blessed,  and  what  must  it 
be  to  be  there  in  the  Heaven  above  ;  but  I  can  chorus,  with 
my  family,  of  our  little  realm  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo,  and 
say,  I  know  the  Heaven  of  rest  it  could  be ;  and  how  often, 
when  writing  all  this,  1  longed  to  be  there,  and  that  I  longed 
ihat  all  had  the  same  deep  feeling  of  contentment  that  I  ex- 
perienced. Then,  and  now,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Nature, 
supplemented  by  art,  the  outcome  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
centuries,  gone,  gone,  for  ever. 

THE  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTY. 

There  ia  a  roioe  within  me, 

And  'tis  BO  sweet  a  voice, 
That  its  soft  whispers  win  me, 

And  make  my  heart  rejoice. 
Deep  from  my  sonl  it  springeth, 

Like  hidden  melody ; 
And  ever  more  it  singoth 

Thia  song  of  songs  to  me : 
*<  This  world  is  fall  of  beaaty , 

As  other  worlds  above ; 
And  if  we  do  onr  daty, 

It  might  be  fall  of  love" 

If  faith  and  loving  kindness 

Passed  coin  from  heart  to  heart, 
And  bigotry's  dark  blindness 

And  malice  woald  depart ; 
If  men  were  more  forgiving — 

Were  kind  words  often  spoken— 
Instead  of  scorn  and  grieving, 

There  would  be  few  hearts  broken. 
With  plenty  roand  ns  smiling, 

Why  wakes  this  cry  for  bread  ? 
Why  are  crashed  millions  toiling— 

GAimt — dothed  in  ragi'-anfed  P 
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The  mnnj  hillB  and  Talleys 

Blnsh  ripe  with  fniit  and  grain, 
Bat  the  lordling  of  the  palace 

Still  robe  his  fellow  men. 
0  God,  what  hoets  are  trampled 

Amidst  this  press  for  gold  ! 
What  noble  hearts  are  sapped  of  life ! 

What  spirits  lose  their  hold  ! 
And  yet,  npon  this  God-blest  earth, 

Their*s  room  for  every  one ; 
Ungamered  food  still  ripens 

To  waste — retain  the  sun : 
For  the  world  is  fall  of  beauty 

As  other  worlds  above  ; 
And  if  we  did  oar  daty, 

It  might  be  fall  of  love. 

Let  the  law  of  bloodshed  perish — 

War^s  triamphs — gory  splendoor— 
And  men  will  learn  to  cherish 

Feelings  more  kind  and  tender. 
Were  we  faithful  to  each  other, 

We'd  banish  hate  and  crime, 
And  clasp  the  hand  of  brother 

In  every  land  and  clime  ! 
If  gold  were  not  an  idol — 

Were  virtue  only  worth— 
O  there  would  be  a  bridal 

Between  high  heaven  and  earth. 

Were  truth  a  spoken  language, 

Angels  might  talk  with  men 
And  God — illumined  earth  would  see 

The  golden  age  again. 
The  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest — 

The  flower- lips  of  the  sod — 
The  birds  that  hymn  their  rapture 

Into  the  ear  of  God. 
And  the  sweet  wind  that  bringeth 

The  music  of  the  sea — 
Have  each  a  voice  that  siogeth 

This  song  of  songs  to  me; 
This  world  is  full  of  ueauty 

As  other  worlds  above ; 
And  if  we  did  our  duty. 
It  might  be  toll  of  love. 
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Once  in  King,  I  was  among  old  competitors  and  friends, 
and  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  found  all  things  in  a  most 
wretched  condition.     Money,  I  was  told,  had  levanted,  and  I 
was  anxiously  asked  if  I  knew  what  had  become  of  the  one 
thing  in  need,  then  and  there,  money.     Of  course  I  knew,  and 
could  tell  them  how  the  thing  Gold  Money,  limited — as  it  ever 
must  be  from  its  scarcity — had  gone  back  to  the  place  it  had 
come  from — England,  and  that  it  was  the  tendency  of  gold 
in  quantity  enough  at  one  time  and  scarce  at  another ;  but 
that  all  this  would  be  altered  when  the  one  grand  truth  was 
understood    that    independent    of     all    Governments    and 
Cabinets,  it  was  as  easy  to  sell  for  money  as  it  is  now  to  buy 
for  money,  which  I  have  so  fully  explained  in  my  **  Mone}' 
and  its  Use,"  and  which  yet  will  have  to  be  adopted,  if  the 
world  is  to  get  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  that  it  is  now  in. 
The  producing  pilgrims  have  a  load  now  on  their  back,  that 
no  amount  of  praying  will  remove.     It  is  put  there  by  our 
false  and  silly  laws,  regulating  production  and  exchange,  and 
as  production  could  be  carried  out  ad  libitum  so  could   ex- 
change, if  the  conditions  were  so  arranged  by  the  real,  true, 
leaders  of  industry ;  and  one  can  only  see  that  unless  the 
freedom  of  production  and  exchange  is  arranged  for,  that  the 
Bunyans  all  over  the  world,  will,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble 
to  march  on  and  for  ever,  carrying  the  produce-exploiter  on 
his  back,  he  will,  in  his  excessive  hatred  of  all  wrong-doers, 
and  in  his  madness  at   its  continuance,   in    haste   remove 
the  exploiters  and  the  means  of  production.     The  grinding- 
out  process  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  shall  not  last  now  that 
we  know  with  what  ease  and  justice  all  could  be  altered  for 
the  benefit  of  all.     A  market  for  our  goods  is  the  constant 
cry.     Large  stocks  of  goods   and  no  buyers,  and  thus  no 
sales  ;  and  if  by  chance  a  market  and  people  want  and  would 
buy — no  money  ;  and  yet  I  found  in  this  town  some  of  the 
best  and  nrost  intelligent  merchants  of  South  Africa,  and  if 
they  were  asked,  could  not  tell,  in  any  intelligent  way,  why 
money  was,  or  should  be,  so  scarce,  and  who,  as  a  class,  are 
so  interwoven  and  at   the  mercy  of  the  bankers,  would   be 
afraid  to  tell  why,  or  mention  the  fact,  if  they  knew  the 
reason.     Finance  is  never  studied  as  one  of  the  necessary 
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adjuncts  of  a  merchants  business.  Like  the  fly  or  bee,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  busy  in  gathering  up  honey  and  raw  material 
all  the  day,  while  the  banker,  acting  as  the  spider,  sets  his 
web,  which  eventually  absorbs  him  and  all  he  owns.  A 
splendid  sermon  might  be  given,  taking  as  the  subject  *'  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly,*'  as  applicable  in  our  modern  com- 
mercialism of  the  day,  and  which  would  make  many  a 
merchant  groan  inwardly  ;  but,  like  the  Spartan  boy  with  the 
fox  gnawing  out  his  vitals,  would  be  borne  in  silence  for  fear 
the  banker  was  nigh,  and  the  agony  of  the  man  only  under- 
stood, when  found  with  the  poison  cup  at  his  side,  or  his 
throat  cut,  or  in  some  form  or  other,  a  corpse,  either  by  his 
own  hand,  or  what  is  now  so  often  called  heart  disease!  O 
ye  mortals  that  know,  how  many  more  struggles  bankruptcies 
and  suicides  are  we  to  witness  before  the  day  of  commercial 
salvation  arrives  ?  Are  we  for  ever  to  go  on  creating  so  much 
human  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  Moloch  of  money  and 
ignorance  ?  Shame,  shame  upon  the  men  who  know  better, 
but  will  not  alter  the  conditions  that  blast  the  hopes  of  men, 
that  wreck  homes,  impoverishes  their  wives,  and  gives 
poverty  as  an  heritage  to  the  innocent  outcome  of  their  union. 
For  merchants  and  men  merely  to  say  and  repeat  that  times 
are  bad,  and  in  a  doleful  voice  cry  out  bad  times  !  bad  times 
solves  nothing.  There  is  a  cause  for  every  thing,  and  such 
being  the  fact,  the  effect  is  the  outcome,  and  it  is  easily 
accounted  for,  that  if  money  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  the  product  to  exchange  what  the  workers 
of  all  classes  created,  a  monoply  is  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  money  holder,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity 
of  metallic  money,  and  as  all  debts  must  be  paid  in  gold,  the 
holders  of  the  same  lay  on,  in  the  form  of  interest  or  rent, 
all  the  advance  possible,  and  in  so  doing  get  into  their  hands 
other  peoples  property,  in  a  depreciated  form,  and  thus 
enrich  themselves,  not  by  labour,  but  by  fraud,  as  arranged 
for  by  our  legalised  thieves.  Hard  names,  some  may  say,  true  ; 
but  the  time  has  come  for  spades  to  be  known  as  spades ; 
stand  and  deliver,  is  dying  out  on  our  highways ;  come 
and  deliver  is  the  official  written  demand  from  the 
plunderer's  ofl5cial  habitation  of  our  modem  days.     It  is  well 
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known  that,  when  the  hard  money  of  John  Bull  is  plentiful, 
then  high  prices  rule,  and  trade  is  prosperous,  and  all  goes 
as  merry  as  marriage  bells  ;  but  when  this  hard  money  of 
John  Bull  is  scarce,  then  prices  fall,  values  alter,  ruin  steps 
in,  and  destruction  to  all  well-laid  plans  follow.  Now  in 
nature  there  is  a  standard  of  value,  and  there  should  be  a 
positive  one  in  all  mercantile  conditions.  Once  let  the  money 
question  be  made  right,  the  producers  will  be  free,  and  there 
will  be  a  chance  of  certain  prosperity  to  our  producers  of 
our  wealth,  and  a  surer  certainty  for  all  our  exchanges.  This 
matter  I  have  somewhat  explained  in  my  previous  pamphlets, 
and  in  the  **  History  of  the  Free  State,"  written  in  Bloem- 
fontein,  'and  which  will  follow  this  second  •*  Jottings  by 
the  Way;"  and  I  shall,  in  my  third  jottings,  in  every 
particular  point  out  in  my  future  work  on  **  Political 
Economy,"  of  which  I  now  have  the  skeleton  form,  which 
will  supersede  all  other  politically  misleading  works,  now 
called  Political  Economy  ;  but  which  in  reality  are  books 
written  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  producing 
classes  of  all  nations.  I  was  amused  at  the  expressions  of 
earnest  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  friend,  who  could  see  far 
enough  to  endorse  my  views,  on  the  madness  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  whole  Cabinet  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  flounder- 
ing on  the  wave  of  the  unknown.  The  mad  War-Sprigg 
party  were  bad ;  but  the  Scanlen  dodgers  and  tax  raisers 
were  simply  unscrupulous  tricksters";  they,  to  gain  the  Dutch 
vote,  pandered  to  the  Free  State  on  the  rebate  on  Customs 
with  a  kind  of  half-promise  that  they  would  make  no  objection 
to  rob  the  Colony  to  satisfy  the  highway  railway-men  of  the 
Republic,  so  called,  of  the  Free  State  ;  but  which,  owing  to 
the  want  of  wise  men,  had  simply  degenerated  into  a  big 
family  concern  of  the  old  office  seekers,  who  held  office  and 
secured  pay  because  no  one  desired  a  change.  The  Dutch 
were  afraid  of  change,  and  thus,  as  I  shall  show  in  the 
**  History  of  the  Free  State,"  which  will  expose  the  mean- 
ness and  mendacity  of  its  officials,  the  so  much  vaunted 
President  Brand  to  the  trickery  of  its  general  and  lowest 
ofl&cials,  and  when  discussing  the  rebate  of  customs  to  show 
the  meanness  of  the  whole  plot.     It  was  quite  a  refreshing 
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pleasure  to  me  who  had  resided  in  Bloemfontein,  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State,  and,  therefore,  as  one  that  could  and  can 
speak  with  knowledge  and  authority,  to  find  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Cape  Mercury  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  of  the  Free 
State,  and  the  impudence  and  folly  of  the  accidental  office- 
holders of  the  colony.  The  alteration  of  the  taxes,  driving 
trade  to  Natal,  was  a  political  blunder,  and  a  crime  at  such  a 
time,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  and  to  spread  wider  desolation, 
they  stopped  all  public  works  in  progress  throughout  the  colony, 
and  the  mushroom  premier — Scanlen — felt  at  least,  in  his 
littleness,  he  must  run  to  England  to  beg  a  loan  to  get  out  of 
the  difficulties,  and  in  so  borrowing,  pay  to  the  money-lords 
of  England,  another  ;^2 50,000  per  year  on  the  ;^5,ooo,ooo 
secured.  Surely  all  these  disgraceful  arrangements  will  com- 
pel the  electors  to  send  men  of  independence  to  Parliament, 
to  arrange  in  the  future  for  better  conditions.  O  !  that  its 
colonists  did  but  understand  my  plan  of  "  How  to  Construct 
Public  Works  without  the  burden  of  Interest,'*  and  adopt  the 
plan  of  Abraham  DeVilliers,  of  Wellington,  for  a  National 
Bank. 


In  oor  requirmenta  bid  legal  tenders  ohase 

All  fear  of  want  from  Laboar'a  atardy  race ; 

Bid  aqDedaots  be  formed  to  bring  the  rilla 

Of  pnreet  water  from  the  neighboaring  hills ; 

Bid  dams  expand  where  yoath  maj  safely  float ; 

Bid  deepened  streams  the  health  of  towns  promote : 

Bid  foantains  open,  pablic  works  and  ways  extend ; 

Bid  temples  worthier  of  Art  and  Science  ascend; 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangferooa  sloit  contain : 

The  dam  perfected  break  the  roaring  stream 

And  roll  obedient  rirers  throngli  the  land. 

Lastly,  let  GoTerment  snch  wages  g^ve 

On  pablic  works  that  all  may  toil  and  live ; 

Then  all  who  toil  will  find  life  pass  along 

Bappier  sostained  bj  labonr  than  by  wrong ; 

Then  will  oor  virtooDS  mechanics  be  better  fed, 

Nor  constant  anxiety,  nor  destitation  dread. 

And  all  aronnd  them,  rising  in  the  scale, 

Of  comfort,  prove  that  humanity's  laws  pre?ail : 

ThcEe  are  the  riches  that  the  Free  State  wonld  secure ; 

These  are  Imperial  workS|  and  worthy  of  Kings. 
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To  issue  its  own  colonial  money,  based  upon  immoveable 
securities.  Then  indeed  all  might  have  been  well  for  South 
Africa,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  colonists  gradually  being  cruci- 
fied between  the  twin-giant,  thieves,  money  and  landlords,  until, 
in  desperation,  the  Dutch — and  rightly  so — feel  that  they  w«5^ 
bum  the  parchments  that  have  been  created,  binding  them- 
selves and  their  children  to  these  giant  robbers.  One  can, 
with  a  prophetic  eye,  see  that  the  Saxon  in  his  rage  will  not 
be  as  merciful  as  the  French  Commune  were  in  1871,  when 
they  could  have  burned  the  whole  of  the  parchment  represen- 
tative of  debts,  created  by  the  French  Napoleon  Guttenberg 
exploiters.  The  constant  burden  created  by  these  public 
debts  must  at  last  create  revolutions,  even  in  the  stolid 
Dutchman,  and,  if  backed  up  by  the  energetic  Saxon  colonists, 
away  goes  the  representative  parchment  deeds  that  have 
been,  and  are  so  constantly  being  made  to  the  injury  of  the 
wealth  creators.  The  same  argument  and  results  will  fall  on 
England  if  there  is  not  a  change  for  the  right,  in  making 
public  debts,  based  upon  the  creating  of  public  money  for 
public  works,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  countries,  by  means 
of  colonial  and  other  money — as  explained  in  my  "  Money 
and  its  Use."  As  one  crying  out  in  the  wilderness,  I  urge  all 
Reformers  to  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest,  all  these 
suggestions.  Freedom  of  land  without  freedom  of  money  will 
but  aggravate  matters  in  the  future  ;  and  one  feels  that  unless 
men  of  Bertham  and  Dyer's  stamp  are  returned,  instead  of  a 
laughing  sham — Buck — Him  or  the  Parliamentary  Verse 
Fool  of  a  Ghoul  of  KafFraria,  who  live  by  their  folly-tricks, 
which  certainly  are  not  the  politics  of  any  other  reasonable 
being  in  the  colony  ;  and  who,  if  they  had  their  deserts,  in 
mercy,  would  be  sent  to  Rob  bin  Island  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  the  benefit  of  all  other  tortured  wretches,  who  are 
annoyed  by  their  impertinent  insolence,  audacity,  mendacity 
and  brutality.  The  cruel  need  on  the  part  of  all  commercial 
and  agricultural  men  to  be  constantly  on  the  spot  of  their 
business,  prevents  many  a  good,  sterling  man  from  sparing  or 
wasting  his  time  in  the  midst  of  the  Office  seekers,  who  mouth, 
rave  and  rant  of  loyalty — as  if  it  was  possible  for  a  German  to 
talk  of  loyalty  to  England,  or  its  colony,  in  any  sense,  that  an 
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Englisman  understands  its  meaning — but  who  act  their  mad- 
ness in  the  hope  of  getting  the  ins  out,  and  themselves  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber  is  bad  ;  but  with  such  canting  foreigners 
to  hold  the  purse-strings,  and  to  be  in  office,  would  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  Colonial  Revolution,  to  the  extermination  of 
such  imported  warlike  impostors.  The  Election  of  1884  in 
Cape  Town,  gave  a  fair  sample  of  what  these  men  are  capable 
of,  if  allowed  a  latitude ;  but,  which  Englishmen,  being  fore- 
warned, are  armed  against.  The  modern  German  Bismarcks, 
the  true  descendants  of  their  jumping  ancestors,  who,  but  for 
the  watchful  eye  and  the  fear  of  the  strong  right  hand  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  would  like  to  put  their  thieving  hands  upon 
the  sterling  Dutch  in  Hollow-land,  in  the  German  Ocean,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  past  upon  Schleswig-Holstein,  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  whothink  if  they 
can  command  Cape  Town  they  can  admit  the  Lilliputian 
Fleet  of  the  Fatherland,  and,  in  the  name  of  a  new  set  of 
North  Sea  Rovers,  take  possession  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as 
another  evidence  of  their  thievish  propensities,  as  in  the 
case  of  Angra  Pequena. 

THE  CAPE  GERMAN  COLONY. 

The  Germans  who  have  established  themselves  at  Angra 
Pequena,  on  the  west  coast,  appear  to  be  disposed  to  carry 
things  with  a  high  hand.  That  they  have  a  right  to  be  there 
is  challenged  by  parties  in  Cape  Town,  who  hold  prior 
cessions  from  the  chiefs ;  but  that  they  should  attempt  to 
collect  custom's  dues  at  the  cannon's  mouth  is  rather  too 
rich.  The  schooner,  Louis  Alfred^  returned  to  the  bay  and 
reported  that  Mr.  Ludertz,  the  leader  of  the  German  party, 
threatened  to  open  fire  on  him  if  he  did  not  pay  common 
dues.  The  plucky  skipper — a  Norwegian,  named  Jensen- - 
promptly  ran  up  the  British  ensign,  and  invited  Ludertz  to 
commence  firing,  but  that  worthy  gentleman  thought  twice  of 
his  rash  threat,  and  caved  in. 

The  Angra  Pequena  affair  will  always  mark  the  annals  of 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  with  disgrace.  Lord  Granville  has 
been  before  now — most  disrespectfully — styled  the  "old 
woman  of  diplomacy.*'     Prince  Bismarck  is  known,  on  the 
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other  hand,  as  "  the  man  of  blood  and  iron."  Between  ^sudi 
antagonists  victory  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  In  Loid 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  Prince  Bismarck  has  beioo^ 
now  recognised  rivals  worthy  of  respectful  treatment.  For 
Lord  Granville  or  Lord  Derby,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears 
to  think  any  kind  of  treatment  good  enough.  Germany  wants 
Angra  Pequena ;  England  wants  it  too.  England  has  a 
prior  claim,  and  hesitates  before  Lord  Granville  can  make 
up  his  mind,  to  have  the  courage  of  common  sense.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  no  such  timidity.  What  Germany  wants, 
Prince  Bismarck  takes  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  now,  after 
a  series  of  feeble  diplomatic  despatches  and  manoeuvres,  con* 
sisting  mainly  of  strategic  movements  to  the  rear,  Lord 
Granville  yields  altogether.  We  do  not  accuse  Liberalism  or 
the  Liberal  party  of  the  failure.  To  Lord  Granville,  and  in 
a  lesser  measure  to  Lord  Derby,  belongs  the  honour  of  lower- 
ing England's  flag ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Radical  and 
Liberal  press  throughout  the  country  that,  in  this  matter  at 
least,  they  have  not  forgotten  that  a  Liberal  is,  after  all,  an 
Englishman.  In  unmeasured  terms  they  have,  almost  ox^ 
and  all  denounced  Lord  Granville's  **  pusillanimity'* — to 
use  a  shorter  word  might  sound  offensive.  It  is  indeed  almost 
always  nowadays  the  misfortune  of  the  Liberal  party  to  be 
betrayed  by  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  ot  the  country.  As  before,  it  will  be  found  that  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  such  blunders  abroad  as  this  of 
Angra  Pequena  will  occupy  a  front  place  in  the  indictment 
which  ministers  will  have  to  answer. 

According  to  the  Frankfort  Gazette^  Bismarck  purposes  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  series  of  annexations  in  South  Africa, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  the  South  Pacific,  each  being 
evidently  aimed  at  British  interests.  The  German  Chancellor 
had  better  have  a  care  what  he  is  about.  England  will  not 
remain  for  ever  under  the  rule  of  the  **  lie-do wn-and-be- 
kicked"  party,  and  when  a  change  of  Government  takes 
place,  Germany  will  be  likely  to  find  that  her  *'colonifil 
policy"  has  only  created  for  her  a  number  of  wasps'  nests. 

Mr.  Pilgram  deliberately  chooses  to  pervert  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  said.  Our  objection  is  not  to  Mr.  Wieaeir, 
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as  a  German,  but  to  an  organisation  of  Germans,  as  such,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  an  Election  in  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Pil- 
gram  would  have  that  there  are  900  German  residents  in  Cape 
Town,  of  whom  only  400  are  registered  electors.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  state  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  do 
state  is,  that  the  founders  of  this  league  have  themselves 
boasted  that  they  have  at  command  900  votes,  and  that  they 
are  determined  that  at  this  election  '*  German  influence  " 
shall  be  felt.  It  argues  no  sort  of  hostility  whatsoever  to 
the  German  element  in  our  population,  when  we  deprecate 
with  all  the  force  at  our  command  as  being  likely,  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  to  convert  Cape  Town  into  a  sort  of  second  New 
York — this  splitting  up  of  the  population  into  so  many 
Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch,  English  and  German  camps.  We 
heartily  detest,  as  we  have  all  along  said,  the  sectional  organi- 
sation ;  but  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  its  value  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes,  and  deliberately  say  that  counter  organisation 
is  its  only  effectual  deterrent.  The  truth  must  be  told  at 
times.  If  it  is  not  to  be  told  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
when  should  it  be  told  ?  And  the  truth  is  that  very  many  of 
the  electors  need  at  this  juncture  a  very  plain  reminder  of 
their  duty.  There  are  two  facts  which  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon, 
but  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  remembered  now.  The 
first  is — that  this  is  a  British  territory ;  and  the  second  is^ 
that  there  are  many  persons  in  it  enjoying  the  full  privileges 
of  citizenship  who  have  never  taken  the  one  formal  step  by 
which  their  claim  to  such  privileges  would  be  placed  entirely 
beyond  the  pale  of  dispute.  We  say  it  of  German,  French, 
Dutch,  Swedish  and  Danish  immigrants  all  the  same ;  their 
position  in  this  country  is  either  that  of  foreign  residents  or 
colonists,  who  have  formally  and  deliberately  adopted  this  land 
as  their  own.  If  they  are  foreign  residents,  not  prepared  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came,  nor  prepared  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Sovereign  of  this  country — for  it  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  citizens  of  two  States — what  claim  have  they 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  country?  If 
they  take  the    formal    step   of    naturalisation,  their  claim 
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to  that  participation  is  placed  entirely  beyond  dispute,  and 
they  will  be  hailed  as  fellow-subjects  with  open  arms,  and  by 
none  more  heartily  than  ourselves.  But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
From  the  beginning  of  the  British  occupation  down  to  the 
present  year  there  were  but  seventy  of  the  whole  number  of 
foreigners  who  came  to  reside  in  this  colony,  and  who  have 
participated  largely  in  the  control  of  its  aflfairs,  who  ever 
became  naturalised.  It  may  be  said  that  the  process  was  a 
troublesome,  tedious,  and  costly  one,  but  that  cannot  be  said 
now  ;  Mr.  Scanlen's  Act  of  last  Session  having  made  the  pro- 
cess as  simple  as  anything  of  the  kind  could  be,  and  reduced 
the  official  charges  to  the  merely  nominal  sum  of  twenty 
shillings.  Less  than  thirty  persons,  we  believe,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  Act,  and  we  revert  to  the  position,  that  any 
resident  of  foreign  nationality  who  wishes  to  participate  in  the 
government  of  the  country  should  at  least  give  such  earnest 
of  his  determination  to  become  one  with  us  as  would  be 
given  by  the  taking  of  this  one  formal  step.  There  is  to  be  a 
meeting  of  the  German  electors  to-night,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Wiener,  and  we  trust  that 
candidate  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  his  audience  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  have  really 
no  valid  claim  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
country  until  they  have,  like  himself,  formally  acquired  the 
sMus  of  a  citizen. 

To  show  that  the  same  spirit  exists  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony  as  in  the  west,  I  take  over  from  the  Cape  Mercury  ^ 
which  fully  exposes  the  position  there,  and  the  unanswer- 
able reply  of  Mr.  Malcolmes  to  the  sham  broker. 

MR.  SCHERMBRUCKER'S  LATEST. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  is  issued  with  this  paper  to-day,  containing  a 
translation  of  an  address  to  the  German  electors  of  this  divi- 
sion, by  Mr.  F.  Schermbrucker,  and  a  translated  reply  thereto 
by  Mr.  H.  Malcomes.  The  history  of  the  first  document  is 
briefly  this.  It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Schermbrucker  and  Mr. 
Goold  were  very  much  interested  in  the  German  farmers  who 
were  gathered  at  the  Market  office  on  Saturday  to  receive 
their  money,  and  very  soon  after  it  was  discovered  that  a 
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large  broadside,  carefully  done  up  in  a  paper  band,  had  been 
issued  to  these  people.  Being  in  the  German  language  it 
took  some  time  to  translate  ;  but  when  it  was  translated,  men 
who  know  Mr.  Schermbrucker  well,  were  astonished  at  its 
language  and  at  its  doctrines.  Being  a  translation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  quibble  about  a  word  or  two ;  there  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  comment  without  verbal  niceties. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about  the  present 
election  is,|that  while  Mr.  Goold  is  the  candidate  he  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  politics  ;  this  has  to  be  said  for  him  by  Mr. 
Schermbrucker.  Another,  and  almost  equally  extraordinary 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Schermbrucker  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of 
his  candidate  ;  and  nothing  against  Messrs  Dyer  and  Warren. 
In  the  letter  under  remark,  Mr.  Dyer  is  lauded  to  the  skies, 
and  no  criticism  is  made  on  any  part  of  Mr.  Warren's  ticket. 
The  letter  tries  to  make  capital  out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
committees,  Mr.  Schermbrucker  ignoring  the  well-known 
fact  that  he  would  gladly  have  run  Mr.  Blaine,  had  not  some 
personal  difficulty  arisen  between  them,  and  had  not  Mr. 
Blaine  been  considered  too  late. 

Party  politics  are  allowed  considerable  range,  but  we  are 
surprised  at  Mr.  Schermbrucker  sowing  broadcast  national 
jealousy,  which  must  bear  fruit  long  after  the  election  is  over. 
What  does  he  mean  by  specially  calling  the  German  farmers 
"  dear  countrymen  ?  '*  Is  he  not  an  Englishman,  and  are  not 
those  whom  he  addresses  colonists  ?  Why  then  seek  to 
create  a  feeling  in  their  minds  against  other  colonists  ?  Nor 
18  this  all,  for  positive  untruths  are  written  to  mislead  these 
people.  The  letter  says  the  Scanlen  Ministry  «*  have  become 
powerless  against  the  Kaffirs  and  Fingoes  ;  so  much  so  that 
this  abominable  and  disgraceful  Government  is  not  even  able 
to  secure  to  you,  German  immigrants,  your  promised  rights  of 
commonage  on  the  pastures  of  your  own  villages,  for  fear 
that  the  blacks  be  ourtailed  in  their  cattle  pastures.  The 
abominable  and  cowardly  Government  dare  not  protect  you 
by  law  against  the  disgraceful  seizures  of  your  cattle  by  these 
insolent  blacks.*' 

The  truth  is  all  the  other  way.  The  Izeli  Fingoes  were 
moved  beyond  the  Kei,  because  they  could  not  live  in  peace 
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with  the  German  farmers ;  and  when  some  mention  was  made 
of  selling  that  land,  Mr.  Irvine  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
German  settlers.  This  Government,  too,  created  the  police 
force,  and  the  statement  that  they  are  afraid  to  catch  native 
thieves  is  disproved  by  the  records  of  every  police  station. 
Apparently  utterly  reckless  of  his  words,  Mr.  Schermbrucker 
has  endeavoured  to  raise  feeling  against  the  natives  (whose 
votes  he  would  gladly  have  this  week  if  possible)  by  saying 
that  vast  tracts  of  land  can  be  found  for  natives,  while  none 
can  be  given  to  farmers'  sons.  Mr.  Schermbrucker  knows 
better ;  perhaps  he  also  believes  that  "  a  lie,  which  is  only 
half  a  lie,  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies.'* 

Mr.  Malcomess  has  ably  replied  to  this  document ;  and  a 
translation  of  that  letter  we  give  in  the  supplement  also.  We 
need  not  say  anything  about  the  dragging  in  of  Mr.  Irvine's 
name  by  Mr.  Schermbrucker.  We  could  not  condescend 
to  discuss  questions  of  taste  with  him.  This  may  pass,  but  it 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

One  remark  more  must  be  made.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while  Mr.  Schermbrucker  gives  most  dangerous  advice  about 
discarding  the  solemn  pledges  of  requisitions,  he  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  himself.  On  Thursday  evening  he  urged 
the  electors  to  give  only  one  vote  to  Mr.  Goold,  and  throw 
the  other  one  away.  On  Saturday  morning  he  announced 
that  one  vote  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Goold  and  that  the 
other  may  be  recorded  for  Mr.  Dyer.  The  truth  is  Mr. 
Schermbrucker  wants  to  win  any  way,  and  whether  Mr.  Dyer 
is  returned,  or  Mr.  Goold,  he  wishes  to  say  he  did  it.  He 
had  better  give  up  this  child's  pla}',  and  find  out  what  he 
really  wants.  The  constituency  is  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
noisy  declamation,  or  by  secretly  issued  manifestos  of  worse 
than  doubtful  morality.  Mr.  Goold  can  say  nothing  for  him- 
self. Is  not  that  enough?  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Warren— r 
running  together  because  every  elector  has  two  votes — ^but 
perfectly  independent  candidates,  have  shown  their  political 
wisdom  and  ability,  and  therefore  do  not  fail  to  vote  for  them 
on  Friday  next.^Vote  for  Warren  and  Dyer. 

COUNTRYMEN. 
This  morning  I  saw  a  pamphlet  spread  about,  signed  by 
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F.  Schermbnicker,  and  headed  **  A  Littie  more  Light  for  the 
Clearing  up  of  Certain  Dark  Tricks,  Ac,  &c." 

I  have  perused  this  pamphlet  very  carefully  to  discover  dark 
tricks.  These  I  have  now  found,  and  they  are  the  contents 
of  this  pamphlet  with  which  Mr.  Schermbrucker  intends  to 
blind  our  eyes. 

People  like  Mr.  Schermbrucker,  who  make,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  a  living  out  of  their  speeches,  imagine  that  they  can 
make  others  believe  that  black  is  white,  and  white  is  black. 

Although  I  am  not  a  politician  by  profession,  my  interests 
in  the  country  are  so  extensive,  that  I  follow  public  affairs 
with  great  attention ;  and  I  have  this  advantage  over  Mr. 
Schermbrucker,  that  I  am  impartial,  while  he  is  at  present 
blinded  with  hatred  to  a  party. 

The  tacts  are  simply  these,  that  not  a  single  word  of  Mr. 
Schermbrucker*s  statements  is  true ;  the  truth,  however,  is 
that  while  he  is  filled  with  blind  hatred  against  the  present 
Ministry,  he  would  sacrifice  the  entire  prosperity  of  the 
country  to  overturn  the  present  Government. 

The  debts  which  Mr.  Schermbrucker  reproaches  the 
Government  with,  have  been  contracted  through  the  mad 
Basuto  war,  to  which  Mr.  Schermbrucker  lent  Mr.  Sprigg  a 
helping  hand. 

Mr.  Sprigg's  Government  was  simply  an  eruption  of  a 
gigantic  swindle.  Lands  belonging  to  the  Kaffirs  were 
annexed  by  him,  and  he  made  war  right  and  left,  as  if  he  was 
German  Emperor  instead  of  a  Minister  of  a  poor  dried-up 
colony.  The  consequence  is  the  present  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  colony  would  simply  have  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin, 
had  not  Parliament  kicked  Mr.  Sprigg  and  his  associates  out, 
and  given  the  reins  to  Mr.  Scanlen. 

The  money  which  every  one  of  us  has  now  to  pay  for 
direct  or  indirect  taxes,  has  been  squandered  away  by 
colonels,  captains,  and  so  on,  under  Mr.  Sprigg's  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Schermbrucker  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  law  of 
1882,  under  which  every  young  German  can  obtain  empty 
landf  was  made  by  Mr.  Sprigg ;  it  was  passed  by  the  Scanlen 
Mioistty. 
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The  laws  from  which  you  frame  your  own  statutes  for 
your  villages,  and  govern  your  own  affairs,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Scanlen,  not  by  Mr.  Sprigg. 

Mr.  Sprigg  had  jio  time  to  make  useful  laws.  He  only 
made  war  and  expended  money  on  generals  and  command- 
ants, who  continually  conquered  backwards  in  Basutoland. 

Mr.  Shermbrucker  is  still  more  in  the  wrong  regarding  the 
personalities  of  the  candidates  put  up  for  election. 

Who  is  his  favourite,  Mr.  Goold  ?  What  has  he  done  ? 
Can  anyone  say  that  he  ever  did  as  much  good  as  will  go  on 
the  point  of  a  pin  ?     No,  and  a  thousand  times  no  1 

In  my  opinion  he  is  totally  unfit  to  represent  anybody  in 
Parliament.  He  is  so  utterly  incapable  that  here,  in  King 
William's  Town,  where  this  man  resided  such  a  long  time,  he 
is  not  even  any  longer  elected  for  the  Town  Council. 

While  he  was  a  candidate  in  the  Parliamentary  Elections 
about  nine  years  ago  in  opposition  to  Peacock,  I  was  per- 
suaded by  Mr.  Shermbrucker  to  vote  for  the  former  and 
against  the  latter.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Goold, 
and  believed  in  Mr.  Shermbrucker  telling  me  that  Goold  was 
a  qualified  man.  Fortunately  Goold  was  rejected.  Soon 
after  I  met  him  in  the  Town  Council,  and  I  lelt  very  much 
disappointed  with  Mr.  Goold's  abilities. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  to  advise  you,  do  not 
elect  Mr.  Goold  ;  he  is  incapable  of  representing  you. 

Now,  you  will  ask,  why  is  Mr.  Shermbrucker  so  eager  to 
get  Mr.  Goold  into  Parliament  ? 

I  will  tell  you  ;  because  Mr.  Goold  must  dance  when  and 
how  Mr.  Shermbrucker  whistles ;  and  if  you  look  at  Mr. 
Goold  you  must  say  that  it  must  be  a  pretty  dance. 

As  regards  Mr.  Dyer,  I  need  say  but  a  few  words  to  you. 
He  is  so  imiversally  liked  and  known,  that  even  Mr.  Scherm- 
brucker  cannot  help  saying  «  Elect  him,"  and  which  I  can 
only  repeat. 

Concerning  the  question  who  to  elect  for  the  second  man — 
Goold  or  Warren — there  is  littte  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  in 
all  those  who  saw  the  two  candidates  at  the  nomination,  that 
Mr.  William  J.  Warren  is  ten  thousand  times  better  than  Mr. 
Goold. 
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Mr.  William  J.  Warren  is  not  an  orator  like  Mr.  Schwrm- 
bnicker ;  but  he  is  a  good  farmer — his  and  your  interest  are 
the  same.     If  it  is  raining  on  his  land>  it  rains  on  yours  also 
if  the  Kaffirs  steal  from  you,  they  steal  likewise  from  him. 

If  anybody  has  any  interest  to  see  the  Kaffirs  kept  in  order; 
it  is  Mr.  William  J.  Warren,  and  not  Goold. 

Mr.  Schermbrucker  saying  that  Mr.  William  J.  Warren, 
will  favour  the  Kaffirs  at  the  expense  of  the  European  farmers 
is  trickery  of  Mr.  Schermbrucker,  in  order  to  blind  yours  eyes 
with  sand.  In  fact,  the  only  recommendation  which  Mr. 
Goold  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Schermbrucker,  is  that  he 
does  what  Mr.  Schermbrucker  tells  him. 

Although  Mr.  Schermbrucker  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and 
t  like  to  see  him  in  Parliament,  especially  in  opposition,  I 
cannot  very  well  see  why  we  should  send  a  useless  man,  and 
not  a  single-headed,  but  a  double-headed  Schermbrucker  to 
Cape  Town ;  besides  I  cannot  see  what  Mr.  Schermbrucker 
intends  to  do  in  Cape  Town  with  such  an  ugly  second  head 
as  that  of  Mr.  Goold  ! 

Mr.  Irvine  I  need  not  defend.  He  has  done  that  often 
enough  energetically  himself  in  front  of  Mr.  Schermbrucker. 
But  this  I  may  say,  that  I  hope  Mr.  Schermbrucker  will  be 
as  useful  to  the  country  as  Mr.  Irvine  has  been. 

If  I  can  advise  you  as  an  independent  friend,  elect  Mr. 
William  J.  Warren,  the  farmer,  for  agriculture  must  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament ;  and  elect  Mr.  F.  Dyer,  the  merchant, 
for  no  country  flourishes  without  commerce.  Do  not  elect 
Mr.  Goold,  for  he  is — well  I  don't  know  what  he  is. 

Sincerely  yours,  H.  Malcomes. 

Europe  may  put  up  with  a  land  occupation,  but  the  sea, 
nay,  not  even  the  German  Ocean,  so  called,  shall,  while 
England  can  man  a  war-ship  or  a  privateer,  be  the  private 
property  of  the  Germans.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
England  desired  any  land  occupation  of  Europe  other  than 
she  has.  The  Emperor  and  i^-nobles  of  Germany  are  a 
terror,  and  the  evil-doers  to  the  producers  of  the  German 
Empire  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  German  Hano- 
verian Guelph,  the  whelp  of  a  Northern  destroyer.    The 
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connection  has  been  a  curse  to  Englishmen ;  the  continuation 
of  the  same  is  a  daily  insult  that  calls  for  removal.  To  be 
ruled  by  a  good  German  might  be  a  treat,  but  at  present  it  is 
a  treat  unknown  in  England.  To  be  dragooned  and  robbed  in 
the  name  of  law  by  a  band  of  ever  increasing  German  plun- 
derers is  getting  intolerable.  They  are  not  only  a  curse  to 
us,  but  in  their  Russian  official  capacity  as  Emperors  and 
Governors,  a  constant  menace,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Jews,  in  their  financiering  schemes  and  plunderings,  must 
go  home  to  Judea,  and  settle,  if  they  will,  in  their  New  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  in  like  proportion  the  Germans  must  retire  from 
Russia  and  England.  The  land  of  all  nations  must  be  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  and  the  hand  of  no 
foreigner  must  levy  a  tax  upon  its  inhabitants.  This  is  as 
applicable  to  England  as  to  other  countries.  Robbery  without 
consent,  as  in  the  past,  is  shameful,  and  a  better  and  a  holier 
system  of  fair  hiring  and  bartering  must  be  the  future 
arrangement  of  all  people,  and  will  be  so,  when  no  hereditary 
thieves  utilise  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  all  countries  to  the 
contrary.  While  on  this  subject,  think  of  the  impudence  on 
the  part  of  a  Portuegese  Governor  maintaining  that  they,  the 
foreigners,  have  the  right  to  control  the  River  Congo  or  the 
Livingstone,  and  all  the  land  in  the  sources  of  its  supply,  in- 
dependent of  any  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants ;  and  when  such  bare-faced  robbery  is  main- 
tained, not  a  cry  of  opposition  from  the  Aborigines  Society, 
or  the  Church  as  by  Law  maintained.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
steal  '*  has  been  erased  from  the  Decalogue  of  the  well-paid, 
filthy  lucre-loving  parsons  of  what  is  misnamed  the  "  English 
Church.'*  Truly,  as  Shakespeare  said,  **  this  is  a  mad  world 
my  masters,**  that  such  facts  are  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  social,  political 
school-master  is  needed  in  the  world  to  shout  the  glad  tidings 
of  honesty,  peace  and  good-will,  if  not  from  on  High,  at  least 
in  this  world  of  ours  ? 

It  was  with  keen  pain  I  learnt  that  men  in  this  foremost 
city  were  unable  to  get  work,  although  they  were  willing  to 
labour  on  a  footing  with  the  natives ;  and  yet,  with  this 
fact  so  prominent,  in  the  face  of  all,  the  Government  is  still 
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spending  money  for  immigrants  to  fiood  the  overstocked 
labour-market.  In  the  past,  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  came 
across  many  a  so-called  immigrant,  who  took  advantage  of 
being  carried  to  this  colony,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  country.  It  is  something  outrageous  that  German 
hobby-de-hoys  from  their  cities  should  be  brought  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  colonists,  or  John  Bull,  as  agricultural  assistants, 
who  positively  admitted  they  knew  not,  when  growing,  the 
difference  between  a  turnip-top  or  the  bine  of  a  potatoe  ;  and 
thus,  when  in  the  colony,  continued  to  live  out  as  a  living 
fraud,  to  the  injury  of  the  white  man  already  in  the  towns. 
Well  may  the  colonists  complain  ;  no  l^nd  at  los.  an  acre,  to 
be  paid  for  in  ten  years,  was  come-atable  for  the  colonists, 
but  for  these  wastelings  of  German  cities,  with  all  their 
brazen  insolence,  since  they  trampled,  by  sheer  weight  of 
machinery  and  artillery  at  Sedan,  and  elsewhere,  due  to  the 
foregone  treachery  of  a  Bazaine  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  march  into  Paris.  The  Germans  fancy  they  are  all- 
conquering.  It  may  please  them  to  think  so ;  but  they  may 
take  the  word  of  an  Englishman,  that  a  United  France, 
under  a  Republic,  will  prove  a  very  different  opponent  to  a 
gang  of  mercenaries— officers  who  had  not  the  heart  to  lead 
on  the  soldiers  of  France  when  they  demanded.  France 
never  missed  her  millions  of  francs,  but  she  cannot  forget 
that  her  sons  and  daughters  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  cry  to 
her  for  conjugal  restitution,  and  as  time  rolls  on,  will  not  cry 
in  vain.  The  future  fighting  in  Europe  will  be  most  appalling ; 
but  fight  they  will,  and  the  next  European  war  will  be  so 
horrible  that  the  people  will,  in  a  bloody  sweat,  ask  for  what 
reason  do  they,  at  the  bidding  of  hereditary  monarchs  and 
peers  shed  the  blood  of  their  brethren  the  proletariat ;  and 
then  in  an  unmistakeable  way  tell  the  crowned  heads  to  move 
on,  so  that  peace  and  good-will  may  once  more  dwell  on  the 
earth.  At  present,  monarchs  and  the  gang  of  exploiters, 
know  not  the  dignity  of  the  Gospel  of  Labour,  and  while  they 
do  not  desire  to  work  themselves,  look  upon  those  who  do 
with  contempt,  unless  they,  the  lookers-on,  reap  the  reward 
of  such  labours.  What  an  age  to  live  in,  when  two-legged, 
two-armed,  ten-fiinger«d  beings  in  the  shape  of  men,  desire  to 
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secure  the  labour  of  other  men,  and  who  are  too  proud  to 
work,  but  not  too  proud  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  in  various 
ways,  who  know  no  shame  while  they  so  steal,  and  who, 
as  we  may  often  see,  call  themselves  independent,  while 
living  upon  the  earnings  of  those  who  are  in  their  grip.  We 
could  forget  and  forgive,  if  they  would  but  admit  their  right 
to  live  upon  the  bequest  of  their  friends,  and  then  end  their 
obligation  to  the  past,  or  what  their  friends  may  have  left 
them  ;  but  to  place  the  same  out  in  such  forms  that  they  can 
call  upon  the  soldier  and  the  policeman  to  force  out  of  labour's 
hands  the  results  of  its  toil  is  becoming  intolerable,  and  must 
cease  somehow,  either  in  an  extended  co-operative  form  in 
an  individual  groove.  All  labourers  must  be  entitled  to  the 
product  of  their  hands,  for  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  he 
or  she  who  does  not  give  an  equivalent  for  what  is  received, 
is  a  legal  and  a  conventional  thief,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
known,  and  comprehended,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties 
and  people. 

THE  UNREGARDED  TOILS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Alas !  what  Moret  tean  are  ahed ; 

What  wonnded  ipirits  bleed ; 
What  loYing  hearts  are  seyered, 

And  jet  man  takes  no  heed  ! 

He  goeth  in  his  dally  ooorse^ 

Made  fSftt  with  oil  and  wine ; 
And  pitieth  not  the  weary  souls 

That  in  his  bondage  pine ; 
That  man  for  him  the  masj  wheel— 

That  deke  for  him  the  mine ! 

Nor  pitieth  he  the  ohildren  small. 

In  noisy  fiiotories  dim, 
That  all  day  long,  lean,  pale  and  faint 

Do  heavy  work  for  him  ! 

To  him  they  are  bnt  as  the  stones 

Beneath  his  feet  that  lie ) 
It  eatereth  not  his  thoughts  that  they 

From  him  olaim  sympathy ; 
It  entereth  not  his  thoughts  that  Qod 

Heareth  the  sofferer's  groan^ 
That  in  His  righteoos  eye  their  Uym 

Are  preoions  as  his  own*  W«  Howm^ 
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At  such  times  as  this,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  blessing  if  the 
public  understood  how  to  construct  their  public  works  by 
means  of  public  money.  Many  and  various  are  the  public 
needs — the  draining  of  rivers,  the  enclosure  of  lands,  the 
marrying  of  labour  to  soil,  the  opening  up  of  all  mineral 
wealth,  the  constructing  of  all  public  works,  such  as  the 
poem  previously  given  so  beautifully  describes. 

On  my  rambles  I  was  disgusted  to  meet  an  old  German, 
a  one  foot  in  the  grave  old  man,  who  lost  a  good  wife 
through  over-work  and  physical  exhaustion  through  the  con- 
stant demands  made  upon  her  by  her  husband,  this  never- 
satisfied  young  asthmatical  old  man,  and  she  at  last  in 
disgust,  and  the  constant  burden  of  child  bearing,  gave 
up  and  died  in  anguish,  thereby  freeing  herself  from 
future  toil  and  disappointment.  This  young-old  withered 
man,  in  his  early  dotage,  took  to  himself  a  bed-warmer,  like 
David  of  old,  in  the  form  a  young  woman.  This  was  bad, 
but  the  outcome  was  worse,  for  a  young  family  of  consump- 
tive, asthmatical,  small,  puny,  wizened  weaklings,  was  added 
to  the  living  mass  of  human  life  in  King,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  if  a  sudden  death 
had  overtaken  them  all.  This  old  man,  in  no  real  or 
imaginary  hope,  could  possibly  live  to  see  them  grown  up, 
and  yet,  to  satisfy  his  lust  and  animalism,  he  must  create  re- 
sponsibilities at  a  time  of  life  when  least  able  to  provide  for 
the  family  of  the  first  wife,  much  less  a  large  family  by  the 
second,  and  at  a  period  when  all  such  liabilities  should  have 
decreased  rather  than  increased.  When  will  it  be  con- 
sidered as  foolish,  nay  more,  unwise,  for  an  old-young  man  to 
marry  when  less  capable  of  toiling,  as  it  must  be  considered 
for  a  young  man,  without  a  due  regard  for  responsibilities,  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  State  of  Matrimony  ?  When  will  the 
knowledge  and  morality  of  the  age  protest  against  the  union 
of  Spring  and  Winter  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  future 
responsibilities  ?  In  such  instances,  the  gratification  of  self 
is  a  living  crime,  and  a  never  to  be  forgotten  crime  against  the 
innocent  outcome,  if  old  young  men  made  old,  perhaps,  entirely 
through  a  total  disregard  of  all  the  natural  laws  that  should 
be  known  and  observedi  and   then    through  such  flagrant 
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inolation  find  themselves  sick,  as  the  Africander  would  say, 
or  ill,  as  we  the  English  comprehend  ;  let  them,  if  in  need  of 
attention,  secure  a  nurse  to  wait  upon  them ;  but  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  consistent  and  commonly  decent,  forbear  from 
being  fathers  to  weak  and  diseased  children. 

These  remarks  as  fully  apply  to  the  union  of  young 
diseased  persons.  How  often  have  I  witnessed  the  one  foot 
in  the  grave  young  men  and  women  in  the  colony,  and 
especially  in  Bloemfontein,  where  they  have  resided  in  the 
full  hope  that  they  could  remove  all  traces  of  consumption, 
by  inhaling  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  uplands  of  South 
Africa,  and  who,  after  a  few  years  of  selfish  gratification  have 
died,  leaving  a  sickly  offspring  to  be  a  source  of  pain  and 
trouble  to  others,  until  early  death,  giving  pain  again,  in  its 
turn,  has  removed  them  from  all  earthly  scenes.  Surely  the 
time  must  come,  when  it  will  be  considered  as  necessary  for  all 
to  kindly  prohibit  marriage  between  sickly  persons,  as  it  will 
be  to  secure,  on  behalf  of  the  public  house-doctors,  who  shall 
certify  that  all  habitations  are  fit  for  occupation,  not  as  now, 
all  left  to  mere  chance  and  fancy.  One  is  sometimes  disposed 
to  think  that  with  all  the  general  knowledge  of  the  day, 
these  things  are  fully  known  and  understood ;  but  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  doctors  to  have  sick  people  on  their  books, 
and  a  continuation  of  work  in  patching  up  the  children  so 
long  as  the  funds  last,  as  it  is  the  same  on  the  part  of  all 
ministers  to  solemnise  weddings  with  diseased  couples,  and 
the  uniting  of  black  with  white — as  I  have  witnessed  in 
Bloemfontein  by  its  Bishop  and  the  Hon.  Rev.  B.  L)rttelton— 
simply  to  secure  the  funds  to  keep  open  their  church  shop. 
What  have  we  come  to  when  our  Bishops  and  the  sons  of 
our  Peers  will  unite  for  better  or  worse,  thief  so-called 
black  brethren,  that  positively,  without  desiring  to  be 
rude,  they  would  not  touch  with  a  pitch-fork,  w  be 
near  for  yards  in  England,  and  yet  in  South  Africa, 
to  increase  their  singing  flocks,  and  to  obtain  the  filthy 
lucre  which,  in  some  honourable  calling  they  are  too  lazy 
to  toil  and  secure;  they  will  pander. to,  and  marry  for 
the  sake  of  the  fees,  independent  of  the  ruinous  outcomes 
of  such  bastard  connezionBi    The  bastard  race  is  more  unexi^ 
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durable  than  the  pure  Kaffir.  Their  manners,  their  l3ring9 
their  filthy  dirty  habits,  their  meanness,  is  such  a  continual 
outrage  upon  the  taste  oi  a  pure  white,  that  he  cannot 
possibly  live  in  the  same  company  with  such  mongrel  races. 
So  far  as  the  marrying  of  such,  and  that  of  diseased  persons, 
it  becomes  a  question,  with  our  knowledge  of  science, 
whether  men  or  women,  who  find  themselves  weak  and 
unwise  to  create,  had  not  better  put  themselves  under  a 
scientific  treatment  that  will  destroy  their  procreative  powers, 
and  in  so  doing  preserve  their  strength  for  a  fuller  and  a 
longer  life  of  enjoyment.  These  suggestions  may  seem  strange 
and  startling — some  may  even  say,  awful — ^but  no  one  thinks  it 
awful  now,  since  chloroform  and  ether  will  permit  painless 
operation ;  and  if  men  find  that  life  would  be  prolonged 
and  fortune,  health  and  happiness  secured,  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  have  an  eye  out,  or  an  arm  off,  or  any  member  of  their 
body  that  gives  offence  or  annoyance,  removed.  If  this  is 
once  recognised,  there  would  be  fewer  sexual  crimes  and 
sexual  imbeciles  filling  our  asylums,  through  no  legitimate 
opportunity  of  acting  the  man  or  woman,  or  the  waste  due  to 
diseased  condition  of  the  body,  the  outcome  of  conditions 
preceding  them,  and  of  which,  alas,  perhaps  they  are  the 
victims ;  but  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  enable  them  to 
undergo  a  surgical  operation  rather  than  their  condition  should 
be  handed  down  to  future  living  organisms.  This  then  would 
be  an  evidence  that  self  was  crucified,  and  a  general  love  for 
humanity  understood,  and  carried  out,  not  merely  talked  of, 
but  put  in  practice. 

Having  regaled  myself  with  the  serious,  I  determined  to 
pass  an  hour  in  witnessing  the  play  of  the  *'  Colonel,"  a  new 
piece  to  me,  but  as  it  was  a  sketch  of  the  modem  aesthetical, 
I  thought  I  might  learn  something,  and  I  cannot  but  admit 
I  learnt  much,  and  felt  that  much  in  such  plays  was  bene- 
ficiaU  but,  on  the  other  hand,  reprehensible.  The  great  danger 
in  these  times  appears  to  me  to  be  the  desire  of  women  to 
ignore  their  womanly  duties,  and  on  the  stage,  and  at  times 
in  private  and  public  thoroughfares,  to  expose  their  physical 
charms,  to  gratify  themselves  and  their  admirers,  and  I  fear 
that  these  kind  of  women  are  increasing.    Men  naturally,  as 
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men,  are  prone — like  all  the  male  creation — to  be  ever  ready 
to  forget  themselves,  without  so  many  constant  appeals  to 
their  physical  longings.     So  far  as  their  fancied  abilities  are 
concerned,  men  need  not  notice  such  women  in  their  grum* 
bling  at  men  and  their  friends,  who  are  complained  of  by 
women,  until  they — the  grumblers — are  perfect  in  their  home 
and  family  duties,  and  who  have  enough  of  kindness,  firmness 
and  kind  persuasion,  and  general  good  management  in  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  the  control  of  their  children  under 
their  constant  care.     Many  women  often  know  that  they  are 
deficient  in  all  things  appertaining  to  a  woman*s  duty,  and 
sometimes  even  admit   that  they    even  hate,  with  all  the 
narrow  littleness  of  ignorant  women,  that  they  detest  a  real 
woman's  life,  and  yet  have  the  courage  to  sit  upon  and 
judge  good  men  who  are  nearly  perfect  in  all  a  husband's 
father's,   and   the    duties    of   a   citizen.     Women    have  a 
strange  notion  of  equality  and  equity  in  these  latter  days. 
When  women  so  often  become  the  recipients  of  wealth  out  of 
the  labourers,  they  fancy,  in  some  way,  they  are  of  a  superior 
order  while  living  upon  the  toil  of  others,  and  in  such  cases 
cousider  they,  the  recipient  of  a  father  or  a  relatives  bequest, 
have  the  right  to  all  its  advantages,  while  living  in  first-rate 
style  at  their  husband's  expense.     Now  the  recipient  of  the 
income  of  birth,  death  or  marriage  column  of  the  Times  may 
be  lawfully  entitled  to  all  its  advantages,  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  quite  optional  for  any  one  to  make  it  known  that  they 
have  a  birth,  death,  or  that  they  have  married.    The  same 
principle  applies    to    all    open,    uncontrolled    bargains    or 
purchases.    One  cannot  in  any  way  complain  of  a  Holloway 
making  a  fortune  by  selling  pills,  or  any  other  saleable  com- 
poimd,  as  it  is  purely  voluntary  if  people  buy ;  and  for  a 
woman  to  receive  the  result    of    this  purchasing,  she   is 
welcome,  while  the  sum  bequeathed  lasts;  that  is  her's  by 
right  of  bequest  and  gift,  and  as  such,  is  her's  to  live  upon  ; 
but  if  with  such  a  sum  she,  for  the  sake  of  fleecing  the 
Egyptians  or  others,  agd  to  increase  this  pile  sells,  then  she 
wrongs  the  Egyptians  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  increase. 
Now,  the  woman  who  secures  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  continual 
income  from  the  land,  minesi  or  any  other  monopoly,  is  no 
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less  in  a  false  position  than  the  woman  who  might  lend,  as  it 
is  called,  but  in  reality  to  extort  from  the  Egjrptians ;  but  the 
women  who  may  receive  the  bequest  of  anyone  who  secures 
means  as  the  gift  of  others,  or  the  outcome  of  voluntary  pay 
fbr  services  or  works  of  art,  skill,  or  of  science,  is  fully  entitled 
to  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  its  purchasing  power ; 
but  when  put  out  to  usury — so  vehemently  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  they,  the  Church,  had  the  power  of 
enforcing  wealth  out  of  the  toilers  of  the  soil,  ])ut  which  is  no 
less  responsible,  now  as  then ;  but  since  the  Church  lives  by 
such  underhand  means  of  subsistence  is  not  preached  against, 
we,  the  future  teachers  of  the  people,  protest  against  all  such. 
With  freedom  in  the  use  of  aU  land  unused  ;  with  freedom  in 
the  creation  of  money  tokens,  based  on  created  wealth  as  fast 
as  the  producers  require,  there  is  no  possibility  of  monopoly 
and  a  continuation  of  robbery  by  rent,  or  robbery  by 
usury  or  interest,  and  then  labour  will  be  fully  rewarded,  and 
no  hatred  kindled  against  those  who  exist  by  such  infamous 
means.  AVhen  all  are  fairly  paid  and  honestly  treated,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  destruction  to  the  implements  of  production, 
but  with  a  strong  desire  to  conserve  all  labour-saving 
machines  for  each  and  all,  will  feel  that  property  is  saved, 
from  the  fact,  that  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  other.  All 
may  not  be  able  to  work  individually  ;  but  under  proper  co- 
operative arrangements,  and  assisted  by  the  captains  of 
industry,  all  will  work  out  well.  In  this  case  produce  will 
increase,  and  all  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  an  increaser  of  the 
wealth  supply ;  but  this  will  then  bring  in  new  processess  of 
distribution,  that  will  reduce  cost  and  free  so  many  thousands, 
and  enable  them  to  turn  themselves  into  producers.  The  want 
of  the  age  are  producers  on  a  scientific  basis.  We  have  had  an 
age  of  exchanges  long  enough,  and  others  living  upon  pro- 
ducers. Reduce  cost,  and  then  all  things  will  be  provided- for 
everybody.  The  intensity  of  the  emotions  and  the  irrepressible 
everlasting  complaining  needs  a  check.  If  the  women  could 
act  more  up  to  a  good  wife's  management,  all  would  be  well ; 
but  when  we  have  public  lewdness  on  our  stage,  women 
dancing  in  male  attire,  and  virtually  unsexing  themselves, 
it  becomes  outrageous.    It  is  all  very  well^o  pride  themselves 
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upon  their  intellect ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  disgusting  than 
such  kind  of  intellectual  egotists,  who  are  deprived  of  ail 
womanly  traits  and  are  unwilling  to  assist  in  their  household. 
Heads  of  a  kind  they  may  have  ;  but  the  head  of  a  good  living, 
loving,  pure  woman  they  have  not.  We  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  the  long  blue  stocking,  with  its  boast  and  pride  of 
intellect ;  we  want  intellectual  women,  who  are  not  afraid  of 
toil  if  needs  must — I  would  give  the  same  opportunity  to 
women  as  men ;  no  monoply  on  the  part  of  man — and  I  claim 
that  the  women  set  up  no  monoply  either ;  let  them  run  in 
the  race  of  life  freely,  and  all  will  be  well.  Nature  will  soon 
place  them,  like  the   men,  on  their  right  level. 

Such  constant  exhibition  on  Qur  public  stage  of  women  in 
false  positions,  merely  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and, 
perhaps,  more  and  worse  afterwards,  compels  all  men  to  pro- 
test against  our  wives  and  daughters  being  contaminated  by 
such  exposures,  and  the  sooner  these  exposed  sights  are  re- 
moved from  our  stage,  the  better  for  all  the  female  and  male 
population.  The  stage  in  these  days  may  be  a  most  honourable 
way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  but  to  a  pure,  modest,  beautiful 
woman,  the  prospect  of  unsexing  herself  to  feed  the  lust  of  her 
audience,  must  be  most  revolting.  Intellectual  pursuits  may 
be  most  ennobling,  and  believers  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  know  that  no  woman  should  be  without  the  knowledge 
that  would  enable  her  to  take  an  honourable  part  in  life's 
struggle  if  circumstances  demand  ;  still,  I  must  believe,  after 
much  experience  and  observation,  that  the  intellectual  bread- 
winner after  all  becomes  proud,  insolent  and  tyrannical. 
To  be  united  to  such  must  Jbe  a  living  tragedy ;  a  bad 
woman  and  a  fool  we  can  make  short  work  of ;  a  perverse 
intellectual  woman  is  a  perpetual  crucifixion  ;  and  the  more 
we  may  appreciate  and  admire  her  good  qualities,  the  more 
her  diabolical  intellectual  eccentricities,  stab,  poison,  and 
madden  ;  a  glance  of  pity  to  any  man  who  is  so  enveloped,  is 
all  we  can  give,  and  pass  on.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  under 
our  present  condition,  of  the  false  position  of  women,  in  most, 
knowledge  tends  to  make  them  too  self-sufficient  and  rudely 
arrogant — as  in  America  of  to-day — ^and.  thus  destroys  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  becoming  gentle   and  superior  com- 
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panionSy  and  indispensable  housewives,  or  even  genial 
partners  in  the  home,  or  in  company ;  proving,  in  their  case,  as 
it  often  does  in  the  male,  who  may  be  surrounded  by  narrow- 
minded  conditions,  that  a  little,  or  too  much  learning  may  be 
a  most  dangerous  thing.  As  an  old  supporter,  from  my  early 
manhood,  and  one  who  in  the  past  has  made  most  willing 
sacrifices  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  women's  rights,  I  even 
now  support  every  and  all  that  would  give  her  full  equal 
rights,  privileges,  all  equal  to  men,  but  no  more ;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  protest  against  her  ignoring  her  home  and  family 
duties  and  ties,  and  in  her  pride  of  intellect,  failing  to  suckle 
her  husband's  children,  and  in  handing  such  over  to  hirelings 
and  foster  mothers,  forget  those  sacred  interwoven  ties  and 
duties  that  make  a  well-nourished  wife  and  mother,  in  a  well: 
conducted  home,  priceless. 

DUTY    LEADS   TO    HAPPINESS- 

Higher,  higher  let  ni  oUmb 

Up  the  mooBt  of  glory, 
That  our  names  may  live  tbroogh  time 

In  oar  ooontrT'i  itory ; 
Happy  when  our  doty  oalli— 
He  who  oonqnen — he  who  &lls. 

Deeper,  deeper  let  oi  toil 

In  the  minea  of  knowledge  ; 
Katnre*!  wealth  and  natore'i  ipoll 

Win  ftx>m  lohool  and  college. 
Delre  we  then  for  richer  gemi 
Than  the  itare  of  diadema. 

Onwariy  onward  let  na  preea 

Through  the  path  of  duty  ; 
Virtne  ie  true  happineea— 

Excellence  tme  beaoty. 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  eaKh. 

Closer,  closer  let  ns  knit 

Hearts  and  hands  together, 
Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 

In  the  wildest  weather. 
Oh  1  they  wander  wide  who  rosm 
Wot  the  sweets  of  lifb  trom  home ! 
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On  my  second  arrival  at  King,  the  town  of  my  adoption,  I 
rejoiced  to  feel  that  Nature,  in  her  heat  arrangements,  had 
freed  me  from  my  high  altitude,  rheumatism,  and  was  con- 
gratulating m3'self  upon  the  freedom  from  pain,  when  I 
received  a  nervous  shock,  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  I, 
with  my  wife,  had  taken  a  walk  over  to  my  garden,  and 
realised,  with  Arthur  Young's  statement,  founded  on  fact,  that» 
give  a  man  a  rock,  with  the  certainty  of  possession,  without 
the  fear  of  eviction,  he  would  make  a  garden  out  of  it — such 
would  be  the  natural  inborn  love  for  the  soil  and  the  outcome 
of  his  labour.  Give  a  man  a  garden  on  a  short  lease,  and  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  become  a  desert.  This  explains  the 
wretched  condition  of  so  many  farms  and  holdings  in  Ireland 
— landlords  ever  securing  the  outcome,  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  comfort  of  the  occupier — landlords  always  taking 
possession  of  the  results  of  improvements,  and  never  think- 
ing of  the  injustice  of  taking  possession  of  another  man*s 
toil — until,  at  last,  when  eviction  has  so  constantly  thrown 
men  on  to  Nature's  bosom,  naked  and  foodless,  that,  in  self- 
communion,  the  Irishman  asks,  why  one  man,  in  like  image 
to  himself,  but  a  foreigner,  should  possess  the  gift  of  a 
Creator,  and  the  fruit  in  due  season,  and  the  results  of  his 
labour ;  that  at  last  he  recognises  the  natural  right  within 
him  to  have  his  birthright  in  the  use  and  outcome  of  nature, 
where  unused,  and  the  free  imattached  results  of  his  toil ; 
and  then,  by  a  gradual  process  of  reasoning,  he  arrives  at  a 
natural  truth — that  he  also  possesses  the  heritage  of  nature 
as  his  born  gift,  and  then,  with  all  his  warm  Celtic  nature 
in  denouncing  landlords,  determines  in  the  future  to  be  one 
of  Nature's  landlords,  without  paying  black  mail  to  another 
man.  And,  without  now  going  into  full  details,  but  which  I 
expect  to  do  from  this  time  forth  in  connexion  with  my 
lecture  of  '*How  to  Nationalize  the  Land  of  England,  Ireland, 
Wales  and  Scotland,"  this  much  I  will  say,  that  when  once 
the  land  is  nationalized  by  the  process  that  I  have  advocated 
in  my  "  Debenture  Money  Bonds,"  and  in  my  "  Home  Coloni- 
zation,*' the  Irishman,  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  will  never 
hesitate  to  pay  its  redemption  money,  or  its  after  rent,  as 
payment  for  the  protection  that  the  laws  will  give  him,  when 
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he  passes  the  law  that  he  considers  sufficient  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  same  remarks  are  as  true  of  his  Saxon  brother 
in  England.  The  land  question  must  be  settled  on  a 
proper  basis.  Landlords,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  must  be 
bought  out,  and  by  means  of  National  money.  The  money 
question,  and  solution,  is  as  important  as  the  land  to  a 
commercial  country  like  England.  The  money  is  its  life- 
circulating  medium,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  settlement. 

Of  course  Dame  Nature  came  in  for  all  blame,  as  is  the 
general  rule  in  South  Africa.  But  the  grumbler,  for  want  of 
intelligence,  never  remembered  how  it  was  possible,  with 
running  water  above,  and  a  splendid  supply  of  water,  to 
utilize  Nature  m  all  her  moods.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  in  almost 
all  tropical  climates  the  dependence  on  the  natural  water  or 
rainfall  destroys  all  the  energy  of  the  white ;  and  from  this 
fact  one  can  predict  the  downfall  of  southern  populations 
directly  the  influence  of  new  blood  is  stopped  from  the  old 
centres,  as  I  have  fully  explained  in  my  **  How  to  Colonise 
South  Africa,  and  by  whom,**  which  I  am  conceited  enough 
to  believe  places  the  position  and  facts  in  the  clearest  light. 

Having  had  the  mill  next  to  my  own  garden  offered  to  me 
to  purchase,  I  went  to  the  house  of  the  owner ;  to  my  sur- 
prise he  was  not  at  home,  as  agreed,  and  to  this  negligence,  I 
owe  my  after  misfortune.  Had  he  informed  me  of  his 
absence,  I  should  not  have  gone  to  his  house.  Finding  him 
out,  I  had  bid  his  wife  "  good  evening,**  and  was  just  passing 
over  the  threshold  of  his  door,  when  bis  dog  Tiger  gripped 
me  in  his  powerful  jaws  in  my  right  leg,  and  such  was  his 
determination  to  allow,  as  he  conceived,  no  intruders,  that  it 
was  not  imtil  the  lady  of  the  house  rushed  to  my  rescue,  that 
I  was  released  ftom  the  hold  of  the  brute,  and  then,  although 
I  had  not  struggled  with  the  brute  while  on  the  doorstep, 
such  was  the  fearful  grip  he  held  me  by,  that  his  fangs  pene- 
trated my  unmentionables,  and  passed  through  my  flesh, 
causing  the  blood  to  flow  out  freely ;  and  with  a  feeling  of 
horror,  I  hastened  to  apply  ammonia  and  brandy  to  counteract 
any  foulness,  that  he  had  made  me  the  recipient  of.  Words  will 
not  allow  me  to  express  my  vexation  and  indignation,  when, 
as  I  expected  from  the  sensation,  I  found  my  leg  horriUy 
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lacerated.  Fortunately  to  relate,  on  this  side  of  the  Equator, 
hydrophobia  is  but  rarely  known,  some  unknown  law 
counteracting  the  subtle  poison  emitted  when  dogs  are  rabid, 
so  I  had  to  congratulate  myself  with  a  hope  of  a  speedy  re- 
covery ;  seeing  tSat  the  bite  having  been  given,  I  was  unable 
to  alter  the  fact,  my  horror  being  lessened  from  the  fact  that 
a  prior  experience  was  mine  in  the  case  of  my  own  wife, 
which  at  that  time  made  me  fear  for  the  result.  At  an  orchard 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  and  while  sitting  in  the  twilight  and  talking 
calmly  of  Nature's  beauties,  to  mar  the  whole,  a  powerful 
watch  dog,  which  had  been  loosened  to  guard  the  fruit  from 
marauding  Kaffirs,  with  the  instinct,  alone  for  preserving 
his  master's  property,  he,  with  all  the  watch-dog  nature 
creeping  up,  and  seeing  a  stranger,  at  once  gripped  the  arm 
of  my  wife,  and  inserted  his  fangs  and  refused  to  let  go  until 
his  master's  hand  released  the  hold.  I  need  hardly  relate 
the  sudden  fear  and  horror  that  took  possession  of  Mrs.  B. 
Fortunately,  I  remembered  the  noble  action  of  Eleanor  to  her 
King,  and  without  a  moments  delay,  I  sucked  and  sucked 
and  if  poison  was  there  drew  the  same  away,  for  afterwards 
no  result  followed  giving  pain  or  inconvenience. 

In  both  these  cases,  no  blame  can  be  urged  against  the 
dogs,  they  had  both  been  trained  to  attack  strangers,  but  it  is 
most  reprehensible  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  and  I  expressed 
surprise  to  the  owner,  that  so  early  in  the  evening,  they 
should  allow  such  vicious  auimals  loose  without  a  muzzle, 
and  which  they  knew  was  contrary  to  law  and  order.  Some 
little  time  after  this,  I  was  reading  of  a  vicious  dog  mangling 
a  poor  child  of  three  years  in  such  a  frightful  manner  that 
all  hope  was  given  up  of  its  recovery.  Now  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  enough  to  make  a  father  in  a  passion  and  not  only 
shoot  the  dog,  but  even  the  owner.  I  know  not,  and  may  I 
never  have  to  know  the  loss  of  a  dear  one  ;  but  of  all  deaths, 
I  cannot  conceive  for  a  child  so  horrible  an  ordeal  to  go 
through.  I  might  forget,  but  certainly  never  forgive  the  man 
who  caused  such  a  misfortune  in  my  household,  and  I  fear 
nothing  would  satisfy  me  until  vengeance  was  mine — without 
the  assistance  of  any  lord.  It  is  most  astonishing  how  in- 
di£krently-educated  men  will  ignore  and  forget  the  rights  of 
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others,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  a  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
keeping  such  an  animal  about,  creating  inconvenience  to 
passers  by  and  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  times 
even  worse.  I  was  urged  to  run  my  dog-owner  before  the 
Council,  but  as  he  expressed  his  deep  sorrow,  which  I  could 
not  but  believe  was  genuine,  and  as  I  had  no  desire  to  make 
capital  out  of  my  misfortune,  I  dismissed  the  matter  ;  but  it 
is  the  possible  consequence  that  to  me  seemed  so  serious. 
Death  in  itself  has  no  terrors  for  me,  but  as  a  young  man,  I 
felt  that  that  which  can  be  prevented  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  occur,  and  as  oftentimes  such  serious  events  are  the  outcome 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  another,  I  demand 
that  a  due  consideration  should  at  all  times  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  man  to  man ;  and  as  I  have  responsibilities  to  fulfil 
that  I  ought  not  to  fail  but  to  fulfil,  so  that  no  other  should 
have  to  fulfil  my  duty,  and  a  father's  part  to  my  children,  I 
protest  against  the  indifference  of  men  forgetting  their  duties 
to  their  fellow-man.  One  sees  so  much  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  ignoring  the  individuality 
of  others,  that  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  make  it 
known  that  any  man  or  woman  has  the  natural  right  to  act 
at  all  times  how  they  like,  when  they  like,  where  they  like, 
so  long  as  in  so  acting,  they  at  no  time  trespass  upon  the 
individuality  of  others,  a  line  of  demarcation,  that  if  under- 
stood, would  save  the  world  from  an  immense  amount  of 
torture,  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  prevent  many  a  tragedy 
in  all  countries. 

During  my  absence  the  town  had  completed  its  system  of 
Water  Works,  and  in  so  doing  had  contracted  a  very  heavy 
debt,  and  a  yearly  interest  that  ^'ill  help  to  consume  them 
up  in  the  future,  as  I  have  drawn  attention  to  in  my  **  How 
to  Construct  Water  Works,  and  other  Public  Works,"  and 
in  my  "  Remedy  for  Outcast  London.**  I  feel  this  keenly,  as 
I  had  to  pay  my  proportion  to  pay  this  interest,  and  from  the 
distance  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  water  supply  without 
a  very  considerable  expense.  Now  all  this  interest  would 
have  been  saved  if  the  income  from  the  water  rents  redeemed 
the  original  outlay  of  the  works — if  the  plan  I  have  so  often 
reconunended  had  been  carried  out  by  means  of  municipal 
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money.  O,  so  easy  to'get  into  debt ;  but  not  a  statesman  to 
show  how  to  do  the  right  and  get  clear  of  debt  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  The  great  difficulty  in  ^the  colony — 
Free  State  and  elsewhere — for  that  matter  is  to  find 
an  alter  ego.  Had  I  been  able  to  have  done  so,  my  garden 
would  have  been  the  pride  of  King  William's  Town  and  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  a  source  of  considerable  pleasure  to 
my  neighbours,  and  a  profit  to  myself,  after  the  many  years 
of  hard  toil  and  unremunerated  labour  I  had  passed  through* 
I  met  many  of  my  old  acquaintances — one  Daniel— and  we, 
in  our  past  debates,  often  came  to|  judgment  on  the  various 
views  I  held  on  general  matters.  On  this  occasion  he  assured 
me  that  there  would  be  no  judgment  for  the  just.  For  fear 
of  being  disappointed,  I  did  not  enquire  whether  he  alluded 
to  his  own  career  or  mine.  I  prefer  leaving  the  know- 
ledge in  abeyance,  for  fear  of  a  revelation  that  would  not 
be  comforting  to  either.  While  discussing  with  many,  the 
news  arrived  of  the  discovery  of  the  largest  diamond  yet 
found,  and  said  to  be  at  Jagersfontein.  To  this  I  objected, 
and  maintained  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the  Jews  and 
others  would  move  it  out  firom  Kimberley,  with  their  other 
cheap  and  easy  gotten  stones,  to  sell,  as  the  public  believe, 
in  a  legitimate  manner,  at  Jagersfontein,  a  place  of  firaud, 
entirely  made  by  the  illicits  of  Kimberley,  The  fact  stares  us 
in  the  face,  that  not  a  single  company  in  Jagersfontein  has 
paid  a  dividend,  but  ruined  the  shareholders,  and  to-day  is  a 
sham  and  a  fraud.  Some  said  it  was  due  to  the  many  stones 
stolen  from  Jagersfontein.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  may  be 
diamondiferous  soil ;  but ,  there  are  not  the  quantity  of 
diamonds  there  to  make  it  pay.  It  will  keep  up  a  show 
while  the  Jews  and  traders  can  sell  in  the  town  these  stones 
stolen  from  Kimberley ;  when  this  is  impossible,  the  owners 
of  the  stores  will  put  up  their  shutters,  and  then  it  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Deserted  Village.  At  the  present  time  the 
public  offices  are  once  more  taken  to  Faurismith.  A  little 
while  and  the  place  will  be  no  more,  but  as  the  spot  of  the 
rankest  swindling  in  the  Free  States.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  the  only  outlet  for  stolen  stones.  Time  after  time  a  rush 
is  made  with  t>ag8  of  stones,  pounds  in  weight,  and  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  at  this  spot  they  are  distributed.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  Jews  are  still  in  possession  of  a  very 
considerable  number  that  they  cannot  get  away  with*  seeing 
that  it  is  illegal  to  have  in  their  possession,  in  house  or  on 
person,  and  thus  it  happens  that  they  adopt  all  sorts  of 
dodges  to  get  them  out  for  sale.  Not  that  they  consider  it  a 
crime  to  have  them,  but  a  crime  to  be  found  with  them.  It 
will  be  seen  what  kind  of  pandemonium  this  Jagersfontein  is, 
and  also  Kimberley,  when  my  readers  peruse  my  Third 
♦•Jottings  on  the  Way,"  after  the  «*  Free  State  History," 
which  will  be  the  only  true  modem  history  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

CONSCIENCE. 

My  oomoienoe  ii  m j  orown ; 

Oootented  thought!  my  rest ; 
M  J  hmri  is  happ j  in  itielf 

My  blin  is  in  my  brsASt. 

My  wishes  aie  hot  Ibw, 

All  easj  to  ftilfil  : 
I  mske  the  limits  of  mj  power 

The  bonnd»rj  of  my  wiU. 

I  feel  no  oare  of  ooin ; 

Well-doing  ia  mj  health— 
Mj  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  nature  affordeth  health. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage : 

While  fieiy  flame  doth  bom, 
It  ii  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream 

Until  the  time  doth  torn. 

Bat  when  the  flame  is  oat. 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 
I  tarn  a  late  enragM  ibe 

Into  a  qniet  friend. 

No  change  of  Fortnne's  wheel 

Can  oast  mj  comfort  down  ; 
When  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think, 

How  qoicklj  the  will  frown. 

And  when  in  froward  mood 

She  moved — an  ang^j  foe- 
Small  gain  I  foand  to  let  her  come. 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go.— Bobut  Bootkwbu^  1000. 
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CHAPTER    XVn. 

Whilb  in  King  WilUiam's  Town,  the  usual  Circuit  Court 
was  being  held,  and  it  was  truly  painful  to  note  the  outcome 
of  hard  times,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  work  supply.  It 
never  seemed  to  strike  the  Parliamentary  "  wise  fools  "  that 
the  want  of  work,  and  the  impossibility  of  selling  he  natural 
products  and  the  imported  articles,  was  one  main  cause 
why  so  many  found  refuge  in  wrong-doing ;  and  not  until 
public  works  are  established,  and  the  raising  of  crops  and 
other  material,  and  the  selling  of  the  same  facilitated,  will  it 
be  possible  to  show  to  all,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be 
straightforward,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
Policy."  As  at  present  arranged,  diihotusiy  is  the  best  policy 
to  many,  so  long  as  they  are  not  found  out,  and  even  then, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who  live  by  the  same 
trickeries,  the  offender  will  oftentimes  escape,  if  he  has 
secured  means  that  he  is  willing  to  divide  among  such  other 
rascals.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  other  than  in  a  world 
of  demons,  that  any  man  desires  to  be  outside  the  pale  of 
his  fellow  man  if  the  equal  chances  were  always  before  him. 
The  whole  of  our  jurisprudence,  so  called,  must  undergo  an 
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alteration.  Justice,  not  Law  and  precedent,  must  guide  all 
Courts  of  Justice,  as  at  present  nick-named.  Justice  should 
not  be  blind,  even  if  the  eyes  must  be  bandaged.  •*  My 
Lud,"  so  called,  the  aping  of  the  English  mode  of  so  calling 
anyone  who  sits  upon  the  **  Sentence  Seat,"  who,  either  by 
prejudice,  or  the  want,  or  the  having  had  a  surfeit  of  wine  at 
dinner,  and  being  more  or  less  unpossessed  of  their  five  senses 
after,  at  such  times  pass  sentences  that  are  most  outrageous, 
must  be  discontinued.  As  might -be  expected,  a  whole  host  of 
human  vultures,  who,  being  branded  by  the  legal  trade  union, 
are  warranted  fit  to  rob  and  plunder  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  judges,  in  the  full  hope  that  some  poor 
human  wretch  in  want  of  their  professional  services,  and  in  de- 
spair, will  raise  all  the  funds  possible  ;  but,  alas  !  only  to  hope 
in  vain ;  for  these  men  in  South  Africa  are  like  their  brethren 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  quite  willing  to  take  the  money  of 
the  distressed,  and  then,  with  all  insolence,  impudence  and 
neglect,  forget  in  any  way,  to  defend  or  to  help  them  out  of  a 
Slough  of  Despond.  There  are  times  when  a  man  in  some 
political  or  civil  difficulty,  the  outcome  of  spite,  passion  or 
prejudice,  although  perhaps  unseen,  is  so  overwhelmed  by  a 
charge  made  against  him,  that  his  very  innocence  unmans 
him  to  that  extent  that  he  is  powerless  to  act  for  himself,  and 
feels  like  a  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  I  often  thought  that 
had  the  Roman  law  admitted  a  remand,  or  had  time  been 
given,  no  populace,  other  than  a  Jewish  one,  would  have 
cried  out,  **  away  with  him,  away  with  him,"  as  they  did  of 
Jesus,  when  before  the  Roman  Governor,  and  who,  in  very 
innocence,  was  dumb,  and  crucified  when  overwhelmed. 
Fancy  the  awful  situation  of  an  innocent  man,  tried  before 
nine,  or  perhaps  twelve  men,  who  are  not  able  fairly  to  dis- 
criminate ;  or  before  a  well-known  incapable  judge,  who  may 
be  given  to  drinking,  and  who  is  not  reminded  of  his  duty 
by  the  counsel  paid  to  defend,  probably  owing  to  the 
counsel  himself  imbibing  too  much  at  luncheon.  That 
man  would  undergo  a  torture  perfectly  hellish.  The  Cape 
Colony  Records  give  several  instances  of  these  drunken 
Judge  Jeffries.  Such  a  case  was  witnessed  by  myself 
sometime    before,  when  an  innocent   man,    on    the    word 
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of  one  raw  Kaffir,  was  sentenced,  for  a  made-up  political 
offence,  to  twelve  months*  confinement  and  ;fioo  fine, 
entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  counsel — ^now  a  judge 
— who  was  well  paid,  and  who  afterwards  admitted  to 
the  solicitor  who  engaged  him  to  defend  the  unfortunate  man, 
that  he  did  not  defend  the  case  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  worse  for  his  champagne.  For 
want  of  a  proper  defence,  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner  being  shut 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  sentence  was  passed 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  satisfy  the  temporary  demands  of 
a  Sprigg  Government,  to  find  a  victim,  and  it  came  upon  the 
man  with  such  horror  and  power  that  he  was  simply  dumb- 
founded. Of  course  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  legal 
powers  would  not  allow  them  to  rectify  matters,  and  such 
was  the  injustice  of  the  times,  that  although  time  after  time 
his  fellow  citizens  asked  for  his  release  in  a  petition  signed 
by  most  of  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  most  prominent  merchants 
of  the  town,  and  wherein  the  jurymen  stated  that  had  they 
but  known  the  cruel  sentence  that  would  be  passed,  even 
though  the  man  was  guilty,  they  would  not  have  convicted 
him,  as  they  considered  justice  would  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  imposition  of  a  small  fine.  No  prisoner  was  safe  while 
"  the  Spriggites  *  'were  on  the  war-path.  They  would  not 
admit  the  wrong,  and  do  the  right,  and  the  sufferer  of  this 
outrage  would  not  beg  his  release,  although  urged  to  admit 
his  guilt,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  mercy  they  might  hear  his  cry. 
Although  they  could  outrage,  they  could  not  degrade  the 
man ;  and  rather  than  pay  the  fine  he  stopped  in  seclusion  two 
months  over  the  time,  in  the  hope  that  the  fine  might  be 
remitted  ;  but  no  !  He  appealed  to  men  who  were  bent  on 
destroying  the  black,  and  wanted  the  money ;  and  what  to 
them  was  the  suflferings  or  death  of  one  innocent  white  man, 
if  it  gave  them  vantage  ground  to  prosecute  their  war  of  ex- 
termination. Here  we  have  to  notice  the  advantage  of  the 
French  code,  in  which  the  scale  of  punishment  is  known,  and 
juries  can  at  times  decide  as  well  as  judges,  what  would 
satisfy  the  particular  case.  In  mercy,  at  last,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  end  the  torture,  and  fortunately  the  victim  was  saved 
the  worst  of  calamities,  for  his  simple  imprisonment  never 
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brought  him  into  contact  with  the  worst  of  convicts,  who  had 
committed  murder  and  other  crimes  against  society.   The  one 
consolation  all  through  that  horrid  time,  was  the  opportunity 
given  in  the  open  air,  owing  to  illness,  of  seeing  his  family 
and  friends  at  all  times,  and  the  ever-dwelling  fact  with  him 
of  his  innocence,  and  that  he  suffered  isolation  on  the  bare 
word  of  a  blanket  Kaffir,  in  opposition  to  that  of  an  English- 
man.    It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the 
Cape  Colony  a  Kaffir  is  often  believed  in  preference  to  the 
white  man,  owing  in  many  cases,  to  the  magistrate  being  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  party.       Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived worse  than  the  convict  stations  of  South  Africa.  Time 
after  time,  some  of  the  judges,  and  notably  Judge  Smith  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  large  room,  where  on  a  plank-board, 
a  white  man  sleeps  between  Kaffirs,  all  ages  indiscriminately 
mixed ;  the  prison  reeking  with  all  kinds  of  foulness,  only 
counteracted  by  the  ozone  of  the  sea.      No  member  thinks 
it  his  place  to  call  in  and  report  about  nasty  things,  for  fear 
of  local  and  Government  loss  of  funds ;  so  that.it  still  remains 
for  a  South  African  Howard  to  have  a  self-supporting  prison 
system,  that  will  give  all  the  prisoners  a  chance  to  gather 
together,  as  in  America,  a  fund  with  which  to  once  more  make 
a  start  in  life.     It  is  something  so  cruel,  that  only  under  a 
Christian  country  could  it  be  possible  to  treat  prisoners  of 
any  class  in  the  cruel  way  practised  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
in  England.     The  machinery  in  England  may  be  perfect  for 
health  ;  but  in  the  Colony  there  is  no  desire  to  save  life,  and 
the  wretched  system  in  Africa  is  only  made  tolerable  by  the 
tongue  liberty  and  constant  intercourse  one  with  another,  in 
opposition  to  the  cruel  inhuman  silent  system  in  England. 
To  some  extent,  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  the  Judge  was 
passive ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  had  the  man  had 
the  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  he  would  have  told  the 
truth  in  that  simple  manner  that  would  have  convinced  all  of 
his  innocence  ;  but  relying  upon  a  sham  counsellor,  who  took 
his  client's  good  money,  and  who  in  not  doing  his  duty,  robbed 
him  for  the  time  being  of  his  good  name,  which  was,  and  is 
priceless,  but  not  of  the  belief  he  had  in  the  full  truth  and 
right  yet  to  cover  the  earth  as  a  garment,  and  which  with 
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all  the  false  teachings,  acts  and  cruelties  of  the  age,  he  has 
not  even  yet  lost  faith  in.  It  was  at  this  very  Circuit,  and 
through  this  very  counsellor  and  judge,  that  a  coloured  man 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  hard  labour,  for  some  accidental 
irregularity  in  his  Volunteer  Corps,  which  resulted  in  death 
to  a  native.  This  sentence  was  so  unexpected,  and  considered 
to  be  so  outrageous  a  punishment  for  a  mere  mistake,  which 
a  small  fine  would  have  amply  met,  that  the  Town  rose  as  one 
man  and  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Government  at  Cape 
Town ;  and  so  overwhelming  was  the  justice  of  this  move- 
ment that  the  man  was  immediately  released,  and  the  judge 
took  the  rebuke  and  ate  the  leek,  and  passed  away  as  a  man 
for  whom  no  one  had  the  slightest  respect.  Time  after  time 
complaints  were  made  of  the  general  conduct  of  such  judges, 
but  influence  and  interest  won  the  day,  in  opposition  to  the 
right.  We  are  told  we  must  not  judge  these  judges,  and  one 
man  on  the  jury  who  admitted  he  was  afraid  of  the  judge, 
afterwards  said,  '*  let  such  infamous  sentences  pass,*' — I  may 
say  this  came  from  a  mixed  blooded  man,  who  not  having  a 
particle  of  the  blood  of  a  Hampden,  or  a  Cromwell  in  his 
composition  was  only  fit  to  be  a  slave  all  his  life,  and  that  he 
was  a  low  character  whom  no  one  felt  any  delight  in  knowing. 
The  rural  German  element  in  the  jury  was  incapable  of 
judging,  and  they  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  those  who 
thought  a  fine  sufficient,  showing  that  even  a  trial  by  jury 
may  be  an  injustice  and  a  farce ;  but  to  let  such  infamous 
sentences  pass  without  a  protest  in  the  name  of  justice,  would 
be  acting  as  a  silent  partner  in  such  legal  crimes ;  and  to 
subject  men  in  the  future  to  unknown  tortures,  who  perhaps, 
for  some  simple  unexpected  accident,  are  entitled  to  severe 
monetary  punishment,  but  whose  fault  is  not  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  compel  them  to  herd  with  the  vilest  and  ever-after 
to  be  taunted  with  the  same.  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
I  protest  against  such  incapables,  in  a  solemn  manner 
on  a  solemn  seat,  and  in  a  solemn  place,  bringing  contempt 
upon  the  sacred  names  of  justice  and  equity. 

If  judges  were  capable  of  feeling,  they  would,  indeed, 
hesitate  before  passing  sentences,  consigning  men  to  living 
hells.    What  a  year  in  prison,  even  to  the  guilty  man,  must 
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be,  is  horrible  to  contemplate  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  innocent 
man,  nothing  can  repay  for  the  constant  physical  and  mental 
torture  and  insult  heaped  upon  him. 

Could  juries  and  judges  think  what  a  year  in  prison  means  ; 
the  isolation  from  a  man's  family  that  cuts  out  a  year  from  a 
man's  life ;  a  year  from  a  man's  work  ;  a  year  from  a  man's 
tongue ;  is  a  penalty  so  terrible  that  if  madness  or  suicide 
ensues  no  one  need  wonder.  When  will  it  be  understood 
that  half,  if  not  more,  of  our  man-made  laws  are  man-made 
crimes,  that  only  indicate  the  savage  nature  of  one  portion  of 
society  to  the  other.  May  the  time  arrive  when,  nature's  laws 
being  recognised  and  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
judges  or  prisons,  and  then  no  future  **  Howard  "  will  find 
the  work  of  visiting  prisons  needful. 

Once  more  having  realised  the  want  of  an  alter  ego,  or 
second  self,  I  left  my  garden  in  disgust,  that  I  could  not 
procure  a  young  active  man,  willing  and  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  ofifered  to  secure  a  supply  of 
water,  and  thus  in  irrigating  to  show  to  the  world  in  Africa 
what  water,  combined  with  skill,  industry  and  science  was 
capable  of  effecting.  Having  arranged  as  I  hoped  for  a  high 
pressure  water  supply,  I  bid  adieu  to  my  agent,  and  passed 
on  to  the  town  to  bid  good-bye  to  my  old  and  valued  friends 
there,  who  had  so  nobly  helped  me  to  get  out  of  a  cruel  position 
brought  about  by  my  enemies,  who  could  not  bear  the  truth 
that  was  in  me,  and  who  would  even  now  stone  me  if  they 
dared  for  speaking  and  writing  the  truth.  I  do  not  wish  to 
forget  any  ;  let  it  suffice  that  my  heartfelt  hate  for  the  one, 
and  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  other,  for  their  efforts  on  my 
behalf,  in  the  dark  never  to  be  forgotten  past  is  not  obliterated 
from  my  recollection  ;  so  with  a  hearty  good-bye,  on  their  now 
improved  market  square  which  to  some  extent  I  had  the 
credit  for,  while  a  member  of  their  Town  Council,  I  passed 
on  to  my  hotel,  preparatory  to  leaving  King  William's  Town, 
the  pious  city  of  five  hills  of  the  Eastern  province,  if  the  num- 
ber ol  its  churches,  chapels  and  schools  are  indicative  of  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants.  Having  settled  up  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  Barkly  Hotel — the  well-beloved,  and  his  good  wife  and 
^ons,  in  whom  I  was  well  pleased — I  passed  on  to  the  railway, 
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once  more  to  reach  Kei  Road,  the  residence  of  my  family, 
and  then  afterwards  to  proceed  to  East  London,  on  my  way 
to  Natal.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  always  moralising,  or 
finding  fault ;  but  I  felt  that  numbers  of  the  Anti-Christs  dare 
not,  or  cannot  draw  attention  to  the  evils  and  remedies 
for  things  patent  to  all.  I,  being  out  of  the  recognised  Holy 
Orders,  do  not  shout  out,  even  to  suit  my  friend  Duncan, 
who  calls  me  "  the  elaborate  man  ;**  but  with  all  my  fulness 
of  detail  and  cures  for  all,  cannot  shout  out  thus  saith  the 
preacher  ;  but  I  feel,  though  I  run  the  risk  of  being  called 
**  conceited,  the  egotist,  and  the  elaborate,"  I  must  not 
hesitate  even  with  all  dogmatism,  for  without  it  I  cannot  urge 
my  views  to  help  fallen  humanity,through  the  sillylaws  burden- 
ing all  classes.  While  travelling  I  met  an  apparently  quUt  tnan  ] 
who  informed  me  it  was  his  business  to  dispense  medicines  at 
the  hospital,  and  at  times,  I  presume,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
patients,  poison ;  but  I  ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  poisons, 
in  the  shape  of  his  filthy  language  and  songs,  was  an  outrage 
upon  his  fellow-travellers  ;  and  being  continued,  in  opposition 
to  other,  as  well  as  my  remonstrance,  I  was  compelled  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  bom  of  woman,  and  to  ask  what 
kind  of  a  wife  he  could  have  had  to  have  allowed  him  to 
utter  such  filth,  and  seemingly  to  rejoice  while  so  doing. 
Good  gracious  !  Is  it  not  possible  for  our  youth  to  be  taught 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  the  cruelty  of  imposing  upon 
others  in  public  vehicles,  who  are  too  nervous  of  themselves 
to  oppose  such  foul-mouthed  levity  and  lecherous  language  ? 
If  not,  it  is  time  for  the  Press  to  state  the  truth  and  facts, 
and  demand  some  alteration,  and  even  punishment,  if  con- 
tinued in  our  railway  cars.  Unfortunately,  since  the  punish- 
ment of  a  prominent  Grahamstown  minister  for  polygamy 
and  the  foul,  filthy  scandal  of  a  D.D.,  who  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  a  school  girl  while  under  his  care,  although 
accompanied  with  his  wife  and  family,  it  is  almost  dangerous 
to  protest  in  such  company,  for,  with  all  the  lewdness 
possible,  you  are  asked  if  you  are  any  relation  to  such. 
If  so,  and  if  not,  you  are  told  **  to  shut  up,"  for  you 
are  no  better  than  you  look.  Now,  I  will  admit  of  necessity, 
I  am  a  good  being  when  asleep,  still  I  cannot  allow  such 
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abominations  to  be  carried  on  without  intimating  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  evil  must  be  stopped.  The  best 
plan  I  know  of  is  to  alter  our  ways  of  teaching,  and,  instead 
of  preaching  so  much  of  the  hereafter,  and  a  belief  in  the  un- 
known ;  preachers  should  teach  the  advantage  of  cleanliness 
and  purity  for  this  life,  and  a  nearer  living  to  Nature  in  all 
her  demands  for  both  sexes.  With  pleasure  I  arrived  at  the 
station,  which  freed  me  from  this  moral  leper,  and  with  joy 
once  more  reached  my  abode  of  love,  where  I  spent  the  next 
few  days  in  contemplating  the  many  happy  hours  of  the  pastf 
and  indulging  in  the  hope  of  many  in  the  future  wherever  I 
may  roam.  Man  may  propose,  but  some  power  outside  dis- 
poses, when  we  least  expect  an  interference  with  our  leisure. 
A  well-known  political  giant  of  Kei  Road  was  determined  to 
give  me  no  rest,  and  knowing  the  interest  I  took  in  Irish 
matters,  was  persuaded  to  commence  a  tug  of  war  on  this  and 
other  questions  ;  and  I,  for  the  life  of  me  could  not  resist  res- 
ponding. I  had  in  years  gone  bye  written  and  taught  about  the 
Irish  question  and — thanks  to  the  determination  of  the  Irish  to 
solve  in  a  natural  way  the  Irish  Land  Question, afterwards  to  be 
carried  out  in  England,  Irish  politics  were  the  talk  of  the  day. 
O'Connell  oftentimes  said  it  had  pleased  the  English  to  forget 
Ireland's  history  and  her  wrongs.  Strictly  speaking,  this  was 
not  true,  for  sad  to  relate,  very  few  ever  read  the  true  history 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore  could  not  forget.  Such  is  the  exact 
position  of  all  since  O'Connell's  time.  I  am  bold  to  say,  and 
shall  prove  it,  when  I  write  my  **  History  of  England  and  the 
United  Kingdom,"  that  not  one  boy  or  man  out  of  every 
hundred  knows  the  important  passages  in  England's  History, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  very  few  Englishmen  care  to 
know  much  about  Ireland's  history.  Now  this  state  of  things 
is  most  lamentable,  but  fortunately  it  will  have  its  cure  ;  for 
since  every  city  is  getting  its  little  Ireland,  where  English- 
men, when  no  Irish  Sea  divides,  are  compelled  to  think  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Irish  to  have  had  a  history  for  the  last 
seven  hundred  years,  since  the  Pope  gave  Peter's  hairs  and 
his  blessing  to  Henry  the  Second,  and  the  Strong-bow  party 
liberty  to  conquer  by  force  the  Irish,  so  long  as  full  and 
regular  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  was  kept  ^up.     From  that 
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time,  right  on  through  the  constant  forward  and  backward 
movement  in  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  and  Queens,  and  after- 
wards with  the  city  undertakers  of  later  time,  whose  business  it 
was  to  bury  the  Irish,  and  take  possession  of  Irishmen's 
effects,  and  which  is  still  kept  up  as  a  practice  to  day,  and 
with  all  the  later  cruelties  and  impositions  forced  upon  the 
people  by  Hanoverian  soldiers  and  other  mercenaries  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  pressure  was,  in  a  small  way  got  rid 
of  by  the  removal  of  an  alien  church,  but  which  is  in  another 
way  secured  in  the  shape  of  interest  and  the  tithes,  which  still 
remain  as  a  burden  upon  the  Irish,  though  not  collected  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Church,  until  pressure  and  want, 
brought  about  by  eviction  and  a  cruel  rack-renting,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  since  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  had  to 
be  passed  to  stand  between  what  may  be  called  in  reality  the 
landlord  highwaymen  and  their  tenantry,  and  such  commis- 
sion to  regulate,  from  a  land-owning  point  of  view,  what  they 
thought  a  fair  rent,  but  which  the  Irish  have  yet  to  settle  upon 
a  National  basis,  when  with  land  debenture  bonds  they  have 
bought  out  all  landlords,  both  English  and  Irish,  and  put  up 
their  lands  for  public  competition.  Now  while  one  cannot 
advocate  all  the  measures  of  the  Fenian  **  no  rent  **  party 
and  others,  that  to  us  Englishmen  may  appear  wild  schemes, 
still  the  Irish  must  work  out  their  own  salvation  as  they 
think  best.  It  is  for  them  to  secure  free  land  ;  and  although 
the  victims  now  of  England's  aristocracy,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  workers  for  a  higher  governmental  system  will  be 
considered  patriots ;  and  when  Englishmen  understand  the 
true  position  between  life  and  death  that  the  Irish  stand  in 
they  too  will  not  allow  the  aristocracy  to  fleece  and  bleed 
poor  Ireland  ever  after ;  and  let  the  land  question  once  be 
settled  right  in  Ireland,  it  will  also  be  settled  in  England,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  hereditary  peers,  that  now  plunder  in 
England  likewise.  In  this  work,  space  is  wanting  to  go 
into  a  full  History  of  Ireland;  but  all  this  was  brought 
out  by  the  awful,  and  yet  just  retribution  first  made  known 
by  the  telegraph.  I  am  not  a  fihbuster  of  an  American 
Saint  George  the  Fifth,  who  would  take  possession  without 
restitution  of  past  payments,  but  even  that  drastic  process 
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would  be  tolerated  if  such  crimes  to  Irishmen  could  be  pre- 
vented. My  system  of  buying  up  land  described  in  my  Home 
ColontMation,  will  meet  the  spirit  of  equity  in  every  Englishman. 
The  doctrine  of  taking  who  can,  has  been  exemplified  too 
often  in  America,  without  finding  a  lodgment  in  England, 
even  when  advocated  by  one  unable  to  make  his  own  American 
countrymen  who  are  landless  to  see  **  eye  to  eye  '*  withiim.^ 
The  **  outs  '*  must  get  the  **  ins  **  out,  on  some  positive  base 
of  indisputable  justice,  and  then  no  fear  of  a  renewal  ol  taking 
possession  of  Nature  to  the  detriment  of  future  generations. 
The  force  principle  is  old,  and  must  now  become  obsolete. 
Free  trade  in  land  is  the  need  of  all  who  desire  to  till  mother 
earth.  Free  trade  in  money  is  the  need  of  all  who  must 
exchange  the  growth  of  one  nation  with  another ;  and  then 
goodwill  and  peace  will  stand  a  chance  of  a  home  among  all 
peoples,  to  the  glory  of  this  and  all  after  Ages,  world  without 
end. 

The  assassination  of  James  Carey  on  the  Melrose  was  a 
tragic  conclusion  to  one  of  the  most  awful  misfortunes 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  I  say  misfortune;  for 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  "invincibles  "  might  have  looked 
upon  Burke  as  the  head  and  front  of  all  offending,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  for  Lord  Cavendish,  it  was  an  accident  that 
he  was  there,  and  for  such  a  man  there  must  have  been  a 
perfect  indifference.  So  far  as  his  last  act  is  concerned,  that 
of  running  away,  instead  of  standing  by  to  assist  his  friend  for 
the  time  being,  one  can  only  have  a  bitter  feeling  of  contempt. 
Had  he  received  the  blows  in  the  front,  and  in  defence  of  his 
friend,  one  could  have  admired  as  well  as  pitied  him,  but  the 
cowardly  running  away  to  call  assistance  instead  of  helping 
in  such  a  moment  of  need  is  so  contemptible  that  all  sympathy 
for  the  man  is  deadened.  Much  has  been  said  of  his  ability ; 
how,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  become  a  statesman, 
and  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  peer,  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  it  was  possible  ;  but  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  that  of  supposing  that  hereditary  genius 
is  a  constant  quantity,  and  we  protest  against  the  system  of 
putting  my  Lord  Tom  Noddy  in  a  responsible  position 
because  he  is  the  son       his  father.    For  Burke,  although  it 
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is  said  he  was  a  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  as 
permanent  secretary,  he  could  and  did  use  his  influence  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Irish  people.  Who  ever  heard,  during  his 
long  official  career,  of  his  ever  protesting  against  the  wrongs 
done  by  the  English  aristocracy  ?  He  was  a  silent,  but  an 
active  enemy  to  all  Irish  interests,  and  thus  a  most  objection- 
able official.  Length  of  service  and  the  age  of  an  official 
are  no  justification  for  a  tyrant,  whatever  capacity  he  may 
fill ;  and  for  many  years  past  Dublin  Castle  has  not  been 
noted  for  its  sense  of  justice,  and  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
likely  to  repent  of  its  ways.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  all 
that  England  has  done  for  Ireland,  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
simply  absurd.  Dare  all  Englishmen  forget  what  has  been 
done  to  her  in  the  name  of  England  in  the  past,  and  that  no 
amelioration  was  ever  given,  if  ihe  Irish  did  not  become 
violent  and  what  is  termed  revolutionary  ?  The  history  of 
Ireland  is  so  bad  a  one,  that  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
revolt,  but  they  have  not  risen  as  one  man  to  rush  out  the 
intruder,  long,  long  ago. 

Being  an  agricultural  country,  the  Irishmen  depend 
upon  the  soil,  while  a  commercial  people  like  the  English 
don't  feel  pressure  to  the  same  extent,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
comprehend  the  bitter  hate  of  the  Irish  lor  the  Saxon  so- 
called,  and,  as  he  thinks,  but  in  reality  the  Norman  ruler 
and  his  descendants.  To  think  that  there  existed  the  need  of 
a  Carey  is  so  horrible,  that  one  can  only  desire  to  forget  such 
a  creature  was  born,  and  that  a  government  with  a  Saxon- 
Celt  like  Gladstone  at  its  head,  should  have  to  use  such  a 
wretched  cowardly  thing,  is  disgusting,  and  when  used,  at 
last  the  alternative  was  offered  to  him  to  emigrate,  or  go 
out  without  protection.  Carey  did  emigrate,  and  he  was 
murdered.  The  lesson  should  be  one  for  cowardly  assassins 
in  the  future  to  take  to  heart,  and  they  will  probably  prefer 
to  be  hanged,  to  being  shot  down  as  traitors.  We  can  quite 
understand  that  in  England,  where  there  is  such  a  bitter 
contempt  for  the  informer,  that  a  large  section  of  the 
English  population  would  receive  the  news  of  Carey's 
fate  with  joy,  and  that  the  ifturderer  of  such  a  man  would  not 
meet  with  that  condemnation  which  at  first  notice  the  cir- 
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cumstances  seemed  to  warrant.    An  informer  is  looked  upon 
by  those  he  benefits  as  below  the  brute  beasts,  while  those 
who  suffer  from  the  acts  of  such  are  instantly  converted  into 
martyrs,    and  their  misfortunes  have  a  halo  of  romance 
thrown  over  them.     The  whole  civilized  world  has  under 
certain  circumstances  been  benefited  from  riot  run  rampant. 
This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  French  revolution  of 
1789 — 1795.    The  people  ot  France  were  groaning  under  the 
tyranny  of  Feudalism  to  that  extent  that  blood,  and  blood  only* 
could  give  them  liberty.     History  teaches  us  how,  when  the 
tyrants  resumed  power,  religion,  virtue,  and  all  that  makes  a 
nation  gr^at,  were  swept  away.     History,  however,  taught 
more  than  this  ;  it  imparted  the  valuable  lesson  that  those  in 
power  must  rule  with  equity,  and  that  a  people  are  not  to  be 
down-trodden  by  autocratic  rule,  no  matter  what  form  that 
rule  assumes.    These  are  facts  easily  understood,  although 
they  were  then  enforced  in  a  very  aggravated  form.     Men 
and  women,  when  their  passions  were  once  aroused,  would 
not  be  stopped  in  their  work,  and  from  the  King  on  his 
throne,  to  the  suckling  babe  of  the  bloated  aristocrat,  all 
were  doomed  to  destruction.    Those  who  inaugurated  and 
those  who  carried  out  this  wholesale  slaughter,  acted  the  part 
of  men.    They  did  not  slink  behind  the  hedges ;  gunpowder 
mines,  infernal  machines,  and  surgeons'  knives  were  not  the 
implements  used !    They  boldly  faced  the  soldiery,  fought 
them  like  men,  were  slaughtered  in  hundreds,  and  in  their 
turn  they  massacred  by  thousands.    As  the  outcome  of  this 
war  was  to  give  the  people  liberty,  we  can  forget  the  means 
used.     With  the  Invincibles,  Nihilists,  and  others  of  their 
kind,  sympathy  is  out  of  the  question.     We  have  only  to  in- 
stance the  case  on  account  of  which  Carey  has  lost  his  life. 
The   Invincibles  doomed   Mr.  Burke  to  death,  and  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  vile  plot  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was 
murdered  through  his  having  been  accidentally  walking  with 
Burke.    The  Clerkenwell  outrage  is  another  instance.    Here 
the  innocent  residents  of  a  whole  street  were  nearly  inunolated 
to  secure  the  escape  from  prison  of  one  man.     In  Russia 
the  same  thing  prevails;   hundreds  of  lives  are  placed  in 
jeopardy  to  secure  the  assassination  of  one  man.    And  these 
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crimes  are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty !  What  kind 
of  liberty  can  be  the  outcome  of  assassination  and  murder  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  found  a  nation  upon  the  death  shrieks  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  p  Is  liberty  such  a  bauble 
that  those  who  wish  to  clutch  it  can  only  do  so  by  midnight 
murders  and  assassinations  ?  No  liberty  so  gained  is  worth 
having,  and,  if  acquired  by  these  means,  can  never  be  re- 
tained. Those  who  to-day  in  cold  blood,  order  the  murder  of 
their  oppressors,  will  to-morrow,  in  their  turn,  be  murdered  ; 
and  Carey's  case  is  an  instance  of  this  fact.  We  regret  that 
the  Cape  Argus  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  put  the  blood-hounds 
on  the  track  of  Carey.  As  regards  0*Donnell,  he  has  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime  with  his  life,  and  thus  another 
sacrifice  was  made  to  that  fetish,  which,  with  surgeons' 
knives  and  dynamite,  is  sought  to  be  converted  into  the  most 
precious  of  all  our  gifts — liberty.  Legislation  through  the 
conviction  of  the  mind  must  alter  all  tyrannies. 

In  a  review  of  European  politics,  by  Senor  Castelar,  the 
following  passages,  referring  to  Ireland  and  Carey's  death, 
occur : — 

*'  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  assassins  of  Cavendish  would 
never  have  been  discovered  but  for  the  infamous  denunciation 
made  by  one  Carey,  who,  from  accomplice  and  accused, 
became  Crown  witness,  or  accuser — and  paid  accuser.  Such 
treason  brought  to  the  scaffold  various  patriots,  who  are 
to-day  adored  as  saints  and  martyrs  by  the  simple  faith  of  a 
people  determined  to  recover  their  country's  ancient  inde- 
pendence. And  if  the  people  adore  as  saints  these  martyrs, 
imagine  how  they  must  abhor  the  denouncers." 

After  stating  that  all  the  might  of  England  failed  to 
protect  Carey  from  the  execution  of  the  verdict  of  the  Irish 
nation,  Senor  Castelar  continues : — 

**  On  the  morning  when  the  criminal  was  least  prepared 
the  executioner  shot  him  dead — an  exceptional  punishment 
of  an  exceptional  crime.  A  race  of  such  determination,  we 
must  admit,  is  invincible." 

For  Senor  Castelar  the  Irish  are  a  nation  of  Maccabes, 
and,  by  inference,  England  is  an  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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POLITICAL   CRIMES. 

But  what  is  a  political  crime  ?  The  obvious  definition  of 
a  political  crime  is,  one  that  is  free  from  motives  of  private 
interest  or  personal  aims.  Thus,  if  the  murderer  of  President 
Garfield  had  escaped  to  this  country,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  given  up  ;  for,  though  he  professed  to  have  been 
moved  by  the  public  interest,  there  were  facts  showing  that 
he  had  personal,  though  foolish  expectations  from  the  new 
President  elected  by  his  bullet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
assassin  of  President  Lincoln  had  reached  English  territory, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  been  legally  sur- 
rendered, even  while  the  civilized  world  was  shuddering  at 
his  deed.  He  might  have  been  surrendered,  but  far-seeing 
men  might  have  said  it  were  better  even  he  should  escape 
than  that  the  English  asylum,  which  had  protected  in  Canada, 
the  fugitive  slave  Anderson  (who  had  slain  his  pursuer), 
should  be  impaired  by  any  precedent. — Moncure  D.  Conway, 
in  Newcastle  Chronicle, 

Thus  we  see  that  some  of  the  most  clear-headed  men  can 
see  far  ahead,  so  that  while  renewing  our  demand  for  liberty 
and  free  speech,  we  can  but  mourn  over  the  fact,  and  draw 
attention  to  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  that  move  men  to 
commit    such  deeds ;    and  while  my  deep  sympathy  is  with 
the  Irish  nation,  it  behoves  all  Reformers  the  world  over  to 
step  to  the  extreme  verge  of  natural  right  to  proclaim  Truth 
and  Justice  to  all,  and  surrender  their  own  liberty  and  lives,  if 
need  be,  rather  than  hurt  a  hair  of  the  enemy,  other  than  in 
self  defence.     The  bloody  weapon  is  out  of  date :  the  mind 
must  be  the  harbinger  of  all  reform,  and  the  outcome  of  a 
nation's  unanimous  desire. 

I  feel  here  at  this  stage,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  let 
two  prominent  men — Parnell  and  Davitt— -speak  for  their 
country.  It  affords  me  untold  delight  to  find  that  they  are 
true  followers  of  their  old  countryman  Bronterre  O'Brien, 
who  for  so  many  years  nobly  advocated  **  The  Land  for  the 
People,"  but  at  the  same  time,  I  experience  a  deep  feeling  of 
regret  that  they  comprehend  nothing  of  the  great  financial 
aspect  of  the  question  which  he  so  truthfully  and  persistently 
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drew  attention  to.  As  one  unworthy  to  wear  the  mantle,  he 
dropp)ed,  I  do  trust  that  son-.e  noble  son  of  Erin  will  yet  be 
as  a  father  to  the  Irish  nation  to  come,  on  this  question,  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  without  a  thorough  knowledge  that 
appertains  to  finance,  no  man  is  qualified  to  call  himself  a 
legislator. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  yesterday, 
a  meeting,  which   was   very  largely  attended,  was  held  at 
Carppamore,   County   Limerick.     Messrs.    Davitt,    O'Brien, 
M.P.,  and   Harrington,  M.P.,  were  the  chief  speakers,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  in  reference  to  the  labourers,  the  Land 
Act,   self   government,    and    Parliamentary    representation. 
They  characterised  the  condition  of  the  labourers  as  deplo- 
rable and  disgraceful,  and  demanded  that  pending  a  more 
complete  and  comprehensive  measure,  those  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  Land  Act  should  give  effect  to  its  bene- 
ficial provisions,  if  any,  in  favour  of  the  labourers,  and  that 
no  settlement  of  the  land  question  would  be  regarded  as  final 
which  did  not  make  provision  for  that  suffering  class.     With 
respect  to  Home  Rule,  they  declared  that  no   measure  of 
reform  coming  from  a  foreign  Legislature  short  of  self-govern- 
ment would  satisify  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  agitation  till  they  had  the  making 
of  their  own  laws  on  their  own  soil.    They  declared  the  Land 
Act  to  be  very  imperfect  in  design  and  administered  unfairly 
towards  the  tenants,  that  leaseholders  were  unjustly  excluded, 
and  that  the  Act  failed  to  protect  the  property  of  the  tenant 
in  his  improvements.     The  true  solution  of  the  question  was 
the  conversion  within    reasonable  time  and   on   reasonable 
terms  of  the  occupiers  into  owners,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  and  of  the  nation.     They  condemned  the 
present  representation  of    the  county,   demanding   that  its 
members  should   support  Mr.  Pamell ;  they  advocated  the 
payment  of  members^  in  order  to  obtain  representatives  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  condemned  the  policy  of  emigra- 
tion.    Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  praised  the 
labourers  for  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  every  national 
movement  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  farmers   and  all 
other  classes  who  had  been  benefitted  by  their  help  would  do 
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their  duty  towards  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  give  effect 
to  the  measure  obtained  last  session  from  an  alien  Legislature 
by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party.     He  observed  that  now  while 
excitement  was  dying  down  in  the  country,  the  popular  move- 
ment was  assuming  a  practical  shape.     The  old  enemy  of 
Ireland  was  at  his  congenial  task  of  unroofing  the  homesteads 
of  the  people.     (Groans).     During  the  year  ending  in  the 
month  of  June  no  fewer  than  434  families,  or  2,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  evicted  in  the  Province  of  Leinster 
(groans),  and  three  times  the  number  would  about  comprise 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  been  deprived  of 
shelter  and  their  homes  during  the  same  period  of  Irish  land- 
lordism.    Now,  was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
outrages  upon  the  hearthstones  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
drive  men  to  think  of  desperate  action ;  that  these  outrages 
upon  the  part  of  landlordism  might  beget  outrages  of  another 
kind  which  they  and  all  Ireland  deplorisd  ?     He  thought, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  raise  no  uncertain  voice  in  condemna- 
tion of  these  acts  of  impolitic  injustice,  to  speak  mildly,  which 
had  been  recently  carried  out  at  the  behests  of  Irish  land- 
lordism.    (Cheers).     How  many  of  these  people — the  poor 
people  turned  out  on  the  roadside— had  been  rack-rented  in 
the  past   to  such   an  extent  that  all  the  money  they  had 
paid  would  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings ;  how 
many  of  those  cabins  out   of  which  the   people    had    been 
thrown    had   been    erected    by    the   landlords   of  Ireland  ? 
(••  None.**)      If  then,   God  made  the  land    for  the  people 
and    the    people    built     the     cabin     for     themselves,    he 
denounced  their  eviction   as  an   act   of  inhumanity  which 
would  be  punished  as  criminal  if  the  law  in  Ireland  were 
administered   in   accordance  with   the   dictates  of  religion, 
reason,  or  humanity.    (Cheers.)     However,  all  those  cases 
but  showed  the  imperative  necessity  of  concentrating  all  their 
energies,  all  their  talents,  all  their  purposes,  and  all  their 
powers  in  accomplishing  the  final  and  complete  abolition  of 
that  system,  and  as  the  day  was  coming  when  the  system 
must  go,  he  thought  the  farmers  of  Ireland  and  the  whole 
community  should  at  once  face  the  question  of  compensation, 
which  must  be  discussed  before  that  system  was  disestab- 
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lishcd.  (Cheers.)  Now,  the  landlords  themselves  and  that 
hereditary  obstructive  Chamber,  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
laid  down  a  doctrine  of  compensation,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  applied  to  themselves  when  the  time  came  for  finally  dis- 
possessing Ireland  of  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  introduced 
a  clause  into  the  Land  Act  which  practically  nullified  the 
operation  of  the  clause  known  as  the  Healy  clause.  (Cheers 
for  Healy.)  The}'  declared  that  the  length  of  enjoyment 
which  the  farmer^  had  had,  constituted  an  equitable  com- 
pensation for  such  improvements.  Very  well ;  if  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  farmer  of  the  improvements  he  himself  had 
made  in  his  holding  was  adequate  compensation,  what  must 
be  the  compensation  due  tt.^  the  landlords  who  had  enjoyed 
the  improvements  made  by  the  tenant-farmers  for  the  last 
generation  ?  Surely,  if  the  man  who  had  not  created  those 
improvements  enjoyed  them,  he  was  less  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  them  than  the  farmer,  whose  skill,  anxiety,  toil  and 
labour  had  called  them  into  existence.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  Union  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  taken 
;^ 1, 200,000,000  out  of  that  country.  This  wealth  had  been 
created,  not  by  them,  not  by  superintendence  or  anxiety  or 
outlay  on  their  part,  but  by  the  labour  of  the  farmers  and 
industrial  classes.  He  thought  that  length  of  enjoyment  of 
that  wealth  constituted  a  more  equitable  comp>ensation  for 
them,  than  the  length  of  enjoyment  by  the  farmer  of  the  im- 
provement which  he  had  made  in  his  own  holding.  (Cheers.) 
The  men  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  had  got  to  keep  these 
truths  before  them,  and  the  demand  should  be  that  inscribed 
on  the  banner  then  before  them.  They  demanded  full  justice. 
If  justice  were  done  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to-morrow 
they  would  not  receive  their  fares  from  Kingstown  to  Holy- 
head. They  must  then  keep  this  question  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  Irish  landlordism  before  them.  The  Land  Act, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  fondly  imagined  would  bolster  up  Irish 
landlords,  if  not  a  complete  failure,  was  rapidly  becoming  so. 
Not  one  out  of  six  tenant-farmers  in.  Ireland  had  yet  had  his 
rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Court.  The  enormous  expense  wasted 
upon  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  the  litigation  between 
tenant-farmers  and  the  lawyers,  showed  that  these  artificial 
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efforts  to  sustain  a  doomed  system  were  of  no  avail,  and  that 
landlordism  must  go  where  every  other  exploded  monstrosity 
had  gone  before  it.  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  them  not,  then,  be 
tempted  by  temporary  expedients.  Economy,  force,  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  were  all  battling  against  landlordism,  and 
destiny  had  written  its  doom.  Finally,  he  would  ask  them  to 
be  still  and  resolute ;  to  be  calm  and  self-composed  ;  to  be 
united  and  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past ;  to  be  true  to  be 
political  faith  handed  down  to  them  from  the  past;  and 
victory  would  soon  crown  their  eflforts  with  a  garland  of 
success.     (Loud  cheers.) 

•*  Mr.  Parnell  said — I  come  now  to  my  last  example  ot  this 
most  pernicious  and  extraordinary  Government — the  sup- 
pression of  the  northern  meetings.  Mr.  Trevelyan  may  be 
able  across  the  water  to  hoodwink  the  simple  people  of 
Galashiels,  but  he  is  not  going  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
any  section  of  the  Irish  people.  Neither  Irish  Orangemen 
nor  Irish  Nationalists  will  believe  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  does 
himself  the  honour  of  believing  what  he  has  told  the  people 
of  Galashiels.  All  through  his  speech  there,  it  is  easy  to 
detect  the  self-satisfied  chuckle  of  the  man  who  exaggerates, 
for  his  own  purpose,  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the 
action  of  a  few  wretched  Orangemen  (hear,  hear),  and  who 
deliberately  applys  for  the  same  purposes,  the  resources  for 
mischief  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords  who  hire  them.  He 
admits  the  illegality  of  their  proceeding  from  top  to  bottom. 
He  describes  them  in  most  forcible  language,  while  he 
enormously  magnifies  the  results  likely  to  arise  from  it.  And 
what  is  his  excuse  for  the  action  of  the  Government  ? — an 
action,  you  must  remember,  exactly  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
and  demands  of  the  transgressors  and  law-breakers.  His 
excuse  was  that  it  would  take  1,000  infantry  and  cavalry  to 
protect  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  to  enable  those 
seeking  an  alteration  in  the  laws  to  do  what  they  had  a  legal 
right  to  do.  (Cheers.)  Nationalists  meet  together  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  Amendment  of  the  Land  Act,  or  an 
alteration  in  any  Act  of  Parliament.  If  the  Lord  Mayor 
goes  up  to  Derry  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  Ireland,  the  excuse  for  proclaiming  the  meeting 
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in  the  one  case,  and  for  winking  at  proceedings  of  the 
assassins  who  fired  at  him  (cheers),  is  that  it  would  take  1,000 
infantry  and  cavalry  to  do  anything  else.  Did  the  Govern- 
ment hesitate  to  protect  the  Lough  Mask  expedition  in  1880 
because  it  took  i,ooo  infantry  and  cavalry  to  protect  them  ? 
(Cheers).  Did  they  ever  refuse  protection  to  any  landlord 
engaged  in  the  extermination  of  his  tenants — to  any  engaged 
in  forestalling  the  Land  Act  by  selling  out  the  interest  of  the 
tenants  ?  (Cheers).  Was  the  English  Government  ever 
known  to  refuse  all  the  men,  all  the  arms,  and  all  the  money 
that  might  be  necessary  for  such  protection  ?  (**  Never.**) 
Did  the  Government  shrink  from  holding  i,ooo  untried  men 
in  prison  for  12  long  months  in  1881  and  1882,  le^t  any  im- 
pediment should  be  offered  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  landlord 
class  ?  (Cheers).  No  ;  all  our  experience  of  English  force 
in  Ireland  results  in  this  conclusion — that  they  are  always 
willing  to  employ  that  force  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  at  every 
risk,  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  where  it  is  a  question  of 
protecting  the  so-called  rights  of  the  minority  against  the 
majority  (cheers) ;  but  when  it  comes  to  extending  the 
protection  of  the  law — the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  law — 
to  the  majority  against  the  minority  in  the  assertion  of  their 
legal  rights,  then  we  find  abundant  excuses,  and  abundant 
reasons,  in  the  minds  of  our  English  rulers,  for  evading  their 
legal  and  their  just  obligations.  (Loud  cheers,)  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  north  teach  once  more  the  oft-taught  lesson, 
that  the  law  in  Ireland  is  only  powerful  where  the  minority 
appeals  to  its  protection.  It  is  then  quick  to  strike  vengefuUy 
and  unmercifully.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  where  it  may  happen 
that  a  statute  survives,  a  statute  of  beneficial  import  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — survives  even  in  a  mutilated  condition — 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  find  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  putting  in  force  that  statute  is  slow  and  ineffectual. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  until  English  statesmen  learn,  English 
Liberals  and  English  Radicals  learn,  the  first  lesson  of 
their  political  creed — that  every  nation,  that  every  country, 
has  a  right  to  be  governed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
majority  of  that  country  (cheers) — they  will  fail,  as  they  have 
always  failed,  in  their  task  of  governing  the  Irish  people. 

0  2 
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Gentlemen,  we  are  told  about  the  franchise  ;  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  going  to  be  great  and  generous,  and  going 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  Ireland.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  exists 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  solid  band  of  forty  men,  who 
would  vote  steadily  against  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
England,  if  Ireland  were  left  out,  we  should  see  very  little  of 
the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  Bill.  (Cheers.)  We  can  survey 
these  questions  and  contests  of  English  parties  with  perfect 
equanimity.  Our  position  is  a  strong  and  a  winning  one 
in  any  case.  Whether  they  extend  the  franchise  or  whether 
they  do  not,  we  shall  return  between  70  and  80  members  in 
the  next  election.  (Loud  cheers.)  Our  cause  is  undoubtedly 
a  winning  cause  ("  Hear,  hear  "),  and  though  the  progress  we 
may  be  making  at  present,  and  in  the  face  of  coercion,  must 
be  slow,  yet  still  we  are  making  progress.  We  are  making 
up  the  force,  and  adding  to  the  impetus  which  was  given  to 
the  Irish  national  cause  in  the  days  of  the  great  Land  League 
movement  (cheers) ;  and  although  it  is  hard — although  our 
blood  often  boils  in  witnessing  the  indignities,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  persecutions  which  many  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  obliged  to  submit  to  by  day  and  by  night  ("  Hear,  hear  **) 
— we  must  be  patient.  We  have  every  reason  to  be  patient. 
We  shall  win  if  we  are  patient.  The  miserable  character  of 
the  shifts  and  evasions  which  the  Irish  Executive  has  daily 
resorted  to,  shows  that  we  are  winning  ;  coercion  cannot  last 
for  ever.  (Cries  of  **  No.**)  This  Coercion  Act  is  running 
out,  and  we  are  living  it  down.  There  is  one  thing  that  it  is 
very  well  for  us  to  remember  and  to  remind  the  English  people 
of— that  if  there  be  one  fact  more  certain  than  another ;  it  is, 
that  if  we  are  to  be  coerced  again,  if  the  present  Coercion 
Act  or  any  part  of  it  is  to  be  renewed,  if  the  Constitution  is 
to  be  restored  to  us,  these  things  shall  be  done  by  a  Tory 
Government,  and  not  by  a  Liberal  Government  (cheers),  and 
shall  carry  with  them,  in  the  shape  of  increased  taxes  and 
foreign  wars,  |>enalties  in  excess  of  those  inflicted  upon  us. 
Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  will  be  for  the  Irish  people  in 
England — separated,  isolated  as  they  are— and  for  your 
independent  Irish  members  to  determine  at  the  next  general 
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election,  whether  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  Ministry  shall  rule 
England.  (Cheers.)  This  is  a  great  force  and  a  great  power. 
If  we  cannot  rule  ourselves,  we  can  at  least  cause  them  to  be 
ruled  as  we  choose.  (Great  laughter  and  cheering).  This 
force  has  already  gained  for  Ireland  inclusion  in  the  coming 
Franchise  Bill.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud,  hopeful  and 
energetic— determined  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
away,  until  it  has  bequeathed  to  those  who  come  after  us,  the 
great  birthright  of  national  independence  and  prosperity. 
(Great  cheering,  amid  which  the  hon.  gentleman  sat  down). 

The  trial  of  O'Donnell  came  about  in  due  time,  and  as 
every  one  expected,  his  conviction  and  execution  followed. 
The  one  great  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  man  is,  that  after 
all,  he  should  set  up  a  lie  as  a  defence.  Far  better  would  it 
have  been,  if  he  had  boldly  asserted  that  he  looked  upon  such 
a  man  and  informer  as  unworthy  to  live,  and  he  felt  justified 
in  acting  as  his  executioner,  even  if,  in  the  end,  his  own  life 
was  forfeited  for  it,  for  they  who  are  bold  enough  to  act,  must 
not  expect  to  get  out  of  the  consequences.  The  judge  who 
tried  and  passed  sentence  upon  O'Donnell  could  but  admit 
that  Carey  was  a  hypocritical  and  abominably  wicked  man  ; 
but  no  law  could  allow  one  individual  to  take  the  life  of 
another,  because  he  was  a  wucked,  abominable  man.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  the  place  of  the  judge  to  tell  the  world  how 
such  as  Carey  had  been  created  and  fostered  by  the  late  Tory 
and  land-robbing  class  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  while  the  in- 
justice continues  in  Ireland,  that  independent  of  any  writing, 
men  will  feel  that  it  is  no  wrong  to  take  the  life  of  such  men, 
while  they  abominate  their  wicked  deeds ;  but  to  take  life 
without  due  trial  is  contrary  to  all  State  or  natural  law,  and 
in  violation  of  every  right  principle ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot  be  permitted  in  any  civilised  country.  We  can  all 
forgive  the  awfully  tragic  ending,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
death  sentence,  0*Donnell  drew  himself  up,  and  with  a  tem- 
pest of  hate  in  heart  and  brain  could  shout  **  To  Hell  with 
the  British  Crown,  and  three  cheers  for  Ireland,  his  native 
land,  and  "  three  cheers  for  America,'*  a  startling  and  painful 
ending  to  an  awful  death  sentence,  seeming  to  point  to  the  fact 
that,  say  what  people  may,  America  is  the  hope  of  all  free 
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liberty-loving  people,  and  destined  to  work  out  the  salvation 
of  the  struggling  classes  in  England.  But  what  a  fearful 
thing  to  contemplate  ;  that  all  the  suflferings  of  the  Irish,  is 
due  to  the  base  government  and  mismanagement  of  the  past 
centuries,  and  that  there  is  but  one  hope,  as  herein  expressed 
by  the  home  paper,  which  I  now  print,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  Governments  will  rule  in  equity,  and  thus 
remove  all  cause  of  violence  and  wrong-doing. 

Right  or  Dynamite. — We  may  denounce  dynamite  with 
righteous  indignation,  but  we  must  acknowledge  the  revolu- 
tion it  is  effecting  in  the  arts  of  offence  and  defence.  As 
gimpowder,  rifled  cannon  and  railroads  changed  the  former 
methods  of  war,  so  this  new  agent  has  shifted  again  the 
balance  of  power,  reducing  still  further  the  supremacy  of 
brute  force  and  mere  numbers.  Great  armies,  vast  cities,  are 
indeed  a  source  of  weakness  in  dynamite  warfare  furnishing 
as  they  must,  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  attack  for  its 
wholesale  destructive  power.  A  barren  rock  in  the  secret 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  with  its  dynamite  laboratory,  and 
convoys  by  air  or  land,  may  set  at  naught  all  the  standing 
armies  of  the  proud  German  Empire,  and  drop  annihilation 
upon  its  walled  cities  at  any  hour  by  night  or  day.  A  single 
wayfarer,  with  dynamite  in  his  pocket,  throws  the  cities  of 
England  into  greater  terror,  than  would  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  landing  at  Dover,  with  only  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  guns  and  sabres.  A  handful  of  hunted,  homeless 
Nihilists  are  able  to  terrorise  all  Russia,  forcing  its  Emperor 
to  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive,  and  making  his  very  coronation  a 
problem  of  chance.  Jupiter,  with  his  lightnings,  was  scarcely 
more  a  master  of  the  ancient  world,  than  is  the  mob  with  its 
bomb  of  dynamite,  the  avenging  Fate  of  modern  monarchies. 
At  the  first  glance,  dynamite  seems  an  implement  of  fiends, 
but  a  closer  view  discovers  in  it  a  potent  minister  of  good. 
All  triumphs  of  science  and  invention  work  inevitably,  in 
the  end,  for  the  people.  It  is  these  scientific  victories  which 
have  made  the  populace  of  to-da)',  other  than  the  slaves 
and  chattels  of  the  ancient  civilisations.  But  for  these, 
**  the  divine  right  of  kings  "  would  still  dominate  the  world, 
and  the  great  mass  would  be  but  cheap  material  to  build  the 
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tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Every  advance  in  science  has  given 
the  people  an  additional  hold  of  the  sceptre  of  power. 
Sometimes  by  an  increase  of  the  general  wealth,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steam  engine,  the  loom,  the  sewing-machine ; 
sometimes  by  a  general  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
destruction,  as  in  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  cannon 
and  firearms,  making  a  single  man  often  more  formidable 
than  a  phalanx  of  ancient  swordsmen.  Every  increase 
in  the  destructiveness  of  the  weapons  of  war,  has  brought 
increased  respect  and  importance  for  the  individual  war- 
maker.  Thus,  to-day,  the  poorest  Nihilist,  with  his  dynamite, 
is  an  object  of  more  consideration  from  the  Czar  and  his 
nobles,  than  would  be  forty  thousand  serfs  of  the  olden-time, 
armed  simply  with  staves  and  forks.  As  a  direct  consequence, 
the  case  of  these  poor  malcontents  will  be  more  heeded  than 
it  has  been  heretofore.  Not  even  proud  England  can  escape 
the  alternative.  She  may  resist  for  a  time,  and  try  laws  of  ex- 
cessive rigour  ;  but  at  last  she  will  come  to  respect  this  hidden 
force,  and  find  it  wiser  and  cheaper  to  cultivate  the  Irishman's 
good-will  than  his  ill-will.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  when  the 
first  mad  outburst  of  murder  and  destruction  has  cleared  away, 
that  there  will  follow  throughout  the  world,  a  more  ready  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  governments,  to  listen  to  the  petition  of  the 
humblest  clssses  of  the  community,  and  to  see  that  no  burdens 
of  unjust  laws  madden  them  to  revolt.  The  consequence  will 
be  an  era  of  comparative  peace  and  good-will,  greater  stability, 
less  frequent  revolutions  in  governments,  and  the  eventual  abo- 
lition of  standing  armies.  This  consummation  can  evidently  be 
achieved,  most  directly,  by  some  agency  like  the  perfected 
dynamite  bomb  and  electrical  battery,  which  will  make  great 
armies  useless,  and  mere  targets  for  destruction  en  tttasse, 
instead  ot  reserves  of  strength.  In  the  future,  little  corps  of 
engineers  with  telescope,  batteries,  and  balloons,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  lumbering  armies  of  the  past,  and  finish  in  a  few 
days,  perhaps  hours,  what  in  olden  times  would  have  been  a 
thirty-years*  war.  These  effects  will  be  observed  wherever 
the  dynamite  wave  reaches  ;  horror,  and  attempts  at  repres- 
sion, at  first;  then  the  better  counsels  of  discretion  and 
humanity ;  and  at  last  a  genuine  recognition  of  the  brother- 
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hood  of  the  despised  classes;  a  sincere  purpose  to  relieve 
their  estate,  and  remove  from  them  all  unjust  discriminations. 
We  say  unjust  discriminations ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  this 
discontent,  this  unaminity  of  outcry,  should  appear  through 
all  Europe  without  some  serious  justification  in  bad  laws.  It 
is  not  human  nature  to  wince  without  pain.  In  all  ages,  the 
common  people  have  been  more  ready  to  accept  and  endure  im- 
positions, than  to  rebel  without  cause  against  fair  institutions. 
It  is  weakness  in  all  governments,  to  favor  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor.  Monarchies  are  avowedly  governments  of 
privileges  for  the  few ;  but  Republics  do  not  counteract  the 
tendency  of  power  to  gravitate* to  the  powerful.  Here  in 
New  York,  which  has  been  a  hundred  years  perfecting  its 
system  of  free  institutions,  how  many  of  its  laws  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor  in  plain  defiance  of  principle  ;  the 
discriminations  are  irritating  to  the  classes  discriminated 
against,  and  tend  to  alienate  them  from  the  State,  which  they 
should  look  up  to  as  a  sure  protector,  and  love  as  a  second 
father.  Without  such  regard  from  the  humblest,  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  no  Government  can  stand  in  entire 
security.  It  will  be  well  for  our  legislators  to  heed  the 
warning  that  comes  to  us  from  Europe,  to  give  due  diligence 
to  hunting  out  from  our  statute-books  all  traces  of  vicious, 
partial,  superfluous  laws,  especially  such  as  tend  to  keep  up 
the  old  antagonisms  betAreen  poor  and  rich. — Home  y<mmal, 
America. 

LATEST    TELEGRAM. 

London  in  a  State  of  Siege. 

Two  thousand  men  of  the  British  Infantry  have  been  ordered 
to  protect  public  buildings  in  London.  The  Coldstream 
Guards  are  guarding  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The  above  is  an  evidence  that  besieged  and  garrisoned 
Ireland  has  come  home  to  roost  with  a  vengeance.  All  evil 
brings  its  punishment,  and,  unfortunately,  the  innocent  suffer 
for  the  guilty ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  Big  England  is  in  a  state  of  siege  by  Little  Ireland, 
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and  each  avenue  of  this  Little  Ireland  may  contain  the 
elements  of  a  force  more  formidable  than  all  the  Life  Guards, 
if  rushed  to  any  given  spot ;  in  fact,  they  may  even  outrun  the 
rush  of  Old  Senacherib's  Army,  go  to  sleep  as  Life  Guards, 
and  be  found  in  the  morning  nowhere.  If  a  few  drops  of  the 
new  European  fire,  that  has  superseded  the  old  Greek  fire 
is  utilised,  truly  in  these  days  Jove  and  his  darts  of  lighting, 
are  small  matters  compared  to  the  modern  appliance,  and  all 
to  be  traced  to  making  agitation  in  Ireland  an  outrage.  The 
Tories,  if  they  had  the  power  would  stop  every  utterance  that 
criticised  their  Government  forms.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  are 
told,  maintained  that  **  The  Land  League  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  legitimate  and  useful  organisation,  because  it  exercised 
pressure  on  Parliament  to  pass  the  Land  Bill,*'  so  we  see  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Once  let  it  be  understood  how  to 
nationalize  Ireland  for  Irishmen,  by  the  plan  of  buying  out 
with  land  debenture  bonds  all  the  old  landholders  and  in 
each  county  letting  it  out  by  public  competition  to  all  Irish 
comers,  then  each  and  every  Irishman  will  feel  it  his  im- 
perative duty  to  uphold  the  land  law  conditions  at  all  times. 
Lord  Salisbury  speaks  of  **  lawless  plunder  by  conspiracies." 
Does  the  man  ever  consider  his  words  ?  What  in  the  past  history 
of  Ireland,  have  we  but  conspiracies  by  his  order  to  rob,  with 
and  without  the  law,  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nation  of  their  hard- 
gotten  wealth  ?  Why  the  whole  history,  as  practised  by  the 
Salisbury  class,  is  one  huge  conspiracy  against  the  Irish 
people  ;  and  it  is  from  a  sense  of  this  huge  theft  of  the  past,  that 
the  Irish  will  no  longer  tolerate,  even  if  they  have  in  a  semi 
lawful  way  to  proclaim,  without  being  summoned  by  the 
Queen,  a  **  Law  of  Exile"  to  all  present  landlords.  The  no  rent 
cry  is  not  likely  to  be  hushed  by  any  land  law  passed  by  Whig 
exorcised  by  Tory  influence  for  their  future  advantage,  irre- 
spectively of  the  fact  that  the  land  tiller  is  entitled  to  all  the  in- 
come of  soil  wrought  by  his  hands.  Then  he  will  be  most  will- 
ing to  give  and  pay  his  part  towards  good  government ;  but  to 
still  supply  the  means  to  keep  men  in  idleness,  never,  never, 
-not  even  if  you  yet  double  dragoon  poor  Ireland, — the  fact  is 
now  known,  that  each  man  is  entitled  to  the  result  of  his  toil, 
without  an  idle  participator,  and  this  fact  cannot  now  be  hid. 
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In  the  future  there  will  be  no  room  in  Ireland  or  England  for 
the  landlord  ;  he  must  be  relegated  to  the  past,  and  if  he  still 
desires  to  live  on  the  soil,  must  take  his  equal  chance  as  a 
tiller    in    the    usual    competitive   way,   if   not,   pass  on   to 
happier  toiling  or  hunting  grounds,   at  his  own    expense. 
The  French  have  been  the  forerunners  of  European  liberties. 
The  present  force  pressure  by  bayonet  and  ball  will  not  always 
last,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Ireland  is  the  main  factor  to 
settle  the  land  question  of  the  United  English  Commonwealth. 
It  is  no  use  rushing  prominent  men  into  prisons,  calling  them 
by  the  name  of  suspects,  and  treating  them  like  felons,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  England ;  nor  is  it  tolerable  that  the  trial 
by  jury  of  a  man's  countryman  should  be  suspended,  or  that 
juries  should  be  packed.    You  may  suppress  for  a  time,  but 
you  cannot  crush  out ;  there  will  be  a  rebound  of  some  kind 
that  will  simply  move  off  by  some  sharp  processs,  not  to  be 
divulged  until  the  supreme  moment  arrives.     The  hanging 
process  by  order  of  the  foreign  judges,  carried  out  by  the 
horde  of  foreign  occupiers,  is  a  clumsy  and  a  cruel  form  of 
death,  aggravated  by  the   mental   torture  before  the  final 
spasm  is  given.     The  French  are  more  humane  in  the  mode ; 
for  after  condemnation  they  give  no  notice  of  the  death-hour, 
and  from  the  time  of  condemnation  to  the  one  of  execution, 
allow  the  victim  free  liberty  of  enjoyment  with  friends.     The 
future  will  give  not  even  this,  if  Ireland  is  not  freed  from  the 
nationality  obliterators,  for  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  nation 
will  arise,  and  with  flashes  of  lightning  remove  their  oppres- 
sors.    Science  in  these  days  is  no  monopoly,  and  when  the 
time  arrives,  it   will  be  found  that  the  oppressed  in  their 
National  Assembly  will,  in  their  legal  form,  demand  the  final 
exile  and  expatriation  of  all  the  foreigners.      Before,  and 
during  the  twentieth  century,  will  be  a  time  of  purification  for 
Europe,  that  will  indeed  bring  the  end  of  the  world  to  many, 
a  little  too  soon,  and  quite  unexpectedly.    Nationalities  cannot 
always  be  crushed  out,  and  tyrants  exist  and  flourish  for 
ever. 

Since  it  is  not  the  product  of  human  effort,  but  a  gift  of 
nature,  all  titles  to  own  land,  beyond  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments, are  morally  void.    One  has  no  more  right  to  sell  land 
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than  to  sell  his  mother ;  for  what  is  earth  but  the  nursing 
parent  of  us  all  ?  The  two  main  factors  in  productive  enter- 
prise are  land  and  labour ;  if  control  of  the  first  is  usurped, 
the  vassalage  and  spoilation  of  the  second  is  inevitable.  To 
possess  and  use  land,  is  as  clearly  a  natural  right,  as  to  use  air 
and  light.  In  abolishingt  he  fraud  of  ownership  in  land,  we 
shall  affirm  the  natural  right  to  hold  it  in  and  for  use  ; 
emancipate  farmers,  and  enable  working  women  and  men 
generally,  not  only  to  **  read  their  title  clear  to  mansions  in 
the  skies,"  but  ground  to  stand  on  and  a  roof  to  live  under 
here  below. 

YOURS  OR  MINE. 

BETTER  TniNGS. 

Better  things  shall  come  to  pass^ 

When  the  reign  of  pride  shall  cease  thronghont  the  world, 
When  the  rale  of  selfishness  is  downward  hurled, 
When  the  light  of  knowledge  shines  in  every  heart, 
And  the  olonds  of  prejodioe,  thrown  back,  depart — 

That  men  maj  look  np  again 

And  behold  as  in  a  glass, 

This  inspiring  truth  revealed, 

Better  things  have  oome  to  pass. 

Better  things  shall  come  to  pass — 

When  to  man  his  fellow*man  shall  kindly  tarn, 
When  the  flame  of  mutual  lore  shall  brightly  born, 
When  might's  fetter,  by  its  light,  shall  be  riven. 
And  the  mind  debased  becomes  more  like  heaven. 
Then  may  men  look  op  again,  &o. 

Better  things  shall  come  to  pass^ 

When  the  weak  become  the  strong — aye,  strong  in  troth, 
When  wisdom  glides  old  age,  and  glory  yootb, 
When  the  wilfol  blind  shall  see,  eaoh  face  to  face. 
And  the  bitterest  foes  are  clasped  in  fond  embrace — 
Then  men  may  look  op  again,  &c. 

Better  things  shall  come  to  pass^ 

When  the  happiness  of  all,  and  not  the  few, 
Shall  IciW  ihe  rich  ones  of  the  earth  to  think  and  do. 
When  01  -  prisons  vainly  wait  to  strengthen  crime, 
And  the  lust  in  workhoose  walls  has  spent  his  time^> 
Then  may  men  look  np  again,  &o. 
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Better  things  ahall  oome  to  paM^- 

When  the  law  of  lore  prevails  o'er  all  the  earth. 
When  justice  and  forbearance  spring  to  birth, 
When  men  shall  strive  together,  and  contend 
0*er  power,  soom,  fear,  to  g^n  life's  noblest  eod— • 
Then  may  men  look  up  again,  Ao. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


From  my  impassioned  defence  of  the  Irish,  and  my  strong 
expressions  in  the  cause  of  reform,  I  was  chaffed  as  an  up- 
holder of  *'  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity/*  and  a  division 
of  all  property  among  the  people.  It  is  astonisliing  how 
glibly  men  will  talk  of  the  desire  of  the  reformer  to  share  and 
share  alike  of  property  in  existence,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
three  cardinal  principles  and  rights,  as  represented  in 
•'  Equality,  Liberty  and  Fraternity.  A  respecter  of  individual 
ownership  of  property  produced  by  his  or  her  lal)our,  never 
yet  advocated  an  equal  division  of  projxirty  ;  but  they  deinanil 
that  there  be  no  monopol)*  of  nature  in  her  raw  state  ;  and 
that  labour  desiring  to  have  the  use  of  the  same,  should  have 
the  liberty  of  using  her  on  an  equality  with  all  others,  thus 
producing  a  fraternity,  from  the  right  of  liberty  and  equality, 
at  all  times,  to  be  equally  recognised  among  all  producers. 
As  the  time  is  now  coming  for  great  changes  for  the  better, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a  glance  backwards  at  the 
view  the  ancients  had,  and  which  will  strengthen  our  views 
and  actions  in  the  future.  I  do  not  claim,  as  some  may,  to 
have  an  insight  into  all  matters,  neither  do  I  think  I  can 
express  my  thoughts  so  ably  as  many,  and  I  therefore  give 
here  the  views  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  so  fully  described 
••  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity,"  and  to  whom  I  feel 
indebted  as  a  brother  worker  for  the  right  in  South  Africa. 

Labour. — *'  Labour,  of  all  things  perhaps,  esteemed  the 
most  tiresome  and  commonplace,  is  leplete  with  meaning  and 
crowned  with  joy.  It  is  the  great  channel  of  human  progress 
and  the  means  of  civilization  ;  it  disciplines  the  faculties,  pro- 
motes health,  and  developes  energy,  industry,  perseverance, 
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and  a  host  of  qualities  necessary  to  human  happiness.  Without 
it  the  family,  society,  government — everything  which  now 
forms  our  safety  and  comfort — would  be  impossible.  How  then 
can  it  ever  appear  commonplace  ?  Only  by  losing  sight  of 
these  grand  results,  and  dwelling  wholly  on  the  burdens  or 
injuries  caused  by  an  excessive  amount  of  labour  pressing 
unduly  on  certain  individuals,  or  by  pursuing  it  from  compul- 
sion alone,  in  a  mechanical  and  unintelligent  manner." 

To  many.  Socialism  is  like  a  red  flag  to  a  bull,  and  the 
socialist  is  looked  upon  as  an  outcast  and  a  fire-brand  by  a 
large  section  of  society,  and  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  com- 
bat this  silly  idea,  before  people  look  into  the  real  aims  of  the 
true  socialist.  The  gospel  of  socialism  is  becoming  a  factor 
in  all  our  future  legislation.  Now  there  is  a  silent  growth  ; 
bye  and  bye  a  more  rapid  one.  It  is  felt  to  be  in  the  air. 
Nobody  in  the  upper  circles  talks  loudly  about  it,  but  it  is 
very  much  thought  of.  Evidence  of  how  deeply  the  popular 
mind  is  stirred,  among  the  thoughtful  working  classes,  is  con- 
tinually cropping  up  ;  and  the  socialists  of  London — of  whom 
there  are  more  than  is  generally  supposed — have  just  issued 
an  address,  stating  that  Governments,  no  matter  of  what 
party,  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  aristocratic  and 
capitalist  classes,  who  under  difterent  disguises,  as  judges 
and  police  officials,  priests  and  hangmen,  &c.,  use  their 
strength  and  energies  to  support  the  monopolies  and  privileges 
of  the  exploiters.  Believe  me,  that  there  is  indeed  a  some- 
thing, not  only  in  the  air,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  these  words,  as  defined  in 
their  manifesto.  Their  objects  are  understood  to  be  to  over- 
throw the  present  competitive  state  of  society,  and  to  establish 
a  new  rigime,  based  upon  the  prineiples  of  equality,  liberty, 
and  justice.  That  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  commotion 
before  this  is  effected,  all  must  admit ;  but  that  a  change  for 
the  better  must  come,  is  being  silently  felt  in  all  countries. 
There  is  hope  now  that  the  thinking,  working  reformer 
can  defeat  the  humbugs  that  belong  to  the  Tor}',  Whig  or 
Radical  wing.  If  the  men  in  Parliament,  who  ask  to  be 
there  as  independent  men,  must  be  there  only  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  mere  outsiders,  I  say  we  have  had 
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too  much  of  such  independence  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
which  are  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  interest  of  the  Parliament 
sitters.  Their  impudence  in  stating  that  they  do  not  go  there 
as  delegates,  must  be  punished  by  refusing  to  send  such 
impostors  at  all.  They  who  cannot  go  into  Parliament  as 
the  honoured  servants  of  the  people,  are  welcome  to  sit  in 
their  own  homes ;  but  they  are  not  fit  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Socialists  know  full  well  that  the 
existing  Parliament  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  military  interest 
numbering  i68,  the  aristocratic  interest  272,  the  landed 
interest  267,  the  law  interests  122,  the  official  interest  113, 
the  railway  interest  113,  the  trading,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interest  155,  the  liquor,  money,  literary,  profes- 
sional and  scientific  interests,  constituting  the  remainder, 
with  the  exception  of  the  labour  interest,  which  is  represented 
by  two  members  onlv.  Most  of  these  are  known  to  be  members 
of  the  highway — exploiter,  class,  who  think  it  no  sin  to  rob 
and  plunder  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  at  times  without  the 
name  of  the  law.  It  is  time  this  house  of  thieves  had  notice 
to  quit,  or  the  time  may  come  when  writs,  without  and  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  may  run  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Queen's  name.  The  socialist  of  the  day,  who  believes  in  the 
dignity  of  labour,  and  the  preservation  of  the  products  of  that 
labour,  is  not  a  Luddite  of  the  past.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  intelligent  workman  is  the  only  person  who 
is  grievously  discontented  with  the  anarchy  of  our  modern 
competitive  system ;  and  in  the  struggle  which  is  impending, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  are  ready  to  renounce  their  class  for 
the  sake  of  justice.  In  these  days,  the  workmen  know  it  is 
not  the  machine  that  is  their  enemy,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  employed.  It  is  by  no  means  the  invention  and 
employment  of  labour-saving  machinery  that  Socialists 
denounce  ;  but  it  is  the  system,  through  which  all  the  inven- 
tions, and  all  the  machinery,  have  failed  to  lighten  the  day's 
toil  of  a  single  labouring  man  ;  and  now,  instead  of  breaking 
the  machines,  it  is  the  aim  of  every  Socialist  to  teach  his 
fellow- workmen  of  all  countries  to  take  control  of  the  machine, 
and  ensure  its  use  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  society,  and 
not  in  the  special  interests  of  one  class  alone.    The  statement 
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of  a  Mr.  Ilyndman  is  well  worth  a  notice  here.  He 
says  ;— **  The  workman  repays  the  wages  of  his  day's  labour 
in  the  first  quarter  of  his  day's  work.  Therefore  every 
employer  finding  work  for  a  thousand  hands  at  an  average 
wage  of  thirty  shillings,  would  make  a  profit  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year."  Does  Mr.  Hyndman  believe 
this  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  fact  ?  •*  Of  course 
not ;  it  being  the  most  complete  possible  misrepresentation 
of  his  argument,  which  is,  not  that  each  labourer  gives  three- 
quarters  of  his  time  for  nothing  to  the  particular  person  who 
employs  him,  but  that  the  labourers,  as  a  class,  give  away 
that  amount  of  unpaid  **  surplus  value  "  to  the  classes  above 
them,  who  divide  the  spoil  among  each  other  as  best  they 
may.  And  this  remains  true,  even  though  particular  employers 
of  labour  fail  to  secure  any  of  the  spoil  for  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  are  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  The  name  of 
the  non-producing  classes  is  legion,  and  every-one  of  them 
takes  his  tithe  of  the  weaKh  which  the  workers  produce.  The 
share  of  the  actual  employer  may  be  little  or  nothing,  but 
none  the  less  does  the  lender  of  capital  secure  interest  on  his 
loan  ;  the  broker  exact  his  brokerage  ;  the  lawyer  make  off 
with  his  fee  ;  the  middleman  of  every  description  pocket  his 
profit,  and  the  landlord  m^ike  sure  of  his  rent.  Nor  does  even 
this  exhaust  the  list  of  people  who  fatten  upon  the  wealth 
which  others  produce  ;  for  besides  the  profit  which  is  cleared 
by  the  middleman  on  every  transaction,  and  besides  the  rent 
that  goes  to  the  landlord  of  the  concern,  we  have  also  to 
reckon  up  the  rents  that  go  to  the  various  landlords  of  the 
different  middlemen  themselves,  and  finally  the  rates  that  are 
paid  away  to  support  the  paupers  who  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  introduction  of  the  last  machine.  All  these 
numerous  persons,  whether  willing  or  unwilling  to  work  pro- 
ductively, are  ultimately  supplied  with  food  or  clothing, 
luxuries  and  necessaries,  by  those  who  actually  do  work. 
When  this  multitude  of  sharers  of  the  surplus  value  of  the 
laboiirer  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the 
prey  is  not  always  enough  to  satisfy  the  plunderers,  and  that 
some  employers  are  ruined  while  others  grow  rich. 
Employers  and  labourers  are  plunged  into  destitution  alike, 
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when  any  great  and  sudden  improvcnienl  in  machinery 
unexpectedly  reduces  to  a  l;irge  extent  the  social  labour- 
value  of  the  articles  which  they  produce.  Imagine,  what 
is  perfectly  possible  at  any  moment,  the  invention  of  a 
cheap  method  of  storing  electricity,  which  would  render  our 
coal  supplies  superflous  to-morrow.  Under  any  reasonable 
organization  of  society,  such  a  discovery  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  whole  human  race,  and  would  reduce  their  necessary 
toil  by  half.  But  what  would  be  the  result  under  the 
capitalist  system  ?  Thousands  of  wage-slaves  would  be 
driven  to  the  workhouse,  whither  hundreds  of  employers 
would  speedily  follow  them,  and  the  capital  of  a  few  mil- 
lionaires would  roll  up  fifty  times  as  rapidly  as  before.  The 
relative  amount  of  surplus  value  has  risen  with  the  cheapening 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  made  to  pay  tithe  to  half- 
a-dozen  different  capitalists  to-day,  for  each  one  that  it 
formerly  was  obliged  to  support.  And  the  number  increases, 
as  time  goes  on,  from  the  very  fact  that  some  of  the  producers 
recruit  the  roll  of  the  non- producers  by  rising  into  their  ranks 
— a  fact  which  is  quoted  by  some  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  system. 

The  future  will  believe  in  the  dignity  and  equality  of  labour, 
and  that  feeling  of  contempt  will  then  be  felt  for  the  man 
who  lives  up>on  his  fellow-man,  which  is  now  felt  for  the 
vast  quantity  of  human  labour  that  loafs  upon  the  tender- 
hearted who  give  when  solicited.  Every  man  is  dishonest 
that  lives  upon  the  unpaid-in-full  labour  of  another,  whether 
he  be  the  occupant  of  a  throne,  a  dweller  in  a  mansion,  or 
the  owner  of  a  cottage.  All  men  should  be  labourers  in  the 
great  hive  of  industry,  and  share  the  toil  of  keeping  in  order 
the  vast  and  diversified  machinery  of  existence.  The  old 
idea  that  the  fall  of  man  brought  in  the  curse  of  labour  is 
false.  The  truth  is,  that  the  curse  is  not  in  the  labour,  but 
in  its  unequal  distribution,  one  portion  of  mankind  having  to 
toil  to  keep  another  set  in  idleness  and  luxury.  The  result 
of  this  injustice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  emaciated  form  of  the 
overworked  artizan  and  peasant,  and  in  the  useless  and  un- 
productive life  of  the  indolent  peer.  This  anomaly  in  our 
present  barbarous  social  condition  will  be  remedied  when 
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each  man  shall  do  his  part  in  his  own  special  work  in  con- 
tributing to  the  wants  of  society,  and  building  up  the  granduer 
and  stability  of  the  general  commonwealth.  In  these  days 
of  nationalised  or  socialistic  arrangement,  with  our  Postal 
systems,  Telegraphs,  &c.,  no  one  need  be  alarmed  ;  and  when 
the  political  history  of  the  century  comes  to  be  written,  it  is 
very  probable  indeed  that  the  Session  of  1885  will  be 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  a  new  development  in  the 
national  career. 

Assuredly  it  will  be  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  biography  of  the  Liberal  party ;  for  it  has 
seen  the  promulgation,  by  the  most  Radical  Government 
that  ever  existed  in  England,  of  a  doctrine  of  State  duty, 
which  the  Radicals  of  a  few  years  ago  declared  to  be  obsolete, 
and  the  acceptance  of  that  doctrine  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  For  many  years  Liberalism  seemed  to  be 
drifting  into  individualism.  Nothing  was  the  business  of  the 
State  except  to  keep  order.  The  best  laws  were  no  laws  at 
all.  The  highest  symbol  of  sovereignty  was  the  policeman's 
truncheon.  The  State  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  health  of 
the  people,  except  the  people  cared  to  be  healthy  ;  nor  with 
the  habits  of  the  people,  so  long  as  they  wished  them  to  be 
nasty.  There  was  to  be  free  trade  in  everything,  even  in 
disease.  A  political  philosophy  has  been  founded  upon  this 
convenient  theory  ;  and  the  political  philosophers  avoided  all 
difficulties  by  proclaiming  that  no  doubtful  questions  were 
within  the  duty  of  the  Government ;  just  as  certain  theological 
philosophers  get  rid  of  all  difficulties  about  existence  by 
labelling  the  subjects  in  dispute  "  insoluble  problems."  A 
very  systematic  theory  is  obtained  by  this  process  of  exclud- 
ing all  disturbing  elements  ;  but  it  has  the  effect  of  not 
satisfying  for  long  anybody  save  its  inventor.  The  Session 
of  1883-4  h«^s  seen  an  end  put  to  this  mutilated  political 
notion.  Advanced  English  politicians  have  been  drinking 
of  the  waters  of  Socialism,  and  that  potion  having  cured 
them  of  many  illusions,  we  have  now  begun  a  new  career. 

So  far  did  it  ieem  at  first  that  politics  were  going  over  to 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  that  the  dread  of  **  grandmotherly  legisla- 
tio  1 "  Leemcd  to  be  the  controlling  motive  in  politics.    But 
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it  is  the  author  of  that  phrase  who  is  now  most  cordial  in 
promising  Hquor  legislation,  in  providing  against  drunkenness 
on  polling  days,  m  supporting  bills  for  putting  down  cruelty, 
and  in  upholding  measures  of  health.  He  believes  even  in 
those  Acts  which  his  colleagues  helped  to  set  aside,  and  in 
the  right  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  to  act  for  the  general 
good.  All  our  legislation  for  the  Session  is  full  of  this  inter- 
ference. It  was  hardly  the  function  of  Government  to  exist, 
according  to  the  old  theory  ;  now  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who 
takes  the  control  of  bankrupt*s  estates,  under  a  Government 
department.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  puts  an  end  to 
freedom  of  contract ;  and  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Bram- 
well  alone  are  left  to  comfort  one  another  with  sympathetic 
tears.  Why  should  not  people  shoot  pigeons  if  they  like  ? 
Yet  a  bill  is,  we  hope,  practically  passed  to  prevent  them  so 
doing.  The  idea  that  Government  might  undertake  the 
making  of  railways  was  regarded  as  too  monstrous  ;  but 
here  is  the  Government  giving  ;^2 ,000,000  to  Ireland  for 
tramways.  The  Government  has  become  the  common 
carrier.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  bought  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  he  was  going  against  all  philosophy  ;  but  our  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  lend  eight  millions  for  another  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  There  is  hardly  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Her  Majesty's  Government  which  docs  not  show 
signs  that  the  larger  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  State  has 
laid  hold  of  statesmen.  The  State  is  already  the  banker  of 
the  people,  insures  their  lives,  arranges  their  telegrams, 
carries  their  parcels,  takes  care  of  their  estates,  advances 
money  to  increase  their  prosperity,  lends  money  for  useful 
public  works,  and  is  about  to  regulate  all  matters  of  common 
weal.  The  doctrine  with  which  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
was  met  by  the  believers  in  the  philosophy  of  mutilation 
has  disappeared.  We  are  almost  ripe  for  sanitary  measures, 
which  would  at  one  time  have  seemed  like  the  denial  of 
liberty. 

It  is  upon  this  advance  of  the  State  into  all  realms  of  the 
national  life  that  our  safety  will  depend.  If  we  take  enough 
of  the  doctrines  of  socialism  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands 
of  the  peoplei  we  should  avoid  those  disastrous  experiments 
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which  are  born  of  excitement,  and  destroy  more— much  more 
— than  they  save.  Freedom  of  contract,  where  one  side  holds 
a  monopoly,  and  the  other  needs  soil  upon  which  to  live,  is  a 
phrase  ;  and  property  itself  will  be  saved  by  State  regulation. 
Just  as  that  most  socialistic  of  all  creations — ^the  English 
Poor  Law — has  warded  off  many  a  revolution,  so  will  many 
other  concessions  to  the  same  doctrine  ward  off  Socialism 
itself.  Prince  Bismarck  is  trying  it  in  Germany,  other 
nations  must  follow  suit ;  but  we  shall  still  be  ahead  of  them 
all.  Nor  do  we  really  think  that  State  regulation  is  likely  to 
destroy  self-reliance  among  a  people  so  free  as  ourselves. 
The  State,  after  all,  is  ourselves ;  and  whatever  the  State 
does  must  depe:nd  upon  the  enterprise  of  individuals  as 
much  as  though  it  were  done  by  private  management.  It 
takes  as  much  personal  energy  and  determination,  organisa- 
tion and  persistence,  to  get  a  reasonable  concession  out  of 
the  Post  Office  as  it  does  to  form  a  public  company ;  only 
when  the  Post  Office  does  move  the  work  is  more  cheaply 
and  generally  better  done.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  take 
care  of  is  that  we  do  not  strangle  infant  enterprises  in  their 
cradle  by  red  tape.  If  we  avoid  that  danger  we  shall  gain 
only  good  from  the  acceptance  of  the  larger  doctrine  of 
State  duty. 

As  a  preliminary  to  many,  and  all  reforms,  we  might  accept 
the  following  of  Mr.  Labouchere  : — 

THE  ENGLISH   RADICAL   PROGRAMME. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  M.P.,  has  set  forth  with  starling  plainness, 
and  with  the  vigorous  language  of  which  he  is  a  master,  the 
pn-gramme  of  the  Radicals,  which  he  terms  **  a  message  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  many  millions  of-  suffering  and  toiling 
human  beings." 

Electoral  Reforms. — In  the  ensuing  session  the  Radicals 
will  accept  all  that  they  can  get,  as  an  instalment.  We  shall 
not  rest  satisfied  until  we  have  manhood  suffrage,  electoral 
districts,  and  payment  of  members. 

The  Thronf.. — We  think  that  the  Crown  and  the  Crown's 
family  cost  too  much.  We  are  not  prepared  to  expend  more 
than  ;^5o,ooo  per  annum,  as  a  maximum,  upon  Royalty. 
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The  House  of  Lords. — We  propose  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Ireland. — We  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  separation* 
But  we  admit  the  right  of  Ireland  to  be  her  own  mistress  in 
everything  which  locally  regards  her. 

County  Government. — In  every  county  there  must  be  an 
assembly  elected  by  all  persons  residing  within  its  limits, 
and  who  have  a  vote  for  the  election  of  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  unpaid  Magistracy  will  be 
relieved  of  their  fnnctions.  Our  object  will  be  to  transfer  all 
local  government  from  the  landowners  to  the  people. 

Land. — We  shall  legislate  to  reduce  the  landlords  to  the 
position  of  ground  landlords.  The  occupiers  of  agricultural 
land  will  have  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  ground  rent.  Either 
they  or  the  State  will  benefit  by  the  unearned  increment. 
The  occupier,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  required  to  provide 
cottages,  with  an  acre  or  two  attached  to  them,  for  those 
whom  he  employs.  No  entail  nor  settlement  of  estates  will 
be  allowed.  A  landowner  who  does  not  cultivate,  or  cause 
to  be  cultivated,  any  portion  of  his  estate,  will  lose  his  right 
to  that  portion.  Our  aim  will  be  to  break  up  and  destroy  all 
great  territorial  domains.  In  cities  we  shall  allow  every 
person  who  pleases  to  buy  the  freehold  of  his  house  of  the 
landlord  at  its  actual,  and  not  at  its  prospective  value,  and 
we  shall  throw  the  burden  of  local  taxation  mainly  on  those 
persons  who  own  property  which  they  do  not  occupy. 

The  Established  Church. — This  will  ^be  disestablished 
and  disendowed.  All  living  incumbents  will  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  incumbencies  during  their  lifetime.  When  they 
die  they  will  have  no  sucessors.  The  nation  will  re-enter 
into  its  property,  and  will  probably  devote  the  income 
derived  from  it  to  educational  purposes. 

Education. — We  shall  not  only  have  free  primary,  but 
free  secondary  and  technical  schools. 

Expenditure. — Our  national  expenditure  might  be  reduced 
by  at  least  twenty  millions.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
freely  make  use  of  the  ability  of  the  State  to  procure  money  at 
low  interest.  Wc  should  borrow  this  money  and  expend  it 
in  renumerative  works,  and  in  those  calculated  to  benefit 
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trade  and  commerce,  and  to  improve  the  position  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

Taxation. — The  indirect  taxes  would  be  abolished.  We 
should  levy  a  small  poll-tax  on  all  able-bodied  adults,  say  id. 
per  week.  With  the  exception  of  this  tax,  taxation  would 
only  commence  where  the  requirements  to  live  in  decent 
comfort  end.  The  cost  of  government  would,  in  the  main,  be 
met  by  a  progressive  income  tax,  and  a  propressive  legacy 
duty.  An  important  distinction  would,  however,  be  made 
between  incomes  derived  from  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the 
exercise  of  a  profession,  and  those  accruing  from  the  public 
funds  and  other  securities.  The  latter  would  pay  a  higher 
income  tax  than  the  former.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  prevent  hereditary  accumulations,  by  forbidding 
anyone  to  leave  more  than  a  specified  sum  to  any  one  indivi- 
dual. I  am  not,  however,  certain  whether  all  Radicals  are 
ripe  for  this  restriction. 

I  prefer  the  programme  of  the  old  Land  and  Labour 
League,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  co-founder, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  to  which  I  still  adhere ;  but 
the  good  of  all,  and  the  co-operation  of  all,  is  so  necessary, 
that  we  must  Assist  in  all  movements,  and  help  men  to  bring 
about  the  right  as  soon  as  possible.  In  my  early  years,  I  was 
much  impressed  with  many  of  the  views  of  the  Positivists, 
the  followers  of  Comte,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of 
humanity  ;  and  although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  he  and  they 
maintain,  still  I  cordially  endorse  their  social  views  and  aims; 
and  I  here  print,  for  the  guidance  of  others,  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fred.  R.  Harrison,  as  a  further  proof  that  an  active 
movement  has  now  set  in  for  the  amelioration  of  humanity. 
With  me  it  is  not  a  question  who  assists,  so  long  as  the 
object  is  achieved.  All  I  feel  is,  the  sooner,  the  better  for 
all. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison  then  said  : — **  Thcjy  saw  how  completely 
Positivism  was  in  line  with  the  central  movements  of  the 
time  in  the  mmor  questions  which  stir  them  in  thought, 
politics,  or  religion.  International  morality  was  the  very 
basis  of  all  Positivist  teaching  in  politics — a  principle  for 
which  they  had  contended  in  England  for  twenty  years.     So, 
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too,  in  respect  of  all  forms  of  national' union,  for  Home  Rule 
in  its  widest  and  not  in  any  special  sense,  for  local  self- 
government,  for  regard  for  local  and  national  sentiment — 
principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  agitations  of 
our  time — these  again  were  principles  for  which  Positivism 
had  contended  from  the  moment  that  it  raised  its  voice  in 
England.  The  republican  spirit  of  government,  the  admission 
of  the  masses  to  the  fullest  advantages  of  citizenship,  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  concentrate  its  care  on  the  great  labouring 
community — all  this  was  the  foundation  of  Positivist  politics. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  had  fought  the  battles  of  the 
traces  unions,  of  the  workmen*s  societies,  of  their  political 
enfranchisement,  that  they  had  offered  them  and  claimed  for 
them  the  privileges  and  honours  of  equal  citizenship.  They 
were  Republicans — as  they  used  to  say  in  Paris — on  the  eve, 
Republicans  before  it  was  the  fashion,  and  social  reformers 
before  princes  and  marquises  took  Socialism  under  their 
patronage.  Socialism,  they  were  now  told,  was  the  coming 
force  of  our  age.  If  Socialism  meant  the  substitution  of  the 
State  or  the  community  for  personal  responsibiliiy  in  the 
management  of  wealth,  the  removal  of  social  suffering  by  the 
direct  interference  of  the  State— then  they  were  assuredly 
not  Socialists.  But  as  far  as  Socialism  meant  the  entire  re- 
generation of  our  social  and  industrial  life,  the  diversion  of 
all  wealth  and  all  social  forces  from  personal  ends  to  public 
and  social  ends,  in  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  all  and  not 
of  privileged  owners— then  they  were  Socialists,  and  more 
than  Socialists." 

But  much  as  I  admire  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Positivists  in 
the  past,  I  am  convinced  that  all  their  industrial  and  col- 
lective efforts  will  prove  a  failure,  unless  they  fully  and 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  monetary  exchange  laws,  and  the 
need  for  either  co-operative  or  individual  producers,  to  be  able 
to  sell  upon  a  standard  value  as  easily  for  an  exchange  legal 
tender  money  as  it  now  is  to  buy  with  the  gold  money  in  use. 
Land  and  Money,  as  well  as  all  raw  material,  must  be  free,  if 
all  the  industrial  conditions  are  to  work  satisfactorily  at  all 
times,  and  for  all  men. 

The  grand  principles  of  a  Bronterre  O'Brien  and  a  Robert 
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Owen  might,  with  the  skill  of  a  William  Grey,  l^  worked  out 
on  a  small  or  a  gigantic  scale,  and  under  good  heads  o* 
industry,  a  total  change  could  be  effected  for  the  advantage 
of  struggling  humanity.  The  time  has  come  for  the  in- 
dustrial captains  and  generals  to  take  charge  of  our  pro- 
ductive concerns,  and  instead  of  in  the  future  4,000,000  of 
men  eating  off  the  heads  of  other  men,  they  will  show  how 
to  increase  the  supply,  so  that  want  will  not  be  known  upon 
the  earth  ever  after.  It  is  man's  fault  if  the  poor  remain 
with  us  still.  Nature  is  libelled  if  she  is  charged  with  such 
a  cruelty.  The  lie  to  such  a  statement  will  be  given  in  the 
future,  when  man  marries  nature  in  all  her  arrangements. 
Thoughtful  people  who  watch  the  times  in  England,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  are  all  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that 
serious  and  important  changes  are  likely  to  take  part  in  the 
present  forms  of  government,  and  in  the  existing  systems  of 
society  before  the  present  (and  next  century  into  which  we 
hope  to  live)  has  reached  its  end.  In  plain  words,  the  next 
revolution  is  not  so  unlikely,  and  not  so  far  off,  as  it  pleases 
the  higher  and  the  wealthier  classes  among  the  European 
populations  to  suppose.  I  am,  like  many  others,  who  believe 
that  the  coming  convulsion  will  take  the  form  this  time  of  a 
social  revolution,  and  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  will  not 
be  a  military  or  a  political  man  —  but  a  great  citizen — 
sprung,  as  all  great  reformers  ever  have  from  the  people, 
and  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  people's  cause  —  all 
that  I  attempt  to  do,  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes 
which  are  paving  the  way  for  a  coming  change  in  the 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country,  and  to 
satisfy,  if  possible,  all  who  read  this  book  ot  the  trustworthy 
nature  of  the  remedies  for  existing  abuses  and  evils  in  our 
midst,  so  concisely  drawn  attention  to  by  some  of  our  most 
prominent  Radical  leaders.  There  is  more  hope  now  that 
theology  is  dead.  It  is  only  a  fight  now  among  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  for  the  tithes,  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  be 
gathered  up  from  the  weak  or  the  credulous.  Take  a  rapid 
glance  at  our  religious  systems  first.  What  is  the  public  aspect 
of  the  thing  called  Christianity  in  this  England  of  ours  and 
her  colonies  !     A  hundred  difTerent  sects,  all  at  variance  with 
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each  other.  An  "  Established  Church  "  living  like  thieves 
and  cadgers  on  the  best,  at  the  prmluccr's  cxpcMisc  -  rent  in 
every  direction  by  incessant  wrangling — disputes  about  black 
gowns  or  white,  about  having  candlesticks  on  tables  or  off 
tables,  about  bowing  to  the  east  or  bowing  to  the  west,  about 
which  doctrine  collects  the  most  respectable  support,  and 
the  largest  sum  of  money  ;  the  doctrine  in  my  church  or  the 
doctrine  in  your  church,  or  the  doctrine  in  the  church  over 
the  way.  Look  up  from  the  incessant  squabbling  among  the 
rank  and  file  to  the  high  regions  in  which  the  Lord  Bishops 
in  ihtir  God  sit  apart  from  the  Lords  who  are  of  the  God  of 
this  world.  Are  they  Christians  according  to  the  Book  ? 
Show  us  the  Bishop  who  dare  assert  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  ministry  of  the  day  happens  to  see  its  advantage 
in  engaging  in  a  war— the  sinfulness  of  such  a  course.  Where 
is  that  Bishop  and  his  supporters  to  oppose  that,  or  any 
other  wrong,  or  uphold  any  right  for  the  people  ?  The 
conduct  ol  the  dignitaries  and  the  officials  of  the  no  longer 
Church  of  England  is  so  outrageous  that  it  is  mercy  even 
to  suggest  that  their  benefices  should  be  their's  during 
their  lives,  and  revert  to  the  State  at  their  deaths. 
Pure  and  simple  justice  would  at  once  remove  them.  So 
long  as  men  and  women  are  held  in  bondage  by  the  super- 
stitions in  the  Church,  and  offered  up  as  victims  on  the  altars 
of  their  fears,  so  long  will  be  the  need  of  destruction.  If 
theologians  will  keep  up  a  senseless  imposition,  we  shall 
render  society  a  service  in  exposing  such  frauds  and  decep- 
tion. Well  did  Froude  exclaim,  referring  to  those  who,  in 
the  name  of  God  the  Highest,  strive  to  mislead  and  degrade 
man,  **  What  do  such  impostors  and  dressed-up  charlatans 
deserve  but  to  be  denied,  expv^seJ,  insulted,  tiampled  under 
foot,  danced  upon,  if  nothing  else  will  serve,  till  the  very 
geese  take  courage,  and  venture  to  their  shame  and  d(Tision." 
If  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  make  men 
true,  humane,  honest,  gentle,  modest,  strictly  scrupulous,  and 
strictly  considerate  in  their  dealings  with  their  neighbours 
— does  the  Christianity  of  all  the  churches  and  chapels,  and 
the  sects  produce  these  results  ?  Look  at  tlie  occupation 
which  employs  the  largest   number  of  Englishmen  of  all 
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degrees  and  classes.  Look  at  our  commerce.  What  is  its 
social  aspect,  judged  by  morality  ?  Let  the  organised  systems 
of  imposture  and  fraud,  trading  under  the  disguise  of  banks 
and  companies,  answer.  It  is  known  at  times  that  supposed 
respectable  names  are  associated  as  decoy  birds,  3'ear  after 
year,  with  the  shameless  falsification  of  accounts,  and  the 
merciless  ruin  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  victims.  It 
is  now  known  how  the  poor  Indian  customer  finds  his 
cotton  print  dress  -a  sham  that  falls  to  pieces.  How 
the  half-starved  needle-woman,  who  buys  her  reel  of 
cotton,  finds  printed  on  the  label  a  false  statement  of 
the  number  of  yards  that  she  buys ;  and  it  is  known 
that  in  the  markets  of  Europe  foreign  goods  are  fast  taking 
the  place  of  English  goods ;  because  the  foreigner  is  the  more 
honest  of  the  two,  or  is  not  so  heavily  burdened  by  rent  or 
interest  on  money ;  and  it  is  also  known,  which  is  worse  than 
all,  that  these  cruel  and  wicked  deceptions,  and  many  more 
like  them  are  regarded,  in  the  highest  commercial  circles  as 
**  forms  of  competition,"  or  as  it  is  called  the  **  soul  of 
business  '*  and  justifiable  proceedings  in  trade.  Who  can 
believe  in  the  honour  of  such  men,  who  hold  such  views,  and 
accumulate  wealth  by  such  impostures  as  these.  Is  there 
any  brighter  and  purer  prospect  when  we  look  down  upon  the 
man,  who  deceives  in  the  great  scale,  than  upon  the  man  who 
deceives  us  upon  the  small  ?  Everything  we  eat,  drink  or  wear 
is  more  or  less  an  adulterated  commodity,  and  that  very 
adulteration  is  sold  to  us  by  the  exchangers  at  such  out- 
rageous prices,  that  we  are  obliged  to  protect  ourselves  on  the 
socialistic  principle,  by  setting  up  co-operative  shops  and 
stores,  and  which,  through  their  eagerness  for  big  dividends 
and  profits,  become  another  class  of  public  impostors ;  and 
therefore  the  present  aspect  of  morals,  religion  and  p>olitics, 
presents  one  wide  field  of  corruption  and  abuse,  and  reveals 
a  callous  and  shocking  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
at  large — to  the  spectacle  of  its  own  demoralisation  and 
disgrace — and  we  have  to  admit  that  in  our  own  eyes,  we  see 
that  the  present  system  of  Government  does  not  supply  any 
reform  of  the  abuses  mentioned,  not  forgetting  that  other 
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enormous  abuse,  representei  by  our  intolerable  national 
exp>enditure,  increased  as  it  has  been,  year  after  year,  until  it 
has  reached  very  nearly  to  100,000,000  annually  I  It  is  not 
worth  while  wasting  too  much  time  in  discussing  the 
House  of  Lords  for  three  good  reasons.  That  assembly 
of  fools,  in  their  dotage,  not  l>eing  elected  by  the  people, 
has  no  right  of  existence  in  a  really  free  country.  Out 
of  its  large  number,  one  half  more  or  less  directly  profit 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  are  always 
struggling  to  secure,  either  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  the 
salaried  conditions  in  connection  with  the  Government.  If 
the  assembly  of  the  p>eople— the  House  of  Commons-- has  in 
it  the  will,  as  well  as  the  capacity,  to  lead  the  way  in  the 
needful  reforms,  the  assembly  of  the  Lords  has  no  alternative 
but  to  follow,  to  avoid  the  revolution  which  it  escaped  only 
some  forty  odd  years  ago.  Well,  can  the  House  of  Commons 
help  us  to  get  better  and  cheaper  government  by  a  lawful  and 
sufficient  process  of  reform  ?  That  assembly,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  has  the  power,  if  it  has  the  will.  But  is  it  so  con- 
stituted at  present  as  to  have  the  will  ?  Without  the 
slightest  doubt  one  can  say  it  is  not.  The  number  of  members 
is  a  little  over  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  even  the  Peer- 
j>oet  Tennyson  would  think  of  them  as  a  **  Noble  Six 
Hundred,  ready  to  do  or  die."  Out  of  this  number  how 
many  represent  the  trading  interest  of  the  country  ?  As  for 
the  numbers  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
they  are  easily  counted,  not  by  the  fingers  of  a  man,  but  by 
each  hand.  It  might  be  asked  in  earth*s  name  and  the  people 
thereof,  whose  interest  does  the  majority  in  the  People's 
House  represent  ?  There  is  but  one  answer — the  military 
and  aristocratic,  land  and  money  interest.  In  these  days  of 
the  decay  of  representative  institutions,  the  House  of 
Commons  has  become  a  complete  misnomer.  The  Commons 
are  not  represented.  Modern  members  belong  to  a  class  of 
the  community  which  has  no  interest  in  providing  for  popu- 
lar needs,  and  lightening  popular  burdens.  In  one  word, 
there  is  no  sort  of  hope  for  us  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  But  it  may  be  asked  whose  fault  is  this  ?  and  we 
can  all  answer  with  shame  and  sorrow,  it  is  the  people's 
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fault,  emphatically  the  fault  of  the  p>eople,  and  it  is  now  seen 
plainly  that  it  is  to  the  disgrace  and  the  peril  of.  England, 
that  the  people  themselves  have  not  had  the  power  ol  electing 
the  representative  asi»embly  to  legislate  for  the  people's  wants. 
The  voters  in  town  and  country  must  have  every  conceivable 
freedom  secured  to  them  to  exercise  the  sacred  trust  of  giving 
their  vote  to  elect  their  representatives  in  the  future  Houses  of 
Commons,  and  thus  prove  that  they  know  thoroughly  what 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  knowing,  see  that  they  come  into 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  conditions  of  an  Enghshman. 
Monopoly  in  land  and  monopoly  in  money  have  produced 
monopoly  in  voting,  and  thus  it  happens   to-day,  that   the 
proud  Englishman  that  sings  with  all  his  heart  and  soul — 
**  Britannia  rules  the  waves,**  and  that  they — the  Britons — 
never,  no  never,  by  G — d,  **  never  shall  be  slaves,*'  are  land- 
less, money-less,  vote-less  slaves  at  the  present  time  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  that  without  *a  speedy  alteration,  this 
will  be  the  condition  of  their  children.     So  confident  am  I  of 
these  truths,  that  I  care  not  what  may  be  said  of  my  extreme 
views.     With   our   narrow   representative   system,  who  are 
worthy  to  uphold  the  privileges  struggled  and  fought  for  from 
the  time  of  England's  giant  among  giants,  the  Saxon  Crom- 
well ?     Who  are  they  that  uphold   the   great   trust  of    the 
liberties  of  the  people  ?     There  is  the  highly  educated  class 
that  despairs,  because,  although  highly  educated,  it  knows  not 
what  liberty  and  justice   mean,  and   therefore  holds  aloof. 
There  is  the  class  beneath— the  middle  class  of  England,  the 
bourgeois  of  France,  without  self-respect,  therefore  without 
public  spirit,  which  can  be  bribed  indirectly  by  the  gift  of  a 
place,  by  the  concession  of  a  lease,  even  by  an  invitation  to  a 
party  of  a  great  house,    which  includes  the  wives  and  the 
daughters ;    and  there  is,  thanks  to  the  action  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and   the    other    plunderers,   a    lower   class    still, — 
mercenary,  corrupt  and    shameless  to  the  marrow  of  their 
bones,  which  sells  itself,  and   its   individual  and   collective 
liberties  for  money  and  drink.     I  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  for 
if  there    is  not  the  capacity  in  this  England  of  ours  for  a 
peaceful    revolution,   there    will    be,  as    the    alternative,   a 
bloody  one.      History  warns  us  that  in  all  countries  there 
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are  social  and  political  corruptions,  which  strike  their  roots 
in  a  nation  so  deep,  that  no  force  but  the  force  of  a  rcvo- 
hition  can  tear  them  out ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  by 
older  and  wiser  men  than  myself,  that  the  corruptions 
and  mo;:opolles  that  I  have  hinted  at,  are  fast  extending" 
themselves  in  England  and  Europe,  beyond  that  lawful  and 
and  bloodless  reform  which  has  guided  us  in  the  past.  I 
trust  that  a  mtud  revolution  will  yet  bring  us  all  the  changes 
necessaiy,  and  that  the  future  will  prove  I  am  right,  when  I 
say  the  remedies  on  which  a  permanent,  complete  and  final 
reform  can  be  built,  whether  it  prevents  a  convulsion  or 
follows  a  revolution,  are  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of  this 
book — one  of  the  social,  political,  financial  bibles  of  the 
English,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  mother  earth.  Are  these 
the  wild  words  of  an  enthusiast  !  Is  it  the  dream  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  that,  as  Bright  states,  is  to  give  us  not  a  new 
heaven,  but  a  new  earth.  Is  it  folly  so  to  believe  ?  I  think 
not,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  with  a  full  reverence 
for  nature  and  its  proper  use,  in,  and  under  all  conditions, 
and  with  perfect  love  for  your  neighbour,  which  will  bring  as 
its  outcome  perfect  love  for  one's  self,  will  bring  happiness  to 
all  in  the  present  and  future. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  news  came  from  Spain  that  there  had 
been  some  military  turmoil  at  Badajos.  In  this  morning's 
papers  the  intelligence  published  already  wxars  a  much  more 
serious  aspect,  and  I  have  just  seen  some  private  telegrams 
which  imply  that  a  general  revolution  is  apprehended,  if  not 
actually  in  progress.  Nobody  ever  knows  anything  about 
political  movements  in  Spain,  but  we  have  had  various  hints 
for  some  months  past,  that  the  Republican  and  Socialist 
parties  have  been  making  head.  If  there  is  to  be  a  great 
social  upheaval  in  Spair,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  news.  Germany,  France,  Russia  and 
Italy,  contain  unknown  forces,  in  the  way  of  Socialism,  and 
in  short,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  infection  may 
spread.  I  am  well  aware  that  no  subject  is  more  engrossing 
the  attention  of  intelligent  mechanics  in  the  North  of 
England,  than  what  may  be  described  as  the  social 
revolution. 
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Madrid,  Jan.  14. — In  Congress  to-day :  Senor  Castelar 
began  his  speech,  which  has  been  nearly  one  month  in  pre- 
paration. The  anxiety  to  hear  him  was  such  that  at  five 
o'clock  this  morning  some  eighty  persons  had  congregated 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  public  tribunes,  one  enthusiast 
having  brought  his  mattress  with  him  in  order  to  pass  the 
night  comfortably. 

Senor  Castelar's  address — at  least  the  part  delivered  to- 
day— was  academic  and  historical,  and  contained  some 
brilliant  periods. 

He  began  by  stating  that  he  intended  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  to  defend  the 
substance  of  the  principles  which  he  advocated,  namely,  the 
conciliation  of  Liberal  parties.  He  said  that  Spain  was  a 
democracy,  and  therefore  her  constitution  should  be  demo- 
cratic. He  warned  the  Chamber  that  it  must  proceed 
prudently.  If  not,  the  democracy,  which  for  the  moment 
might  organise  itself  under  a  Monarchy,  would  organise  itself 
under  a  Republic.  He  desired  the  Constitution  of  i860,  in 
its  entirety,  and  asserted  that  the  present  Constitutional 
party  only  represented  the  Conservatives. 

Jan.  15,  1884. — The  diplomatic  tribune  to-day  was  crowded 
with  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Powers — there  being  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  France— to  hear  Senor  Castelar*s 
attack  on  the  King's  visit  to  Germany,  upon  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Germans  ;  and  his  defence  of  France  and 
the  French  Republic.  The  speech  in  its  innumerable, 
brilliant  periods,  evidently  carefully  committed  to  memorj', 
was  a  great  oratorical  effort.  Excepting,  however,  when  his 
impassioned  eulogiums  of  the  Latin  race,  and  especially  of 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  and  a  most  marvellous  philippic 
against  the  originators  of  the  Paris  scandal,  excited  applause 
in  the  Tribunes.  It  appeared  to  be  instinctively  felt  that 
the  speech  was  that  of  a  statesman  who  aspired  to  occupy  an 
important  post  in  his  countr>''s  service. 

France,  for  Senor  Castelar,  is  the  representative  of  reason 
and  justice  in  the  world.  Germany,  practically,  of  the  Uhlan 
uniform,  and  he  asserted  that  the  German  Emperor,  in  giving 
King  Alfonso  a  colonelship  of  Uhlans,  only  sought  a  pretext 
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for  war  againsi  his  neighbours.  He  continued  his  eulogy  of 
the  Latin  races,  which  were  first  in  the  world  at  nearly  all 
points,  which  should  join  with  England  and  America  to  im- 
pose their  will  upon  the  Empires  and  Monarchies  of  Central 
Europe.  The  plutocratic  classes  in  England  have  been 
solemnly  warned  of  the  fearful  perils  seething  around  their 
luxury,  and  unless  they  strive  to  abate  the  pervading  misery 
and  desolation  of  the  masses,  they  may  suddenly  be  confronted 
with  the  demon  of  a  desperate  democracy— akin  to  that  of 
the  days  of  Danton  and  Desmoulines. 

The  next  Liberal  premier  in  the  House  of  Cmmons  will 
mark  a  new  departure  in  politics.  It  must  be  one  of  two 
men  — Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ;  and  both  are 
politicians  of  a  class  which  has  never  yet  arrived  at  the 
highest  honours  of  the  Treasury  bench  :  in  other  words,  they 
are  both  Radicals. 

Here  I  conclude,  in  the  full  hope  that  some  Radical 
premier  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  Reformers 
and  Radicals  to  help  on  the  work  of  the  future.  I  feel  that 
with  the  aristocratic  connexions  of  a  Gladstone,  who  is  not  a 
Glad-stone  in  our  need,  reforms  are  impossible,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  me  in  his  Cabinet  ;  but  with  a  Chamberlain 
of  the  people  in  its  truest  sense— one  to  guard  the  people's 
chamber,  and  the  people  likewise,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  hold  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works,  upon  the  understanding 
that  my  system  of  **  How  to  Construct  the  same  by  means  of 
Public  Legal  Tender  Notes,"  is  to  be  adopted,  and  thus,  in 
so  doing,  without  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Loans,  or  the  Burden  of 
Interest,  and  then,  indeed,  one  might  expect  the  long  prayed 
and  hoped  for 
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Finding  that  time  and  tide  would  not  wait,  even  for  me,  a 
Boon,  any  more  for  than  any  other  man,  and  the  steamer  being 
advertised  to  start  punctually  from  East  London,  I,  with 
heaviness  at  my  heart,  at  last  bade  my  family  farewell,  jxjr- 
haps  for  ever,  for  ought  I  knew.  But  there,  it  is  no  use 
repining,  all  friends  must  part,  and  take  their  last  farewell. 
The  thought  and  fact  may  be  hard  from  the  circumstances, 
but  how  soon  we  part  none  can  tell.  At  the  station  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  hard-worked  Minister  of  Kei-road  and  his 
happy-looking  wife,  who,  although  poor,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  who  could  understand  the  real  idea  of  ^loore,  the  Irish 
poet,  who  exclaims : — 

0  !  what  was  lore  made  for,  if  'tis  not  same, 

Tbroogh  joy  and  tbroogh  torment,  throagh  glorj  and  shame, 

1  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  there  is  gailt  in  that  heart, 
I  Ijot  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thon  art. 

Though  it  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  to  whether  or  not 
men  can  be  happy  without  material  wealth,  no  one  will  for  a 
moment  assert  that  they  can  be  happy  without  those  energies 
or  faculties  which  are  used  in  procuring  wealth,  The  man 
who  can  become  rich  through  patience,  including  self-control, 
temperance,  economy,  foresight,  and  judgment,  may  retain  a 
good  degree  of  serenity,  if  misfortune  rob  him  of  his  riches ; 
but  if  he  should  be  devoid  of  these  desirable  characteristics, 
no  one  can  sufficiently  picture  his  desolation  and  future  misery. 
No  unhappiness  in  life  is  equal  to  unhappiness  at  home.  All 
other  personal  miseries  can  be  better  borne  than  the  terrible 
misfortune  of  domestic  disunion,  and  none  so  completely 
demoralises  the  nature.  The  anguish  of  disease  itself  is 
modified,  ameliorated,  even  rendered  blessed,  by  the  tender 
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touch,  the  dear  presence  of  the  sympathetic  beloved ;  and  loss 
of  fortune  is  not  loss  of  happiness  where  family  love  is  left. 
But  the  want  of  that  love  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  anything 
else  on  earth.  Health,  fortune,  success,  nothing  has  its  full 
savour,  when  the  home  is  unhappy ;  and  the  greatest 
triumphs  out  of  doors  are  of  no  avail  to  cheer  the  sinking 
heart  when  the  misery  within  has  to  be  encountered.  Life  is 
warfare,  and  those  who  climb  steep  paths,  and  go  through 
dangerous  enterprises,  are  the  brave  men  and  leaders  ;  but  to 
rest  basely  at  the  cost  of  others  labours  is  to  be  a  coward  ; 
safe,  although  despised. 

Girls,  whose  parents  can  afford  to  keep  servants,  get  the 
impression  sometimes  that  it  is  "  quite  out  of  the  question  " 
to  engage  in  any  kind  of  household  work,  some  even  leaving 
the  care  of  their  own  room  to  that  of  hired  help.  Such 
girls  are  the  embodiment  of  laziness.  There  is  no  reason  why 
every  girl  should  not  understand  the  running  of  the  household 
machinery,  so  that,  if  at  any  time  her  mother  were  sick,  and 
unable  to  oversee  the  usual  arrangements,  she  might  be  able 
to  take  her  place  and  manage  satisfactorily. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  uncontrovertible  principle,  that 
no  family  can  be  happy  without  employment — regular,  diver- 
sified, continually  recurring  employment.  There  may  be  the 
possession  of  wealth,  there  may  be  an  ample  and  beautiful 
domain,  there  may  be  everything  externally  to  enjoy ;  but 
unless  there  be  appropriate  and  varied  emplojnnent  to  occupy 
the  body,  engross  the  mind,  and  awaken  the  energies,  there 
cannot  be  happiness.  It  is  the  active,  industrious,  persevering 
family  that  is  the  truly  happy  family,  not  the  idle,  the  slothful, 
the  useless — not  the  family  that  has  no  definite  plan,  no  fixed 
and  important  object,  no  personal  and  collective  energy. 

Although  he  was  poor,  I  could  not  but  advise  this  hard- 
worked  minister  and  schoolmaster,  not  to  allow  his  patrons 
to  insist  that  his  wife  should  neglect  her  family  ties  and  duties 
away  from  her  home,  while  they  imposed  upon  them  so  much. 
Better  would  it  be  for  him  to  grow  potatoes  as  an  independent 
man.  A  wife  with  a  family  has  no  business  to  supplement 
income  by  out-door  labour ;  but  if  it  was  still  his  aim  and 
delight  to  **  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  to  do  his 
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utmost  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the  love  of  truth  and 
honest}',  as  any  education  that  forgot  these  two  items,  was 
most  demoralising. 

And  so  with  a  farewell  to  my  heavy-hearted  friends  and 
family,  I  jumped  on  to  the  car  of  civilisation,  bid  good-bye  to 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  steamed  away  to  East  London,  and,  at 
the  usual  time,  once  more  found  myself  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel, 
which  truly  had  risen  out  of  the  ashes  of  its  dead  self,  since  I 
knew  it  twelve  months  before.  Singular  to  relate,  I  met 
there  an  old  friend— one  who  had  done  her  best  to  help  on 
reforms  in  old  England.  Although  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
all  the  movements  of  the  leaders  of  the  **  Aniiy  of  Martyrs" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  still  she  had  full  faith  that  their 
e£forts  for  the  right  would  prove  successful,  and  that  she 
would,  old  as  she  was,  still  help  them  on  in  the  old  land  when 
once  she  made  up  her  mind  for  a  journey  over  the  **  herring 
pond"  to  take  her  part  in  humanity's  struggles, in  opposition 
to  the  many  human  sharks  that  are  eating  up  the  vitals  of  the 
people.  East  London  had  completed  its  public  works,  and 
laid  out  its  botanical  garden  to  the  delight  of  all  the  nursery 
maids  and  their  would-be  wooers,  who  freely  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  love-making.  The  only 
thing  wanted  to  make  this  gem  city  perfect,  was  the  laying 
on  of  water,  which  with  sound  municipal  heads,  as  "  fathers 
of  the  city,"  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  finance,  could  be 
accomplished.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  knowledge  of 
finance,  and  I  put  my  views  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  heads  of  the  Twin  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bu£falo.  Panmure  is  the  out  and  inlet  right  up  to  the  vast 
interior,  and,  therefore,  must  advance,  and  all  her  improve- 
ments and  public  works  must  be  in  proportion  to  her  future 
wants  and  requirements. 

"  How  to  Construct    Railways,    Tramways,    Breakwaters, 
Harbours  of  Refuge,  and  other  Public  Works  throughout 
Cape  Colony  without  the  burden  of  interest  or  taxation. 
To  the  Mayor,  Council  and  Citizens  of  East  London. 

Gentlemen, — Having  the  pleasure  of  passing  through 
Panmure,  I  am  informed  by  your  fellow-townsmen  that  you 
sadly  need  a  much  better  and  larger  supply  of  pure  water, 
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and  that  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  making  an 
aqueduct  to  supply  the  town  with  water,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  and  docks,  much  advantage  would 
accrue  to  your  town  and  to  the  colony  generally.  Many  persons 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  water  in 
your  town,  also  to  the  want  of  a  properly  constructed  break- 
water and  docks  for  the  port,  and  have  at  various  times 
urged  upon  the  public  to  demand  that  such  works  be  carried 
out.  True  it  is,  that  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent 
both  in  water-works  and  for  a  breakwater  ;  but  after  all  the 
outlay  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand. 

Many  schemes  have  been  propounded,  and  plans  submitted 
to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  have  been 
done  ere  this.  Plans  have  been  submitted  to  bring  water 
from  the  Buffalo  river  and  other  places,  where  it  was  known 
that  large  quantities  of  water  could  be  procured ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  these  plans  .would  have  been  carried  out 
but  for  the  want  of  means. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  following  plan  be  adopted  : — 
Supposing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  breakwater,  docks, 
and  water-works  to  be  five  or  six  millions  of  pounds ;  let  an 
application  be  made  to  Parliament  during  the  next  Session 
for  the  loan  of  the  same  in  Colonial  notes  of  £i^  free  of  all 
interest,  such  notes  to  be  issued  and  marked  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  and  making  your  public  works.  The 
notes  so  issued  to  be  legal  Under  for  all  taxes  and  payments 
in  the  colony,  just  as  the  present  Colonial  notes  are  used. 
The  notes  so  advanced  to  be  paid  away  to  the  men  who  now 
own  the  present  water-works,  breakwater,  and  land  that 
would  be  required  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  same ;  also  to 
the  men  who  would  make  the  bricks,  the  ironwork,  the  wood- 
work, and  in  fact  to  all,  for  material  and  labour  used  in  such 
works.  It  is  not  for  want  of  material  or  men  that  the  works 
are  not  done.  We  know  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
clay,  sand  and  chalk  ready  to  be  made  into  bricks  ;  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  and  wood  ready  to  be  used  for  such  purposes ; 
and  as  regards  men,  your  every-day  knowledge  can  testify  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  surveyors,  brickmakers,  bricklayers,  car- 
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penterSy  ironworkers,  excavators  and  others  wanting  and  asking 
for  work,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  the  building 
of  public  works  that  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  your  town. 
When  the  whole  of  the  notes  so  advanced  were  paid  away, 
and  you  in  possi^sion  of  the  water-works,  docks  and  break- 
water, you  would  be  enabled  to  charge  for  water  supplied, 
and  the  use  of  the  docks  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  wear ;  and  then  with  this  five  per  cent, 
call  in  one  twentieth  of  the  notes  so  advanced,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  the  whole  of  the  notes  would  be 
redeemed  out  of  the  income  of  the  works.  After  the 
redemption  you  could  reduce  the  charges,  or  continue  the 
same,  and  thus  provide  an  income  for  local  purposes,  instead 
of  the  present  charges  levied  on  the  town.  These  works 
must  be  made,  and,  as  representative  men  of  East  London,  I 
beg  you  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
people  and  the  reduction  of  local  taxation.  Let  there  be  no 
delay.  Prove,  by  your  actions,  that  you  are  the  wise  men 
of  the  Eastern  Province,  elected  for  your  business-like 
qualities,  and  your  desire  to  serve  your  fellow-citizens.  You 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  great  work,  and  thus 
add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  town,  and  to 
immortalise  your  names  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
Let  the  future  prove  you  are  the  men  equal  to  the  task, 
and — 

In  our  reqnirementf  with  legal  tendera  obMO— 
All  fear  of  want  fh>m  Laboor's  hardj  race  ; 
JBid  aqnedoots  be  formed  to  bring  the  rilla 
Of  porest  water  from  the  neighboaring  hilli ; 
Bid  lakes  expand  where  700th  maj  safely  float ; 
Bid  deepened  streams  the  health  of  towns  promote ; 
Bid  harboors  open,  pnblio  works  and  ways  extend  I 
Bid  temples  worthy  of  art  and  soience  asoend  ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain  ; 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main- 
Back  to  her  bonnds  the  subject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  risers  through  the  land. 
Lastly,  let  Government  such  wages  give 
On  public  works  that  all  may  toil  and  lire  ; 
Then  all  who  toil  will  find  life  pass  along, 
Happier,  soatained  by  labour  than  by  wrong ; 
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Then  will  oar  honest  workers  be  better  fed — 
No  workhouse  test  nor  destitotion  dread— 
And  all  around  them  rising  in  the  scale 
Of  comfort,  show  that  humanity's  laws  prevail. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  Free  Trade  was  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  frontier  men,  and  of  the  colony,  and  as  an  out 
and  out  Free  Trader,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  not 
only  my  own  views,  but  the  statements  of  others,  which 
definitely  settles  the  whole  question,  as  I  believe,  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade  principles.  **  Protection  *'  for  an  individual  or 
individuals  has  been  the  curse  of  all  time.  Free  Trade  in 
land  ;  Free  Trade  in  money ;  Free  Trade  in  exchanges  ;  a 
National  Com  Standard  of  Value  ;  Cost  the  limit  of  Price,  is 
all  we  want  to  make  our  land  and  mechanical  producers  men, 
not  as  now,  slaves  and  wage- receivers  from  the  monopolists 
and  protectors  of  old  vested  interests,  in  opposition  to  modem 
rights  of  men.  To  enable  all  to  fully  understand  the  question, 
I  here  append  the  views  of  the  colonists,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  the  views  and  facts  of  England's 
Saxon  giant,  John  Bright.  While  substantially  agreeing  with 
all  that  he  maintains  up  to  a  certain  time,  we  now  require 
not  only  the  support  of  Free  Traders  for  corn,  but  a  new  race 
of  reformers ;  Free  Traders  that  can  start  from  the  point  where 
Bright  and  his  Manchester  school  left  off;  who,  instead  of 
merely  working  to  help  the  spinners  of  Lancashire,  will  help 
the  whole  nation,  and  then  Free  Trade  will  be  a  wide-world 
piinciple  for  all,  giving  a  full  opportunity  to  all  men  to  start 
from  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder  of  life.  The  cry  must  now 
be,  freedom  to  all — away  with  all  monopoly. 

See  the  marvellous  outcome  of  freedom  in  land,  as  in 
America  ;  think  what  can  be  effected  with  freedom  in  money. 

RESOURCES    AND    GROWTH    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

The  Rev.  F.  Barham  Zindee,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  has  delivered  a  lecture  intended 
to  express  his  views  of  the  resources  of  that  country,  and  the 
prospective  growth  of  the  population.  And  although  we  must 
take  his  estimate  with  a  large  degree  of  modification,  yet  the 
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fkcts  he  presents  are  sufficiently  surprising  to  justify  great 
anticipations  of  the  future  of  that  great  country.  The 
lecturer  stated  that  the  population  of  the  Union,  now 
amounted  to  over  50,000.000,  and  that  it  doubled  every 
twenty-five  years.  If  it  continued  at  that  rate,  in  one  hundred 
years  time  the  population  would  number  800,000,000.  But 
what  would  become  of  this  vast  number  of  people?  He 
ventured  to  say  that  they  would  cross  the  plateau  of  Mexico, 
and  soon  swamp  the  whole  of  South  America.  It  was 
computed  that  at  the  present  time  36,000,000  persons  were 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  on  the  4,500,000  farms  in  the 
States,  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  produce  was 
grown  by  the  hand  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  at  all  likely  that  the'  prediction  that  in  1983,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  reach  eight  hundred 
millions,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  checks,  and  adverse  cir- 
cxmistances  will  arise,  that  will  prevent  such  a  congestion  of 
inhabitants  as  the  lecturer  anticipated  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  American  nation  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  o(  all  times.  We  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer, 
that  when  the  population  of  the  Northern  Continent  greatly 
increases,  it  will  overflow  its  boundaries,  colonise  MexicOi 
and  swamp  the  whole  of  South  America. 

At  the  same  time,  the  military  aspect  of  the  case  should 
not  attract  exclusive  attention,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  every  mile  of  road  laid  down  in  the  vast  region  now 
under  discussion  will  promote  trade,  and  will  help  to  take 
the  cereals  of  Russia  to  the  markets  of  the  consumer.  Trans- 
portation in  Russia  is  notoriously  imperfect,  and  very  many 
grain  regions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Czar  cannot  reach 
the  market  for  want  of  railroads.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Russian  roads  now  building  or  projected  will  carry  soldiers 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  destruction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  carry  wheat  and  rye  to  the  consumer,  and  that,  in 
a  remote  way,  they  will  compete  with  the  American  grain- 
carrying  roads.  It  is  proper  not  to  forget  the  fact  that  Russia 
alone  is  amply  able  to  produce  all  the  wheat  needed  by 
Europe,  and  that  it  will  surely  produce  more  than  it  does  now 
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when  it  has  more  railroads  and  better  systems  of  agriculture. 
Russia  has  many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  virgin  land  fit 
for  wheat  culture,  and  if  Russia  were  inhabited  by  Americans, 
these  lands  would  be  opened  to  trade  by  nothing  else  than 
railroads.  But  the  roads  would  not  be  called  **  strategic 
lines.*' 

The  countries  most  in  need  of  foreign  cereals  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany.  Time  will  show 
whether  they  will  be  supplied  by  Russia  or  America — two 
countries  wonderfully  alike  as  grain  producers.  America 
used  to  rely  on  its  prairies ;  Russia  matches  them  by  her 
"  black  earth,"  which  extends  throughout  her  central  and 
southern  Governments.  America  boasts  of  its  extreme  West ; 
Russia  possesses  a  great  East,  which  can  suppy  all  Europe 
with  food.  And  even  American  mines  of  precious  metals 
seem  to  have  a  competitor  in  Russia.  Nominally,  Russia 
opens  this  wealth  for  military  purposes ;  in  reality,  the 
strategic  lines  of  the  Czar's  empire  will  carry  to  the  best 
markets  of  the  world,  wheat,  rye,  meats,  gold  and  silver,  and 
a  few  years  will  suffice  to  make  this  competition  quite  for- 
midable. 

HUMANITY. 

Far  from  the  oarei  or  glories  that  await 

The  pomp  of  courts,  the  pageantry  of  state; 

Far  from  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  throne, 

Where  shines  the  scholar,  and  where  sleeps  the  drone ; 

Where  wealthy  dnlness  and  unlettered  pride, 

Ambition's  wiles  pursue  with  hasty  stride-— 

Dwelt,  in  a  calm  recess,  sacred  to  truth, 

And  peace*  clad  yirtne,  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Humanity — Heayen*s  fiurest,  fkronrite  child, 

Of  manners  gentle  and  affections  mild. 

Thou  g^racious  maid  !  Hearen's  own  peculiar  care, 

Its  bright  original — as  good,  as  fair, 

Cong^ial  Nature  formed,  then  sent  thee  forth 

In  all  the  majesty  of  native  worth. 

'Tis  thine,  meek  g^dess  of  the  tearfol  eye  I 

To  teach  the  labouring  breast  to  heave  the  sigh ; 

'Tis  thine  to  teach  kind  pity  to  express 

The  tenderest  language  when  she  views  distress. 

To  touch  with  sympathy  the  rugfged  soul. 

Melt  with  aflfectioD,  and  with  love  control. 
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The  ihiTwiiig  be^pgar  with  affrighted  look, 
Whole  weakened  seiuMB  the  load  tempest  ahook, 
With  ejea  aghaat  and  trembling  hand  implorea 
The  aoantieit  meed  of  kind  oompaaiion'a  atorei. 
Behold  a  wretoh  whom  the  blind  fiUes  attend, 
The  child  of  angniah  and  miafbrtnne^s  friend ! 
In  all  the  woe«apan  garb  of  Borrow  dreased^ 
Barth,  hia  hard  oonoh,  and  poTerty,  hia  goeat. 
View  him,  while  hanger,  with  bemoaning  oriea, 
And  humble  language  pleading,  eoorta  aappliea; 
While  want,  expiring,  ream  her  drooping  head. 
And.  in  deapair,  Bolioita  every  aid — 
View  him,  while  in  the  gaap  of  death,  alone. 
Galling  on  HeaFon,  he  oriea—"  Thy  will  be  done." 


Gome,  then  aweet  harbinger  of  gmtefol  ease, 
Qaeen  of  the  expanaive  heart !    Gome— and  appease 
The  deep-iblt  oriea  of  agoniaing  grief. 
And  aave  a  brother  with  thy  prompt  relief 
Grant  to  a  wretoh  like  this  thy  kindred  aid«- 
A  wretoh,  in  sorrow's  sable  suit  arrayed. 
Impress  this  sentiment  on  every  mind^ 
"  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  for  all  mankind," 


CHAPTER  XX. 


At  East  London,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  great  distress  was 
being  felt  by  the  bigots,  at  the  want  of  support  to  the  religious 
conventicles.  I  could  have  sympathised  with  them,  if  they 
had  expressed  their  suprise  at  the  want  of  a  deep,  true, 
religious  feeling  of  the  positive  kind  for  the  guidance  of 
humanity ;  but  simply  to  deplore  that  their  churches 
w^ere  empty,  was  most  contemptible  on  their  part.  The 
promenading  to  church  of  a  Sunday  to  inspect  each  other, 
and  gossip  away  the  time,  and  in  some  cases  worse,  was  a 
specimen  of  folly  one  found  oft  repeated.  At  this  time,  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  **giggling*'  in  church.  If  the  laughing 
was  indulged  in  to  express  contempt  for  the  mummeries,  forms 
and  ceremonies,  carried  on,  it  might  be  excusable,  although 
in  bad  taste  ;  but  if,  as  in  one  case,  it  was  only  to  cover  the 
lecherous  apes  that  stare  at  and  ogle  the  girls  in  what  should 
be  a  sacred  house  ;  then  I  protest  against  such  profane  levity. 
I  was  informed  of  one,  whose  father  had  been  sent  over  the 
seas  for  bestiality,  who  with  such  a  fact  staring  him  in  the  face, 
misconducted  himself  like  a  Mephistopheles  in  **  Faust  *'  by 
cozening  and  leading  astray,  pure  and  innocent  girls.  If 
these  goats  will  not  take  warning,  then  society  must,  for  its 
own  protection,  and  especially  of  the  young  and  weak,  adopt 
the  American  method  of  depriving  these  wretches  of  their 
power  to  do  harm.  Inside  or  outside,  churches  must  not  be 
desecrated  by  such  wretched  misconduct. 

The  above  jottings  completed,  I  hastened  to  bed  and  rest]] 
in  anticipation  of  my  next  day's  journey  on  the  sea.  Early 
in  the  morning,  on  the  tug,  I  came  in  contact  with  the  wild 
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man  of  Kok-stad,  on  the  railway  and  on  the  ship.  He  was 
awfully  big,  impudently  staring  at  the  ladies,  and  otherwise 
showing  rudeness.  But  there ;  in  this  he  was  no  worse  than 
any  of  his  brother  magistrates.  It  is  monstrous,  that  these 
young  men  should  be  placed  in  such  responsible  positions, 
holding  as  they  do,  the  liberty  of  both  "  white"  and  **  black" 
in  their  hands.  For  want  of  years  and  wisdom,  they  used 
their  power  arbitrarily  in  so  many  cases,  that  at  last  the 
natives,  headed  by  Gangelizewi,  his  sons  and  headmen,  with 
their  people,  requested  that  all  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Umtatu,  be  removed.  -The 
Tembus  stated  that  they  had  suffered  more  wrongs  and 
injustice  from  the  magistrates,  policemen,  and  others  near 
the  magistrate — missiottaries,  traders  and  Magistrates  clerks — 
than  was  bearable.  They  admitted  that  at  one  time  they 
had  their  tribal  wars,  and  that  it  was  better  for  one  supreme 
head  to  guide  and  govern  them,  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  different  tribes  ;  and  if  a  good  magistrate  was  placed  at 
the  head,  he  would  be  able  to  stop  many  evils,  at  the 
beginning,  or  before  they  became  widespread.  With  the 
white  man  came  the  knowledge  of  a  mouthful  of  potatoes,  of 
wheat  en  bread,  of  the  way  to  feed  horses  to  make  them 
strong,  and  to  improve  their  stock.  Therefore  th ay  wish  to  bs 
under  the  heads  of  the  English  people,  instead  of  remaining 
the  victims  of  the  changing  policy  of  a  Colonial  Government, 
that  filled  up  all  responsible  positions  with  their  friends,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  said  that  the  Transkei  had  become 
the  out -door  relief  land  for  the  imbecile  and  incapable  rela- 
tions of  the  ministry  ;  just  as  the  responsible  positions  of 
the  Crown  Colonies  are  the  out -door  receptacle  of  the  incap- 
ables  of  the  governing  classes  of  England.  Get  a  trouble- 
some poor  relation,  pack  him  off  to  the  colonies  to  the 
disgust  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  played  out  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  it  must  be 
stopped  in  our  Native  Reserves.  The  natives  must  be 
allowed  their  own  liberty ;  they,  like  the  people  of  the  Old 
World,  have  had  too  much  governing,  or  rather,  let  me  say, 
badgering,  to  their  mental,  physical  and  material  injury.  The 
peculiar  particular  wild  man  of  Kok-stad  was  no  worse  than 
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his  predecessor,  who  by  his  hasty  temper  and  want  of  dignity 
so  disgusted  the  natives  and  Griqua,  that,  in  haste  for  a 
supposed  injury,  they  rushed  to  arms,  determined  to  rid  them- 
selves of  what  they  considered  a  monster  and  a  fool.  Passing 
on  through  Griquaiand  East  at  that  very  time,  on  my  way 
through  Kok-stad  to  the  colony,  I  had  full  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  stupidity. 

I  have  in  my  **  History  of  the  Free  State,**  when  drawing 
attention  to  the  migration  of  these  Griquas,  under  iheir  Chief 
Kok,  given  an  account  of  that  awful  time  to  me,  when  we 
were  besieged  and  attacked  within  fifteen  miles  of  Kok-stad, 
and  that  time  of  horror  to  me  and  others  would  never  have 
been  experienced  but  for  the  folly  of  this  chief  magistrate.  I 
well  remember,  while  in  the  town,  witnessing  a  specimen  of 
his  hasty  military  temper.  A  native  messenger,  who  like 
myself,  was  a  stranger  to  the  town,  and  all  persons  therein, 
desiring  to  know  the  house  of  the  magistrate,  by  a  singular 
circumstance  solicited  information  from  the  chief  magistrate 
himself.  The  surprise  of  the  man  can  be  imagined,  when  in 
taking  the  letter,  he  found  himself  turned  round  and  kicked 
on  his  back  paits.  In  disgust  he  asked  the  reason  for  this, 
and  was  then  told,  for  not  taking  his  hat  off  when  addressing 
him — the  mighty  one — the  chief  magistrate.  Now  this  over- 
sight was  perfectly  excusable,  from  the  fact  that  the  magis- 
trate had  on  at  the  time  no  symbol  of  office  to  denote  who  he 
was.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this 
proceeding;  that  he  hobnobbed,  and  then  swore  at  the 
Griquas  in  his  own  Court-house,  until,  instead  of  being 
honoured,  he  was  held  in  contempt  by  all.  But  what  can  be 
be  expected  of  men  who,  while  presiding  in  a  **  Native  " 
court  of  justice,  sit  with  their  hats  on,  and  smoke  in  the 
Court-house,  instead  of  showing  manliness,  dignity,  and  even- 
handed  justice,  dealt  out  without  temper  or  prejudice.  It  is 
for  the  want  of  these  qualifications  that  the  **  white" 
Governors  stink  among  the  natives,  and  until  wise,  aged, 
men  are  appointed,  who  can  carefully  and  fairly  judge  be- 
tween man  and  man,  there  will  be  a  continued  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  "  white  **  magistrates.  While  passing  over  the  sea, 
the  now  notorious  missionary,  Shaw,  passed  us  on  his  way  to 
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parade  as  a  martyr  before  the  English  public  at  Exeter  Hall. 
These  missionaries  put  on  an  indignant  tone  when  they  are 
interfered  with  in  their  gathering  up  of  all  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on  among  the  natives.  Men  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  natives  and  the  missionaries,  know  full  well  their  mode  of 
getting  rich,  siding  with  native  faults  in  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment, and  those  in  authority.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
the  attack  of  the  French  in  Madagascar.  If  England  was  justi- 
fied in  destroying  Alexandria,  in  defence  of  her  rights,  as  the 
Government  conceived  them,  i,e,,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
open  their  future  water-way,  the  French  were  right  in  re- 
moving those  who  stood  in  their  way ;  and  if  a  Shaw  will 
make  a  show  of  resistance,  he  must  expect  opposition,  and 
even  removal  for  the  time  being,  to  prevent  more  mischief. 
As  a  fact,  the  religious  missionary  is  getting  an  out-door 
nuisance,  constantly  stirring  up  ill-feeling,  and  he  is  now 
openly  called  a  curse  to  the  natives.  By  teaching  all  natives 
that  they  are  of  one  blood,  and  that  they  have  never-dying 
souls  to  save,  without  giving  any  good  reason  (the  fact  is  that 
they  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  entity  they  call  soul  quality) 
is  causing  all  the  trouble.  They  know  no  more  than  the 
spiritualistic  churches  and  others  pretend  to  know,  of  spirit. 
They  will  tell  you  it  has  no  substance,  and  waste  valuable  time 
in  discussing  metaphysical  questions  totally  unappreciable  by 
the  native,  instead  of  teaching  how  to  take  advantage  of  all 
machinery  that  will  improve  their  lands,  and  benefit  them 
materially. 

In  China,  India,  and  in  fact  in  all  our  colonies,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  among  all  nations  everywhere,  the 
pampered  missionary  of  the  day,  is  a  cheat  and  a  hindrance 
to  good  conditions,  and  is  known  as  a  fraud,  both  upon  those 
who  support  him  in  his  **  Fatherland, '  and  those  among  whom 
he  settles.  Shaw's  treatment,  which  he  fully  deserved,  if  all 
is  true,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  a  long  holiday,  and  to 
pose  as  a  martyr,  and  to  state  how  he  was  starved.  The 
stupid  tale  may  bring  tears  to  the  old  ladies  in  their  second 
childhood,  and  young  unthinking  maids ;  but  to  men,  it  is 
simply  disgusting.  That  they  should  get  supported,  and 
have  at  times  the  opportunity  of  creating  ill-ieding  between 
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two  nations  who,  for  the  sake  of  common  humanity,  and  the 
interests  at  stake,  for  future  generations  on  the  Continent, 
would  otherwise  live  in  amity,  peace  and  good-will  for  all 
time  to  come  is  disgraceful ;  and  men,  either  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  bodies, 
should  discontinue  giving  support  to  such  men,  who  live 
under  such  false  conditions.  The  view  that  Truth  takes  of 
the  incident  is  so  true  that  I  cannot  but  give  it,  to  show  that 
others  see  the  facts  of  the  matter  in  the  right  light. 

"  There  is  great  irritation  in  the  Paris  press  upon  the  Shaw 
affair,  and  the  late  Admiral  was  sadly  in  error  to  glorify  a 
comfortable  missionary  by  a  little  privation  and  detention. 
Many  of  these  self-expatriated  gentlemen  lead  lives  of  ideal 
pleasure,  if  they  have  the  tastes  of  the  naturalist  and  botanist, 
so  their  talk  of  loss  of  society  and  distance  from  civilisation  is 
offensive  nonsense.  They  get  monthly  mails,  and  we  have 
seen  photos  of  their  lovely  chalets  perched  on  charming  sites. 
The  difference  between  their  lot  and  that  of  old-time 
emissaries  to  the  heathen  is  most  striking,  while  some  visit 
Europe  every  five  years  to  fan  the  zeal  of  supporters,  and  to 
recruit  from  tropical  lassitude.  We  know  of  one  in  Cape 
Colony,  who,  from  dealing  in  petty  stores,  has  become  the  owner 
of  a  great  saw-mill,  cutting  up  thousands  of  noble  yellow- 
wood  trees,  costing  him  nothing  but  feUing  and  hauling.  We 
fear  he  never  planted  to  repair  the  loss.  This  person 
was  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  sent  out  free  of  cost,  and 
ignorant  of  the  Kaffir  tongue.** 

Truth  is  very  sarcastic  on  this  subject.  The  paragraph 
writer  says  : — **  Although  Admiral  Pierre  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  small  discretion,  I  wait  to  hear  the  French  account 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  arrest  before  feeling  indignant  at  it ;  for  there 
are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  experience  has 
usually  shown  that  this  is  essentially  the  case  where  mission- 
aries are  concerned.  One  of  Mr.  Shaw*s  complaints  is,  that 
when  on  board  the  ship,  he  was  only  given  the  fare  of  a 
common  sailor.  In  the  old  days,  when  missionaries  really 
incurred  dangers  and  privations,  they  thought  themselves 
lucky  if  they  did  not  become  the  fare  of  a  savage,  and  it  is  a 
signal  instance  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  their 
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mode  of  viewing  their  position,  that  one  of  them  should  be 
whimpering  because  he  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  for  a  week 
or  two  with  food  that  was  good  enough  for  mere  common 
sailors.  Amongst  missionaries  there  are  doubtless  many  ex- 
cellent and  self-sacrificing  men  ;  but  missionary  labour  has 
now  become  a  profession,  like  any  other.  A  good  many  of 
these  professionals  make  money  by  trading,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  and  render  themselves  dangerous  nuisances  by 
mixing  themselves  up  in  the  temporal  affairs  ol  their  flocks." 

In  a  second  paragraph  the  same  writer  continues  : — "  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  come  home  to  demand  compensa- 
tion, and  that  he  thinks  about  /5»ooo  would  be  a  proper  amount. 
What  he  might  fairly  claim,  if  he  can  show  that  he  incurred 
losses  through  the  improper  conduct  of  the  French  authorities, 
is  precisely  the  value  of  what  he  has  lost.  For  a  missionary 
to  ask  to  be  indemnified  for  having  been  arrested,  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time  in  a  French  man-of-war,  and  given  the  food 
of  a  sailor,  and  thus  endeavour  to  make  a  good  thing  of  the 
incident,  is  a  most  wondrous  view  of  missionary  labour. 
Who  can  suppose  that  St.  Paul  would — ^had  he  been  able  to 
appeal  to  a  court  of  law — have  asked  for  a  good  round  sum 
for  having  been  given  forty  stripes  save  one,  and  have  re- 
tired from  business  on  the  proceeds  of  his  flogging.** 

At  last,  I  was  delighted  to  get  off  a  vessel  of  steam,  for  her 
power  of  steam  had  to  raise  the  same  by  coal,  and  to  choke 
out  the  passengers,  and  to  shake  out  the  health  of  the  body 
by  the  constant  vibration  of  the  screw.  Thanks  to  the  true 
priesthood  of  men — the  philosophers  and  scientists,  the  day  is 
dawning  when  coiled  up  electricity  will  propel  us  on  in  a  quiet 
way  over  the  land  and  through  the  deep.  Truly  then  all 
Nature's  paths  will  be  paths  of  peace,  and  all  her  ways  en- 
joyable ;  and  when  all  our  cooking  is  done  by  solar  heat, 
then  will  out-door  life  on  Nature's  carpet  be  an  Eden  in- 
deed ;  but  not  to  bring,  as  some  people  believe,  perfect  rest 
for  life,  but  made  enjoyable  by  fulfilling  the  work  of  life,  and 
reaping  the  results  of  the  labour  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  in  reality  lived  for  others  ;  thus  making  the  re- 
ligion of  humanity  with  all  its  positive  knowledge  and  facts, 
subservient  to  man  in  the  future.     Then  may  the  Millenium 
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be  expected,  and  the  prolonged  life  made  happy,  and  no  fear 
of  the  future,  as  now,  for  all  things  will  be  possible  to  them 
that  love  Nature  and  Nature's  laws. 

After  two  days  of  starvation  on  the  sea,  and  once  again  on 
terra  firma^  in  the  old  Belgrave  Hotel,  I  enjoyed  my  meals 
immensely ;  and  really  it  is  almost  pleasant  to  go  without  for 
a  season,  to  feel  the  keen  enjoyment  of  eating  when  down- 
right hungry.  Marvellous  had  been  the  change  in  one  year 
in  Durban.  Verily  the  inhabitants  are  determined  that  it 
should  vie  with  some  of  the  cities  of  Australia  ;  for  what 
with  their  paths  paved  with  stones,  brought  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  their  sandy  roadways  macadamised  and  made 
hard  with  steam  rollers,  their  new  lights  all  over  the  city, 
and  their  private  buildings.  The  new  Town  Hall  may  be 
said  to  be  largest  in  South  Africa,  and  when  finished  and 
replete  with  all  the  adjuncts,  a  hall  indeed  for  the  Natalians 
to  be  proud  of.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no  expense  was 
to  be  spared  to  make  Durban  the  envy  of  all  Africa.  I  here 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  council  the  following 
letter,  to  guide  them  in  the  future  : — 

**  How  to  build  Public  Waterworks,  Railways,  Tramways, 
Breakwaters,  Harbours  of  Refuge,  and  other  Public  Works 
throughout  Natal,  without  the  burden  of  interest  or  taxation. 

**  To  the  Mayor,  Council,  and  Citizens  of  Durban. — 
Gentlemen. — Having  the  -pleasure  of  a  vist  to  Durban,  I  am 
informed  by  your  fellow  townsmen,  that  you  sadly  need  a 
much  better  and  larger  supply  of  pure  water,  and  that  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  making  an  acqueduct  to 
supply  the  town  with  water,  also  the  construction  of  a  break- 
water and  docks,  and  a  complete  system  of  railways,  much 
advantage  would  accrue  to  your  town  and  to  the  colony 
^generally.  Many  persons  have  drawn  attention  to  the  inade- 
quate supply  of  water  in  your  town,  also  to  the  want  of  a 
properly  constructed  breakwater  and  docks  for  this  port,  and 
have  at  various  times  urged  upon  the  public  to  demand 
that  such  works  be  carried  out.  True  it  is,  that  a  large  sum 
of  money  has  been  spent  both  in  waterworks  and  for  a  break- 
water ;  but  after  all  the  outlay  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  water  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.*' 
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Many  schemes  have  been  propounded,  and  plans  submitted 
to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  have  been 
done  ere  this.  Plans  have  been  submitted  to  bring  water 
.  from  your  rivers  and  other  places,  where  it  was  known  that 
large  quantities  of  water  could  be  procured ;  and  undoubtedly, 
one  of  these  plans  would  have  been  carried  out  but  for  the 
want  of  means. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  following  plan  be  adopted  : — 
Supposing  the  estimated  cost  of  the  breakwater,  docks, 
and  waterworjcs  to  be  five  or  six  millions  of  pounds  ;  let  an 
application  be  made  to  Parliament  during  the  next  Session 
for  the  loan  of  the  same  in  notes  of  £i>,  free  of  all  interest, 
such  notes  to  be  issued  and  marked  for  the  express  purpose 
of  building  and  making  your  public  works.  The  notes  so 
issued  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  taxes  and  payments  in  the  colony, 
just  as  the  present  Colonial  notes  are  used.  The  notes  so 
advanced  to  be  paid  away  to  the  men  who  now  own  the 
present  waterworks,  breakwater,  and  land  that  would  be 
required  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  same  ;  also  to  the  men 
who  would  make  the  bricks,  the  iron  work,  the  wood  work, 
and,  in  fact,  to  all,  for  material  and  labour  used  in  such 
works.  It  is  not  for  want  of  material  or  men  that  the  works 
are  not  done.  We  know  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of 
clay,  sand,  and  chalk  ready  to  be  made  into  bricks  ;  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  and  wood  ready  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  ; 
and,  as  regards  men,  your  e very-day  knowledge  can  testify 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  surveyors,  brickmakers,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  ironworkers,  excavators  and  others,  wanting  and 
asking  for  work,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  the 
building  up  of  public  works  that  would  add  to  the  comfort  of 
your  town.  When  the  whole  of  the  notes  so  advanced  were 
paid  away,  and  you  in  possession  of  the  waterworks,  docks, 
and  breakwater,  you  would  be  enabled  to  charge  for  water 
supplied,  and  the  use  of  the  docks  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  wear ;  and  then,  with  this  5  per 
cent,  call  in  one-twentieth  of  the  notes  so  advanced,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  whole  of  the  notes 
would  be  redeemed  out  of  the  income  of  the  works.  After 
the  redemption  you  could  reduce  the  charges,  or  continue  the 
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same,  and  thus  provide  an  income  for  local  purposes,  instead 
of  the  present  charges  levied  on  the  town.  These  works  must 
be  made,  and  as  representative  men  of  Durban,  I  beg  of  you 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand  for  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
and  the  reduction  of  local  taxation.  Let  there  be  no  delay. 
Prove  by  your  actions  that  you  are  the  wise  men  of  Natal, 
elected  for  your  business-like  qualities,  and  your  desire  to 
serve  your  fellow-citizens.  You  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out 'a  great  work,  adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  your  colony,  and  to  immortalise  your  names  as  benefactors 
of  the  human  race.  Let  the  future  prove  you  are  the  men 
equal  to  the  task,  and — 

Id  our  diBtreas  with  legal  tenders  ohase 
AM  fear  of  want  from  Labour's  hardj  race ; 
Bid  aqaedaots  be  formed  to  bring  the  rills 
Of  pnrest  water  from  the  neighboaring  hills ; 
B  id  dams  expand  where  joath  may  safely  float ; 
Bid  deepened  streams  the  health  of  towns  promote ; 
Bid  harbours  open,  pabic  works  and  ways  extend ; 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  Art  and  Science  ascend ; 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain ; 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  her  bounds  ;  the  subject  sea  command ; 
And  roll  obedient  risers  through  the  land. 
Lastly,  let  Gtoyemment  such  wages  giwe 
On  public  works  that  all  may  toil  and  live ; 
Then  all  who  toil  will  find  life  pass  along 
Happier,  sustained  by  labour  than  by  wrong. 
Then  will  our  honest  workers  be  better  fed- 
No  workhouse  test  nor  destitution  dread-— 
And  all  around  them  rising  in  the  scale 
Of  Comfort,  show  that  Humanity's  laws  preyail." 

RAILWAYS  AND  HOW  TO  CONSTUCT  THEM. 

Dedicated  to  the  Governor  and  Members  of  Parliament 

IN  Natal. 

Gentlemen. — For  reasons  best  known  to  your  constituents, 
you  have  been  elected  to  fill  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
responsible  positions  in  the  colony.  Much  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  cities  and  ports,  in  the  making  of  roads,  and  last, 
"but  not  leastx  the  construction  of  soine  few  miles  of  railway. 
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So  far  as  the  work  done  is  concerned,  I  have  no  desire  to 
complain ;  but  as  regards  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  how  the  work  shall  be  done,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting.  It  must  be  a  painful  fact  for  you,  while  passing 
from  your  constituencies  to  the  metropolis,  to  commence  j^ur 
duties  in  the  future  Parliament,  to  have  so  many  bad  roads 
and  annoyances  to  encounter,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
system  of  railways  throughout  the  country.  I  can  quite 
comprehend  that  you  would  alter  all  this  if  you  could  only 
meet  with  some  well-devised  plan,  providing  for  a  thorough 
net- work  of  railways  up  to  the  Free  State  and  the  towns,  by 
means  of  loop  lines,  also  showing  how  the  means  could  be 
found  to  carry  out  the  same.  Believing  this  to  be  your 
position  towards  the  public,  I  make  bold  to  show  you  by 
what  process  the  railways  can  be  most  economically  and 
effectually  attained. 

In  the  future  construction  of  railways  I  would  urge  the 
following  plan: — That,  in  the  event  of  Parliament  being 
satisfied  that  additional  railroads  were  required,  the  estimated 
cost,  in  the  form  of  ;^  i  notes,  be  issued  by  a  bank  created 
for  the  express  purpose ;  such  notes  to  be  legal  tender  for  all 
taxes,  debts,  rents,  &c.,  throughout  the  colony ;  the  notes  to 
pay  for  all  material  in  the  colony  and  for  workmanship. 
Thus,  if  the  railway  to  the  Diamond  Fields,  with  all  the 
connecting  loops  to  the  large  towns  and  villages,  was 
estimated  to  cost,  in  materials  and  workmanship,  ;^io,ooo,ooo, 
that  sum  should  be  created  in  £\  notes  to  construct  the 
same.  That  when  the  line  was  in  working  order,  a  charge 
upon  the  same  to  he  made  that  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment, after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear,  to  call  in 
5  per  cent,  of  the  ;^i 0.000,000  so  issued.  By  this  process 
the  whole  of  the  ;^io,ooo,ooo  would  be  cleared  off  in  20  years, 
and  the  line  absolutely  free  from  all  constructing  charges, 
and  then  leaving  in  the  care  of  the  Colonists  a  property 
worth  ;^i 0,000,000,  uf)on  which,  if  they  felt  so  disposed,  a 
charge  could  be  made  that  would  provide  an  income  to  meet 
the  exi>enses  of  Government,  without  resorting  to  the 
wretched  system  of  imposing  custom  and  other  petty  dues, 
that  oaly  burd«D  the  people,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  com- 
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modities,  and  prevent  all  those  engaged  in  such  collection 
adding  to  the  productions  of  the  colony. 

Cost  in  the  future  must  be  the  limit  of  price  in  all  our 
Colonial  concerns  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  1865,  who  proved 
it  was  possible  that  in  England  coals  could  be  carried  at  id. 
per  ton  per  mile,  including  the  taking  back  of  the  empty 
trucks,  and  still  leave  a  handsome  profit ;  and  further,  that  a 
train  capable  of  travelling  a  distance  of  a  mile,  containing 
500  passengers,  would  only  cost  on  an  average  2s.  per  mile, 
thus  enabling  passengers  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  12  or  16 
miles  for  a  penny, 

I  believe  it  would  be  possible,  under  a  proper  system  of 
construction  of  railways  in  this  colony,  for  goods  to  be 
carried  at  6d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  passengers  at  6d.  per 
journey  of  12  or  16  miles,  and  then  leave  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  5  per  cent,  for  the  redemption  of  the  original  capital 
advanced. 

Fortunately  for  Natal,  its  sugar  industry  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  as  years  roll  on  it  must  be  the  sugar  manufactory  for  the 
whole  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  upper 
interior  country  ;  and  then,  what  with  its  facilities  for  the 
carrying  trade  far  up  country,  it  will  virtually  hold  the  key  to 
all  the  East  interior  trade  in  its  hands,  as  Cape  Town  is 
destined  to  become  the  mouth,  and  like  a  new  York  for  all  the 
Western  trade,  directly  its  line  of  railway  is  open  to  Kim- 
berley,  and,  finally,  on  to  the  far  interior  to  meet  some  well- 
known  trade  route  to  the  Upper  Nile.  In  my  own  view  of 
things,  the  Midland  and  Kaffrarian  part  of  the  old  colony  is 
likely  to  undergo  a  falling  off  in  all  its  business,  unless  it  at 
once  secures  its  inland  trade  by  a  systematic  agricultural 
extension,  which  can  be  so  easily  arranged  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, as  just  shown  by  its  Bedford  and  Wijk  dams  and 
reservoirs  completed  by  the  Scanlen  Government ;  making  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  acres  to  be  utilised  for  wheat  and 
other  produce. 

Much  of  Natal  and  the  colony  is  lying  waste .  for  want 
of  its  '*  upper  water"  being  held  back  until  required.  There 
are  any  number  of  mountains  at  hand  to  be  scatteied.  by. 
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dynamite  and  removed  to  the  rivers,  to  form  walls  to  keep 
back  the  waters ;  but  at  present  no  statesman  to  undertake 
such  recuperative  works  of  utility.  All  these  up-country 
districts  could  produce  all  the  com  in  quantity,  as  now  im- 
ported, and  thus  save,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  in  exchange  for  its  sugar,  sent  up 
land  and  bringing  down  its  corn  from  Basutoland  and  the 
Transvaal,  which  undoubtedly,  under  English  agriculturists, 
would  prove  the  granary  of  South  Africa.  The  absence  of 
birds  and  no  fear  of  rust  in  the  districts,  would  make  all  this 
possible  to  achieve  when  Natal  and  the  colony  boast  of 
statesmen  who  know  how  to  inaugurate  a  vast  system  of 
irrigation  as  they  have  in  India,  China,  and  in  Italy ;  and  if 
such  enclosures  and  water  arrangements  were  made  in  Africa 
as  here  shown  in  Italy  and  Australia,  all  would  be  well  if 
based  upon  the  legal  tender  notes,  that  I  have  so  often  drawn 
attention  to  for  public  works  construction. 

IRRIGATION    WORKS    IN     ITALY. 

The  irrigation  system  of  Italy  is  probably  the  most  complete 
in  the  world,  although  it  is  constantly  being  increased  ;  and 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  elaborate  system  of  defence  against 
floods,  necessitated  by  the  comformation  of  the  Northern 
Provinces.  According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the 
irrigation  canals  of  Piedmont  alone  give  125,550  gallons  per 
second,  distributed  over  1,340,000  acres  ;  and  those  of  Lom- 
bardy  95,355  gallons  per  second,  distributed  over  1,680,400 
acres.  These  great  works  have  not  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  expensive.  The  Cavour  Canal,  constructed  within 
the  last  few  years,  draws  its  supply  from  the  river  Po  and 
Dora  Baltea.  It  gives  a  flow  of  29,200  gallons  per  second, 
waters  nearly  40,000  acres,  and  cost  ;^i, 600,000,  about  ;^32,ooo 
per  mile.  It  was  constructed  in  four  years,  and  measures 
are  now  under  consideration  for  increasing  its  outflow  by 
5*300  gallons  per  second.  A  smaller  canal,  subsidiary  to  it, 
gives  18,540 'gallons  per  second,  and  cost  ;f  24, 154  per  mile. 
The  largest  canals  are  the  Cavour,  and  its  subsidiary  canal, 
just  mentioned ;  the  Muzza,  Aghans,  and  Naviglio  Grande. 
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The  smaller  of  these  gives  13,000  gallons  per  second.  Below 
this  point  the  canals  become  very  numerous,  and  interspersed 
all  over  the  country.  These  canals  are  not  only  used  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  but  also  to  supply  motive  power,  by 
which  again  the  water  is  raised  to  districts  lying  upon  a 
higher  level.  On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  not  far 
from  Turin,  three  canals  (the  Torsa,  Agliano  and  Rotho)  flow 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  different  levels,  while  the  water  is 
used  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  sixty-two  feet  above  the  highest 
of  them.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  as  follows :— A  stream 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  gallons  per  second  is  diverted 
from  the  Torea  Canal  and  carried  down  the  hill  in  a  leaden 
pipe,  until  it  meets  the  Agliano  Canal.  Here  it  is  pumped 
up  to  the  summit  level  by  eight  pumps,  worked  by  four  tur- 
bines, driven  by  a  fall  of  water  taken  from  the  Agliano  Canal 
and  allowed  to  flow  down  into  the  Rotho.  By  joining  this 
latter  it  is  used  for  irrigation,  and  thus  not  a  drop  is  wasted. 
The  great  principle  of  Italian  engineers  is  to  work  on  a  large 
scale,  thus  attaining  at  the  same  time  efficiency  and  economy, 
and  avoiding  constant  alterations  and  additions  ;  and  it  is  by 
such  means  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Northern  Italy 
is  produced  and  maintained. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  in  calling  attention  to  the  last 
report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  stock,  says,  it  contains  some 
remarkable  statements,  which  would  be  suggestive  of  com- 
ment under  any  circumstances;  but  are  peculiarly  worthy 
of  consideration  at  a  time  when  the  land  law  is  under  review, 
and  a  radical  change  has  been  projected.  The  statements  in 
question  relate  to  the  improvements  made  in  the  pastoral 
districts.  In  the  matter  of  fencing  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  only  1,288  runs,  that  are  open  or  unenclosed,  whilst  the 
enclosed  runs  number  8,802  ;  and  the  number  properly  sub 
divided  is  5,689  against  4,403,  partially  subdivided.  Tha 
number  of  miles  of  fencing  is  estimated  at  920,000,  which,  at 
an  average  cost  of  ;^5i  per  mile,  represents  an  expenditure  of 
;^46,92o,ooo.  There  are,  according  to  estimates  9,475  dams, 
representing,  at  an  average  cost  of  £101,  £9S^S75  \  there 
are  15,858  tanks,  which,  at  an  average  of  ;^i8o  5s.,  have  cost 
;^2,858,404    los. ;  and  there   are  2,195  wells,  which,  at  an 
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average  of  £yy]  los.,  have  cost  ;^674,962  los.  Thus  we  have 
a  total  outlay  of  ;f4,40o,342  for  water  supply  and  storage. 
These  figures,  the  Herald  points  out,  show  plainly  enough  that 
the  expansion  of  our  pastoral  enterprise,  and  the  increase 
in  our  pastoral  wealth,  are  not  due  solely  to  the  beneficial 
influences  of  unassisted  nature.  Nature  has  been  bountiful 
enough  to  provide  the  foundations  for  this  enterprise ;  but 
the  estimates  given  above  point  to  an  immense  expenditure 
of  energy  and  capital  in  overcoming  adverse  conditions,  and 
turning  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  such  advan- 
tages as  soil  and  climate  offer,  to  good  account.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  that  of  the  ;^88,ooo,ooo 
advances  of  the  whole  of  the  Bank  of  Australia,  ;^55,ooo,ooo 
have  been  lent  to  graziers,  from  ;^i 0,000,000  to  ;^i 5,000,000 
to  agriculturists,  and  about  ;^20,ooo,ooo  to  the  mercantile 
community. 

Natal,  like  all  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  is  in  a  frightful 
collapse  in  trade,  and  a  scarcity  of  money  since  the  close  of 
the  Zulu  and  Transvaal  wars.  The  most  outrageous  infringe- 
ment by  Disraeli,  Freer  &  Co.,  the  Tory  charlatans,  on  other 
people's  rights  was  inaugurated  under  a  Tory  government ; 
but  there,  it  is  the  old,  old  plan  of  the  Tories  to  create  some 
foreign  divergence  so  as  to  ignore  all  home  improvements  and 
advantages. 

To  bring  about  another  war,  is  the  ardent  desire  of  many  of 
the  contracting,  loafing  inhabitants  of  Natal ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  they  prayed  earnestly,  and  gave,  on  the  quiet, 
big  subscriptions  to  keep  up  the  war  spirit.  Not  that  the}' 
hoped  to  be  in  the  battle,  for  they  belonged  to  the  class  of 
bully  warriors  that  believe  in  running  away,  but  not  even  to 
fight  another  day,  for  fear  of  losing  the  continual  pay  that 
they  fancy  John  Bull  can  give  out.  Such  prayer  is  their 
bod/s  sincere  desire,  expressed  far,  far  more  earnestly  than 
anything  they  utter  in  tlieir  conventicles.  In  such  "  houses 
of  call "  they  know  there  is  not  much  that  is  tangible, 
while  lending  to  the  Lord  is  now  a  very  doubtful  invest- 
ment, and  to  be  continually  paying  men  to  remind  them  of 
their  temporal  Lord,  in  Heavenly  si>eculation,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  profit.    Although  they  go  to  their  Sunday  public 
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"  Go  "  meeting,  to  advertise  their  respectability,  and  to  meet 
their  fellow  hypocritical  respectables,  and  to  enable  them  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  a  little  discipline  and  order,  men  are 
prepared,  as  in  France,  to  sacrifice  a  little  time  every  Sunday 
to  accompany  their  wives  and  their  families  to  their  different 
churches.  But  as  to  feeling  in  their  hearts  any  love  for  the 
unreal  thing,  as  taught  in  our  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
day,  is  to  suppose  that  we  are  going  back  to  the  dark  ages 
created  by  the  church,  instead  of  to  the  day  of  religious  and 
scientific  light  of  the  future.  Inquisitions  and  thumb-screws, 
and  walling  up  alive,  and  dropping  water  upon  the  head  until 
madness  and  torture  ends  all,  is  past  ;  although  the  inclina- 
tion is  still  good  among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  I 
fear  even  among  the  sisters  of  these  pretended  self-made 
eunuchs.  Fortunately  the  records  of  these  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found  on  every  library  shelf  to  guide  and  warn  the 
inquirer. 

While  cogitating  upon  these  things,  I  heard  some  vile  dis- 
cords at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  to  my  annoyance  found  it 
proceeding  from  a  so-called  Kaffir  House  of  God.  L?t  it  1)2 
known  by  its  real  name — the  bigot's  home  of  men.  Now  in 
the  next  century,  when  we  poor  ones  of  this  are  gone-buried, 
or  burnt  by  the  new  process  of  cremation,  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  all,  this  last  mode  of  being  again  dissolved  into 
the  natural  state  must  be  adopted,  even  if  it  is,  as  one  religious 
fool  in  Bloemfontein  maintained  that  it  was,  a  heathen  idea. 
Poor  man,  he  could  not  think  of  loving  anything  heathen. 
Why  his  whole  religious  system  is  one  vast  heathen  com- 
pound of  fraud,  yet  to  be  exposed  and  removed.  Then 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  could  be  turned 
into  houses  of  science  and  entertainment,  to  fill  the  hearts  of 
all  with  one  continual  feast  of  reason  and  enjoyment.  What 
a  smile  of  pity  the  future  generation  will  give,  when  they  read 
of  the  silly  doings  amongst  us  moderns,  when  they  know  we 
taught  the  Zulu  and  Kaffir  to  sing  hymns  to  the  greatest 
humanitarian  of  by-gone  ages,  but  with  the  colouring  of 
parsons  and  priests,  so  that  his  real  human  nature  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of,  to  enable  them  to  pose  him  as  the  son  of 
the  Great  I  Am — ^the  maker  of  this  unknown,  and  ever  to 
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be  unknown  universe.  Man  in  the  future  will  be  able 
to  conquer  Nature  in  many  of  her  forms,  by  working 
and  storing  up  all  her  powers  on  this  earth;  for  with 
man*s  modern  power  of  machinery,  there  will  be  nothing 
impossible  to  him,  and  if  the  priest  would  at  once  set  him- 
self the  task  of  showing  all  this  to  the  native,  and  thus 
help  him  to  master  all  nature's  arrangements ;  to  live  a 
happy,  full,  and  contented  life,  we  could  credit  him  with  some- 
thing good.  To  sing  to  the  power  of  man,  the  conquests  he 
has  made  by  his  observation,  and  to  compose  more  hymns  as 
he  still  invented  and  progressed,  would  indeed  prove  good 
and  beneficial ;  for  let  who  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  know, 
for  uttering  these  thoughts,  there  will  be  many  who  would 
stone,  hang  or  crucify  me,  if  they  dared  or  could,  without 
being  responsible  for  my  removal.     Believe  me,  the  same 

spirit  is  abroad,  "  Away  with as  of  old,  when  they 

hung  up  in  the  orthodox  manner  on  a  cross,  the  gentle  Jesus, 
who  would  have  reformed  his  age.  There  will  be  nothing 
impossible  to  man,  for  all  rivers  will  be  used  to  make  all  plains 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  the  hills  to  be  the  constant  grazing 
grounds  for  his  cattle,  if  he  remains  carnivorous — for  with 
improved  powers  of  electricity  and  lifting  water,  the  very 
hills  will  give  forth  sweetness  at  all  times. 

It  makes  one  sad,  and  almost  mad,  at  men  wasting  their 
time  and  health  in  the  unattainable,  when  nature  demands 
to  be  utilised  in  all  countries  and  climates.  When  the 
material  wealth,  combined  with  all  sanitary  arrangements  are 
carried  out,  men  will  not  in  countries  where  the  native  dwells 
desire  John  Bull's  soldiers,  and  what  at  present  is  more  im- 
portant, John  Bull's  gold  to  help  them  on.  Seeing  the 
everlasting  prospect  of  production  ad  libitum ^  and  by  a  proper 
means  of  exchange,  tokens  or  money,  an  everlasting  con- 
sumption ad  infinitum t  they  will  only  require  a  local  or  uni- 
versal police  to  guard  the  individual  and  collective  property 
of  the  country  or  the  world.  While  I  reognise  the  community 
principle  of  all  wealth  for  future  national  purposes  and  muni- 
cipal governments  for  all  town  and  local  works  as  described 
in  **  How  to  Construct  Works  of  Public  Utility,"  I  do  not 
desire,  nor  will  it  be  possible,  to  destroy  all  the  individual 
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ownership  of  movable  property  and  heir-looms,  the  production 
of  one's  own  hands,  or  purchased  by  one's  own  honest  means. 
Such  will  always  be  a  delight,  and  a  passion  ;  but  this  will 
grow  in  union  with  the  desire  of  all  to  add  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  based  upon  the  gifts  and  the  good  of  all, 
by  the  use  of  all,  for  the  delight  and  benefit  of  all.  Then, 
indeed,  as  a  matter  of  economy  the  sword  will  be  turned 
into  a  reaper  and  pruning-hook,  and  the  other  weapons  of 
murderers  into  the  mowers  of  nature's  gifts,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  pray,  as  many  will  to  the  contrary,  will  peace  and 
goodwill  be  possible  among  mankind,  and  Christ's  true  mis- 
sion be  recognised.  Nature  must  be  used,  and  it  must  be 
seen  that  the  farmer,  as  below  described,  is  the  true  son  of 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

THE    FARMER. 

The  king  may  rale  o'er  land  and  sea, 

The  lord  may  live  right  royally, 

The  Boldier  ride  in  pomp  and  pride, 

The  Bailor  roam  o*er  ocean  wide, 
Bnt  thifl,  or  that,  whate*er  befall, 
The  Farmer  he  most  feed  them  all . 

The  writer  thinks,  the  poet  sings, 

The  craftsmen  fkshion  wondroas  things, 

The  doctor  heals,  the  lawyer  pleads, 

The  miner  follows  the  precious  leads, 
Bat  this,  or  that,  whate'er  befall, 
The  Farmer  he  mast  feed  them  all. 

The  merchant  he  may  bay  and  sell, 

The  teacher  do  his  daty  well, 

Bat  men  may  toil  throngh  busy  days. 

Or  men  may  stroll  throngh  pleasant  ways, 
From  king  to  beggar,  whate'er  befall, 
The  Farmer  he  mast  feed  them  all. 

The  farmer's  trade  is  one  of  worth. 

He's  partner  with  the  sky  and  earth, 

He's  partner  with  the  son  and  rain, 

And  no  man  loses  for  his  goin, 

And  men  may  rise,  or  men  may  fiftll, 
Bat  the  Farmer  ha  mast  feed  them  all. 
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The  fi&rmer  doret  his  mind  to  fpeak, 

He  hag  no  gift,  or  plnce  to  seek, 

To  no  man  living  need  he  bow, 

The  man  that  walks  behind  the  plonprh, 
He's  his  own  master  whate*er  befall, 
And  king  or  beggar  he  feeds  ns  all. 

God  bless  the  man  who  sows  the  wheat, 

Who  finds  as  milk,  and  frait  and  meat. 

May  his  parse  be  heavy,  his  heart  be  light, 

His  oattle  and  com,  end  all,  go  right, 
Ood  bless  the  seeds  his  hands  let  fall. 
For  the  Farmer  he  most  feed  oa  all. 

LlLLIR  E.  BaRR. 

Ail  this  will  be  admitted  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
humanity,  but  as  I  write  not  to  the  whole,  or  those  who 
know,  I  fast,  and  cry  out  as  one  in  the  wilderness  the  facts  of 
those  whose  boots  I  am  not  worthy  to  make  clean. 

The  citizens  of  Durban,  with  a  boldness  commendable,  re- 
quested the  loan  of  ;^3oo,ooo  for  improved  public  works,  but 
such  is  the  fear  of  a  lifetime  of  interest  to  the  modem  tax- 
payer, that  they  in  haste  recoiled  from  the  suggestion  ;  but 
had  they  known  how  to  construct  the  same,  as  indicated  in 
the  previous  letters  that  I  addressed  to  the  **  Fathers  of 
the  City'*  of  Port  Elizabeth,  when  I  first  landed  in  South 
Africa,  and  which  I  again  sent  to  the  **  Fathers  of  the  City** 
of  Durban,  they  would,  if  carried  out,  have  given  satisfaction 
to  everybody. 

Now  the  letters  but  express  in  one  or  two  instances  what 
my  more  comprehensive  work  on  Public  Works  shows.  Now 
let  all  ask  themselves  one  important  question— What  consti- 
tutes money  ? 

Let  our  readers  ask  themselves,  seriously,  what  a  piece  of 
money  is  -or  what  is  a  bank  note  ?  Let  them  recognise  that 
either  is  but  a  symbol  or  token,  to  be  used  between  man  and 
man  in  exchange  for  each  other's  s(  rvices  or  goods.  Bear  in 
mind  that  silver  and  gold  are  the  result  of  labour,  and  if 
struck  with  a  certain  die  it  bears  a  certain  recognised  value. 
If,  therefore,  gold  and  silver  are  the  result  of  labour,  and  are 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  fur  any  given  quantity  of  com- 
modities, why  should  not  the  man  who  labours  to  m^kQ  bricks, 
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or  doors,  or  saucepans,  be  competent  to  have  a  symbol-note 
of  his  toil,  which  he  could  use  to  purchase  for  himself  and 
family  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
gold  discoverer  ?  The  holder  of  the  labour-note  could  freely 
purchase  an  equivalent  amount  of  services  or  produce  of  some 
one  else ;  and  this  process  would  be  continued  until  the 
labour-note  had  returned  to  the  original  issuer,  when  it  would 
be  cancelled,  having  fulfilled  its  functions  as  a  representative 
money  medium. 

Then  the  whole  trouble  will  be  got  over — with  railways, 
breakwaters,  and  water  supplies;  and  then,  instead  of  relying, 
as  now,  upon  an  accidental  discovery  of  brackish  and  a 
limited  supply  of  water  from  a  brickfield,  your  rivers,  by  a 
systematic  arrangement,  by  gravitation  or  lifting,  could 
supply  all  towns  near  or  far,  and  the  fear  of  being  involved 
for  ever  in  debt  banished  from  the  midst  of  all  the  people. 

It  was  with  sadness  that  one  looked  upon  some  of  the  new 
structures,  more  especially  the  new  theatre  and  the  cheap 
run-up  houses  in  the  front,  close  to  the  old  and  new  disease- 
creating  cemetery.  The  town  has  grown  so  amazingly  during 
the  last  ten  years  that  the  living  are  now  in  the  skirts  of  the 
dead,  certainly  without  any  harm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
graves,  but  a  constant  source  of  contamination  to  the  living, 
so  that  instead  of  the  dead  being  useful  as  assistants  to  the 
growth  of  all  fruit  and  other  trees,  they  are  a  constant  danger 
in  their  death.  I  am  not  so  commercial  as  to  sell  my  grand- 
parents, but  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  professor  has 
estimated  that  if  the  bodies  of  the  80,000  persons  dying  an- 
nually in  London  alone,  were  calcined,  the  ashes  would  be 
worth  ;^5oo,ooo  a  year,  if  sold  for  growing  purposes  ;  it  does 
become  a  question  in  this  age,  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  cremation,  and  use  the  remains  for  beautifying 
all  our  gardens,  and  assisting  our  agriculture  in  its  develop- 
ment, rather  than  our  graveyards,  as  now  arranged,  should 
be  the  birthplace  in  death  of  all  kmds  of  diseases  to  the  con- 
stant danger  of  the  living.  For  ground  at  a  low  price  being 
near  this  death  out  of  death-creating  spot,  the  builder  had 
erected  a  house  of  laughter  and  amusement,  starting  with  some 
considerable  means,  but  not  counting  the  cost  after  spending 
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;^9,ooo,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  fall  in  the  hands  of  those 
Jew  thieves  on  the  way-side,  the  money-lenders,  who  stripped 
him  of  all,  and  took  the  full  benefit  of  all  he  had  invested. 
He  is  now  wandering  the  wide  world  over,  hoping  for  the 
good  Samaritan  to  bind  up  his  commercial  wounds,  and  set 
him  once  more  on  his  way,  in  hope,  if  not  m  rejoicing. 

The  construction  of  this  "  home  of  resort "  was  a  public 
Boon  to  the  Durbanites,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  much 
needed  as  Boon's  necessaries  of  life.  To  show  up  the  past 
tragecfies  of  life,  and  how  to  avoid  the  tragedies  of  the 
future.  The  building  of  this  theatre  was  indeed  a  tragedy 
to  its  constructor,  ruined  by  a  money  market  and  interest 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  Now  this  individual  tragedy 
would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had  been  built  by  municipal 
legal  tenders,  for,  however  we  may  disguise  the  fact,  the  outcome 
remains,  that  the  constructor  was  ruined,  and  such  failures 
are  not  uncommon,  bringing  on  many  a  heart-disease.  Now 
the  buying  up  of  land  and  erven,  for  speculative  purposes, 
must  ever  be  a  snare  and  a  curse  to  individuals.  The  fact  of 
being  able  by  such  trickery  to  take  out  ot  your  neighbours 
pockets  a  something  for  which  you  have  given  nothing,  creates 
a  savage  idea.  To  take  advantage  of  your  neighbour,  say  what 
we  may,  men  who  make  this  their  business,  are  no  less  pick- 
pockets than  the  common  foot-pad.  In  encouraging  this  feeling 
they  but  impress  their  low  grasping  natures  in  opposition  to  all 
that  is  ennobling,  until  their  children  are  as  much  the  resp)ect- 
able  looking  thieves  of  the  mansion,  as  the  swellsman  of  the 
past  highwaymen  clique,  the  blacklegs  of  our  racecourses, 
and  public  robbers  of  to-day  to  be  found  in  the  centres  of 
our  so-called  civilisation.  But  while  I  regret  this  builder's 
mania  and  outcome,  I  must  also  deplore  the  use  that  our 
stages  are  applied  to,  and  must  again  protest  against  our  ac- 
tresses making  themselves  so  common  on  the  public  stage.  It 
lays  them  open  to  become  the  paramours  of  well  known 
natural  sons  of  Earls,  simply  on  the  principle,  that  they  having 
money,  the  outcome  of  other  men's  labour,  are  prepared  to 
shield  and  **  protect  "  in  a  colony,  while  they  have  conjugal 
relations  waiting  in  vain  for  them  in  England.  If  men  are 
unwisely  matched,  let  them  be  martyrs,  until  they  can  bring 
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about  a  wise  system  of  divorce.     I  can  quite  understand  men 
being  yoked  to  some  modern  Zantippe,  or  Virago,  as  if  to  a 
living  corpse,  who  to  know  is  a  misfortune,  and  to  encourage, 
a  crime.     No  true  woman  is  such  when  poverty  or  misfortune 
overtakes  a  man.     If  men  in   moments  of   weakness  form 
alliances,  let  the  matter  be  quietly  conducted  ;  but  that  men 
should  ally  themselves  when  married  to  a   public  dancer  or 
caterer  is  to  expose  nastiness,  and  encourage  public  immo- 
rality in  open  forms.     All  who  know  how  truly  the  stage  can 
be  utilised  as  a  public  teacher  of  all  that  is  ennobling  and 
pure,  must  regret  that  the  gentle  sex  should  be  open  to  such 
temptations.      If   it   is  necessary  for  our    women  and  the 
daughters  of  England  to  take  parts  on  our  stages  to  illustrate 
more  forcibly  the  characters  to  be  pourtrayed,  do  not  let  them 
do  so  until  they  can  enter  into  the  bonds  of  aflSnity,  and 
be  for  ever  after   respected  and  dignified  mothers,  to  the 
honour  of  all  men  and  the  glory  of  all  women.     I  am  not 
desirous  of  being  narrow  in  my  views  of  marriage.    There  are 
times  and  conditions  when  it  would  be  wiser  for  a  man  to 
have  more  than  one  wife,  when  naturally  it  would  be  more 
decent  to  have  two,  and  certainly  a  delicacy  ;  but  at  no  time 
without  proper  considerations  on  the  part  of  society  to  the 
arrangements.    Men  and  women,  if  they  desire  the  privileges, 
must  also  show  that  they  are  willing  to  perform  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  must  not  be  forgotten.     The  impossi- 
bility of  having  a  family  may  be  a  misfortune,  to  a  most  loving 
pair,  without  the  desire  of  parting  company,  but  to  both  it 
might  be  a  source  of  comfort,  if  the  man  could  marry  a  second 
wife,  who  would  become  as  much  honoured,  and  who  might 
be  the  mother  of  a  family  that  would  bring  joy  to  many  a 
homestead,  and  thus  destroy  the  desire  to  be  led  astray,  as 
some    men    are,  when  not    with  their  families,   away  from 
children  and  other  physical  conditions.     Say  what  we  will,  no 
home  is  complete  without  children,  and  that  within  a  few 
years  after  married  life.     With  such  fathers  love  is  a  sponta- 
neous thing.     A  true  typical  Englishmen  of  the  old  fashioned 
kind,  his  courtesy  is  of  the  old  world,  so  too,  his  strict,  stem 
integrity,  bold  and  fearless  as  a  lion,  he  never  knows  when  he 
is  beaten— right  down  in  earnest  about  all  he  does — ^hearty 
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and  merry— tender-hearted  in  real  distress — a  loving  husband 
and  a  good  father — but  a  terrible  foe  to  hypocrisy  and  vice. 
To  such  children  are  as  blessings.     Then  again,  what  but  our 
tyrannical   conditions  towards   women    prevents    her    from 
ceasing  to  add  to  her  family  number,  or  choosing  the  father  of 
her  children  ?     It  was  considered  no  shame  to  our  Greek 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  who  recognised  that  only  the 
best  should   have  children.      Many   a   true  natural  woman 
wishes  long  for  the  position  of  maternity,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  our  laws  only  look  upon  women  as  the  chattels  of  men,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  living  property  of  some  man,  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  become  mothers  of  the  noblest  thing  in  creation  if 
they  could  do  so  under  dignified  conditions  to  themselves  or  their 
offspring  who  would  maintain  them  at  their  own  cost,  and  in  no 
case  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others ;  but  with  the  fullness  of 
women,  would  consider  themselves  blessed .  among  women. 
Why,  Turkey  sets  us  a  pattern,  which  is  superior  to  our  so 
called  Christian  example.     There  the  son  of  a  bond-woman 
is  equal  to  the  son  of  a  free- woman.     Not  that  I  believe  in* 
women  being  in  bonds,  but  the  principle  is  recognised  that 
no  natural,  dignified  act  is  disgraceful,  but  rather  ennobling, 
enabling  all  to  fulfil  their  natural  functions,  as  best  suited  to 
themselves,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  marriage  is  but 
a  conventional  arrangement.     Nature  knows  of  no  such  con- 
ditions, for  the  convenience  and  for  the  preservation  of  all 
children  ;  but  under  the  natural  condition  there  would  be  no 
less  a  desire  to  preserve  human  life.     I  am  not  an  advocate 
for   promiscuous    passion,  lust    and    outcome,   and    prefer 
monogamy ;  but  there  are  times  when  polygamy  is  a  natural 
accompaniment,  and   therefore  deserves  the  earnest    con- 
sideration of  our  future  legislators  ;   and  let  it  not  be   for- 
gotten that  I  urge  these  changes  in  all  earnestness  for  the 
true  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  truest  morality,  if  found 
to  be  conducive  thereto — anything  otherwise  to  be  altered; 
but  let  no  false  shame  or  lust  outcry  at  these  suggestions ; 
ignore  the  fact  that  marital  conditions  must  be  looked  into, 
and  worked  out  for  the  future  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
and  if  not  at  the  present,  the  future  must  solve  such  important 
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The  Struggle  of  Existence. — Struggle, often  baffled,sorely 
baffled,  down  as  into  entire  wreck ;  yet  a  struggle  never  ended  ; 
ever  will  bear  repentance,  true,  unconquerable  purpose,  be- 
gun anew.  Poor  human  nature  !  Is  not  a  nian*s  walking,  in 
truth,  always  that — '*  a  succession  of  falls  ?  '*  Man  can  do 
no  other.  In  this  wild  element  of  a  life  he  has  to  struggle 
onwards  ;  now  fallen,  now  deep-abased  ;  and  ever  with  tears 
and  repentance,  with  bleeding  heart,  he  has  to  rise  again 
and  struggle  again  still  onward.  That  his  struggle  be  a 
faithful,  unconquerable  one  ;  that  is  the  question  of  questions. 
We  will  put  up  with  many  sad  details  if  the  soul  of  it  be  true. 
—Carlyle,  in  **  Hero- Worship:* 

Construction  in  Destruction.  —  The  great  objection 
urged  against  me  by  my  opponents  is  that  I  am  constantly 
tearing  down  and  never  build  up.  Now,  I  cannot  for  my  life 
see  why  any  one  should  be  charged  with  tearing  down  and 
not  rebuilding,  simply  because  he  exposes  a  sham  or  detects  a 
lie.  I  do  not  feel  under  any  obligation  to  build  up  something 
in  the  place  of  a  detected  falsehood.  All  I  think  I  am  under 
obligation  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  detected  lie  is  the 
detection. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Durban  I  have  described  in  my  first  "jottings,'*  therefore  that 
subject  can  be  dismissed,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  inlet  and 
outlet  of  Natal.  It  will  always  hold  its  place,  and  as  years 
roll  on,  must  increase,  and  therefore  the  more  reason  for  its 
improvement  in  every  shape  and  feature  to  preserve  health 
to  all  who  will  of  necessity  visit  it. 

With  full  municipal  powers,  all  will  be  well  in  Durban  and 
Natal,  and  with  the  permanent  tie  still  more  strengthened 
from  Downing  Street,  nothing  more  can  be  desired.  The  Cape 
Colony  knows  now  to  its  cost  that  it  may  have,  what  is  called 
responsible  government,  at  too  great  a  cost  to  the  colonists. 

After  viewing  the  market,  indulging  in  its  varied  fruits  of 
bananas,  pine  apples,  lognots  and  oranges,  all  of  which  were 
plentiful  and  cheap,  with  its  Coolies,  quiet,  frugal,  but  treach- 
erous for  its  salesmen,  and  natives,  big  and  good-humoured  for 
porters.  Hotels  and  public-houses  numerous,  and  I  regret  to 
add,  well  frequented,  and  much  money  spent  and  time  wasted 
in  consuming  Hollands  gin.  It  is  related  as  a  fact  that  one 
ship  was  there  discharging  cargo,  consisting  entirely  of  gin, 
the  Natalians  maintaining  that  for  preservation  of  health, 
they  are  compelled  to  counteract  its  bad  water  with  the 
European  liver-killer.  The  harbour,  the  only  natural  one  on 
the  coast  at  present  used,  men  good,  bad  and  indifferent  as  at 
all  ports,  and  one  can  admire  the  indomitable  business-pluck 
that  has  reared  on  a  sand  flat  so  large  a  house  of  commerce, 
and  struggled  against  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by  its 
bar,  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 

Natal  is  known  as  the  garden  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  to 
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some  extent  a  truth,  but  it  has  great  drawbacks  to  white  men 
from  its  intense  heat.  Natalians  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  railway  was  the  first  opened  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  very  few  Dutch  families  in  Durban,  or  its  suburbs ; 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  up-country.  Kaf&rs  are  here  used 
for  domestic  work.  Big  strapping  fellows,  dressed  in  white, 
or  the  colours  of  a  jockey,  tenderly  nursing  babies  in  long 
clothes,  or  pushing  the  perambulator  and  helping  in  house- 
hold work.  Natal  being  in  want  of  gentle  reliable  labour  at 
all  times,  finding  the  Kaf&r  unwilling  or  unsuitable  for  field 
work,  sent  to  India  for  Coolies,  and  there  are  now  thousands 
in  the  colony. 

My  landlord,  desiring  to  delight  me,  took  me  for  a  long  ride 
past  the  splendid  botanical  garden,  and  all  round  the  high 
ground,  called  the  Berea  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  hill  has  been 
laid  out  in  dwelling-plots,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
sea,  city,  and  the  shipping,  makes  it  the  resort  and  dwelling- 
hill  of  all  the  well-to-do  merchants  of  the  town.  It  may  be 
considered  the  Durban  health-lung  of  the  coast.  In  the 
winter  months  it  is  said  that  the  climate  of  Durban  and  Natal 
in  general,  is  simply  perfect,  but  woe-betide  the  delicate  indi- 
vidual in  the  summer  months.  In  Durban  and  elsewhere  in 
the  colony,  the  same  bitter  feeling  towards  the  outcome  of 
missions  exists,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  all  the  money  and 
labour  that  are  spent  in  violent  efforts  for  conversion,  is  a 
waste  of  means,  and  would  be  better  applied  among  the  white 
pagans  and  heathen  of  the  Old  Country.  The  Christian 
Kaffir  is  held  to  be  no  improvement  upon  the  pure  and  simple 
Zulu,  neither  has  Christianity  improved  the  dignity  or  honesty 
of  the  Indian  Coolie. 

In  nine  opinions  out  of  ten  you  will  find  colonists  denounc- 
ing what  they  call  missionary  Kaffirs  in  no  measured  terms, 
and  there  must  be  some  grounds  for  so  sweeping  an  opinion. 
But  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  missionary  enterprise  devoted 
itself  more  to  the  inculcation  of  the  necessity  of  work  and 
labour,  as  the  end  of  a  useful  life,  in  lieu  of  the  Scriptural 
theories  of  man's  equality,  the  result  might  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Having  rested  from  my  labours«  I  spent  a  few  hours  with  a 
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most  intelligent  man  engaged  with  a  merchant,  that  I  had 
to  buy  from,  and  who  I  trust  to  know  intimately  in  the 
future.  He  was  like  many  others  that  I  had  met,  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  life's  knowledge  ;  but  alas,  there  seems 
no  one  capable  of  uttering-  those  truths,  and  working  out 
those  modes  of  action  that  would  give  life  a  chance,  and  not 
only  drive  dull  care  away,  but  make  the  future  more  hopeful. 
The  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  means  to  prolong  it  is  the 
gradual  killing  of  thousands.  Here  was  a  young  man  better 
off  than  myriads,  yet  at  an  early  period  of  his  existence,  though 
blessed  with  a  nice  home,  a  young  wife,  and  apparently  all 
to  make  life  full  of  happiness  and  contentment,  weighed 
down  with  grief  and  woe,  because  with  our  unfortunate  con- 
ditions of  civilisation  the  future  had  a  dark  colouring ;  for 
although  he  had  in  his  thoughtfulness  assured  his  life,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  family,  the  fact  remained  that  many 
offices  had  failed  in  the  past  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and 
thus  perhaps  all  his  generous  sacrifices  might  be  of  no  avail. 
It  was  so  in  my  own  case.  For  eight  long  years  I  paid  my 
premiums  to  the  Albert  Assurance  office,  which  (so  said  its 
directors),  after  many  years  of  unrivalled  success,  failed  to  keep 
its  engagements,  and  brought  ruin  to  hundreds,  while  the 
manager,  amassed  through  his  trickery,  a  fortune  out  of  the 
deceived  assurers.  By  such  means  I  was  robbed  of  ;^8o- 
Since  then  one  knows  how  unwise  it  is  to  risk  anything  in 
such  societies.  The  same  applies  to  most  of  the  benefit 
societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  They  will  take 
the  premiums,  knowing  all  the  time  they  are  receiving  money 
under  false  pretences,  and  in  face  of  the  warning  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  After  such  an  experience,  who  can  recom- 
mend a  private  assurance  or  insurance  company  ?  Let  pres- 
sure step  in,  ruin  and  misery  follows.  Government  assurance 
offers  full  security  for  all,  and  it  is  but  right  that  men  should 
make  provision  for  their  families  in  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. With  Government  Assurance  we  shall  rid  ourselves 
of  the  host  of  directors,  and  all  other  officials  engaged  in 
spcuring  to  themselves  the  wealth  of  the  producers.  Many 
pleasant  hours  we  spent  in  discussing  various  subjects  of 
general  interest,  and  what  was  bepomng  to  be  felt  of  vital 
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importance  to  Natal,  the  question  of  the  Transvaal  Gold 
Fields  turning  out  a  success.  I  only  wish  they  may  get 
it ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  at  present,  it  is  in  most  cases 
necessary  to  spend  £8  to  ;^io  to  get  one  ounce  of  gold.  Let 
the  public  fully  realise  that  many  a  Gold  Company  has  failed 
in  the  same  part,  and  that  the  present  companies  are  mostly 
being  run  by  unprincipled  frauds,  of  the  past,  and  notably  by  the 
Benjamins  of  questionable  fame,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Emma  Mine  Jew  Fraud  Grant,  commonly  called  the  Baron 
and  other  virtuous  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
the  old  champion  liars  and  tricksters  of  their  race,  and  they  will 
comprehend  the  kind  of  speculation  they  are  asked  to  embark 
in.  In  my  later  **  History  of  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,*' 
I  intend  giving  such  facts  and  statements  as  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  give  the  world  another  proof  of  how  the 
Jew  can  borrow  without  ever  thinking  of  repaying.  This 
man  most  earnestly  assured  me  that,  for  truth,  honesty,  and 
general  good  behaviour,  the  merchants  and  townsmen  always 
preferred  the  raw  Zulu  to  the  Christian  rascal  and  the 
wretched,  lying,  "  plenty-sick  excuse  me  *'  Coolie  ;  the  differ- 
ence being  so  marked,  compared  with  the  living  animal  of  a 
Kaffir,  that  it  was  delightful  to  contemplate  that  the  labour 
question  might  yet  be  solved  if  the  same  plan  was  adopted  of 
reserves  and  locations  as  in  the  old  Colony.  In  Natal  the  clean 
aspect  of  the  native,  the  absence  of  the  red-blanket  foul-smoking 
Kaffir  women  in  the  streets,  made  the  meeting  of  the  one 
tolerable,  compared  to  the  dirty  half-dressed  in  old  clothes 
and  hats  that  won't  fit,  and  the  filthy  habits  of  smoking  and 
expectorating  of  the  Gaika  Galeka,  who  seem  more  like 
demons  of  a  pandemonium  out  for  a  walk,  in  comparison  to 
the  Zulu,  and  the  plan  was  preferred  in  Natal  rather  than 
allowed  by  the  responsible  Government  of  the  colony.  Tax- 
ation without  representation  must  ever  be  tyranny  in  a  con- 
quered country,  but  the  connection  between  the  old  Mother 
Country  and  her  colonies  ought  not  to  be  sundered  too  hastily. 
The  constant  need  for  the  struggle  of  existence  does  not 
allow  men  to  devote  sufficient  time  for  the  settlement  of  all 
questions.  A  paternal  care  of  all  with  a  firm  unflinching 
hand,  is  the  one  thing  needed  for  fair  play  between  ''  white 
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and  black.**  Self-government  for  boys  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  a  parent,  and  that  self-government  is  a  snare  and  a  mistake 
for  young  communities,  has  been  felt  by  the  most  thoughtful 
in  the  old  colony  ;  and  it  never  would  have  been  carried  out 
but  to  enrich  a  few  colonists  and  government  officials  who 
bribed  the  supporters  of  the  past.  Alas,  the  bribery  of  some 
destroys  the  possibility  of  the  many ;  and  as  a  result,  war, 
debt,  famine,  pestilence,  disease,  dishonour  and  death,  as  in 
the  old  Colony,  the  outcome  of  a  prigg,  until  at  last  in  despair 
a  Scanlen  premier  must  go  home  over  the  sea,  not  as  a  victim 
to  the  wrath  of  the  people,  but  to  victimise  the  English  money- 
lender once  more,  and  to  gull  John  Bull  into  believing  that 
all  he  says  is  as  true  as  the  gospel.  Cetewayo  and  his  no- 
where flight,  and  the  possibility  of  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  war  party  being  received — of  course  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  taxpayer— were  the  main  topics  of  the 
Durbanites.  Another  glut  of  gold  to  enrich  them  was  the 
hope  of  these  thousands.  Cetewayo  had  no  one  to  blame  for 
all  his  misfortunes  after  his  restoration,  but  for  the  folly  of 
his  head  men,  or  his  own  want  of  wisdom,  he  deserves  all 
the  after  consequences ;  and  to  prove  this  I  here  reprint  a 
memorandum  from  the  late  Blue  Book,  that  has  escaped 
notice,  but  which  bears  most  forcibly  and  ably  on  the 
situation. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone's  views,  as  expressed  in  London  four 
months  ago,  will  be  heartily  endorsed  by  all  colonists. 

**  Cetewayo*s  object  is  evidently  to  render  the  arrangements 
under  which  he  has  been  restored  incapable  of  being  carried 
out,  by  so  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  prevent  their 
placing  any  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 
He  knows  that  unless  such  agitation  is  immediately  com* 
menced  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  contentment  of  the 
people  will,  later  on,  deprive  his  efforts  in  that  direction  of 
much  of  their  chance  of  success.  He  is  also  fully  aware  that 
by  keeping  the  country  in  an  unsettled  state,  he  gives  force  to 
the  argument  that  will  be  used  in  his  interests,  that  such  a 
condition  is  the  consequence  of  the  whole  of  Zululand  not 
having  been  placed  under  his  rule. 

'*  I  regard  the  state  of  things  in  that  country,  disclosed  by 
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Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  despatch,  as  the  result  of  a  deliberately 
adopted  plan,  which  in  Cetewayo's  view  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing its  object  without  recourse  being  necessary  to  acts  of 
positive  aggression  ;  it  is  calculated  so  to  unsettle  and  weary 
the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  induce  them  eventually  to 
prefer  his  rule,  with  all  their  objections  to  it,  to  the  continual 
apprehension  which  his  declarations  and  threats  must  cause, 
in  the  absence  of  any  visible  sign  of  the  protecting  arm  of 
the  Government  among  or  near  to  them. 

**  The  success  of  the  scheme  under  which  Cetewayo  has  been 
restored,  which  I  believe  to  be  self-adjusting  and  self-sustain- 
ing, depends  very  much  upon  the  firmness  shown  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  even  to  the  exhibition  of  force,  in  in- 
sisting for  the  first  year  or  two  upon  the  terms  of  it  being  fully 
carried  out ;  any  sign  of  weak  intention  at  first  will  cause  the 
loss,  not  only  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  of  control 
over  them,  and  of  the  revenue  to  support  their  Government, 
which  should  be  derived  from  them. 

**  I  see  no  reason,  except  the  feeble  assertion  of  authority  at 
first,  why  Zululand  should  ultimately  cost  the  Imperial 
Government  any  treasure,  or  why  all  necessary  expenditure 
in  firmly  establishing  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
sanctioned  there  should  not  be  repaid ;  but  a  rule  that 
neither  inspires  confidence,  nor  commands  respect,  cannot 
ensure  revenue. 

"It  was  unfortunate  that  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
all  Her  Majesty's  troops  before  the  reserved  territory  was  more 
permanently  settled  ;  that  that  territory  must,  however,  be 
settled,  and  firmly  ruled  on  the  principles  proclaimed  to  the 
people,  and  that  Cetewayo's  aggressive  conduct  must  be 
checked,  if  only  to  prevent  disaster  to  Natal,  is  beyond 
doubt. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  message  to  Cetewayo,  firmly 
declaring  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  conditons  on  which  he  was  restored,  would  produce  a 
good  effect ;  if  this  proved  insufficient,  a  second  message 
accompanied  by  the  movement  of  some  troops  in  Natal 
towards  the  border,  or  even  into  the  Reserved  Territory, 
would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  show  the  determination  of  the 
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Government,  and  give  confidence  to  the  people  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  clear  that  any  further  delay  in  the  practical 
assertion  of  its  authority  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
in  the  end  entail  consequences  much  more  serious  than  need 
be  apprehended  now. 

"  It  will  be  desirable,  should  such  messages  be  sent  or  action 
taken,  that  they  should  be  formally  communicated  before- 
hand to  the  native  headmen  in  the  Reserved  Territory,  in 
order  that  they  may  fully  comprehend  their  meaning." 

After  one  of  the  most  vapour-bath  like  days  it  was  ever  my 
lot  to  spend  in  Durban,  although  I  was  assured  it  was  the 
normal  condition  for  months,  and  that  without  such  the  sugar 
interests  of  Natal  would  be  a  failure,  I  sallied  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  middle  of  a  dry  thunder  and  lightning  storm  to  get 
cool,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air.  Such  storms  are  so  common 
that  no  one  takes  any  care  to  avoid  them,  but  how  the  popu- 
lation exist  under  such  heat  is  a  marvel  to  me.  The  constant 
tropical  heat  with  the  Indian  Ocean  vapours  must  be 
most  detrimental  and  destructive  to  European  life,  and  calls 
forth  all  sorts  of  means  and  appliances  to  counteract.  Cer- 
tainly by  the  skill  with  which  Durban  is  lighted  up,  the  clean 
walks  and  wide  promenades,  give  the  town  all  the  appearance 
of  a  well-to-do  city  of  the  west,  and  one  could  only  hope  that 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  add  to  its  beauty,  comfort  and 
general  arrangement  in  the  future.  Had  I  been  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  note,  I  should  have  called  upon  the  Mayor 
for  a  cooling  draught  from  the  public  stores  of  city  paid-for 
wines  to  have  made  the  walk  more  enjoyable  ;  but  belonging 
to  the  unknown,  I  had  to  content  myself  with  my  cogitations 
instead.  I  finally  turned  into  rest,  feeling  content  with  my- 
self and  all  mankind.  Up  with  the  sun,  and  for  a  long  walk, 
which  finally  brought  me  to  the  fruit  market,  once  more  to 
invest  in  a  box  of  pines,  to  send  on  in  hopes  of  its  safe  arrival 
in  the  Colony,  where,  thanks  to  a  friend,  it  arrived  in  due 
course,  to  the  delight  of  my  family  and  friends.  Another 
quiet  walk  over  the  Berea,  and  I  can  quite  understand,  with 
all  the  disadvantages,  the  love  the  Durbanites  feel  for  their 
city,  and  its  surroundings  which  give  such  a  delightful,  con- 
stant panorama  of  its  docks  and  shipping.     All  round  are  to 
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be*seen  the  most  elegant  villas  to  be  imagined,  sheltered  in 
the  rich  tropical  woods.  As  Nature  made  the  scene,  and 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  it  must,  with  all  its  rich  colouring, 
appear  a  perfect  Eden  to  all.  To  a  dweller  in  a  dried-up 
country  atmosphere,  the  whole  aspect,  with  its  rich  foliage, 
its  ever  lovely  tint  of  green,  was  most  refreshing  to  the  eyes, 
and  one  felt  that  one  could  enjoy  the  scene  for  ever,  and 
drink  deep  draughts  of  Nature.  The  atmosphere  was  laden 
with  so  much  humidity  that  I  always  seemed  as  if  I  was 
walking  in  a  Turkish  bath ;  not  a  thing  on  me  seemed  dry,  and 
they  felt  perfectly  unbearable,  and  I  felt  how  delicious  it 
would  have  been  to  be  fanned  by  an  Indian  to  cool  one  and 
keep  off  the  mosquitoes.  The  dinner-bell  called  me  once 
more  to  action,  to  enjoy  a  refreshing  repast,  although  I  was 
annoyed  by  sitting  opposite  to  one  of  those  unfortunate  tall 
corn-stalks,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  who  assumed  the  airs 
and  the  attitude  of  an  epicure,  though  with  the  appetite 
of  a  gourmand,  whose  sole  business  seemed  to  be  to  feed 
his  animalism.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  loud  swagger- 
ing talk  of  the  man,  and  his  impertinence  in  intruding  himself 
into  other  people's  conversation  at  a  public  table,  and  his 
views  of  the  dignity  and  position  of  women,  totally  out  of 
place,  was  infinitely  worse.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  the  youth 
of  to-day  are  so  deficient  in  that  knowledge  that  would  make 
them  men,  and  command  the  respect  of  their  fellow- workers. 
After  dinner  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening  with  a  friend, 
and  with  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  time  of  night,  discoursed 
on  many  of  the  social,  political  and  theological  problems  of  the 
day.  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  and  with  time  at  my 
disposal,  I  wandered  forth  to  note  if  the  Churches  were  better 
than  in  the  Colony.  The  architectural  structures,  while 
showing  what  man  could  do,  was  not  the  interesting  part  to 
me,  but  what  was  uttered.  Inside  the  congregation  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  was  a  compound  of  poor  whites,  coolies, 
and  blacks.  All  this  to  give  the  idea  that  all  flesh,  of  whatever 
race  or  colour,  should  see  the  Lord.  Most  men  fully  know 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  barren  conJparatively, when  judged 
by  the  ancient  religion  of  India  or  China.  The  priest  in  this 
house  of  man  was  but  a  mechanical  chatterer,  possessing  no 
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power  to  charm  his  audience,  which  was  small  and  unsympa- 
thetic,  so  I  passed  out,  and  called  at  the  Wesleyan  Church. 
Their  building  was  a  relic  of  pride  and  ostentatiousness.  At 
one  time  it  was  never  conceived  that  a  Wesleyan  could  be 
excited  over  a  building,  organ,  or  style,  as  a  true  disciple  of 
Wesley,  in  his  worship  ;  but  all  these  outward  arrangements 
are  more  important  than  the  mouthpiece  that  stands  before 
the  people,  and  thus  it  happened  that  this  organ  and  the 
player  were  of  more  consequence  than  the  preacher  and  the 
company  of  the  choir,  an  important  factor  in  filling  the  chapel 
of— shall  I  say — worshippers  of  righteousness.  I  dropped  in 
when  the  neatly  dressed,  well  oiled,  sleek  looking  preacher,  so 
called,  was  reading  about  circumcision.  I  felt  I  could  almost 
have  cried  out  to  the  reader  to  explain  what  was  circum- 
cision, and  I  viewed  with  horror  the  possibility  of  a  j'oung 
maiden  fresh  from  the  country,  starting  up  and  demanding  an 
explanation  in  detail  of  such  an  operation.  It  is  something 
outrageous  that  a  physical  dissertation — and  that -a  sexual 
one — should  be  openly  read,  and  talked  about  in  a  public 
place  of  worship  in  the  presence  of  mothers,  men,  youths  and 
maidens,  and,  to  give  it  more  pungency,  to  give  the  opinion 
of  a  Paul  on  their  holy  day.  Why,  circumcision  in  its 
reality,  would  hardly  be  discussed  in  an  assembly  of  Kaffirs, 
who  believe  in  and  practice  the  same.  With  disgust  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  place,  and  passed  on  to  the  church,  in  time  to 
hear  the  aesthetic  sanctimonious  Amelia,  and  would-be  finished 
reader,  going  through  the  Litany,  and  calling  upon  a  God  to 
preserve  them  from  the  assaults  of  another  God — the  D. — 
evil,  and  the  congregation  drawling  out  that  their  good  Lord 
would  preserve  and  deliver  them.  I  wondered  if  they  were 
worth  saving.  O  my  !  this  God-created  man-teasing  Devil ; 
well  may  they  wish  for  preservation  if  all  is  true  they  say  of 
him,  and  I  pity  from  my  heart  those  who  are  laid  up  by  this 
Devil.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  he  knows  me  not,  and  there- 
fore personally  I  know  not  of  his  tricks.  The  reading  of  this 
man  maddened  me,  when  he  informed  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
that  a  child  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Why  will  they  discuss  such 
unseemly  and  indecent  things  ?  It  might  be  all  very  well  in 
private  to  pass  an  hour  for  the  fun  of  the  statement,  but  that  it 
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should  be  publicly  talked  about  in  the  presence  of  all,  is  a  sign 
that  clergymen  and  their  audience  can  have  no  sense  of  decency 
or  shame.  One  can  quite  understand  why  they,  as  of  old,  olten 
turn  their  vestry-room  into  a  temple  of  Venus,  to  allure  the  vir- 
gins in,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Goethe  **  in  a  maid,  but  ne'er  a 
maid  out  went  she."  This  is  the  explanation  of  so  many  scenes 
in  vestries  ;  they  are  mistaken  for  Agapemones,  and  hence  the 
after  results.  It  would  indeed  be  a  blessing  if  what  is  asked 
for  in  the  Litany  could  in  some  cases  be  acceded  to,  such  as 
the  uncharitableness,  &c.,  against  each  other,  but  the  idea  in 
these  days  of  asking  the  Lord  to  give  grace  to  our  nobility, 
so  that  they  may  act  justly  as  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  is 
it  to  the  advantage  of  all  that  the  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth 
should  preserve  the  Royal  Family  at  an  annual  cost  of  one 
million  pounds?  Fortunately,  in  these  days,  we  are  not  in 
every  place  bound  to  pay  for  this  blessing  which  only  be- 
comes a  curse  to  all  concerned,  which  educated  twaddlers 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,in  holy  orders  and  white  bed  gowns, 
can  testify  to  at  all  times.  Thanks  to  the  power  of  the  past, 
the  possibility  of  the  Church  monopolising  the  forum  of  the 
people,  or  even  the  so-called  National  Church,  is  drawing 
nigh  its  close,  and  the  place  that  once  knew  them  will  soon 
know  them  no  more,  and  then  there  will  be  a  possibility  for 
the  worship  of  the  true,  and  for  the  love  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  but  until  the  imbeciles  and 
unfortunates,  that  now,  by  fear,  hold  on  to  the  fleshpots  of 
of  their  church  are  found  out,  and  sent  away  to  some  useful 
respectable  business,  we  shall  have  always  such  living 
monstrosities.  After  such  a  dose  of  the  drivellers,  I  returned 
to  my  hotel,  with  a  head  weary  and  the  heart  faint,  and  pre- 
pared to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  season,  so  touch ingly 
prayed  for  in  the  Litany.  We  had  not  finished  partaking  of 
the  same,  when  the  awful  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  a  gal- 
lant colonel,  so  called,  as  if  it  was  possible  to  be  gallant  as  a 
professional  man-slayer,  or  bullet  thrower  of  these  days  ;  but 
the  fact  that  he  was  human,  and,  while  shooting  game  bad  met, 
with  a  horrible  death,  was  enough  for  the  moment  to  stifle  all 
feelings  of  resentment  against  his  trade  of  a  human  butcher,  a 
trade  upheld  by  the  wealth-stealers.    To  be  shot  down  as 
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a  hireling — ^man,  the  noblest  work  of  nature — ^to  be  bitten  by 
a  pu£f-adder,  and  to  die  in  a  few  hours  after  in  mortal  agony, 
was  shocking ;  and  here  the  cruel  fact  remains,  that  all  over 
the  world  there  are  species  of  destructive  animals,  that  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  are  perfectly  useless,  and  in  no  way  add  to  the 
comfort  of  man  or  beast.  It  may  be  considered  an  im- 
pertinence to  ask  why  such  were  created.  We  are  told  we 
are  not  to  ask  too  much  about  what  is  written,  but  with  a 
weakness  to  which  I  plead  guilty,  I  ask  what  are  they  made 
for,  and  if  the  clergy  can  give  us  no  answer,  then  they  had 
better  form  themselves  into  a  snake,  reptile,  and  nnsect- 
destroying  company,  with  full  working  commissions  and 
powers  to  go  all  over  the  world ;  and  if  they  once  clear  the 
world  of  all  these  abominable  crawling  things,  and  like  a  St. 
Patrick  of  Ireland,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole,  such  a 
trick  would  give  constant  work  for  the  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  society  would  not  object  to  pay  for  it.  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  secure  them  absolution,  from  some  source 
not  to  be  mentioned,  for  not  continuing  their  usual  work  of 
wasting  time,  for  this  work  of  getting  rid  of  the  crawling 
serpents,  and  field  devils,  and  perhaps  the  father  of  them  all. 
Now  this  would  be  a  noble  company  of  martyrs  called  out  for 
the  work,  but  I  fear  chat  I  shall  pipe  and  call  to  them  in  vain. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  useless  work  so  long,  that  honest 
labour  is  by  them  forgotten  ;  but  I  can  assure  them,  that  so 
long  as  these  annoyances  of  life  exist,  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
wanting  work,  and  for  which  they  shall  be  well  paid,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  will  be  for  work  done,  and  the  results 
in  the  form  of  dead  serpents  and  snakes,  as  a  proof  of 
their  skill ;  and  when  the  skins  of  the  number  slain  are 
delivered,  we  shall  feel,  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  good, 
when  we  can  worship  in  our  sweet  fields  of  Eden  without 
fear  of  reptiles,  and  the  serpent  who  talked  so  wisely  to  our 
mother  Eve  in  promising  her  that  most  desirable  thing  the 
knowledge  of  good  from  evil.  Would  that  a  little  more  such 
knowledge  was  imparted,  whether  by  a  serpent  crawling  upon 
his  belly  or  his  tail,  or  standing  on  his  head.  The  attitude 
will  be  of  no  consideration,  but  the  wisdom  is  all  important 
to  us  who  should  be  as  wise  as  serpents,  as  harmless  as  doves, 
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and  know  good  from  evil  at  all  times.  O  happy  dar.  when 
with  knowledge  all  our  ignorance  will  fade  away.  Truly  we 
then  shall  sing : — **  O  happy  day  to  be  on  this  e.irth  of  ours." 
To  my  joy  and  astonishment  I  here  met  the  Sptrk  of  sparks 
of  Natal,  one  of  the  hrst  introducers  of  the  sugar  industry 
there,  who  had  worked  it  out  in  a  most  satisfactorv*  wa\\ 
and  in  doing  so  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  not  o\:er* 
whelmed  by  the  banking  interest.  I  shall  ever  remember  his 
genial  hospitality  at  Sydenham,  a  lovely  spot,  owned  by  this 
gentleman,  to  whom  so  much  was  indebted  for  the  building 
up  of  their  chapels  and  schools — the  future  Halls  of  Science 
for  that  district — ^and  who  was  ever  on  his  feet  or  horse,  seek- 
ing to  do  good  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood — a  perfect 
patriarch  in  his  way  upon  all  matters — a  man  with  a  large 
£amily  of  whom  he  could  be  justly  proud,  on  Natal's  account, 
and,  although  they  were  engaged  in  many  of  NataPs  pur- 
suits, had  never  given  him  trouble,  or  an  hour's  unrest. 
It  was  a  treat,  for  with  true  English  generosity,  he  drove 
me  out  in  his  handsome  family  carriage,  and  with  a  kind- 
ness entirely  unexpected  by  me  as  a  stranger,  he  pressed  me 
to  lunch  with  him  and  his  family,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  treat 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  midst  of  his  musical  family  of 
daughters ;  and  I  did,  indeed,  feel  that  I  had  lost  a  treat  in 
missing  their  anniversary,  and  not  hearing  their  fine  collection 
of  songs,  duetts,  etc.  Here  they  consider  Natal  as  a  Land 
of  Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  delightful  spot  to 
live  in,  and  I  felt  it  so  too,  during  those  few  hours  of  congenial 
companionship,  and  I,  with  reluctance,  bid  them  adieu,  to  pass 
on  and  find  out  my  old  friend,  Garbut,  who  also  had  fixed  his 
home  and  family  in  that  beautiful  spot — Sydenham.  At  last, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sparks,  I  once  more  clasped  the  hand  of  my 
fellow-sufferer  in  the  sudden  attack  made  upon  us  five  years 
before  at  Beest  Kraal,  fifteen  miles  on  the  Natal  side  of  Kok- 
stad  ;and,  although  I  tried  to  disguise  my  voice,  outline,  face 
and  business,  he  knew  me  at  once,  and  with  a  joyful  greeting 
once  [more  called  me  his  Boon  ;  for  with  a  sense  of  having 
done  one's  duty,  I  had  forgotten  and  never  realised  at  the 
time,  that  when  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  savage  Griquas 
and  KaffirSythirsting  for  our  blood,  we  stood  face  to  face  with 
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their  assegais,  expecting  them  to  be  hurled  at  us,  and  with 
their  stabbing  weapons  to  see  the  women  and  children  ripped 
up  before  we  received  our  death-blow,  to  add  lo  our  agony 
prior  to  the  usual  torture  inflicted  upon  men  who  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  savages.  The  contemplation  of  that  awful 
period  to  this  day  brings  with  it  a  shudder  of  intense  horror, 
when  I,  a  stranger,  simply  passing  on  my  way  over  the  moun- 
tains for  health,  accidentally  fell  in  with  this  party  of  three 
women,  twenty-seven  children  and  four  men  ;  and  then  sur- 
rounded with  the  farm  inhuman-demons  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  heaviest  thunderstorms,  with  the  rain  in  torrents,  to  flee 
away  in  haste  into — at  that  time  to  us  a  city  of  refuge — 
Harding,  the  police  town  of  Natal,  and  in  mortal  fear  that 
the  waggons  would  fall  over  in  the  wet,  down  the  watery 
hills.  We  carried  the  little  ones  on  our  backs,  and  at  last, 
wet  to  the  skin,  after  walking  over  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  with  fear  at  our  hearts  for  companions,  expecting 
treachery  all  the  way,  we  reached  a  place  of  rest  for  that 
first  night  of  horrors.  Up  again  early  in  the  morn* 
ing  to  reach  our  own  haven  of  rest.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe  such  a  time  of  terror.  Every  wood  we  passed  we 
expected  ambush,  and — being  deprived  of  our  weapons  of 
defence,  and  robbed  of  all  our  valuables — what  we  feared 
more  than  all,  to  fall  victims  at  last  to  the  savagery  of  the 
brutal  natives.  These  fears  were  ours  for  many  days  after, 
while  living  in  the  open,  and  this  flight  was  vividly  brought 
to  me  by  my  friend  Garbut,  who  congratulating  me,  said 
Boon  should  live  to  be  called  blessed  for  the  sake  of  others*  for 
had  I  not  been  there  at  that  time,  death  he  felt  sure  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  all.  For  many  an  hour  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  to  the  full.  Here  again  it  was  my  delight  to  spend 
the  day  in  the  company  of  his  daughters,  who  vere  not  only 
adepts  in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  but  were  splendid  per- 
formers on  one  of  Hamlin's  best  American  organs.  It  was 
with  regret  that  we  at  last  had  to  allow  the  ladies  to  retire, 
to  get  that  rest  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  next  day's 
labours  and  duties.  Here  I  must  pay  my  tribute  of  praise 
to  the  mother  of  these  ladies  for  their  management  of  their 
homes,  and  the  musical  talent  of  their  children,  making  home  a 
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house  of  continaous  sweet  sounds  and  conjugal  hannony, 
as  here  described. 

HOW  MOTHERS  USED  TO  DO. 

W«  amj  liT«  withool  poetrj,  mnsio  and  Art ; 

W«  wMj  Uw9  withoai  eomewmem,  and  Hto  witlioiit  htmri ; 

W«  wMj  Uw9  withoot  frieodi^  w  mmj  lire  wUhoot  books ; 

But  eiTiliaed  mma  ouuioi  Uyo  withoot  oooks. 

Ho  BUij  Uto  wiihoot  books — what  is  knowledge  hot  grieriiig  t 

He  BUIJ  lire  without  hope— what  is  hope  hot  deoeiTing  f 

He  BUIJ  live  withoot  loro— whet  is  passion  hot  pining  t 

Bat  where  is  the  man  that  oan  Uto  without  dining  t 

•  And  the  noble  army  of  mart^Ts  once  more  echoes  the 
question,  where,  oh,  where?  The  answer  cometh  not, 
yet  the  inevitable  is  there  with  the  three  necessary  evib, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  to  stare  you  in  the  iace,  and  the 
provisions  forthcoming  and  cooked. 

USELESS  EACH,  WITHOUT  THE  OTHER. 

As  onto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

80  onto  man  is  woman ; 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obejs  him, 

Thocgh  she  draws  him,  jet  she  (uUows ; 

Useless  each  withont  the  other. 

These  lines  in  *'  Hiawatha  *'  express  the  natural  relation  of 
woman  to  man,  and  vice  versa ;  though  some  men  Ato  un« 
willing  to  admit  that  women  are  necessities  in  this  worUi.  tind 
some  women  are  loth  to  admit  that  men  are  necessitios.  vrt 
the  laws  of  nature  affirm  them,  **  Useless  each,  without  the 
other  ;  '*  and  the  laws  of  nature  have  allotted  each  one  a  place 
in  this  life,  and  woman  cannot  fill  man*s  place,  neither  can 
man  fill  woman's  place  ;  both  are  needed  in  this  worKi  of 
ours.  Woman's  true  and  most  noble  sphere  is  home. 
There  is  where  she  can,  if  she  will,  do  the  most  good ;  for  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  woild. 
What  woman  can  aspire  to  anything  higher  than  to  be  a 
good,  true  wife  and  mother ;  that  alone  will  absorb  a  lifetime 
and  reap  a  rich  reward.  But  then  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all  to  be  wives  and  mothers ;  still  there  are  noble  callings 
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for  all  such  as  have  a  will.  Lady  teachers  are  indispensable. 
Their's,  too,  is  a  noble  sphere  ;  they  are  much  more  suc- 
cessful among  young  children  than  the  sterner  sex.  There  are 
numerous  other  callings  where  woman  is  really  needed,  and 
why  not  let  her  be  satisfied  with  these,  and  let  man  attend  to 
politics  and  so  forth  ? 

If  they  could  only  understand  how  entirely  they  lose  that 
sweet  feminine  grace,  which  is  their  greatest  charm,  and  has 
ever  had  a  mystic  power  to  sway  the  hearts  of  men,  how 
they  step  from  their  pedestal  of  delicate  purity  and  tender 
love,  which  every  true  and  upright  man  must  admire ;  how 
they  despise  and  trample  on  the  highest  and  deepest  feelings 
of  their  nature ;  exchanging  it  for  a  spurious  imitation  of 
what  they  can  never  become,  namely,  one  of  the  sterner  sex ; 
how  they  lay  themselves  open  to  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
surely  they  would  not  so  cast  away  that  priceless  birthright 
which  God  has  given  them. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  woman,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
is  still  a  woman.  She  cannot,  do  what  she  will,  absolutely 
destroy  her  nature.  There  is  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart,  and 
like  the  fabled  heel  of  Achilles,  if  that  vulnerable  spot  can 
be  touched,  then  she  is  completely  subdued.  The  great 
weapon  to  attack  a  woman  with  is  love.  I  defy  any  woman 
to  resist  it.  If  she  is  perseveringly  and  persistently  besieged 
by  it,  her  resolutions  melt  like  snow  under  a  fierce  sun,  and 
she  becomes  again  the  loving  wife.  Let  the  husband  be 
always  the  lover.  That  is  a  splendid  method  to  adopt  with 
a  wife.  You  won  her  by  love  in  the  first  instance.  That  love 
has  constantly  to  be  watched  lest  it  lapses  into  indifference  ; 
be  again  the  ardent  lover,  and  your  wife,  if  she  is  a  woman, 
cannot  in  the  end  resist  it.  Again,  encourage  her  to  form 
friendship  with  ladies  of  feminine  and  domestic  tendencies. 
Woman  is  a  creature  of  imitation. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

The  world's  great  countrywoman,  whose  life  of  inestimable 
service  has  been  impartially  given  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres,  now  receives  from  America  a  grateful  memorial 
of  what  she  has  there  done  for  humanity  in  its  hour  of  extreme 
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need.  Foremost  among  the  literary  names  of  her  age  stands 
that  of  Harriet  Martineau ;  but  every  one  of  her  hundred 
volumes  is  more  than  a  literary  effort — it  is  a  deed  done  by 
her  for  freedom,  for  human  rights,  or  for  the  rights  of  woman, 
or  for  the  brotherhood  of  every  race,  for  education,  for  tem- 
perance, for  the  health  of  nations,  for  the  h5»giene  of  armies, 
for  the  true  understanding  alike  of  national  government  and 
domestic  service,  for  the  promulgation  of  truth  ;  as  an  author, 
a  journalist,  a  publicist,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
philanthropist  in  every  department,  in  short,  of  human  life. 
There  is  not  now  time  even  to  read  the  list  of.  her  works, 
which  cover  every  field  of  humanity  the  world  over. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  word  is  a  seed  cast  far  into 
the  future.  And  all  this  long  life  time  of  devoted  service  has 
been  given,  in  their  earlier  stages  of  progress,  to  enterprises 
which  were  met,  as  such  undertakings  always  are,  with 
a  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  they  were  to 
benefit,  to  be  hailed  afterwards  with  thanks  and  blessings 
through  all  coming  time. — Mrs.  Livermore. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Thinking  I  should  like  to  see  the  sugar  manufactory  in  fiill 
operation,  and  one  of  the  largest  mills  of  the  neighbourhood, 
we  rose  with  the  sun,  partook  of  a  first-class  breakfast,  and 
having  with  emotion,  bid  adieu  to  the  wife  of  my  entertainer, 
and  his  never  to  be  forgotten  family,  Mr.  Garbut  led  the 
way  through  one  of  the  most  lovely  tropical  valleys  it  had 
been  my  lot  to  go  through  and  pass  over.  No  wonder  that 
the  Natalians  love  the  land  of  their  adoption  with  an  ever 
increasing  love.  I  had  but  one  constant  regret,  that  my 
family  were  not  with  me  to  enjoy  to  the  full  so  much  lovely 
scenery,  and  that  we  could  feel  that  it  was  indeed  our  own 
native  land.  And  here  let  me  say,  the  more  I  knew  of  Natal, 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  more  I  loved  it ;  and  it  was  with  a 
sharp  pain  I  felt  I  should  so  soon  leave  its  manly-men,  its 
lovely  kind-hearted  women,  with  their  great  open  hearted 
hospitality  to  me  at  all  times  ;  and  I  felt  that  wherever  my  lot 
may  be,  or  however  varied  the  experience  that  I  may  yet  have 
to  pass  through,  the  friendships  I  made  and  the  happy  times 
passed  in  Natal  will  never  be  erased  from  my  memory.  It 
was  with  the  deepest  interest  that  I  watched  and  witnessed 
the  process  of  sugar  making,  from  the  crushing  of  the  cane 
until  the  crystallizing,  and  the  final  manipulation,  completed 
the  whole.  But,  apart  from  its  manufacture,  more  delighted 
was  I  to  know  that  the  small  farm  system  I  had  advocated 
in  my  **  How  to  Colonize  South  Africa  and  by  Whom,"  was 
the  very  plan  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  and  other 
industries  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Five  years  before,  I  had 
been  informed  by  a  planter  in  Verulam,  who  had  had  fifteen 
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years  experience,  that  all  large  estates  were  unprofitable  to 
the  so-called  owner,  and  that  the  head  planter  only  worked 
for  the   interest  of  the   banker,  commission   agent,  and  all 
the  other  produce  tax  levellers,  who  in  the  modern  form  of 
the  black-coated  interest  black-mailers,  thrive  at  the  continued 
expense  of  the  ever  working,  struggling  sugar-growers  ;  and  I 
felt  when  I  looked  at  the  heavenward  reared  structures  called 
banks,  and  the  large  offices  of  the  commercial  agencies,  that 
there  was  no  mystery  as  to  the  cause  of  the  impoverishment 
of  the  planters,  to  the  enrichment  of  these  modem  highway- 
men.    Plant,  work,  make  sugar,  and  deliver  it  up,  was  the 
order  and  demand.     Think  of  it,  oh,  ye  workers  !  you  shall 
just  have  enough  to  feed  your  pride  as  the  sugar-planter,  to 
keep  your  body  going ;  your  soul  can  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  robbers,  for  it  is  an  unknown  quantity,  not  to  be 
appraised  in  the  account ;  but  the  fact  is  now  bemg  realised 
that  for  the  sugar  industry  to  succeed,  it  was  but  necessary 
to  have  one  large  central  mill  for  sugar-boiling  and  making 
purposes,  and  if  the  land  was  held  and  cultivated  in  25,  50, 
or  100  acre  lots,  that  it  was  a  sure  and  certain    income  for 
all    who  worked,   and     then   in    the  future  the  only  hope 
was  that  a  new  set  of  sugar-farmers  would  spring  up  as  in 
the  case  of  France,  when  she  was  persecuted  of  old.     Her 
great    adopted    son.    Napoleon    I.,  encouraged    beet-sugar- 
making.     He  not  only  showed  them  how  to  grow  the  beet, 
but   erected  large  central  sugar- mills  for  the  beet-receiving 
and  sugar-making,  which  to  this  day  is  a  standing  memorial 
to  this  giant's   genius.      Would  that  the  world  had  a  few 
more  such  despots,  if  only  to  clear  the  ground  of  so  many 
imbeciles,  that  are  striving  to  get  into  the  seat  of  the  power- 
ful.    Then  there  would  be  hope  for  all,  and  satisfaction  all 
round.     It  is  now  not  only  my  opinion,  but  borne  out   by 
others,  that  if   the  sugar  interest  is  not  to  be  a   failure,  it 
must  introduce  the  small  farmer  as  the  grower  for  the  central 
mills,  and  an  alteration  in  the  coolie  system,  to  make  up  a 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  life  to  come  for  those  who  embark  in 
its  production.      The  banker  may  argue  and  denounce  the 
truth  of  all  this,  but  past  experience  is  a  sure  and  certain 
hope  and  guide,  and  for  the  sugar-growers  to  allow  them- 
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selves  to  be  ruled  by  such  infamous  and  open  man-labour 
plunderers,  would  be  to  allow  Britons  to  be  indeed  slaves  to 
the  rulmg  classes,  supported  by  the  money-lenders  and  man- 
holders,  not  only  of  Natal,  but  of  England.  I  but  anticipate 
the  thought  of  others,  and  it  is  because  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
the  ever-hoping— the  ever-struggling — the  hope  against  hope, 
that  now  envelopes  the  present  planter  that  I  write  so 
strongly. 

Wealth  has  been  divided  by  a  living  writer  into  two 
classes — ^material  and  non-material.  The  first  of  these  includes 
what  usually  goes  under  that  name  ;  but  the  second  consists 
of  those  human  energies,  faculties  and  habits — physical, 
mental  and  moral — ^which  directly  contribute  to  make  men 
industrially  efficient,  and  which  therefore  increase  their 
power  of  producing  material  wealth.  This  manual  skill, 
intelligence  and  honesty  may  be  included  in  the  personal 
wealth  of  a  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  details  of  sugar- 
making  ;  that  can  be  got  from  many  a  source. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  colony, 
the  circumstances  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  is  reviewed 
at  length.  We  find  that  the  plantations  are  entirely  confined 
to  a  belt  of  land  that  lies  at  a  low  level,  and  within  from 
a  dozen  to  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  main  coast  road, 
both  northward  and  southward,  therefore,  runs  through  the 
heart  of  these  plantations.  The  most  suitable  land,  however, 
does  not  extend  continuously  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  coast  district,  but  is  scattered  in  patches,  which  are 
capriciously  intermingled  with  unsuitable  tracts,  and  which, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  picked  out  with  some  technical 
knowledge  and  judgment.  The  cane,  nevertheless,  thrives 
quite  as  well  upon  the  slopes  of  low  hills  as  upon  the  actual 
plain.  The  chief  localities  that  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  on  the  tract  of  coast  noth-east  of  the  port 
are  the  Umgeni  Valley  and  the  Comj>ensation  Flats,  the 
Umhlanga  and  Umbloti,  Victoria  and  the  Tongaat,  the 
Umhlah,  and  Umvoti,  and  New  Guelderland,  beyond  the 
latter  river ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  Isipingo,  the 
lower  Umkomanzi  and  the  Umzinto  and    Ifaia    districts. 
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Many  of  the  mills  that  are  now  in  operation  in  the  colony  are 
of  large  power,  and  of  the  most  perfect  construction  and 
finish.  There  have  been  exceptional  instances  in  which  four 
tons  of  sugar  have  been  made  from  an  acre  of  cane,  and  there 
was  a  time  when  Natal  sugar  sold  for  ;^40  the  ton.  The 
average  yield  of  the  plantations  at  the  present  time  is  stated 
to  be  about  a  ton  and  a  half  j>er  acre,  with  a  price  varying 
from  £l^  to  £i(^  per  ton. 

The  natives  in  some  instances  take  to  the  work  of  the 
plantations,  and  make  useful  hands  when  they  can  be  induced 
to  apply  themselves  continuously  and  steadily ;  but  they  are 
so  obstinately  averse  to  engagements  for  prolonged  terms  of 
service,  and  are  so  capricious  and  fitful  in  their  habits  where 
labour  is  concerned,  that  it  has  been  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  introduce  Indian  Coolies,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plantations.  These  Coolies  are  brought  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  under  engagements  for  five  years'  service,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term,  are  either  sent  back  to  India,  or 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  colony.  There  were  nearly  4,200 
Indian  Coolies  in  Natal  at  the  time  of  the  last  official  return, 
and  the  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  recently 
been  given  for  a  material  increase  of  their  numbers. 

The  average  yield  of  sugar  upon  thirteen  well-managed 
plantations  in  Natal  is  found  at  the  present  time  to  be  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  two  tons  per  acre ;  the  per  centage  of 
juice  procured  from  the  cane  varying  from  50  to  70 ;  the 
density  of  the  expressed  juice  by  Beamue's  saccharometer 
varying  from  seven  degs.  to  eleven  degs.,  and  the  quantity  of 
dry  sugar  yielded  from  each  gallon  of  juice  amounting  to 
from  one  ounce,  to  one  ounce  and  four-fifths.  The  price 
realised  lor  the  sugar  varies  from  ;^20  los.  to  £21  15s.  the 
ton,  and  the  vacuum-pan  sugar  of  one  estate  has  realised 
£7,^  per  ton.  It  has  been  remarked  that  plantations  near  the 
sea  have  considerably  less  dense  juice  than  those  which  are 
situated  further  inland,  the  difference,  being  in  extreme  in- 
stances, so  much  that  in  one  case  2,800  gallons  of  juice  are 
required  to  make  each  ton  of  sugar,  while  in  the  other  in- 
stance 1,700  gallons  are  enough.'* 

'<  The  great  advantage  that  the  sugar  planter  has  hitherto 
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enjoyed  in  Natal,  has  been  the  comparative  cheapness  of  land, 
and  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  very  low-priced 
native  labour.  The  cost  of  land,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has 
always  borne  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  port. 
An  addition  of  thirty-five  miles  ha«  hitherto  increased  the 
cost  of  transport  of  the  sugar  as  much  as  £2  per  ton.  In  the 
remote  districts,  towards  the  Tugela,  or  the  Umzimkula,  land 
on  this  account  can  be  had  for  30s.  an  acre,  which  would  cost 
£^  an  acre  within  a  few  miles  of  Durban.  Sugar-land,  has 
however,  recently  been  sold  within  a  few  miles  of  Durban  at 
prices  varying  from  £11  to  £12  per  acre.*' 

There  is  one  notable  matter  brought  prominently  before  us 
in  connection  with  the  general  prospects  and  social  character 
of  the  colony.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  since  its  settlement 
in  1840,  the  black  population  has  increased  eleven-fold— that 
is  from  25,000  to  280,000,  whilst  the  white  population  has  in- 
creased rather  less  than  three-fold — that  is,  firom  6,000  to 
17,000.     Mr.  Brook  says  : — 

*♦  It  does  not  need  any  large  measure  of  penetrative 
sagacity,  or  any  very  deep  acquaintance  with  the  past  history 
of  the  world,  to  lead  thoughtful  observers  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  great  change  is  imminent  in  the  social  arrangements 
and  conditions  of  the  colony.  It  may  fairly  be  held  by  philan- 
thropic men  that  an  opportunity  of  unparalleled  interest  and 
moment  occurs  in  Natal,  for  the  social  experiment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a  prosperous  society  of  mingled  **  white  *'  and 
"  black  '*  constituents ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
that  experiment  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  tried  under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  a  large  and  ever-increasing  horde  of 
almost  unprogressive  barbarians,  living  indolent,  unclad,  and 
uneducated  by  the  side  of  an  energetic  labour-loving,  and 
super-eminently  progressive  Saxon  race.  By  the  mere 
natural  progress  of  events,  under  such  circumstances,  one  or 
the  other  of  the  antagonistic  constituents  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Either  the  small  European  contingents  of  the  colonisation 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mere  physical  black  barbarism  ; 
or  the  black  barbarism  must  move  out  of  the  way  of  the 
restless  expansiveness  of  the  white  men  ;  or  again,  this  larger 
constituent  must  accomplish  the   still  more  desirable,  but 
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infinitely  more  difficult  task  of  abandoning  its  barbarism,  and 
of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  industrial  and  civilised 
organisation  of  the  community." 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  the  whole  future  of 
N^tal.  Let  us  hope  that  a  country  so  perfectly  strewn  with 
nature's  gifts,  will  be  wisely  governed,  and  that,  laying  aside 
all  philanthropy,  measures  will  be  devised  to  improve  and 
raise  the  native  population  in  the  scale  of  society,  by  an  in- 
telligent and  prudent  direction  of  their  industrial  energies. 

SUGAR  IN  NATAL:  ITS  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

By  Henry  Binns,  M.L.C. 

If  I  attempt  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  who  really  intro- 
duced the  first  canes  into  the  colony,  I  shall  only  take  up  an 
old  and  well  thrashed-out  controversy.  Several  small  mills 
were  at  work  before  i860  ;  but  it  it  was  in  this  year  that 
planting  and  manufacturing  assumed  considerable  propor- 
tions. In  those  old  days  planters  worked  cheaply.  Their 
labour  cost  them  little,  and  they  were  materially  assisted  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  their  sugar.  So  long  as  the  out-turn 
was  less  than  the  colony  required  for  its  own  and  the  interior 
trade,  prices  were  naturally  high,  and  many  of  our  early 
planters  were  very  successful.  An  acre  of  cane  was  brought 
to  maturity  for  far  less  money  than  it  can  be  to-day  ;  but  the 
appliances  for  manufacture  were  faulty,  and  the  waste 
enormous.  A  very  marked  change  was  visible  as  soon  as  the 
quantity  made  in  the  colony  brought  us  into  competition  with 
the  outside  world,  and  the  value  of  the  ton  of  sugar  was 
brought  down  to  the  export  rate.  Between  i860  and  1878 
sugar-planting  was  carried  on  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
dependent  upon  the  seasons  and  the  range  of  prices. 

It  was  only,  however,  when  the  central-mill  system  came 
to  be  understi'od  and  appreciated,  that  the  enterprise  really 
gave  promise  of  being  the  great  success  that  it  should  be,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  will  be.  The  system  can 
no  longer  be  considered  to  be  in  the  experimental  stage,  when 
we  have,  as  is  the  case  during  the  present  season,  three  or 
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four  mills,  each  turning  out  i,ooo  tons  and  over,  and  one 
turning  out  3,500  tons. 

Under  the  central-mill  system  the  grower  and  the  manu- 
facturer each  has  his  separate  department  to  attend  to.  The 
various  branches  of  a  complete  sugar  estate  constitute  a  huge 
concern,  involving  much  oversight  and  hard  work.  The 
necessary  capital  to  carry  it  on  is  very  large,  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  colonist.  The  price  of  sugar  is,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  so  low  that  the  day  for  small  mills  is  gone  by.  The 
cost  of  making  a  ton  of  sugar  at  a  mill,  where  twenty  tons 
or  more  are  made  in  a  day,  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  the 
small  mill,  where  two  or  three  tons  only  are  made.  In  these 
days  of  severe  competition  with  beet-root,  which  seems  un- 
affected by  any  style  of  season,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  increasing  **  by  leaps  and  bounds,'*  nothing 
but  the  most  perfect  plant  of  machinery  will  3o  for  sugar 
manufacture.  And  good  in  its  way,  as  much  of  our 
machinery  is,  there  is  not  a  plant  here  to  compare  with  what 
is  now  being  made  for  Queensland  and  other  sugar-producing 
countries.  The  two  objects  to  be  attained  are,  to  obtain 
from  the  cane  the  largest  possible  quantity,  and  to  make  the 
most  marketable  quality  of  sugar.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
a  very  expensive  fabric,  much  beyond  the  means  of  private 
individuals.  The  grower  for  a  central-mill  is  enabled  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  cultivation  ;  and 
although  it  is  better  to  keep  out  of  sight  all  names  and 
figures,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  say  that  almost  without  a  single 
exception,  the  growers  are  where  land  is  good,  and  their 
canes  are  crushed  in  proper  seasons,  prosperous  and 
contented. 

Now  if,  as  asserted,  the  central-mills  are  paying  the  com- 
panies which  are  working  them,  and  the  growers  for  them  are 
doing  well,  the  next  consideration  is,  what  are  the  capabilities 
of  the  colony  for  extending  the  enter|)rise  ?  We  have,  on  the 
coast  lands  of  Natal,  as  much  ^ooil  land  as  is  capable  of 
making  a  great  sugar-producing  country.  In  Durban  county 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  (;f  splcMidid  soil,  between  the 
Isipingo  and  the  Umkomas,  lying  idle  in  the  most  senseless 
way.     At  the  Umzimkula,  there  are  again  thousands  of  acres 
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of  fine  land  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigable  for  some  eight 
miles  from  its  mouth.  What  would  be  made  of  this  district 
anywhere  else  but  in  Natal?  In  the  Inanda  Division  of 
Victoria  county,  the  cultivation  is  going  far  ahead  of  the 
crushing  power,  and  unless  a  large  mill  is  erected  near  the 
railway  station  very  soon,  between  the  Umgeni  and  Mount 
Edgecombe,  there  must  be  loss  and  disappointment  to  many 
of  the  growers.  At  the  Tongaat  river  there  is  a  great  extent 
of  fine  chocolate  soil,  land  as  good  as  land  can  be.  The 
owners  have  the  means,  and  are  keenly  anxious  to  plant  it ; 
but  they  dare  not  cultivate  because  there  is  no  certainty  of  a 
mill  being  erected.  Between  the  Tongaat  and  the  Tugeh, 
there  are  at  least  three  more  places  where  central  mills  could 
be  erected,  with  the  certainty  that  there  is  an  abundance  cf 
good  land  around  them  to  grow  enough  to  keep  the  mills 
fully  employed. 

Sugar  cultivation  and  manufacture  give  occupation 
directly  and  indirectly  to  an  immense  number  of  people, 
European  and  coloured.  To  the  north  and  south  of  Durban 
they  will  afford  ample  work  for  railways  in  the  time  to  come. 
They  require  a  great  transport  power,  which  the  upper 
districts  of  the  colony  can  supply.  The  cultivation  can  be 
carried  on  upon  a  small  or  large  scale ;  it  is  as  suitable  for 
the  small  farmer,  who  can  grow  his  patches  of  cane  with 
shorter  crops,  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist.  How  then  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  sugar  enterprise  to  be  brought  about  ?  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  article  to  discuss  this  part  of  the 
question,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  thought  in  it  for  the 
powers  that  be.  And  let  them  bear  in  mind  this  undoubted 
fact — that  our  large  sugar-producing  colonies  are  in  the  most 
comfortable  financial  position  of  any  of  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain. 

One  great  danger  ahead  of  the  planter  he  has  the  means  of 
dealing  with  to  a  great  extent.  Year  after  year,  the  bush  on 
the  coast-veldt  is  being  cleared  off,  and  the  thorn-trees  from 
the  lands  further  inland,  and  nothing  or  very  little  is  being 
done  to  replace  them.  That  tree-planting  increases  the 
rainfall,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory,  and  it  behoves 
planters  to  attend  to  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
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PLANTING  OF  TREES. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  paper  entitled  Forestry ^  has  been 
sent  to  me.  The  lines  might  have  been  written  in  South 
Africa  by  one  who  deplored  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of 
trees.  As  Natal  is  one  of  the  States  **  whose  forestry  is  in 
decadence,"  no  apology  is  needed  for  calling  attention  to  the 
truth  of  the  subjoined  lines : — 

f  How  vital  indeed  is  the  importance  of  this  great  subject 

is  clearly  shown   in  the  following  lines,  by  Mr.   Robert 

Bright   Marston,  the  able  editor  of  the  Fishing  Gazette. 

The  lines  represent  what  this  world  would  be  without  the 

forest  and  stream.] 

I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream  ! 
A  great  State  was  a  desert,  and  the  land 
Lay  bare  and  lifeless  nnder  sun  and  storm. 
Treeless  and  shelterless,  Spring  came  and  went. 
And  came,  bat  bronght  no  joy  ;  but  in  its  stead 
The  desolation  of  the  raTening  floods 
That  leaped  like  wolves  and  wild  cats  from  the  hills 
And  spread  destmction  over  fmitfnl  farms, 
Devonring,  as  thej  went,  the  works  of  man. 
And  sweeping  Southward  nature's  kindly  soil 
To  choke  the  watercourses,  worse  than  waste. 
The  forest  trees  that  in  the  olden  time— 
The  people's  glorj  aud  the  poet's  prides- 
Tempered  the  air  and  guarded  well  the  earth. 
And  under  spreading  boughs  for  ages  kept 
Great  reservoirs  to  hold  the  snow  and  raic, 
From  which  the  moisture  through  the  teeming  year 
Flowed  equally,  but  freely— all  wore  gone, 
Their  priceless  bolos  exchanged  for  petty  cash. 
The  cash  had  melted  and  had  left  no  sign ; 
The  logger  and  the  lumberman  were  dead  ; 
The  axe  had  rusted  out  for  lack  of  use ; 
But  all  the  endless  evil  they  had  done 
Was  manifest  upon  the  desert  waste. 
Dead  springs  no  longer  sparkled  in  the  sun  ; 
Lost  and  forgotten,  brooks  no  longer  laughed ; 
Deserted  mills  mourned,  all  their  moveless  wheels ; 
The  snow  no  longer  covered  as  with  wool 
Mountain  and  plain,  but  buried  starving  flocks 
In  Artie  drifts ;  in  rivers  and  canals 
The  vessels  rotted  idly  on  the  mud. 
Until  the  Spring  floods  buried  all  their  bones. 
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Great  cities  that  had  thriven  wondrontly, 
Before  the  scarce  of  thrift  was  swept  awav, 
Faded  and  perished,  as  a  plant  will  die 
With  water  banished  from  its  roots  and  leaves  ; 
And  men  sat  starving  in  the  treeless  waste 
Beside  their  fruitless  farms  and  empty  niartSj 
And  wandered  in  the  ways  of  Providence. 

•  •  • 

Yet,  how  easy  is  the  process  of  reproduction.  Marvellous, 
indeed,  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  vegetable  world  ; 
and  kind  Nature,  who  first  gives  us  the  countless  germs  of 
life  we  call  seed,  is  ever  ready  and  waiting  to  favour  the 
efforts  of  the  planter.  It  is  all  a  question  of  energy  and 
application,  and  method  on  the  part  of  man.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  individual  action  of  this  kind,  although  there 
might  be  much  more ;  but  the  question  has  long  been  too 
urgent  in  its  importance  for  merely  individual  action.  The 
States  of  the  world  whose  forestry  is  in  decadence  must  take 
up  the  question,  for  it  will  not  brook  much  further  delay. 

THE  NATAL  COOLIE  QUESTION. 

A  Durban  correspondent  writes  of  the  Coolie  question  as 
follows  : — **  Experience  is  every  day  proving,  in  the  most  glaring 
manner,  that  the  whole  Indian  immigration  scheme  is  a  total 
and  deplorable  failure.  Physically,  the  Indian  is  unfitted  for 
the  work  required  of  him ;  and  morally,  he  is  a  danger  to 
the  well-being  of  the  native.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  known  here  that  the  recruiting  agents  in  India  are  so 
anxious  to  earn  their  bounty-bread,  that  they  are  only  too 
ready,  nay  glad,  to  relieve  the  hospitals  of  patients,  who  are 
scarcely  cured  of  their  complaints  ;  and,  secondly,  they  are 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  released  criminals  from  the 
prisons.  In  many  cases  these  people  no  sooner  arrive  on  the 
sugar  estates  than  they  run  away,  as  an  intelligent  man 
might  expect  from  their  previous  career.  The  sick  in  hospital 
soon  cause  the  planter  so  much  expense  and  trouble,  that  he 
is  not  long  before  he  gets  tired  and  careless  of  them,  so  that 
their  shamming  patient  is  soon  rewarded  by  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escape ;  and  hiding  in  towns  and  villages  where 
these  people  are  now  so  numerous,  it  is  dfficult  to  apprehend 
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them,  even  if  the  planter  is  so  minded.  Many,  indeed,  make 
their  escape  almost  immediately  after  landing,  and  at  once 
engage  in  trade,  and  will  no  more  work — unless  it  suits  them 
to  do  so  to  get  a  few  shillings  together  for  dealing  in  vege- 
tables, &c.— than  the  Kaffir.  In  any  street  these  people  are 
to  be  seen  in  swarms,  invariably  trading,  or  idling  time  away. 
Hundreds  of  little  coolie  stores — a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
town — are  to  be  seen,  built  of  old  iron,  pieces  of  tin,  and  any 
rubbish  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Apparently  they 
trade  in  fruit,  vegetables,  sweets,  and  Kaffir  truck  in  a  small 
way ;  but  everybody  in  Durban,  with  apparently  the  excep- 
tion of  the  police,  know  this  is  —in  many  cases — a  blind,  and 
that  the  Indian  is  also  the  medium  for  the  illicit  sale  of  spirits 
to  the  natives.  You  would,  I  do  assure  you,  be  astonished 
at  the  great  wealth  accumulated  in  this  illicit  manner. 
Indian  women  are  to  be  met  daily  with  large  numbers  of 
sovereigns  worn  round  their  necks.  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  fifty  gold  coins  forming  one  necklace,  with  bracelets  to 
match.  Only  yesterday  the  chief  of  police  stated  in  Court 
that  a  receiver  of  stolen  property  had  offered  him  ;^ioo  in 
cash  to  let  him  off.  It  is  well  known  by  people  who  see  much 
of  the  Indian,  that  many  of  them  can  reckon  their  wealth  at 
thousands  of  pounds,  accumulated  in  a  few  years.  These  are 
the  people  that  were  to  supply  us  with  labour  !  For  the  sake 
of  fostering  the  production  of  sugar,  we  are  swamping  the 
land  with  a  worthless  lot  of  creatures  who  are  aliens  to  us  in 
all  things,  and  whose  labour — when  it  is  to  be  had— -is  of  a 
most  inferior  description.  Notwithstanding  that  some  80,000 
coolies  have  been  imported  at  a  vast  expense,  the  scarcity  of 
labourers  is  still  as  great  as  ever  it  was." 

SUGAR    IN    NATAL. 

3,000  TONS. 

SOMETHING    LIKE   AN    OUTPUT. 

Mercantile  Advertiser. 

The  Natal  Central  Sugar  Company's  factory  on  Wednes- 
day last  completed  3,000  tons  of  sugar  manufactured  by  their 
mill  this  season.  Not  only  has  a  3,000  ton  output  never 
hecn  reached  by  any  mill  in  Natal,  but  no  mill  in  Mauritius 
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has  yet  touched  the  3,000  line.  The  most  powerful  company 
in  the  Mauritius  is,  we  believe,  the  company  which  owns  the 
"  Highlands  *'  estates.  That  company  has  nearly  double  the 
mechanical  power  possessed  by  the  Mount  Edgecombe 
factory,  and  they  have  been  running  a  race  for  the  3,000  tons 
goal.  Last  mail  showed  the  **  Highlands  *' mill  lagging  in 
the  rear,  and  now  the  Mount  Edgcombe  mill  has  passed  on  to 
the  odd  hundreds  of  tons  over  the  3,000,  which  it  will  manu- 
facture before  the  season  closes.  We  heartily  congratulate 
Mr.  Dumat,  the  able  managing  director  of  the  Mount 
Edgecombe  factory,  on  his  big  success.  He  has  reaped  a 
double  victory  a — victory  for  himself  and  a  victory  for  the 
colony.  Mauritius  has  been  for  nigh  a  century  the  home  of 
sugar,  the  place  where  long  experience,  big  capitalists,  and 
powerful  factories  have  long  been  at  work.  Natal  is  still  in 
its  struggling  sugar  infancy ;  and  yet  here  we  have  a  yield 
never  touched  in  the  Mauritius.  The  value  of  this  out-put, 
including  sugar,  rum,  &c.,  is  between  ;^65,ooo  and  £70,000,  a 
big  sum  for  one  mill  to  crush  from  a  product  of  the  surround- 
ing soil.  The  **  Highlands*' estate  in  the  Mauritius  differs 
from  the  Mount  Edgecombe  one  in  crushing  its  own  canes. 
At  Mount  Edgecombe  part  of  the  canes  belong  to  the  Mill 
estate  ;  the  other  part  belongs  to  planters,  who  crush  at  the 
mill  on  a  share  basis. 

What  is  wanted  is  to  see  several  more  of  these  large 
powerful  mills  in  suitable  cane  centres.  The  need  for  them 
we  are  assured,  exists.  We  hear  rumours  of  a  projected 
mill  not  far  from  the  Mount  Edgcombe  one,  but  it  will  be  on 
the  same  lines,  crushing  both  for  itself  and  for  others. 
What  we  want  are  central  mills,  devoted  to  manufacturing, 
leaving  cane  cultivation  to  farmers.  It  is  high  time  the 
planters  of  the  Umhlanga  basin  and  contiguous  districts  set 
about  getting  such  a  mill ;  as.  judging  by  the  look  of  the 
Mount  Edgecombe  estate,  with  its  weekly  widening  area  under 
cane,  we  should  anticipate  that  the  mill  will  have  nearly 
enough  to  do  in  crushing  its  own  cane.  The  mill  is  quite 
right  to  look  after  its  own  interests,  and  it  is  high  time  the 
planters  looked  after  theirs,  unless  they  are  content  to  resort 
to  the  worry  and  fruitlessness  of  the  old  two  and  three  ton  mills. 


45* 
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WsALTH.— A  fintile  soil,  a  Idndly  climatey  mineral  re- 
sources, and  navigable  waters,  are  among  the  material  parts 
of  a  country's  wealth.  But  the  people  who  should  be  satis- 
fied with  this,  and  make  no  effort  to  cultivate  their  own  skill, 
energy,  and  power,  to  act  upon  Nature's  gifts,  would  be  the 
derision  of  the  world.  It  is  only  by  her  non-material  wealth 
that  a  country's  natural  resources  can  be  made  of  any  avail. 
The  two  together,  acting  in  harmony,  ensure  national  pros- 
perity. As  to  which  of  them  is  the  larger  factor,  all  history 
shows  us  that  is  is  not  the  material,  but  the  non-material. 


■■  1 

*             1 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 


After  seeing  all  the  sights,  my  friend  launched  into  the  only 
madness  I  know  him  to  suffer  from.  That  is  the  craze  of  all 
Anglo-Israelism,  and  when  he  would  persist  in  maintaining 
that  I  too  was  of  the  "  Ten  tribes,"  then  I  felt  not  only 
disgusted,  but  outraged.  I  forgive  him  for  plunging  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  of  those  tribes.  I  went  over  the  books 
he  drew  my  attention  to  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  decided 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  to  others  who  read  this,  that 
they  of  the  English  race,  are  not  of  the  Arabian  or  the 
bastard  Arabian  in  all  its  deformity.  I  felt,  with  my  views 
fully  explained,  that  under  no  consideration  would  I  own  the 
slightest  relationship  to  the  Jews,  and  that  all  I  here  express 
within,  or  shall  in  the  future,  will  never  alter  one  iota  of  the 
hatred  I  feel,  for  what  was  known  of  the  Jews— as  Jews — in  the 
past  and  present,  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  expose  them,  until 
they  repent  of  their  ways  and  act  justly  to  other  men.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  I  will,  in  season  and  even  out  of  season, 
denounce  them  for  ever  and  ever  as  old  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, the  knowledge  of  which  is  hardly  calculated  to  make 
people  keep  their  patience,  temper,  or  righteous  indignation ; 
and  at  times  one  is  disposed  to  treat  in  a  summary  way  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  Arabian  Jews,  who  practice  so 
successfully  the  tricks  of  their  fathers  ;  and  who,  if  not  con- 
stantly checked,  would  practice  them  still  more,  until  passions 
would  be  aroused  that  would  end  in  a  general  slaughter  of 
the  whole  race. 

It  is  astonishing  what  the  Bible  is  made  to  uphold ;  accord- 
ing support  to  the  latest  theory  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  having 
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promised  to  give  the  gates,  or  the  most  prominent  portions  of 
the  world  to  the  Jews,  and  not  finding  it  convenient  so  to  do, 
a  band  of  bastard  Jews  have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  out 
that,  as  the  English  are  in  positive  possession  of  the  afore- 
said prominent  portions,  they  are  of  the  seed  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  but  not  of  the  'few$  ;  as  if  in  reality  there  could  be 
any  difference  in  the  connexion  ;  for  although,  of  different 
tribes,  they  are  still  the  real  descendants  of  Abraham.  They 
who  have  studied  race,  know  full  well  that  the  sons  of  the 
earth  are  many  coloured,  and  that  it  is  not  a  truth  that  all 
that  is  human  sprung  from  Adam  and  Eve,  as  stated  in  the 
Jewish  record.  That  these  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  a  truth,  but  not  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
marvellous  how  they  talk  of  (wr,  that  is,  the  English  inherit- 
ance of  the  Pyramids,  and  with  what  glee  they  chuckle,  now 
that  the  strong  arm  of  England  is  over  Egypt  as  its  mistress, 
and  because  a  political  necessity  compels  a  European  in- 
terference in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  forsooth,  must 
be  Jews.  It  is  more  than  solemn  twaddle,  it  is  the  idiotcy 
of  Bible  maniacs,  that  fortunately  will  end  when  men  look 
upon  the  Bible  as  a  book  simply  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf 
for  reference,  instead  of  belief.  It  is  a  mania  run  for  profit  by 
the  Hine-ites  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hine-outs.  It  is  astonish- 
ing the  little  fortune  that  must  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the 
Israel  journal,  and  while  that  continues  the  game  will  be 
pursued.  It  is  said  that  the  savage  animosity  of  the  Russians 
shown  against  the  Jews  will  drive  thousands  into  Syria, 
where  the  coming  of  the  beneficent  British  is  awaited  with 
eagerness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  waiting  for  the 
British  protection,  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it  out 
of  their  own  labour  it  may  be  their's ;  but  they  are  a  long 
way  off  making  up  their  minds  to  turn  themselves  into 
agricultural  men,  to  reap  the  results  of  their  own  labours. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  Russians 
against  the  Jews ;  butj  when  we  examine  carefully  into  the 
particulars,  as  they  give  them,  we  are  not  at  all  astonished 
at  their  action,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  have  remained 
passive  so  long.  The  fact  is,  the  Jew  must  understand  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  in  a  foreign  land,  unless  he  con* 
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verts  himself  into  a  worker.  If  he  will  not,  then  he  must  be 
run  out  of  the  land  of  his  adoption,  or  out  of  existence. 
The  following  facts  explain  most  convincingly  the  present 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Russia : — 

**  The  Jewish  question  continues  to  agitate  the  Russian 
mind  in  various  ways ;  and  the  committee  now,  or  very 
recently  sitting  upon  the  subject,  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Not  long  ago  atten- 
tion, both  here  and  abroad,  was  called  to  a  rather  remarkable 
pamphlet,  by  M.  Demidoff,  Prince  of  San  Donate — not 
Prince  Domidoff,  as  he  is  so  often  called — in  which  the  Jewish 
side  of  the  question  was  fairly  taken  up,  and  equal  rights  and 
laws  were  very  ably  advocated  for  all  Hebrew- Russian 
subjects.  Another  pamphlet  has  now  just  appeared  on  the 
other,  and  more  favourite,  Anti-Semitic  side  of  the  question, 
issued  at  Kieff,  by  General  Kositch  and  his  Staflf  Officers, 
who  last  summer  made  a  thorough  military  and  statistical 
inspection  of  the  several  districts  bordering  on  the  Austro- 
German  irontiers. 

General  Kositch  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  1 2th  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  in  the  Turkish 
campaign,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  corps  at  Kieff.  In  all 
probability  it  was  the  movements  and  reconnoissances  of 
General  Kositch  and  his  officers  on  the  south-western  frontier 
which  so  constantly  startled  the  German  and  Austrian  press, 
and  led  them  to  write  of  Russian  war  preparations  a  few 
months  ago.  General  Kositch,  ten  officers,  and  a  number  of 
cavalry  devoted  themselves  to  the  critical  examination  of 
seven  districts,  during  four  months ;  and  the  following  is 
their  acconnt  of  the  Jewish  population,  reproduced  by  the 
Novoe  Vremyay  in  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of 
M.  Demidoff. 

In  these  seven  districts  the  Jews  number  43,400  souls,  or 
15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  fishing  industry 
is  entirely  in  their  hands.  The  manufactories  are  principally 
held  by  Jews  and  foreigners  ;  and  those  belonging  to  Russians 
do  not  constitute  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  number.  Nearly 
all  the  mills  are  rented  by  Jews,  and  are  kept  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory state.    The  timber  trade  is  also  monopolised  by 
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them  ;  and  they  are  charged  with  horse-stealing  and  cattle- 
lifting  to  an  enormous  extent.  Their  influence  in  every 
direction,  is  described  as  most  pernicious.  There  are 
altogether  eight  so-called  agricultural  colonies  of  Jews  who 
are  exempted  from  military  service,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
devote  their  labours  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  experiment,  however,  of  forming  Hebrew  farmers,  even 
with  this  privilege,  has  utterly  failed.  They  rent  out  their 
properties  on  most  prohtable  terms  ;  and  turn  their  attention, 
as  usual,  chiefly  to  bargaining  and  usury,  preying  upon  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  keeping  him  in  complete  economical 
subjection.  Finally,  in  case  of  war,  these  Jews,  say  the 
officers,  will  not  scruple  in  the  least,  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  enemy  if  he  pays  them  well  to  do  so. 

Now  in  England  the  Jews  are  but  few,  and  from  the 
peculiarly  open  position  of  all  our  arrangements,  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  taking  such  advantages,  and  holding  such 
monopolies  as  they  have  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany. 
In  England  since  1829,  we  have  not  had  any  laws  imposing 
express  disability,  on  account  of  religious  belief. 

The  difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  requirements  for  the  sub- 
scriptions of  tests  and  formularies.  Prior  to  1859  the  Par- 
liamentary oath  of  allegiance  contains  the  words :  **  On  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian.**  A  Jew  could  not  sign  this 
because  it  involved  an  express  declaration  of  belief  in 
Christianity.  Now  there  are  no  such  words ;  and  Jews,  such 
as  Baron  de  Worms  and  others,  sit  freely  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  are  eligible  for  all  municipal  offices,  and  even 
the  judicial  bench.  There  are  still,  however,  social  preju- 
dices and  social  difficulties,  which  chiefly  arise  because  of  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Jews  have,  in  J-Ingland  as  in  other 
countries,  kept  themselves  a  separate  people.  For  example, 
in  ordinary  society  an  orthodox  Jew  would  not  find  appro- 
priate food  ;  and  there  are  other  special  habits  of  life  which 
isolate  the  Jew.  There  is  also  the  prejudice  arising  from  the 
habit  of  lending  at  usury.  This  prejudice  is  most  active 
amongst  those  who,  having  borrowed,  do  not  desire  to  repay, 
and  who,  while  glad  to  borrow  of  the  Jew,  find  their 
Christianity  interfere  with  the  payment.     Generally  the  old 
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prejudices  against  the  Jews  are  gradually  d3ring  away.  Take, 
as  an  illustration,  Disraeli,  a  christianised  Jew — at  least, 
nominally  a  Christian.  I  say  nominally,  for  although  his  family 
had  ceased  to  be  Jews,  he  died  without  special  religious  com- 
munion with  any  church.  The  isolation  of  the  Jews  must 
lessen,  as  the  intermarriage  of  Jews  and  other  citizens  in- 
creases. This,  in  England  will  be  encouraged  by  the  marriage 
between  Lord  Roseberry  and  Miss  Hannah  Rothschild.  The 
objection  to  payment  is  not  strictly  true.  The  objection  is 
to  the  outrageous  interest  and  advantages  taken  of  the  un- 
fortunate borrower.  No  one  supposes  that  any  marriage 
takes  place  between  a  Peer  of  England,  with  a  daughter  of  a 
Rothschild,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  the  dowry  of  the  lady. 
We  shall  believe  in  the  love  process  when  we  find  them 
marrying  Jewesses  without  money.  These  well-to-do 
marriages  are  not  marriages  of  love,  but  to  bolster  up  the 
noble  family,  that  like  the  Jew,  studies  every  trick  that  pays, 
and  for  money  would  sell  themselves  as  readily  as  the  Jews 
would  for  rank.  To  make  myself  fully  understood,  I  here 
reprint  from  my  first  **  Jottings.'* 

We  shall  never  need  the  cash  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  their  children,  when  our  money  laws  are  altered 
and  put  upon  a  proper  basis,  and  then  will  come  the  glorious 
time  for  them  and  others  devoutly  wished  for ;  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. 

"  Two  oentnrieB  ago  the  Mersey's  flood 
Boiled  to  the  sea  a  stream  of  natural  mnd ; 
Beside  its  banks  the  noisy  sea-fowl  screamed, 
On  what  is  now  a  town  the  shepherd  dreamed, 
Or,  like  the  poet's  shepherd,  waked  the  mnse,— 
Bat  now  the  place  is  all  alire  with  Jews. 
The  aotiye  Israelite,  from  Jacob's  days, 
Has  always  studied  every  trick  that  pays. 
A  ready  reckoner,  and  an  office  stool, 
A  ledger,  a  commission,  and  a  fool, 
Are  all  the  stock-in-trade  a  Hebrew  needs 
To  win  the  wealth  with  which  the  Gfentile  bleeds. 
Hail,  conqnering  race !  'tis  we  who  pay  the  cost 
Of  all  those  grinders  which  yoor  grandsires  lost, 
For  statesmen  murder  thousands  at  their  will 
While  yoa  poirey  the  ftinds  to  pay  the  bilL 
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Porrej,  fcraooth !  joa  lend  what's  not  jonr  own, 
And  poach  a  prettj  premiam  on  the  loan,  • 

Inolnde  each  form  of  trafBo  in  their  range, 
And  make  a  Babel  npon  each  Exchange. 
They  owe  no  duty  to  the  land  thej  drain, 
They  we  no  home  where  they  coUeot  their  gain* 
They're  keen,  became  they've  nothing  elie  to  do, 
Th^re  shrewd,  since  notiiing  else  distraots  their  yiew. 
We  speak  of  Jews ;  we  would  not  harm  a  Jew, 
Or  rob  him  of  a  tittle  that's  his  doe, 
Ticket  his  faith  and  fhshions,  and  still  less 
Gmdge  him  one  right  which  yon  and  I  possess ; 
Still  I  might  welcome  others  in  his  place, 
F^fer  the  Saxon  to  the  Arabian  race. 
And  gladly  see  him  back  in  Palestine 
With  milk  and  honey,  so  it  be  not  mine. 
We  quit  onr  oonntry,  yielding  place  to  them. 
And  they  take  all,  aye,  eyen  take  oar  name ; 
Manasseh,  Cohen,  Levi,  Israel,  soon, 
Are  Massey,  Lewis,  Raleigh,  and  Colqnhoon ; 
Bat  when  his  tongoe  the  adopted  Saxon  plies 
The  Toice  of  Jacob  breaks  the  thin  disguise, 
And  by  its  nasal  snaffle,  to  oar  yiew 
Betrays  the  patriarch  and  nnmasks  the  Jew. 
Think  yoa  that  such  as  these  woald  sacrifice 
One  single  penny  of  the  market  price  ? 
*  Would,  if  the  land  which  makes  them  rioh  and  great, 

Bun  any  risk,  a  single  farthing  bate? 
Would,  if  it  staked  upon  some  desperate  strife. 
All  well-earned  wealth  and  every  worthy  life, 
Fail  to  exact  the  profit  th^t  they  might, 
Or  fhncy  wholesale  knayery  not  their  right  ? 
Learn  from  the  story  of  unhappy  France, 
The  nation's  sgony,  the  tradesman's  chance. 
Although  the  storm  is  high,  the  sky  is  dark, 
Gambetta  striyes  to  save  the  shattered  bark ; 
Hope  seems  to  smile  upon  his  desperate  feats, 
He  fails,  because  he's  forced  to  deal  with  cheats. 
The  people  give  its  blood,  its  cash,  its  toil, 
While  Jew  contractors  carry  off  the  spoO." 

And  yet,  spite  of  all  this  knowledge,  unfortunates  are  going 
about  to  make  out  that  the  Queen  of  England  is  descended 
from  David  ;  that  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  once  in  a  storm  took 
refuge  in  Ireland,  as  if  that  was  very  important;  that  his 
countrymen,  if  all  is  true,  had   been  rigged  before,  or  cast 
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overboard  and  kindly  landed  by  a  whale-boat ;  that  a  Jacob's 
stone  has  been  found  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  Jew :  and  so  on.  Well,  there  always  will  be  a 
number  of  Simon  Pures  to  amuse  the  public,  but  to  use  a 
friend's  words, — of  all  the  craziest  movements,  that  of  Anglo- 
Israelism  is  the  most  idiotic;  It  is  monstrous  that  thousands 
of  human  beings,  in  spite  of  ethnology  and  history,  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  English  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  that  the  Irish  are  the  Canaanites.  Alas,  alas ! 
how  many  more  lunatic  asylums  we  shall  presently  need. 

As  has  been  seen,  some  of  our  fellow-travellers  were  sons  of 
those  who  came  out  of  the  land  of  Chaldaea,  and  afterwards 
took  up  their  position  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  so  on. 
After  having  fleeced  to  the  full,  under  a  borrowing  process,  all 
they  could  get  from  the  Egyptians,  they,  to  hide  themselves 
under  another  name,  and  to  know  the  Arabians  no  more, 
called  themselves  God's  chosen  people,  and  christened  the 
land  they  stole  as  Canaan  ;  a  land  they  had  the  insolence  and 
blasphemy  to  say  was  promised  to  them  by  the  great  I  am,  the 
maker  of  all  things ;  a  practice  passed  on  to  these  days,  for 
nations  condoning  the  crimes  of  the  Jews,  and  all  political 
crimes,  sing  Te  Deum  to  the  Highest ;  and  all  in  a  religious 
fervour,  after  they  have  committed  some  great  wrong,  and  the 
priests  of  the  Highest  bless  them  at  the  same  time. 

To  my  disgust  I  found  that  these  travellers  had  the  audacity 
to  call  themselves  Englishmen,  forsooth,  because  they  had  by 
an  accident  been  born  in  England.  Why,  an  Englishman 
born  in  Kaffirland  or  India,  might  as  well  call  himself  a  Kaffir 
or  Indian.  The  conceit  of  the  Jews  is  growing  into  insolence, 
as  it  did  of  old,  until  they  were  almost  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  English  sense  of  justice  to  them  as  men  is  ill 
repaid,  since  they  boast  that  a  bastard  Jew  sat  in  the  seat  of 
the  powerful.  But  it  will  all  end  when  this  world  knows  how 
to  make  representative  money  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted  ;  then 
the  children  of  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Isaac  will  have  notice  to 
quit,  and  they  will  have  no  opportunity  of  borrowing  under 
false  pretences  from  the  Americans  and  English ;  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  borrow  any  more  valuables,  but  must  pack 
up  their  little  sacks  of  wealth  and  once  more  get  to  the  Land 
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of  Promise.  They  will  take  the  hint,  and  move  on  with  their 
Jews*  harps  once  more.  I  ardently  wish  it  might  come  in  my 
time ;  but  alas  !  my  experience  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  all 
others.  I  can  see  the  bright  future  but  shall  never  enjoy  it. 
But  why  complain  ?  This  is  the  experience  of  all  men  of  all 
ages :  the  prophets  have  tried,  and  tried,  and  got  stoned  for 
their  trouble.  The  redemption  of  the  world  still  makes 
martyrdom  needful.  Martyrdom  is  not  yet  ended.  Alas  for 
the  martyrs ! 

The  impudence  of  the  Jew  charlatan,  Disraeli,  who  to 
account  for  his  position  by  the  Tories'  help,  attempts  to  prove 
in  his  Coningsby,  that  the  Jews  are  the  secret  rulers  of  the 
Universe,  and  the  Hinites  believe  this  in  their  Gospel.  O  ye 
poor  deluded  children  of  this  mad  age. 

A  few  days  ago  M.  Aksakoft's  Moscow  journal,  the  Russ,  of 
November  21,  published  an  extraordinary  document,  purport- 
ing to  be  a  manifesto  or  appeal  to  the  Jews  on  the  part  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  M.  Aksakoff  states  that  he 
received  it  from  Berlin,  and  declares  that  its  contents  are  the 
words  of  the  late  M.  Cremieux,  twice  French  Minister  of 
justice,  and  once  President  of  the  Alliafice  Israelite^  spoken 
before  that  association  on  or  soon  after  its  foundation. 
Another  journal  states  that  it  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
French  L' Anti-Smite,  But,  whatever  the  source  of  this 
strange  and  startling  composition,  its  appearance  here  has 
created  such  a  sensation  among  Russian  Jews  and  anti- 
Semites  alike,  that,  if  not  in  some  way  authoratively  contra- 
dicted, there  is  no  saying  what  dangerous  influences  it  may 
exercise  in  a  country  already  so  distracted  by  anti-Semitic 
troubles.  M.  Cremieux  is  alleged  to  have  declaimed  from 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  very  much  as 
follows  : — 

**  We  have  no  fellow-citizens,  but  only  religious  followers. 
Our  nationality  is  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  and  we 
recognise  no  other.  The  faith  of  our  forefathers  is  our  only 
patriotism.  We  sojourn  in  other  lands ;  but  in  spite  of  our 
external  nationality  we  have  remained,  and  ever  shall  remam, 
a  chosen  and  indivisible  people.  Judaism  alone  represents 
in  itself  religious  and  political  truth.    The  Jews  will  never 
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be  friends  with  Christians  and  Mahomedans  until  the  light 
of  Israel's  faith  shines  everywhere.  On  that  day  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  shall  fill  the  universe.  Jews  throughout  the 
world  co-operate  with  us  in  this  great  and  holy  work,  and 
success  is  assured. 

**  The  Christian  Church,  our  everlasting  foe,  is  already 
wounded,  and  lies  low.  The  net  spread  out  over  the 
globe  by  Israel's  children  stretches  farther  and  wider 
every  day,  and  sacred  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  time  will 
come  when  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
peoples ;  when  the  standard  of  Jehovah  shall  float  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Use  all  circumstances.  Our  might  is 
great ;  and  let  us  learn  to  use  it  to  a  purpose.  Why  should  we 
fear  ?  The  day  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  riches  of  the  earth 
shall  belong  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Jews  alone." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  document  has  again 
set  all  the  Anti-Semitic  pens  in  Russia  at  work,  in  favour 
of  Anti-Semitic  intolerance.  The  J^uss  and  Novoe  Vremya 
devote  several  columns  to  sharp  attacks  upon  this  **  Jewish 
conspiracy  against  all  European  civilization  and  peoples." 

It  is  this  spirit  that  causes  all  Jews  to  be  hated,  and  their 
room  preferred  to  their  company.  In  Austria  there  is  the 
struggle  going  on  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians, 
and  between  Hungarians  and  Croats.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  is  probably  the  most  astonishing  political  entity  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  composed  of  Germans,  Magyars, 
Croats,  Czechs,  and  other  varieties  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  all 
unfriendly  to  one  another,  yet  compelled  by  pressing  dangers 
to  maintain  some  kind  of  unity.  The  Hungarian  arms  have 
been  defaced  or  torn  down  by  the  populace  at  Agram,  and 
the  town  council  has  declared  that  it  will  rather  resign 
than  take  any  part  in  their  restoration.  The  Bishop,  pre- 
sumably apprehensive  of  bloodshed,  has  urged  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  insist  upon  restoring  the  objectionable  emblems. 
But  M.  Tirza  could  hardly  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the 
gross  insult  ofifered  to  the  State,  and  has  intimated  his  fixed 
determination  to  uphold  its  authority.  In  the  Zala  district 
disorder  appears  to  have  attained  yet  more  serious  dimen- 
sions, though  the  Jews  are  there  the  objects  of  popular  hate, 
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and  the  moveinent  is  socialistic.  It  is  a  revolt  against  the 
power  of  the  purse,  wielded  by  a  detested  race.  Indeed, 
wherever  we  find  disturbance,  actual  or  threatened,  in 
Europe,  it  is  referable,  not  to  great  political  considerations, 
but  to  ethnical  prejudices  and  antipathies.  We  have  all 
heard  glowing  predictions  of  the  disappearance  of  these 
things,  under  the  influence  of  closer  relations  and  improved 
mutual  knowledge.  The  abiding  hatred  with  which  the 
Jews  are  regarded  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  might  alone 
bid  our  theorists  pause.  Every  nation  has  been  brought 
into  the  closest  relations  with  them,  and  that  for  centuries, 
yet  what  nation  loves  them  ?  The  fact  we  suspect  to  be  is 
that  intercourse  removes  national  prejudices  only  when  the 
differences  are  so  small  that  it  causes  them  to  disappear. 
If  the  differences  persist,  then  the  closer  contact  will 
probably  produce  more  intense  dislike.  Railways,  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  progress 
have  now  been  long  enough  in  operation  in  Euro{>e  to 
produce  some  of  the  blissful  effects  anticipated  from  them  ; 
but  the  prejudices  of  race,  far  from  disappearing,  actually 
show  increased  bitterness.  If  a  man  is  objectionable  in  our 
eyes,  we  do  not  learn  to  love  him  because  his  society  is  thrust 
upon  us  at  our  club  ;  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  when  the  manners  of  one  nation  are  offensive  to 
another,  brotherly  love  is  not  promoted  by  making  each 
overrun  the  other's  territory  in  the  holiday  season,  or  making 
them  rivals  in  the  same  markets.  The  old  English  notion  of 
foreigners  was,  no  doubt,  very  absurd.  But  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  abstract  foreigner  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  not  the  object  of  less  active  dislike  than  the  actual 
specimens  everybody  is  now  familiar  with.  Far  from  seeing 
any  oi  that  amalgamation  of  races  which  some  have  antici- 
pated, the  world  presents  to  us  the  spectacle  of  increasing 
minuteness  of  ethnical  division  and  growing  accentuation 
of  minor  peculiarities. 

Now,  at  the  present,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  race 
or  religious  customs.  No  one  thinks  or  cares  what  the  Jew 
eats,  or  does  not  eat,  but  does  he  live  like  any  ordinary 
citizen  ?    We  say,  with  regret,  he   does  not.     We  never 
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know  the  ramifications  of  a  Jew,  and  all  our  public  records 
inform  us  that  he  will  take  advantage  at  all  times,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  Christian  Herald  of  November  21st,  takes  the  occasion 
of  commenting  on  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  to  say :— **  We 
believe  that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  Jews  will  be 
restored  to  the  land  of  their  fathers :  when  the  Lord  shall 
comfort  Zion,  when  He  will  comfort  all  her  waste  places,  and 
He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found 
therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody."  We  believe 
that  the  Pope  will  marry  Connie  Gilchrist  before  the  Jews 
emigrate  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They  know  a  thing  or 
two  more  than  that.  The  National,  the  organ  of  the  Jews  in 
France,  out-herods  Herod  in  abuse  of  England,  and  is  the 
faithful  exponent  of  all  that  is  low  and  contemptible.  At  the 
same  time  we  learn  that  Madamoiselle  B.  Rothschild,  the 
lovely  and  wealthy  daughter  of  Baron  Alphonso,  fell  in  love 
with  the  Prince  of  Wagram.  To  win  his  heart  was  easy,  as  it 
should  be,  if  so  lovely,  and  so  wealthy.  A  Rebecca  sought  two 
things  that  not  even  a  Christian  Prince  could  be  expected  to 
resist,  but  to  secure  his  hand  she  must  become  a  Christian, 
and,  of  course,  to  be  a  Princess,  she  has  done  so.  It  is  so 
easy  in  these  days  to  forego  the  stupid  meaningless  forms  and 
arrangements  of  a  Jew's  table  and  practises  for  the  full  sump- 
tuous table  of  a  Christian,  if  it  is  dressed  by  the  means  secured 
by  past  extortion  of  the  Christian  ;  but  think  ot  the  laughable 
part  of  the  whole  farce,  for  instead  of  joining  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  shouting  out,  "  I  do  believe,  I  will  believe,  that 
my  great  grandfather  died  for  me,"  as  I  want  to  marry  a 
Christian,  she  passed  through  ten  days  of  manipulation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  her  people.  But  what  of  that — she  wanted 
to  marry  a  Prince ;  but  the  ostentation  of  the  process  was 
disgusting :  if  she  had  been  destined  for  a  Russian,  or  any 
throne,  it  could  not  be  more  outrageous.  They  say  that  the 
Israelites  were  much  affected  at  what  they  call  the  scandal : 
nothing  of  the  kind,  it  was  the  loss  of  the  **  Monish  "  that 
made  them  sore,  knowing  full  well  that  a  Prince  would  not 
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mate  with  a  Jewess,  if  ever  so  lovely,  without  the  certainty  of 
the  cash.  But  here,  what  a  support  to  the  Hine-ites.  Many 
people  dated  the  coming  of  the  Millenium  as  coeval  with 
the  conversion  of  the  Rothchilds.  O  happy  pair  I  picture 
the  love  created  by  the  money-chest  of  the  ancestor  of 
this  lovely  wealthy  Jewess,  and  prepare  a  Garden  of  Eden 
in  this  the  Hineites  Millenium.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
under  Jewish  names  many  a  genius  has  illuminated  the 
world,  and  none  more  notably  than  Heinrich  Heine, 
the  German  poet,  and  thinker  for  himself;  and  when 
we  read  that  after  his  death,  his  existence  of  disease  as  he 
calls  it — his  supposed  brother  burnt  twenty-one  pages  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  the  Heine  family.  I  am  dubious  of 
his  origin.  I  say,  supposed  brother ;  I,  for  one,  am  in- 
clined to  suppose  his  origin,  in  reality,  was  the  outcome  of 
some  affinity  between  his  mother  and  some  well-developed 
philosopher  of  Germany.  It  would  not  be  the  first  case  of  a 
reformer  in  thought,  deed,  and  action  who  could  give  no  real 
account  of  his  pedigree,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  awfully 
suspicious,  the  burning  of  this  family  history,  and  yet  those 
who  can  read  between  the  lines  of  the  known  family  history, 
cease  to  wonder.  The  peculiar  dislike  and  want  of  support 
from  his  rich  uncle,  the  banker,  the  miserable  pittance  given 
him  in  such  a  detestable  way  are  indicative  that  in  some  shape 
the  great  genius  was  not  of  the  Jews,  and  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  one  can  read  his  life,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman, 
without  admitting  that  like  the  early  Christ,  he  was  not  of  the 
family  of  Palestine.  Even  his  father  was  astounded,  and  never 
could  comprehend  the  offshoot  of  his  home,  but  when  we  know 
of  the  history  of  many  of  the  past,  his  whole  career,  with 
his  noble  eflforts  for  all  humanity,  and  especially  the 
constant  efforts  to  create  love,  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  German  and  French,  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  he  was 
other  than  the  son  of  a  not  made-known  father,  who  had  a  full 
love  for  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ; 
and  in  this  we  do  him  no  injustice.  Christ  could  not  tell 
who  his  parents  were,  and  no  one  who  remembers  the  con- 
slant  commingling  at  that  time  of  the  East  and  Palestine 
with  the  Scandinavian  race  of  Europe  under  the  Romans, 
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with  their  ideas  of  inborn  freedom,  can  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  Heine  was  in  the  true  sense  a  **  love- 
child,'*  and  that,  expressing  the  views  he  did,  he  uttered  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  cf  his  race.      I  cannot  here  forbear 
paying  my   deep  homage    to    his    mighty    genius,  and  his 
noble  efforts  for  the  good  of  all,  and  deplore  the  fact  that 
his  life  was  but,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  life  of  disease,  made  so 
from  the  awful  fact  that  being  born  in  a  Jewish  house,  he  was 
always  trammelled  by  Jewish  modes,  and  even  when  baptised 
to  get  out  of  the  connexion  was  no  less  disliked  for  the  un- 
fortunate   circumstance    that    he    was    born   in   Germany, 
explains  the  secret.     It  is  not  possible  for  such  to  be  the  out- 
come of  Poland,  Russia  or  Syria,  but  with  the  well-known 
intellect  of  the  German  mind,  it  was  possible  for  such  io  be 
born.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  enough  of  the  man  ;  he 
was  a  child  of  no  one  in  particular,  but  the  child  of  common 
humanity,  and  well  it  will  be  if  the  Germans  and  the  French 
remember  this,  and  his  life-work,  as  he  expressed  it  on"  his 
dying  bed,  **  that  he  had  made  it  the  great  work  of  his  life  to  la- 
bour at  a  hearty  understanding  between  Germany  and  France," 
and  well  it  will  be  if  the  French  remember  his  warning  to 
be  always  on  their  guard  until  the  Germans  have  the  courage 
to  rise  up  and  sweep  away   the  haughty  caste  of  princes 
and   nobles,   who  have  so  long  bullied  and  kept  down  the 
generations  of  hereditary  bondmen  under  a  policy  of  **  blood 
and  iron,*'  when  the  Germans,  in  their  turn,  like  the  French, 
break  the  yoke  of  mean  and  ignoble  servitude  so  long  laid  upon 
their  dispirited  necks.     If  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  of 
nature  are  worth  a  thought,  the  warning  of  Heine  may  still 
bear  fruit  in   proper   season ;    and  this   is  devoutly  to   be 
hoped  for,  in  the  interests  of  the  occidental  families  of  Europe, 
for  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  others.     The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews  will  be  secured  when  the  economic  financial 
question  is  once  solved.      That  alone  can  secure  a  love  of 
justice,  prudence  and  real  necessity.     Antipathy  against  the 
Jews  has  no  longer  a  religious  ground  with  the  upper  classes, 
and  with  the  working  classes  it  is  transformed  more  into 
social  spite  and  hatred  against  the  overpowering  might  of 
capital  and  the  gold  medium  of  exchange,  which  gives  them 
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the  power  of  exploiting  at  all  times.  This  is  no  mere  state- 
ment. Their  every-day  history  proves  its  truth.  Hatred  of 
Jews  is  fostered  and  maintained  by  the  Christian  governments 
being  under  their  control  in  monetary  concerns,  such  govern- 
ments  not  knowing  how  to  free  themselves,  but  which  I 
make  bold  to  say  is  to  be  remedied  when  '*  Money  and  Its 
Use,  and  How  to  Construct  Public  Works,'*  as  I  have 
explained  in  my  pamphlet,  is  fully  understood,  endorsed  and 
acted  upon.  Another  giant — Dr.  Lasker — the  outcome  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  to  be  found  in  Germany,  who  at  one  time 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  brute  princes  of  Germany,  but 
who  at  last,  as  the  Germans  boast,  helped  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  new  German  Empire,  was  superior  to  his  race,  if  he 
was  a  genuine  Jew ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  tell  who 
are  Jews  in  these  days  of  race-mingling.  I  know  of  a 
well-known  Jew  of  Bloemfontein  who  for  three  generations 
could  claim  that  his  father  and  grandfather,  like  himself,  had 
married  English  or  European  women.  Thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  his  Jew  position  was  obliterated,  and  in  his  every  day 
intercourse,  he  could  deny  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Moses. 
That  Dr.  Lasker  was  a  political  giant  no  one  can  deny,  but 
we  rejoice  to  know  with  all  his  help  to  consolidate  the  German 
Empire,  he  nobly  demanded  freedom  of  mind  and  body,  and 
we  also  rejoice  the  more  to  know  that  there  were  conditions 
that  could  produce  in  Germany  too,  out  of  the  many,  such 
noble  martyrs  for  humanity.  Much  is  hoped  for  by  the 
**  Society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  ;'*  but  even  this 
modern  satire  on  the  intellect  of  the  Jews  will  cease  to  amuse, 
if  all  would  adopt  the  plan  of  Theodore  Hook.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  asked  for  a  donation  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  money  to  give  away, 
hut  it  they  sent  him  a  Jew,  he  would  try  and  convert  him. 
This  was  not  quite  what  the  Society  required,  and  Hook 
never  heard  from  them  again.  Thanks  be  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  age  ;  we  shall  not  need  in  the  future  such  silly 
conversions  and  baptisms  as  the  unfortunate  Heine  went 
through,  which  made  him  hated  alike  by  Jew  and  Christian. 
Heine's  eulogy  of  that  book  of  books,  Biblion,  is  pardonable. 
He  says— which  is  almost  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have 
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read  it  much— the  Jewish  History  is  beautiful,  but  the  latter- 
day  Jews  injure  the  old.  I  think  if  there  were  no  more  Jews, 
and  it  was  known  that  a  single  one  example  of  this  race 
existed  anywhere,  people  would  travel  a  hundred  leagues 
to  see  it,  even  to  shake  hands,  but  now  people  turn  out 
of  their  way.  What  a  consummation  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
for,  a  time  when  one  sp)ecimen  only,  and,  as  a  curiosity, 
to  be  only  seen  in  some  future  Bamum*s — showing  the 
present  order  of  things  reversed,  a  Christian  making  profit 
out  of  a  Jew,  but  what  an  awful  connexion  for  the  Heine 
of  the  past.  Depend  upon  this,  no  agitation  can  set 
in  against  a  people  in  or  out  of  England  if  there  be 
not  cause  for  the  same.  Men  may  write  with  all  consuming 
indignation  and  strong  passion.  At  the  present  time  homage 
is  being  paid  by  the  highest  of  English  society,  not  to  Jews 
as  Jews,  but  to  their  wealth ;  and  while  even  the  new  religious 
sect  for  political  purposes,  seeks  to  identify  the  English  race 
with  the  Ten  Tribes,  they  ignore  the  lews.  As  to  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  Eastern  Christians  and  the  Jews, 
there  was  room  for  doubt.  We  had  some  reason  to  believe 
there  was  as  much  extortion  on  the  one  side  as  fanaticism 
on  the  other.  No  patriotism  in  the  truest  sense  can  ever  be 
felt  by  a  wandering  race,  with  a  tribal  bond,  tribal  aspira- 
rations,  and  tribal  feelings  of  its  own.  Of  course  there  is 
something  higher  than  nationality.  We,  while  making  an  idol 
of  our  nation,  can  also  make  an  idol  of  universal  humanity. 
All  civilised  nations  hold  some  allegiance  to  humanity ;  they 
all  look  forward  to  a  day  of  universal  brotherhood,  but  the 
genuine  Jew  regards  his  race  as  superior  to  humanity,  and 
with  all  we  know  of  their  past,  looks  forward  to  its  final  ascen- 
dancy, under  the  leadership  of  a  tribal  Messiah,  and  protests 
most  vehemently  against  all  intermarriage  with  the  Gentile. 
The  restoration  to  Palestine  is  a  bygone.  Some  Jews  are 
there,  and  all  would  scon  flock  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  if  they  had  a  wealthy  people  to  fleece,  but  the  extortion 
of  the  Turk  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jews,  keeps  that  country  like 
all  under  the  Jews*  control,  poor.  The  Governments  of  Europe 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  favour  and  support  of  an 
anti-national    money,    because    they    will    not,    or    cannot 
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understand  the  money  question.  Let  each  Government  make 
its  own  money,  based  upon  its  own  wealth,  and  the  power 
in  finance  of  the  jew  is  at  once  and  for  ever  removed.  This 
is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  To  keep  up  their  power 
they  now  pride  themselves  upon  the  influence  they  wield  in 
the  Press.  If  there  is  one  danger  to  be  feared  more  than 
another  in  this  England  of  ours,  it  is  the  new  social  disease 
of  the  day  in  the  perversion  of  public  opinion  in  the  interest 
of  private  gain,  by  the  underhanded  manipulation  of  the 
Press  J$ws^  who,  by  their  wealth,  can  buy  the  pen  of  the 
mercenary.  They  are  more  to  be  watched,  and  even  hated, 
when  they  use  these  means  to  divert  from  their  legitimate 
course  national  advantages  for  their  own  private  gain.  The 
advancing  of  one  million  by  a  Rothschild  to  an  Egyptian 
exchequer,  with  the  security  of  the  English  Government, 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  interest  of  an 
already  rich  house,  because  it  was  advanced  by  a  French 
Rothschild,  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  Jews,  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  advance  by  the  English  Government,  at  a  very  low 
rate.  But  such  is  the  desire  to  pander  to  the  money  power 
that  even  this  fraud  is  permitted.  The  bitter  antipathy  to 
the  Jew  is  not  for  their  peculiar  creed,  character,  habits  and 
exclusiveness,  but  in  their  avoiding  ordinary  labour,  and  the 
spreading  out  like  a  network  all  over  the  world,  to  live  on  the 
labour  of  others  by  usury  and  smartness  in  other  trading 
transactions.  In  Russia,  Austria,  Poland  and  Prussia  the 
Jews  get  among  a  simple  peasantry,  devour  their  substance 
by  usury,  possess  themselves  of  their  properties,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  become  forestallers  of  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  even  support  drinking  to  demoralise  the  natives.  The 
bulk  of  the  victims  to  the  late  outrage  upon  the  Jews  in 
Russia  were  principally  provision  houses.  It  is  not  a 
relijjious  question  in  any  case,  and  he,  or  they,  who 
maintain  to  the  contrary  have  not  studied  race,  religion 
or  finance.  Insurance  offices  do  not  refuse  to  insure 
the  houses  of  Jews,  on  account  of  their  religion.  It 
is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  so  often  burn  them  to 
raise  the  cash,  not  upon  the  things  destroyed  but  for  what 
was  not  burnt.    Their  commercial  morality  is  of  the  worst. 
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Let  them  form  a  fire  insurance  office  for  Jews  exclusively, 
and  then  see  how  many  Jews  would  be  burnt  out.  Africa 
stinks  with  such  burnings,  and  the  same  in  America.  In 
England  the  Jew  is  kept  within  bounds,  only  by  constant 
watching  ;  but  he  succeeds  in  making  his  way  into  the 
political  arena,  which,  under  party-governments  enables  him 
to  enrich  himself  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  money  power 
is  always  conservative,  and  with  political  power  in  his  hands, 
he  will  be  more  supple  and  cunning  than  before,  and  intrigue 
will  become  his  special  business.  A  poor  Jew  may  be 
socialistic  from  necessity,  but  not  from  conviction.  The 
greatest  charlatan  that  ever  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  powerful, 
was  the  bastard  Jew  Disraeli,  who  got  up  jingoism,  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  and  who  mouthed  about  English  nation- 
alism, and  in  no  sense  could  be  nationalistic.  They  can 
assist  to  rouse  action,  and  to  keep  going  while  it  pays,  and 
as  they  owe  no  special  allegiance  to  any  country,  clear  out 
immediately  it  does  not.  They  will  at  all  times  take  advan- 
tage of  the  gain,  but  never  share  in  the  national  loss.  The 
impudence  of  a  tribal  wandering  race,  calling  theiQselves  the 
aristocracy  of  God,  and  looking  upon  all  other  races  as  their 
future  subjects,  is  disgusting.  It  is  not  true  that  the  more 
Jews  in  a  country,  the  greater  prosperity,  for  England  has  but 
few  and  Scotland  less,  in  proportion  to  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Germany.  Nothing  can  increase  the  wealth  of  a  nation  but 
productive  industry,  and  in  this  particular  the  Jew  stands 
the  lowest.  A  stock-jobber  is  of  no  more  advantage  to  a 
nation  than  a  gambler — and  judging  by  past  history,  the  Jew, 
with  his  straight  tips  and  his  sneaking  to  secure  information 
for  future  gain,  is  almost  in  the  infamous  position  of  the 
gambler  with  loaded  dice.  Renan  tells  us  that  he  wishes  all 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of  nationality  without  being  a 
member  of  the  nation,  or  bearing  his  share  of  national  burdens. 
It  is  not  a  religious  question  in  Germany;  but  seeing  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  power  there,  the  immense  wealth  ex- 
ploited from  out  of  the  people,  and  by  stock-jobbing  and  their 
contempt  for  manual  labour,  the  pushing  forward  by  virtue  of 
their  wealth,  of  the  higher  and  influential  places  in  the  com- 
munity, which  to  most  Englishmen  cannot  be  understood. 
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unless  like  myself,  he  feels  degraded  by  the  fact  of  a  bastard 
Disraeli  speaking  and  acting  the  fool,  in  the  name  of  England, 
necessitating  that  the  Jew  should  eastward  go,  and  leave  us 
to  our  devices,  while  he  betakes  himself  once  more  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  take  up,  if  he  can,  the  position  of  a  people 
once  more.  I  would  not  rob  a  Jew  of  any  equality  before  the 
law,  but  so  persuaded  am  I  of  the  Jew  being  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  is  bad  in  our  monetary  arrangements,  that  until  he 
will  help  to  bring  about  the  one  true  system  of  finance,  that 
each  and  all  countries  should  make  their  own  medium  of  ex- 
change, based  upon  the  wealth  of  each  country  independent 
of  the  monopoly  of  Jew  or  Christian,  I  will  never  cease  to 
draw  attention  to  their  presence,  numbers,  wealth  and  position 
as  the  greatest  internal  living,  moving  curse  that  can  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  people,  and  I  warn  them, 
that  if  they  do  not  help  to  alter  our  monetary  laws, 
based,  as  I  have  proved,  on  a  national  equitable  base, 
that  greater  mishaps  and  misfortunes  are  in  store  for 
them  than  ever  their  fathers  suffered  from,  and  if  once  such 
a  movement  sets  in  in  Europe,  that  neither  money,  wealth, 
man,  women  or  child  will  find  their  way  to  their  old  land 
Chaldea,  or  the  land  they  took  by  force,  which  after  killing 
the  old  inhabitants,  they  called  Canaan. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

For  the  sake  of  Natal  I  was  grieved  that  they  contemplated 
raising  their  Customs'  tariff,  thus  increasing  the  staff  of  un- 
productive men,  and  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  When  will  free-trade,  and  thus  a  free  table  be  possible  ? 
Alas !  alas !  only  when  Governments  cease  to  blunder  and 
plunder  in  the  name  of  right.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
African  Bond,  supported  by  the  Patriot  and  the  Zuid  Africaan, 
there  has  been  a  constant  murmuring  about  the  rate  of  the 
customs  and  the  share  division,  but  one  thing  more  notable 
than  all,  is  the  constant  cry  of  the  Free- Staters  for  a  share  of 
custom  dues.  One  Jew  editor  has  constantly  demanded  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  State  a  portion  of  the  Customs  levied  by 
the  Colonies  for  the  continuation  of  their  public  works,  and 
with  all  the  impudence  of  a  highwayman  has  demanded  a 
partition  of  the  same.  Since  the  poverty  of  the  Free  State 
has  become  chronic,  they  fancy  they  can  bully  John  Bull  or 
his  sons,  out  of  their  money,  and  with  all  the  insolence  of 
bullies,  strong  in  physical  strength,  they  talk  of  strong  de- 
fensive measures  to  compel  the  same  from  the  Colonies,  and 
have  the  audacity  to  state  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  they 
have  been  plundered,  which  is  simply  a  Jew  lie.  No  com- 
pulsion in  the  slightest  form  to  buy  from  the  Colonies,  no 
embargo  is  laid  upon  their  exports  of  raw  produce  in  any 
way,  nor  are  they  unfairly  treated,  and  yet,  now  that  they  are 
poor  through  being  skinned  by  the  foreign  banks,  and  the 
ever  exploiting  Jews  in  their  midst,  a  Moses  demands  on 
behalf  of  Germans  and  Hollanders,  that  they  plunder  from 
the  Colonies  in  the  shaLpe  of  rebate  on  Customs,  and  then,  with 
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all  their  cur  nature,  bark  and  snap  and  talk  of  their  right. 
Their  might  is  like  their  right,  nowhere,  and  although  they 
may,  like  wasps,  sting,  they  will  find  to  their  bitter  cost  that 
they  can  be  smoked  out.     If  they  once  rouse  the  British  Lion 
they  will  find  a  difficulty  in  allaying  his  rage,  if  ever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  who  is  master  on  this  Continent.    They  seem  to 
ignore  that  they  are  now  encircled  by  the  railways,  and  that 
in  reality  they  are  as  powerless  as  the  Kaffirs.     By  an  act  of 
kindness,  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  natives, 
they  have  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  protect  themselves,  until  that   had  to  be  stopped, 
owing  to  their  suppl}'ing  the  Basutos  to  continue  in  opposi- 
tion.    It  may  be  truly  said  that  all  this  feeling  of  brute-might 
is    not    the    spontaneous  outcome  of  the   Dutch,  but  the 
miserable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  and  Jew  traders 
and  editors,  who  yet  hope  to  so  excite  the  English  as  to  run 
up  to  Kimberley  a  few  regiments  to  keep  the  peace  and  bring 
with  them,  as  they  always  do,  a  few  big  bags  of  John  Bull's 
money  to  have  a  share  of  the  cash.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
the  Dutchman  is  now  only  a  tenant-at-will  to  the  Jews.    The 
Jew,  true  to  his  instinct,  has  so  arranged  that  the  bulk  of  the 
farmers  are    mortaged  up  to  their   chins.     They  are  often 
now  chaffed  by  the  very  men  that  hold  them  in  bonds,  that 
they  now  can  wear  black  cloth,  but  in  reply  the  Dutchman 
could  answer,  they  wear  the  same,  but  it  is  not  paid  for,  while 
when  they  wore  leather  breeches — **  vel  brockery,"  they  had 
neither  bills,  bonds,  nor  liabilities.    Here,  too,  if  the  monetary 
conditions  are  not  remedied,  there  will  be  a  sudden  invitation 
to  the  Jews  to  move  off  if  they  wish  to  save  their  skins,  and, 
as  it  is  understood,  that  a  man  will  give  his  all  to  save  his 
life,  they  will  clear  out  and  leave  the   Dutchman  his  own. 
There  would  be  no  quarrel  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  if 
the  German  and  Jew  **  witlander  "  was  not  in  the  way  to  dis- 
turb the  peace.     As  brothers  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  their 
interests  are  one,  but  with  the  everlasting  Jew-irritant  between 
there  will  be  no  peace.  Under  a  system  of  confederation,  with 
the  seat  of  Government  in  Bloemfontein,  a  share  of  the  customs 
would  belong  to  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  but  certainly 
not  to  enrich  the  German  and  the  Jew.    Thank  heaven,  the 
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light  is  coming,  and  the  time  must  not  be  fkr  off,  when  the 
money  question  being  solved,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  Jew  manipulating  any  more  for  ever. 

If  all  the  conditions  of  the  Cape  Colony  were  fairly  looked 
at,  and  the  advantages  that  the  Free  State  had  from  the 
Colony,  the  Dutchman  would  perceive  that  they  are  indebted 
to  the  colonists. 

The  full  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Cape  Assembly  upon 
Mr.  Scanlen's  proposal  to  negotiate  with  the  Free  State  on 
the  Customs- Railway  question  is  now  before  us.  We 
gather  from  it  that  the  temper  of  the  Cape  Parliament  is 
quite  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  There  seemed  no  earnest 
desire  anywhere  to  make  any  move  just  now.  Timidity,  in 
view  of  a  general  election,  and  a  desire  to  husband  revenue 
in  face  of  a  deficit,  weighed  on  all  sides.  Mr  Scanlen  lacked 
heartiness  in  his  way  of  putting  the  question.  Referring  to 
the  historical  documents  published  by  the  Free  State 
Government,  the  Premier  said  : — 

**  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  took  up  the  attitude  that  this 
colony  had  undertaken  certain  burdens  in  the  way  of  harbour 
works,  roads,  mountain  passes,  and  works  of  that  character, 
which  were  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of  this  colony,  but  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  generally.  Amongst  the  papers 
laid  on  the  table  would  be  found  a  despatch  from  President 
Brand,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  the  Free  State,  and  it  was  after  receiving  that 
despatch  that  the  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Government.  One  suggestion  made  was  that  there  should 
be  an  equalisation  of  the  customs  dues,  and  a  fixed  uniform 
rate  in  an  equitable  manner  between  the  different  Govern- 
ments. That  despatch  further  contained  the  suggestion 
that  if  reasonable  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  Colonyi  there  was  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  P'ree  State  to  connect  with  the  colonial 
system  of  railways.  With  reference  to  the  customs  duties  it 
was  pointed  out,  in  reply,  that  the  Government  was  of 
opinion  that  neither  the  Legislature  of  this  colony  nor  of 
Natal  would  be  prepared  to  so  far  fetter  their  action  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance.     In  addition  to  the  objections 
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then  made  he  thought  he  might  fairly  urge  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  out  a  scheme  for  the  division  of 
Customs  duties  amongst  the  various  colonies  of  South  Africa. 
When  the  question  came  to  be  considered,  he  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  this  colony  held  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  very  much  the  position  of 
a  trustee.  It  was  true  we  had  received  the  customs  duties, 
but  while  doing  so  we  had  with  no  niggard  hand  made 
liberal  provision  for  services  which  had  benefitted  South 
Africa  generally." 

These  remarks  are  well  worth  quoting ;  not  merely  because 
of  the  speaker's  responsible  position,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  Natal  might  make  use  of  the  same  arguments.  Whatever 
the  Cape  may  have  done,  Natal  has  done  little  less  in  the 
way  of  developing  communications.  The  Premier's  next 
remarks  were  no  less  to  the  point,  and  especially  those  that 
imrtiediately  followed : — 

"  Besides  the  works  mentioned  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
the  colony  had  since  greatly  extended  the  system  of  railways 
and  telegraphs,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  were  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Every  mile  of  railway 
that  went  into  the  interior  reduced  the  rate  of  carriage  of 
goods  conveyed  there  ;  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  the  last  few  years  the  carriage  had  been  reduced  at 
least  by  one  half.  Not  only  did  it  benefit  the  consumer,  but 
the  merchant,  who  had  a  greater  certainty  as  to  the  arrival 
of  the  goods.  Then  the  colony  had  borne  a  very  heavy 
burden  for  some  years  in  subsidising  the  mail  companies, 
which  was  for  the  benefit  of  South  Africa  generally.  In 
addition  to  the  certainty  as  to  the  arrival  of  mails,  there  was 
the  direct  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  postage  to  the 
lowest  possible  limit.  The  advantages  to  the  trade  of  South 
Africa  in  this  way  had  been  considerable.  Apart  from  this 
there  was  the  subsidy  to  the  cable,  which  was  also  for  tlie 
benefit  of  South  Africa  generally.  In  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  had  to  separate  the  question  of  what  might 
be  the  claims  of  the  Government  of  the  Free  State,  as  an 
abstract  question  of  right,  from  the  other  question  of  what 
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was  wise  and  politic  to  do.     When  the  Government  of  a 
neighbouring  State  approached  us  and   asked  for  the  con- 
sideration  of   this   question,    without   committing  ourselves 
to    any    definite    resolution,    we    should     meet    them    and 
fairly    consider    what    might    be    urged    on    their    behalf, 
and  consider    what   might  also  be    urged    on    our    behalf. 
If   the    Government    of    the    Free    State    were    prepared 
to    connect    Bloemfontein     with    one    of    our    systems    of 
railway,   he  thought   it   would   form   a   fair    basis   for   any 
arrangements   that  might   be  made.     It  was  a  question  of 
some  difficulty  and  delicacy  as  to  the  shape  in  which  the 
allowance  should  be  made,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  disposed 
to  think  the  fairer  way  would  be  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  allow  a  rebate  on  the  Customs  duties 
upon  the  goods  th?t  passed  through  the  colony  in  bond  for 
consumption  in  the  Free  State.     If  the  principle  of  rebate 
were  to  be  agreed  to,  then  the  question  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered to  what  extent  that  rebate  should  take  place.   It  must 
be  clear  that  the  principle  must  be  maintained  that  the  Cus- 
toms duties  were  to  be  applied  towards  paying  the  interest  of 
a  sinking  fund  on  those  large  public  works  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  South  Africa  generally.     If  in  the  course  of  any 
negotiations  that  took  place  it  were  found  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Free  State  were  willing  to  connect  their  capital 
with  the  colonial  system  of  railways,  this  colony  might  fairly 
take   that    into    consideration   with   the   view   of  obtaining 
advantages  which  would  be   very  great,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.    The  extension  of  the  railways  into  the  Free  State 
would  secure  for  this  colony,  at  any  rate,  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  from  the  Orange  Free  State.     So  far  as  he  had  made 
enquiries,  he  found  that  the  trade  from  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Free  State  had  for  some  years  past  gone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Natal,  and  even  with  the  extension  of  our  railways  to 
the  Free  State,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  was  likely 
to  follow  that  route.     There  was  one  other  question  worthy 
of  consideration  which  had  not  come  into  prominence  in  the. 
past,  but  would  be  likely  to  come  into  prominence  in  the 
future.     At  no  distant  date  the  colony  would  have  to  under- 
take a  considerable  extent  of  coast  defence." 

I  2 
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This  last  question  is  not  one  of  pressing  importance  just 
now  to  ourselves,  though  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
proposals  of  erecting  maritime  defences  at  the  Bluff  and 
Point,  for  the  protection  of  our  harbour,  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Upington,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  took  up 
the  same  line  of  argument  yet  more  plainly : — 

**  In  reference  to  Customs  dues  the  same  thing  had  always 
struck  him.  He  remembered  that  some  little  time  before 
Griqualand  West  was  annexed  to  the  colony  this  same 
question  of  a  rebate  of  Customs  dues  was  a  burning  question, 
and  the  people  there  when  he  visited  that  province  made 
strong  representations  to  him  with  a  view  of  getting  a  rebate 
of  Customs  dues,  on  the  ground  that  so  many  of  the  goods 
imported  through  the  Customs  here  were  consumed  in 
Griqualand  West.  Well,  he  then  said  he  could  not  quite 
agree  with  the  claim  advanced,  and  when  they  knew  that  this 
colony  had  been  for  years  past  spending  immense  sums  of 
money  on  our  harbours,  on  an  ocean  service  for  the  intro- 
duction of  goods,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  staff 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  recovery  of  Customs 
dues,  for  providing  railways,  or  roads  which  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  colony,  and  if  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  were  kept,  it  would  be  found  by  the  time  the  goods 
reached  Griqualand  West,  that  that  place  was  the  debtor 
of  the  colony  instead  of  the  colony  being  the  debtor  of 
Griqualand  West.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  had  never  had 
that  opinion  shaken,  and  he  held  now  exactly  the  same  views 
as  he  did  then.** 

The  prospects  in  Natal  for  **  white  "  emigrants  are  by  no 
means  of  an  enticing  character.  The  following  statements 
prove  most  openly  the  danger  any  and  all  would  run,  if  they 
hastened  to  Natal  under  the  impression  of  doing  well  under 
present  conditions  r*— 

THE  LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  BOARD. 

The  European  Land  and  Immigration  Board,  at  its  ordinary 
meeting,  arrived  at  some  conclusions  of  considerable  impor* 
tance.  In  the  first  place,  the  Board  had  to  consider  the 
application  made  by  Mr.  Warren-Wright  for  an  extension 
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of  time  in  respect  of  the  proposed  settlement  at  '*  North 
Shepstone."  The  question  arose  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  stability  in  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Warren-Wright,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Settlement  Society,  has 
been  anxious  to  put  in  force  in  the  locality  indicated.  The 
original  sketch  of  the  scheme  was  briefly  this — ^that  the  South 
African  Settlement  Society  should  send  out  six  families  at 
once,  and  not  less  than  six  families  per  annum,  to  be  placed 
on  a  block  of  3,400  acres  to  be  reserved  by  the  Government 
for  their  use.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  success 
of  such  a  settlement  depends  altogether  on  the  ability  of 
those  undertaking  the  scheme  to  help  it  through  its  early 
struggles.  Nothing  would  be  more  blamable  than  to  allow 
any  persons  in  England  calling  themselves  a  Society  to  ship 
off  families  to  a  distant  Colony  without  any  guarantee  that 
there  is  a  living  to  be  made  when  they  reach  their  des- 
tination. Mr.  Peace,  who  has  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Warren-Wright  in  England,  has  charged  the  South 
African  Settlement  Society  with  not  being  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  their  proposal.  To  this  charge  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  adequate  defence,  and  though  Mr.  Warren- Wright, 
in  communicating  with  Mr.  Greenacre,  has  endeavoured  to 
make  his  case  good,  it  is  evident  that,  even,  with  such  a 
willing  listener  as  Mr.  Greenacre,  he  has  not  succeeded. 
Hence  the  decision  of  the  Board  that  the  **  Warren- Wright 
scheme  "  must  be  regarded  as  being  at  an  end — a  decision 
with  which,  we  believe,  no  one  in  the  Colony  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel.  To  keep  a  valuable  block  of  land  locked  up  for 
the  purposes  of  a  scheme  which  could  hardly  help  being  a 
failure  would  not  be  a  course  recommending  itself  to  the 
common  sense  of  any  colonist.  We  are  anxious,  it  is  true, 
to  encourage  European  immigration  by  all  means,  but  we  do 
not  need  to  incur  the  risk  of  having  a  pauper  population 
thrust  upon  us.  Another  important  aspect  of  this  very 
question  is  alluded  to  by  a  correspondent  in  Alfred  Country, 
who  points  out  that  to  place  European  families  at  a  distance 
from  a  market  for  the  produce  they  may  raise  is  little  short  of 
an  act  of  cruelty.  The  native  aspect  of  this  correspondent's 
letter  is  hardly  less  important,  though  it  can  hardly  be  dealt 
with  in  the  present  connection. 
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Another  question  of  very'  great  importance  which  came 
before  the  Immigration  Board  was  that  of  **  free  immigra- 
tion.** This  question  was  raised  on  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  B. 
Carnegie,  for  which  the  writer  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Board.  The  point  to  be  decided  in  connection  with  the 
letter  was  this — is  the  labour  market  of  the  colony  at 
the  present  moment  overstocked  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  in  this 
opinion  Mr.  Greenacre,  a  most  trustworthy  authority  on 
such  matters,  concurred.  Mr.  Greenacre  had  found  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  mechanics  in  the  colony  who 
are  out  of  employ ;  and  though  among  those  who  have  left 
the  colony  for  Australia  only  one  had  been  introduced  here 
as  a  free  immigrant,  still  it  is  very  obvious  that,  at  a  time 
when  mechanics  are  leaving  the  colony,  it  is  a  mistake  to  go 
on  bringing  them  in  at  the  public  expense.  One  important 
fact  was  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  viz.,  that  the  introtluc- 
tion  of  additional  artizans  into  the  Colony  has  no  effect  in 
reducing  wages.  It  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  employers 
of  labour  that  the  labour  of  a  man  who  will  accept  anj'thing 
below  the  current  rate  of  wages  is  not  worth  having.  Hence 
it  is  placed  out  of  the  power  of  any  class  of  mechanics  to  assert 
that  their  individual  interests  are  injured  by  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  more  labour  of  the  same  class.  Employers  will  stick  to 
their  old  hands  in  preference  to  engaging  new  ones  ;  and 
thus,  while  the  newly-imported  mechanic  may  have  to  com- 
plain of  an  inability  to  find  work,  the  old  hands  will  not  have 
to  complain  of  being  ousted.  The  decision  of  the  Board  to 
continue  the  granting  of  assisted  passages  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  discontinuance  of  free 
passages.  Tiie  object  of  the  Board  is  to  introduce  perma- 
nent settlers,  and  though  this  object  may  be  defeated  by  the 
free  introduction  of  artisans  whose  presence  will  overstock 
the  market,  the  fact  of  an  einj^Ioyer  being  prepared  to  in- 
troduce, by  assisted  passages,  persons  for  whom  there  is 
employmeent,  is  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  objects  for  which 
the  Immigration  Board  exists  are  being  consulted.  As  re- 
gards the  introduction  of  agricultural  labourers,  this  is  an 
entirely  distinct  question  from  that   of  the  introduction    of 
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artizans.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  agricultural 
labour,  pure  and  simple,  would  have  much  attraction  for 
immigrants. 

The  question  of  the  occupation  of  land  by  colonists,  which 
also  came  before  the  Board,  is  one  which  will  probably  be 
found  of  increasing  importance.  The  members  of  the  Board 
are  no  doubt  justified  to  a  large  extent  in  maintaining  that 
their  business  is  with  immigrants  only,  and  that  colonists 
must  look  out  for  themselves.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
question  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  colonists  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  strangers 
in  respect  of  applications  for  land.  Mr.  Greenacre  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  pointing  out  that  the  sons  of  Natal  farmers 
are  the  very  men  to  be  kept  in  the  Colony  by  all  means.  The 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  that  colonists  can 
always  get  land  cheap  is  one  which  must  not  be  taken  alto- 
g-ether  without  criticism.  There  is  land  and  land  in  the 
Colony,  and  though  inferior  land  m^y  be  had  at  the  upset 
price,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  better  class  of  land  is  to  be 
obtained  easily.  Mr.  Greenacre  has  been  invited  by  the 
Immigration  Board  to  formulate  some  proposals  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  doubt  these  will  have  careful  attention 

OCCUPATION  OF  LAND  BY  COLONISTS. 

The  subject  of  sons  of  colonists  obtaining  grants  of  land 
came  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  European  Immigration  Board. 
Two  applications  being  made  for  land,  Mr.  Greenacre  said 
the  question  has  suggested  itself  to  him  as  to  how  far  sons  of 
colonists  could  have  plots  of  land  on  the  same  conditions  as 
immigrants,  instead  of  being  shut  out  as  they  were  now.  He 
knew  many  eligible  sons  of  farmers  and  old  colonists  who 
were  desirous  of  getting  land  on  these  conditions.  These 
were  the  very  men  ihey  should  be  careful  not  to  drive  out  of 
colony.  On  the  same  principle  that  they  were  not  going  to 
invite  more  artisans  to  emigrate  to  Natal  to  drive  others  out 
of  the  colony,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  induce  a 
class  of  ignorant  agriculturists  to  come  here  to  the  exclusion 
of  colonists  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  place. 
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With  a  determination  not  to  miss  an^ihing  of  interest,  I 
wandered  down  to  the  New  Harbour  Works,  and  although  I 
could  not  feel  any  special  confidence  in  the  undertaking, 
I  could  but  admire  the  energy  and  pluck  that  would  again  try 
to  deepen  the  port  inlet,  and  the  ever  increasing  impediments 
to  the  entry  of  large  vessels,  and  still  feel  that  with  the  plan 
suggested  by  my  letter  to  the  Government  Council,  all  im- 
provements were  possible.  I  was  surprised  at  the  close 
proximity  of  the  houses,  stores,  and  Hotels  to  the  sea,  and 
wondered  that  in  these  days  of  sea -shore  bombardments,  with 
all  the  well-known  wisdom  of  Natalians,  they  allowed  the 
possibility  of  the  lower  part  of  their  town  to  be  shelled,  and 
even  if  it  did  not  destroy  their  valuable  properties,  the  fact 
of  setting  it  on  fire,  and  the  possibility  of  landing  troops  and 
artillery  under  the  cover  of  guns  from  the  ships,  would  place 
the  rich  upper  portions  of  the  city  under  contribution  to 
England's  enemies.  It  is  worthy  of  immediate  consideration, 
whether  in  the  face  of  the  recent  bombardment  oi  Alexandria, 
which  so  astonished  Arabi  and  his  party,  who  never  conceived 
that  the  English  would  destroy  their  own  property,  and  also 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  destroying  stone  forts,  and  all 
other  property  within  the  range  of  the  most  powerful  ships  of 
war,  and  thus,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  only 
landing  and  receiving  sheds  on  the  immediate  coast  in  com- 
munication with  the  city,  which  should  be  built  inland,  out 
of  the  possibility  of  being  bombarded.  In  these  days  of  tram- 
ways and  railways,  the  communication  from  shore  to  city  and 
city  to  shore,  is  so  easy,  and  if  the  whole  space  was  open 
from  the  landing  pier  to  the  city,  with  its  fortress  and  its 
underground  tramways,  and  thus  protecting  the  city 
with  heavy  ordinance,  no  fear  such  as  is  now  felt 
would  be  possible.  If  stone  forts  were  impossible,  then  let 
us  have  raised  earth  works,  with  bomb-proof  tops  and  elevat- 
ing guns,  that  could  be  raised  or  lowered  as  circumstances 
needed.  The  Cape  and  other  Colonial  ports  must  see  to 
this.  We  are  the  possessors  of  so  many  gates  and  lands  of 
the  earth,  and  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies, 
or  any  Paul  Jones.  If  they  were  to  attack  us  under  the 
present  defenceless  condition  of  all  our  ports,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that,  rather  than  our  present  sea  cities  should  be 
shelled,  the  citizens  would  prefer  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  or  any  amount  of  goods,  to  be  free  from  an  attack. 
Now  picture  the  probability  with  its  tribute  paid  by  English- 
men, and  ask  how  long  is  such  a  defenceless  condition  of 
things  to  last,  when  all  could  be  allowed  for  by  a  distance 
between  port  and  city.  Many  would  be  the  advantages  of 
the  plan.  No  low-lying  houses  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
the  inhabitants  inhaling  the  mists  and  miasma  [rising 
from  the  low-lying  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  all  shore- 
workers  getting  away  by  train  or  rail,  would  be  conducive, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  the  advantage  of  all ;  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  if  any  more  cities  are  to  be  built 
like  this,  on  our  sea  coasts,  from  Woolwich  Bay  to  St. 
Lucia,  all  will  be  built  inland,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  longest 
range  guns  in  existence,  or  that  can  be  possibly  conceived  in 
the  future,  that  can  be  used  irom  on  board  ship. 

Returning  to  my  hotel,  and  having  partaken  of  dinner,  I 
wandered  to  the  Theatre  of  speculation,  and  total  loss  to  its 
builder,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  others,  never 
counted  the  cost,  and  thus,  in  forgetting  the  same,  ruined 
himself  and  his  supporters.  The  opera  Olivette  was  played, 
and  on  it  I  have  no  remarks,  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
upon  what  the  Durbanites  have  to  be  satisfied  with ; 
but  I  again  have  to  protest  against  the  demoralising 
of  our  women,  young  men,  and  boys.  The  constant  unsexing 
of  our  actresses  is  becoming  disgusting.  Women  who  can 
act  the  sailor,  and  young  middy,  and  sing  songs,  which  create 
a  body-hunger  to  the  audience,  which  when  sold,  and  the 
monetary  satisfaction  given,  only  creates  disgust,  or  perhaps 
livmg  responsibilities,  which  are  disregarded  or  ignored,  but 
which  ruin  the  woman  and  demoralise  the  man,  who  perhaps 
would  never  have  thought  of,  or  committed  the  deed,  without 
his  animalism  being  excited  on  witnessing  such  want  of 
decency,  by  those  who  place  and  sell  their  art  and  skill  on 
the  stage,  and  themselves  afterwards.  No  doubt  some  people 
will  complain  of  this  strong  language,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  expose  such  tricks  and  mannerisms  of  our  public  amusers« 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  stage,  as  in  the  person 
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of  Mrs.  L— y,  who  posed  on  the  foot-boards  to  make 
money  of  the  beauty  she  could  exhibit.  True,  she  was  one 
of  the  lucky  ones  when  beauty  was  shared  out,  for  she 
stood  in  the  front  row,  while  others  were  in  the  rear,  who 
were  *^oo  modest  to  turn  mercenaries.  This  beauty  does  not 
hesitate  to  go  round  the  world,  and  to  America,  to  gather  up 
her  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  out  of  her  skin-covered 
ugliness.  Beauty  can  be  admired,  and  it  is  indeed  a  glorious 
thing,  birt  if  it  is  to  be  hawked  about  for  gain,  then  it  is  a 
curse.  There  is  enough  vanity  of  vanities,  without  men 
encouraging  women  to  make  shows  of  themselves  in  their 
living  fulness,  only  to  excite  the  lusts  and  lecherous 
feelings  of  our  male  population.  If  such  resistless  beauty 
must  be  exposed,  let  it  be  in  a  Mrs.  Javes's  waxworks 
show.  The  food  and  condiments  without  French  adul- 
terated compounds  are  too  much  already,  without  the 
positive  living  form  of  half  nudity  of  our  present  stage 
actresses  aiding  and  urging  our  men  to  commit  themselves. 
Such  men  at  last  almost  think  that  every  woman  has  her 
price,  and  would  commit  herself  in  a  way  I  will  not  mention, 
if  she  only  had  the  opportunity,  and  in  the  face  of  so 
many  that  rue  after  having  done  it  with  their  Olivette. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  women,  but  more  especially 
the  young  girls,  who  have  to  masquerade  on  our  stages,  and 
in  our  pantomimes,  must  be  protected  ;  and  if  they  are  ever 
guarded  from  such  scenes  and  temptations  there  will  be  less 
work  for  the  Society  of  Protection  to  Women ;  and  the 
society,  like  many  such  kindred  ones,  instead  of  wasting 
time  and  money  in  pretending  to  help  to  remove  the  outcome 
of  the  cause,  they  will  prevent,  on  the  principle  that  the 
prevention  is  better  than  the  cure,  at  all  times,  in  all 
countries. 

Once  more,  having  settled  all  things  in  Durban,  not 
forgetting  the  worthy  Mr.  Fry,  who  so  kindly  assisted  me  in 
town  details,  and  whose  table  was  of  the  best,  with  a  true 
manly  English  style,  1  once  more  shook  the  hands  of  my 
numerous  friends  and  took  the  train  for  the  last  ride  of 
civilisation  prior  to  my  three  hundred  miles  of  post-cart 
riding.     At  this  particular  period  there  was  a  continued  hot 
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and  bitter  discussion  about  this  railroad,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  road  of  swindling  contractors,  who,  having 
to  share  the  plunder  with  engineers  and  others,  got  the  work 
passed  as  of  the  best,  when  it  was  of  the  most  indifferent 
description,  and  thus  taking  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Natalians  to  the  benefit  of  the  staff  of  imbeciles.  This 
statement  may  cause  an  outer}- ;  but  in  these  days  of  shoddy 
undertakings,  manipulated  by  CoIIey,  Fowler  &  Co.,  the 
thing  is  easy,  the  only  thing  aimed  at  by  all  this  engineer- 
ing gang  is  to  get  into  the  running,  but  to  expect  more 
of  such  is  impossible.  Some  of  these  men  are  so  "  kaffirised  ** 
and  "coolieised"  that  it  is  not  the  doing  that  they  object 
to,  but  the  finding  them  out  in  their  peculations,  and 
even  then  with  all  the  effrontery  possible,  defending  each 
other  and  shirking  responsibilities  and  casting  the  blame 
upon  no  one  until  the  remedies  and  repairing  being  effected, 
these  rail  highway  wretches  are  allowed  to  escape,  to  repeat 
the  process  elsewhere  upon  some  other  unfortunate  credulous 
colony. 

Unless  great  care  is  observed  in  the  future,  and  a  different 
system  is  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  our  public  works, 
we  run  the  risk  of  a  new  order  of  swindlers  getting  the  upper- 
hand.  The  haste-to-get-rich  system  is  so  fully  developed  in 
our  official  life  that  they  pander  to  the  constructors  of  our 
public  conveniences.  An  architect  or  engineer's  certificate 
covers  a  multitude  of  faults,  the  same  as  the  certificate  of  a 
doctor  covers  the  cause  of  disease  and  death,  which  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  physician's  so-called  carelessness.  I  never, 
in  all  my  long  and  dangerous  journeys,  in  all  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  rode  over  so  many  miles  of  positive  danger  as  I 
did  from  Maritzburg  to  the  Devil's  Gate  Kloof  or  Porte. 
Truly  it  would  have  been  a  case  of  **  God  for  us  all,  and  the 
Devil  take  the  hindermost,"  if  the  bridge  had  toppled  over, 
but  I  never  felt  so  near  in  the  clutches  of  the  devils  of  bridge 
and  road  makers,  as  I  did,  when  with  barely  steam  enough  to 
pull  us  over,  we  passed  over  the  seven  bridges  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  like  rats  in  a  carriage-trap,  pictured  in  horror,  while 
passing  over,  the  bare  possibility  of  being  hurled  into  an  abyss 
of  utter  chaos,  when  in  so  falling,  we  should  not  only  not  have 
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felt  the  falling  over,  but  not  even  detected  the  stopping  at  the 
bottom — and  all  this  agony  of  mind  to  thousands  who  are 
compelled  to  pass  over,  and  all  to  satisfy  and  enrich  some 
of  the  colony  black-mailers.  Personally,  I  am  like  thousands 
of  others,  a  unit  or  speck  on  this  globe  of  ours,  but  why  are 
we  to  be  the  victims  of  such  gross  incapacity.  It  might  be 
bearable  if  we  could  get  at  such  wretches  and  the  funds  they 
purloin  were  come-at-able,  as  compensation  to  our  friends  if 
we  were  smashed ;  but  that  they  should  have  all  the  cash  and 
advantages,  and  we  the  paying  of  the  amount,  while  they 
secured  the  swindling-up  prices,  is  not  quite  the  thing.  If 
we  can  help  to  disallow  it  any  longer,  let  us,  who  may  say  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  but  this  would  never  take  place 
if  my  system  of  railway  constructing  was  carried  out  without 
bonds,  mortgages,  loans  or  the  burden  of  interest.  It  is  the 
scarcity  of  gold-money,  the  small  amount  of  labour  to  be  got 
for  the  great  amount  of  cash  borrowed,  and  continuing  to  buy 
the  cheapest  labour,  and  using  the  worst  materials  for  the 
building  of  the  bridges  that  bring  about  all  these  disasters. 
Men  who  start  from  England  to  build  the  railroads  and  other 
public  works  of  utility,  only  with  one  idea,  that  of  stopping  in 
Natal  or  the  Colonies  for  a  few  years,  and  during  that  time  to 
get  all  they  can  out  of  the  shoddy  work  done— it  matters  not 
to  them  how  soon  the  deluge  comes  on  after  they  are  out  of 
the  way  of  the  waters  of  public  indignation,  which  will  be  their 
fate,  and  certainly  happen  in  the  future,  when  the  world 
understands  how  to  make  all  its  public  works  of  utility  with- 
out the  aid  of  bankers,  money  lenders,  and  wealth  exploiters, 
and  when  the  organisation  of  labour  is  controlled  by 
the  trusted  and  honourable  men  of  responsibility  of  our 
future  commonwealth.  At  last,  in  mortal  fear  we  passed 
over  all  the  dangerous  spots,  and  one  could  breathe  freer 
so  far  as  bridges  were  concerned.  As  we  passed  upward 
and  along  the  Ichanga  valley  and  hills,  the  line  seemed  all 
out  of  gear,  gangs  of  men  building  up  and  laying  down  rails, 
to  give  the  road  a  more  substantial  construction.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  it  was  a  reconstructing  at  the  public 
expense,  and  it  made  some  of  the  Natalians  savage,  after 
reading  the  railway  report,  that  in  some  way  or  other  they 
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could  not  get  at  the  original  constructors.  The  view  from 
the  line  is  one  grand  panorama,  certainly  for  beauty  one  of 
grandest  sights  in  Natal,  but  without  its  natural  surroundings. 
It  was  with  feelings  of  joy  I  arrived  at  Maritzburg,  and  con- 
templated a  journey  to  the  Free  State,  by  way  of  a  post-cart, 
with  sorrow  that  I  had  perhaps  passed  over,  for  the  last  time, 
the  beautiful  country  and  the  Ichanga  hill,  for  instead  of  the 
valley  being  one  of  unutterable  delight,  one  was  afraid  all 
the  way  that  it  might  have  been,  if  not  the  shadow  of  death, 
death  itself  in  its  worst  form,  and  like  that  of  so  many  human 
rats  for  the  time  being  in  a  gigantic  railway  trap.  I  was  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  fear,  and  with  a  nervous  headache 
brought  on  in  contemplating  that  I  should  be  smashed  up  on 
this  line  of  swindlers ;  and  to  recover,  after  supper,  retired 
to  rest,  preparatory,  and  in  anticipation  of  my  morrow's  ride 
up  country,  once  more  up  the  hills  I  had  come  down  the  year 
before,  with  such  joy  and  elasticity  to  meet  my  family  in 
British  Kafiraria. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

On  the  27th  of  October  I  awoke^  and  with  haste  I  ran 
round  Maritzburg  to  see  if  I  could  detect  any  sign  that  here, 
the  capital  of  Natal,  if  nowhere  else,  money  was  plentiful, 
setting  all  things  in  full  working  order,  and  causing  the  hearts 
of  all  to  rejoice.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  Nature 
was  in  bloom,  and  decked  out  in  her  best  green  robes,  making 
the  valleys  and  hills  resound  with  the  hallelujah  chorus  of  the 
cattle,  for  all  things  good  for  them  and  men,  the  want  of 
money  had  made  the  hearts  of  all  quite  sad  ;  and  then  to  make 
the  matter  worse,  the  Governor  here  had  an  attack  of  insanity, 
and  instead  of  their  being  operated  upon  by  the  Levites,  they 
imposed  and  increased  the  cost  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  being  satisfied  that  all  things  were  bad,  and  that  their 
exchequer  was  on  the  right  side,  they  too,  must  demand 
extra  customs  duties,  to  keep  up  the  army  of  paupers  at  the 
ports  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producers.  Never  since  the 
time  before  had  the  oldest  inhabitant  known  things  so  bad. 
Quantities  of  goods  and  quantities  of  produce,  but  no  market 
could  be  found  in  which  they  could  sell  for  money.  Starva- 
tion, bankruptcy  Tand  ruin  were  staring  them  in  the  face. 
Here  let  me  remark  that  it  is  not  all  failures  that  are  due  to 
want  of  ability  or  chicanery.  The  man  who  sets  himself  the 
deliberate  task  of  robbing  his  fellow  man  deserves  the  most 
severe  punishment ;  but  the  man  who  cannot  sell  and  receive 
the  cash  in  hand,  needs  the  commiseration  of  the  public.  He 
is  but  one  of  the  victims  of  bad  government,  and  as  carrion 
to  be  eaten  up  by  the  land-shark,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  we  have  got  rid  of  our  sea-wreckers,  we  are  now  inun- 
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dated  on  the  land  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  land- 
wreckers.  Maritzzburg,  like  all  other  towns,  is  eaten  up  with 
debt;  and  again,  like  all  other  towns,  is  eating  herself 
up  in  the  mode  of  constructing  her  public  works.  When 
will  this  system  cease,  that  to  secure  better  water  and 
other  municipal  arrangements,  cities  will  so  persistently 
mortgage  themselves  and  their  children  for  all  time  to  come  ? 
And  yet  now  the  remedy  is  here,  and  I,  like  another  John, 
without  a  saintship,  am  crying  in  the  wilderness,  urging 
modern  men  to  grasp  the  tuition  of  our  past  giants,  that  in  me 
in  their  great  questions,  found  the  experience  of  truth. 

At  present,  no  body  of  men  will  recognise  these  important 
social  gospel  truths.     How  many  more  good  men — men  of 

whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  and  who  are  not  comprehended, 
and    how    long,    before    those     that    run    may    read,    and 

having  eyes  may  see,  and  who  hear  may  understand  ?     Not 

only  do  the  Governors   rob  us  in  the  form  of  taxation,  in 

our  Customs  and  other  internal  arrangements,  but  in  that 

which  regulates  the  future  of  our  children,  born  and  unborn. 

Our  offspring  is  mortgaged  to  the  bondholders,  and  yet  we 

are  free,  and  ever  will  be  free,  in  imagination,  while  we  are  the 

bondsmen  and  bondswomen  to  the  ever-increasing  horde  of 

filibusters  in  and  out  of  our  banks.     Fortunately,  all  are  not 

blind  to  all  this,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  move 

resolutions  demanding  the  customers  of  the  Standard  bank  to 

cease  business  with  them,  and  that  all  government  funds  be 

deposited  in  some  Colonial  bank,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a 

foreign  bank  that  only  lives  upon  a  large  interest,  that  they 

remit  to  their  uncles,  that  live  in  palaces  in  England,  who 

fare  sumptuously  every  day,and  dress  in  good  black  cloth  and 

fine  linen  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists. 

STANDARD  BANK  v.  AFRICANS. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Wellington,  the  following 
resolutions  were  carried  : — 

1.  Whereas,  of  late  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  Standard  Bank  aims  at  and  brings  about  the  ruin  of 
our  South  African  people,  this  meeting  expresses  its  opinion 
on  the  bank  as  follows : — 
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(a)  That  no  one  should  make  use  of  the  bank  either  for 

purposes  of  trade  or  otherwise,  except  in  cases  of 
inevitable  necessity. 

(b)  That  all  who  persist  in  dealing  with  this  bank,  are  no 

longer  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Africanders. 

(c)  It  considers  it  necessary  that  all  local  and  Colonial 

banks  use  all  their  endeavours  to  assist  our  people, 
and  to  remove  all  existing  obstacles  as  much  as 
possible. 

2.  This  meeting  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  anxiety 
in  the  matter  of  the  Standard  Bank,  and  hereby  also  ex- 
presses with  profound  regret  its  deep-felt  indignation  at  many 
Africanders,  especially  traders,  still  preferring  the  said  bank, 
notwithstanding  the  many  warnings,  and  in  future  we  will 
watch  such  persons  carefully  and  support  them  only  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  necessity. 

3.  This  meeting  deems  it  desirable  that  the  funds  of  our 
boarding  schools  shall  be  deposited  in  our  Colonial  banks 
instead  of  in  the  Standard  Bank,  and  deems  it  also  desirable 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat  with  the  managers. 

N.B. — To  endorse  still  further  the  above  position,  I  hereby 
print  an  Article  from  the  Express  of  October  i8th,  1883. 

A  discussion  on  the  advantages  of  local  banks  in  preference 
to  foreign  banks  is  agitating  Colonial  circles,  and  the  Patriot 
comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  abuse  for  its  round  condemnation 
of  the  Standard  Bank,  and  its  advocacy  of  a  **  National  Bank" 
for  the  Cape  Colony.  We  think  unduly,  though  the  Patriot 
may  suffer  as  much  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
sufficiently  explained  itself,  as  from  having  been  wilfully  mis- 
understood. We  do  not  write  either  against  the  Standard 
Bank  or  the  Bank  of  Africa,  the  two  institutions  represented 
by  the  term  **  foreign  banks ;"  nor  do  we  condemn  their 
special  mode  of  working  or  doing  business.  We  only  write 
on  the  principle  involved,  and  on  this  score  there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  a  hundred  others,  **  home  " 
institutions  are  preferable  to  **  foreign  "  ones.  This  is  what 
the  Patriot  meant,  and  in  this  our  contemporary  is  perfectly 
right.  But  this  abstract  principle  does  not  include  that  we 
should  oust  two  large  financial  institutions  now,  even  vrere 
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we  able,  which  we  most  certainly  are  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  should  not  prevent  us  from  discussing,  and  gradually 
attempting,  the  establishment  of  such  local  or  provincial  in- 
stitutions, which,  if  they  do  not  replace  the  two  banks,  would 
certainly  check  and  control  their  action.  The  Volkshlad^  in 
discussing  this  question,  adduces  the  fate  of  the  Cape  Com- 
mercial Bank  and  the  condition  of  the  many  small  local  banks 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  large  English  banks.  The 
Volkshlad  forgets,  however,  that  South  African  trade  has 
greatly  changed,  and  that  the  malpractices  of  some  small 
local  banks  twenty  years  ago  would,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  affairs,  and  especially  with  the  experience  gained, 
most  likely  not  take  place.  Directors  may  abnse  their  position, 
but  that  does  not  only  happen  here,  but  also  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  and  may  happen  in  the  very  Standard  Bank  or 
Bank  of  Africa  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  abuse  in  a  local 
bank  is  practised  by  small  local  merchants,  and  the  abuse  in 
one  of  the  two  institutions  by  large  London  merchants,  sitting 
on  the  Board. 

The  arguments  against  South  African  local  banks  hold 
good,  in  short,  against  almost  any  bank,  whilst  there  are  a 
host  of  reasons  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  local  banks, 
which  do  not  exist  with  foreign  banks.  To  bring  capital 
into  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  a  gain,  and  they  would  be 
fools  who  objected  to  it,  whether  brought  by  means  of  a 
bank,  or  any  other  industry  or  mode  of  investment.  But  a 
bank  which  brings  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  here,  issues 
its  own  notes  and  takes  away  the  interest  and  profit  on  some 
three  to  four  hui!dred  thousand  pounds,  besides  using  at 
least  as  much  South  African  capital  in  the  shape  of  fixed 
and  floating  deposits  as  it  brings  here  to  make  these  profits, 
is  scarcely  to  be  looked  up  to,  as  is  the  custom  in  some 
Colonial  circles,  as  a  public  benefactor.  This  is,  moreover, 
not  the  case  with  any  other  investment,  and  therefore  the 
employment  of  foreign  capital  is  more  objectionable  in  the 
form  of  banking  institutions  than  in  any  other  form  of  invest- 
ment. Another  great  drawback  is  the  administration  of  such 
banks  by  means  of  a  manager,  who  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  another  manager  perhaps  many  hundred  miles 
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away  for  his  treatment  of  men  and  matters.  From  what  we 
know  of  trade  experience,  this  has  proved  a  great  inconvenience 
and  a  serious  loss  to  many  people  who,  but  for  the  courtesy 
and  confidence  exhibited  by  a  local  bank,  would  have  been 
in  a  queer  position.  Hereto  comes  the  danger  that,  whilst 
local  banks  are  bound  to  the  country,  and  bound  up  with  the 
countr}%  a  foreign  bank  may  withdraw  ad  libitum ,  and  by  so 
doing  ruin  the  country.  Recapitulating-  all  we  have  said,  we 
think  the  question  neither  absurd  nor  ill-timed.  There  is 
only  one  argument  in  which  we  support  the  Volksblad,  and 
that  is  its  objections  to  local  banks,  if,  by  that  term,  is  meant 
a  purely  local  institute,  with  a  capital  of  from  ;^20,ooo  to 
;f  30,000.  If  we  speak  of  local  banks,  we  understand  thereby 
a  bank  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  or  a  bank  such  as  we  hope  the  Transvaal  Government 
will  find  means  to  establish,  when  the  Government  will  raise, 
say  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  add  thereto  as  much  capital 
as  can  be  found  in  the  Transvaal,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  strong  local  bank.  The  Patriot  may  be  wrong  in  one  or  the 
other  argument ;  its  instinct  is  a  right  one,  and  every  Colony 
and  State  of  South  Africa  will  do  well  to  take  up  the  question 
seriously  and,  if  possible,  solve  it  successfully. 

The  Premier,  as  a  public  officer,  for  the  means  to  construct 
the  public  works,  ran  to  England  to  beg  a  loan  under  false 
pretences,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  continue  in  office,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  hardly  knowing  what  he  had  to  go  home 
for,  and  feeling  that  the  expense  of  so  doing  and  the  cost  of 
the  very  clothes  on  his  back,  with  a  change  of  Government 
in  his  pocket — all,  so  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  ; 
but  such  is  the  general  feeling  for  modern  Governors,  that  if 
they  were  accidentally  to  become  food  for  'fishes,  no  verj' 
heavy  mourning  would  be  worn,  or  tears  shed,  at  their  loss. 
A  fine  state  of  thin<:;s,  that  such  an  indifTerence  is  now  felt  as 
regards  the  lives  of  our  public  men.  At  one  time  it  was 
considered  the  greatest  calamity  to  lose  the  foremost  man, 
but  now  they  all  seem  so  insignificant,  that  it  is  often  felt  the 
sooner  they  depart,  the  better.  Such  men  push  and  strive  for 
office.  The  large-hearted  man  stands  no  chance,  for  he  will 
not,  cannot,  resort  to  the  miserable  strife  and  trickery  to  get 
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into  the  seat  of  power,  as  it  is  at  the  present  but  the  seat  oi 
the  scornful,  and  the  office  of  the  pohtical  mountebank. 

With  sorrow,  I  reviewed  the  city  and  its  stupid  Govern- 
ment Downing-street  boobies,  and  while  I  fell  into  a  fit  of 
abstraction  and  inward  weeping  at  the  horrid  outcome  of  all 
this,  with  what  delight  I  would  have  gathered  all  under  my 
cosmopolitan  wing,  to  teach  and  utilise  all  for  the  benefit  of 
all  men.  The  bugle  of  John  Ogilvie  sounded,  and  to  its  cleati 
ringing  notes,  I  mounted  the  cart,  glad,  as  I  felt  and  hope  to 
leave  other  men  to  solve  the  the  difficulties  of  Maritzburg. 

Having  on  my  way  to  the  Post  Office  finished  my  business 
in  Maritzburg,  I  once  more  ascended  the  post  cart,  for  my 
first  day's  ride  to  Estcourt,  and  it  was  with  a  heart  full  of  joy 
I  found  we  were  to  be  driven  up  by  John  Ogilvie,  the  same 
post-cart  driver  I  came  down  the  Drakensberg  with  the  year 
before.  He  at  once  recognised  me,  and  assured  me  that  he 
knew  the  Boon  that  he  had  on  board  the  year  before,  and 
that  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  make  me  com- 
fortable and  to  bring  me  safe  to  my  journey's  end  ;  and  he 
kept  his  promise  to  the  letter.  With  a  splendid  team  we 
started  from  the  Town  Hall,  past  the  prominent  Post  Office,  took 
a  last  view  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  the  splendid 
high  estate  of  Judge  Phillips,  on  which  the  finest  strawberries 
are  grown  to  supply  Durban  and  elsewhere.  Although 
called  **  Sleepy  Hollow,"  truly  in  much  the  inhabitants 
of  Maritzburg  have  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  splendid  site 
and  all  its  surroundings  and  advantages,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  no  sleepiness,  but  all  appeared  to  be  very  much  wide- 
awake. True  it  is,  that  with  all  their  sharpness  they  cannot 
control  the  parching,  scorching,  irritating  and  prostrating 
influence  of  the  terribly  hot  wind  that  seems  to  issue  from 
out  of  some  open  Hell.  The  hot  air  penetrates  everywhere. 
You  draw  your  breath  wearily,  your  skin  crackles,  and  what- 
ever you  drink  tastes  warm.  Dust  for  three  months  in  the 
year  is  another  plague ;  it  is  so  fine  that  it  finds  its  way 
through  ke5'-holes,  cracks,  and  everywhere,  which  makes  a 
man  curse,  and  at  times  even  swear.  Truly  the  tropics  have 
some  charms,  but  as  if  to  keep  man  from  always  sleeping — 
many  and  various  annoyances.    Maritzburg  is  2000  feet  above 
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the  sea,  and  the  hills  around  are  as  high  again.  While 
passing  up  the  town  hill  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  rolled 
up  from  between  Swart 's  Kop  and  burst  later  on.  For  two 
hours  it  blew,  lightened,  thundered  and  rained  with  awful 
fury.  I  knew  then  what  a  tropical  storm  in  Natal  is  like,  and 
when  I  was  informed  that  from  thirty  to  forty  was  the 
average  number,  I  stood  aghast !  There  was  hail  too— lumps 
of  ice  large  enough  to  break  windows  and  to  give  anyone 
out  of  doors  an  unpleasant  hammering ;  the  roads  were  turned 
into  raging  torrents,  and  the  air  was  cooled  instantly.  One 
began  to  feel  the  breath  of  life  again,  and  that  life  was  still 
worth  having.  Here,  as  in  Durban,  the  prayers  of  the  hopeful 
and  poundless  were  offered  up  continuously  for  another  Zulu 
war,  and  for  the  general  destruction  of  the  Zulu  Kaffir  and 
the  coolies.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  me  to  hear  the 
hatred  expressed  against  the  coolies  in  particular.  I  was 
bold  to  express  my  surprise  at  this,  and  to  intimate,  that, 
perhaps,  when  in  the  future  the  coolies  found  growing  vege- 
tables did  not  pay,  they  would  become  the  growers  of  coffee, 
tea  and  sugar,  especially  the  latter,  since  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  25,  50  or  100  acres  in  company,  and  as  in  the 
future  the  central  mill  for  sugar-making  was  becoming  an 
advantage,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  coolies  to  grow  and 
get  it  crushed,  and  thus  increase  and  multiply  the  output  of 
sugar  for  the  up-country;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
coastlands  are  only  fit  for  one  extensive  sugar  plantation,  and 
if  such  is  the  fact,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  for  Englishmen 
to  work  in  the  fields,  it  is  the  future  business  of  the  coolies  to 
be  the  growers  of  all  sugar,  and  all  consideration  and  advan- 
tages should  be  given  to  encourage  such  an  industry,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  South  African  consumption  of  sugar  should 
be  of  South  African  growing.  This  is  no  Utopian  idea  as 
regards  the  coolie,  for  in  the  tropical  regions  where  sugar 
can  be  grown,  the  coolie,  with  comfort  to  himself,  can 
grow  it.  I  feel  persuaded  that  this  ought  to  be  the  one  idea  of 
the  Legislature  to  make  it  possible,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  one 
♦  idea   of  the   Cape   Government,   to   make    Basutoland    the 

granary  of  the  colonies,  which  could  easily  be  accomplished, 
if  the  Resident  in  Basutoland  would  at  once  make  a  road 
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through  the  Malutus,  right  across  Nomansland,  to  facilitate 
the  transport,  and  thus  save  a  considerable  detour  through 
the  Free  State  as  at  present.  With  such  roads  all  the  Caj>e 
could  get  its  corn  from  the  Basutos,  and  thus  save  the  annual 
outlay  of  ;^500,ooo  in  flour,  and  wheat  from  Australia.  All 
could  be  grown  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  colony,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  going  out  of  our  own  borders 
for  the  staflf  and  sweets  of  life,  and  the  material  to  make  the 
cup  that  exhilarates  without  inebriating.  If  the  placemen, 
occupying  the  places  of  Statesmen,  could  work  out  such  a 
plan,  there  would  be  full  hope  for  South  Africa,  and  instead 
of  relying,  as  now  upon  wool  only,  with  these  and  other  in- 
dustries in  full  play,  there  would  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
Natal  or  South  Africa.  Apart  from  the  storm,  we  had  a 
lovely  ride  through  many  a  hill,  and  over  many  a  green  spot, 
until  we  arrived  at  Howich  for  a  change  of  horses,  and  for  an 
inner  refreshment.  The  scenery  here,  as  well  as  in  most 
parts  of  Natal,  wants  diversity  and  colour.  Its  breadths  of 
landscapes  are  almost  too  great  for  the  vestiges  of  life  they 
contain,  and  the  eye  seeks  vainly  for  points  of  repose.  There 
are  a  few  houses  and  two  hotels  at  Howich,  and  if  my  sugges- 
tions are  carried  out  as  I  stated  in  my  first  jottings,  I  suppose 
some  day  Howich  will  be  a  great  place.  The  falls  are  only  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  hotel.  The  Umgeni  bounds  over  a 
fall  of  300  feet.  The  valley,  with  the  river  winding  through 
it,  opens  out  beyond ;  it  is  a  beatiful  scene  altogether. 
The  surroundings  are  rather  mountainous.  The  downward 
rush  of  water  seems  to  draw  you  with  it.  I  can  quite 
imagine  a  person  plunging  after  it.  The  scene  is  saddened 
by  many  a  life  swept  down  by  the  ruthless  and  swollen 
waters.  How  they  came  to  make  a  ford  within  a  few  yards  of 
such  a  cataract,  is  a  mystery  to  many.  Just  before  my  visit, 
to  tinge  the  whole  with  sadness,  three  Kaffirs  were  killed  by 
lightning  a  day  or  two  before,  and  to  make  it  more  awful,  a 
young  Englishman  had  been  carried  over  the  Umgeni  Falls. 
It  was  with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  that  the  breath  of 
life  was  not  rushed  out  of  me  in  our  up-hill  struggle,  thai  we 
inspanned  once  more,  passed  on,  and  eventually  came  to  the 
outworks  of  the  railway  to  be  continued  to  Ladysmith.     My 
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fellow-travellers,  and  Mr,  Newton  fully  endorsed  my  views,  a 
I  have  explained  in  my  past,  and  my  future  chapters,  and 
deplored  with  me  the  folly  of  getting  out  from  England  iron 
bridges,  when  it  was  possible  to  make  stone  ones  with  the 
material  in  Natal,  and  in  so  doing  give  to  the  masons  full 
work  and  keep  the  money  in  Natal;  but  when  I  explained  my 
system  in  full,  of  how  to  construct  public  works  of  utility  as 
illustrated  in  my  Momy  and  Its  Use,  they  expressed  delight  that 
there  was  a  hope  and  a  Boon  before  them,  and  that  Natal, 
and  other  colonies  would  in  the  near  future  cease  to  burden 
themselves,  and  mortgage  their  children.   All  wished  me  long 
life  and  health,  to  make  known  in  England  and  the  wide  world 
over  the  facts  and  truths  as  I  conceived  them.  Such  is  my  hope 
that  in  the  time  to  come,  I  too  may  be  able  to  show,  and  if 
not  successful  in  getting  them  practised  upon,  that  my  disciples 
will  see  the  day  when   they  will   be  acceptable  and   fully 
carried  out.     Although  I,  from  my  mount  Pisgah,  can  only 
contemplate,  it  is  with  an.  intense  feeling  of  certainty  that 
these  views  alone,  when  put  in  practice,  can  bring  about  a 
time  of  peace,  and  free  men  from  all  kinds  of  impositions, 
that  comp>els  me,  time  after  time,  to  reiterate  and  reiterate, 
until  the  works  are  completed,  and  the  results  proved  by 
experience,  carried  on,  and  still  on,  until  we  possess  all  our 
public  works,  as  the  outcome  of  constructing  them,  without 
loans,  bonds,  mortgages  or  interest.     At  Jast,  with  a  shout, 
we  reach   Harding's,   at  Mooi  river,  the  only  river  in  Natal 
lit  for  salmon,  being  the  clearest  stream,  and  on  the  highest 
elevation.     If  it  was  burning  hot   in   Maritzburg  when  we 
started,  we  felt  intensely  cold  as  we  rode  in  the  dark  into 
the  town  of  Estcourt  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     As 
famished  men  we  rushed  into  the  hotel.     Once  more  I  paid 
my  respects  to  the  motherly  hostess  of  our  accommodation, 
who  made  us  most  welcome,   sat   us  down   to  a  delicious 
repast,  and,  if  we  did  n(jt  get  a  roasted  elephant's  foot  from 
the  hot  coals,  we  certainly  got  a  cooked  tail  of  an  ox,  that  to 
us  hungry  men  was  simply  a  perfect  treat.     And  Oh  !  how 
can  I   describe  the  round  of  beef?     O  ye  unfortunate  Free 
Staters,  your  tough  grass  could  not  produce  the  same. 

After  many  a  long  chat  we  retired  to  rest,  to  be  ready  for 
an  early  ride  in  the  gray  morning.    With  broken  rest,  caused 
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by  breaking  my  rule  of  never  eating  a  heavy  supper,  I  was 
easily  awoke  at  the  dark  hour  of  two  in  the  morning,  and,  as 
needs  must,  mounted    the   well-inspanned   cart    of    Welch. 
We  rode  on  through  the  mist  with  a  longing  for  that  early 
cup  of  coffee  so  dear  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  Africa.     At 
last  we  reached  Colenso,  and  then  with  joy  and  a  warmth  by 
the  coffee  secured,  we  again  inspanned  and  rode  upward  with 
the  cry  still  of  "excelsior,"  and  with  lamps  retrimmed  to  light 
up  our  path,  we  went  up  the  hills  with  the  best  of  style  ;  in 
fact,  such  was  our  manner  all  through   Natal,  and  its  little 
English  villages,  resting  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  nestling 
amid  the  trees  planted  and  arranged  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotels.     With  delight  we  watched  the  orb  of  day  once  more 
arrive  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man,  to  warm  the  earth  and  to 
dispel  the  mists  after  the  previous  storm,  until  with  pleasure 
we  stopped  at  the  Blaaun  Bank  Hotel  at  half-past  ten,  where 
we  were  regaled  to  our  morning  breakfast,  which,  after  ten 
hours  riding,  came  most  acceptable.     We  had  met  many  a 
white  man  on  the  road,  and  were  pained  to  hear  from  one 
decent  mechanic,  whom  I  knew  in  Bloemfontein,  that  like 
many  others,  they  were  seeking  work,  but  unable  to  find  any. 
Think  of  this,  what  is  to  some  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen,  to 
many  walking  through  it  is  a  land  of  starvation.     Many  and 
many  a  mile  we  rode  on  with  nothing  to  cheer  the  heart  of 
man.     Time  after  time,  we,  as  is  the  usual  case,  had  many 
an  escape  from  upsetting,  but  thanks  to  the  good  skill  of  our 
John  Ogilvie,  we  passed  over  all  Natal's  dangers  by  road.  At 
the  Burg  Hotel  I  fell  in  with  a  man  who  was  red-hot  to  destroy 
all  the  Kaffir  carriers,  who,  in  such  hard  times,  owing  to  com- 
petition, were  under-carrying  the  white  man  to  some  extent.  I 
pitied  and  sympathised  with  him,  when  theiacts  were  so  visible 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  system  adopted.  Such  com- 
petition had  a  tendency  to  drive  away  all  the  carrying  on  the 
part  of  the  white  farmers,  and  if  it  could  have  made  the  so-called 
farmers  more  agricultural  than  at  present,  it  would  have  been 
better.    The  dependence  upon  pastoral  pursuits  for  the  white 
man  was  partly  the  ruin  of  the  colonists.     In  Natal,  as  in 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  America,  there  has  been  a  band 
of  English  speculators,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies 
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bought  up  out  of  the  robberies  they  committed  in  England, 
large  tracts  of  the  very  best  land— and  don*t  let  there  be  here 
any  mistake — I  don't  mean  the  results  of  the  Bill  Sykes  bur- 
glaries, and  the  outcome  of  the  land  and  labour  workers,  but 
the  descendants  of  Norman  cut- throats  and  plunderers,  who 
constitute  a  majority  of  our  aristocracy,  as  we  find  that  several 
dukes  and  earls  figure  as  the  owners  of  many  thousands  of 
acres.  Sir  Edward  Reed  is  put  down  for  a  couple  of  millions 
of  acres.  English  buyers  on  this  scale,  we  may  be  assured  have 
not  laid  out  their  money  without  evidence  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  call  in,  as  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  the  policeman 
or  soldier  to  enforce  their  interest  or  rent,  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  such  purchasing.  The  question  how  far  a  country  like 
the  United  States  will  tolerate  a  transplanting  of  the  British 
system  of  vast  territorial  inheritance,  is  most  serious.  If  the 
men,  who,  in  the  form  of  rent  and  interest,  rob  the  English 
labourer  and  wealth-producer,  invest  such  stolen  money  with 
the  idea  of  planning  the  creation  of  landed  estates,  after  the 
model  in  Ireland  and  England,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  will  not  find  the  local  prejudice  too  strong  for  them. 
Such  is  to  be  hoped  for.  For  proprietors  who  mean  to 
occupy  their  land  themselves,  there  is  abundance  of  room 
and  of  welcome  across  the  Atlantic— a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  younger  sons  of  England's  ignohility.  But  we  fear  that 
the  majority  of  these  large  investments  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  future  redistribution,  at  a  profit,  among  smaller 
occupations,  as  so  recently  advocated  by  that  sham  Liberal, 
Auberon  Herbert,  when  he  asked  for  Companies  to  purchase 
England's  cheap  soil  to  place  little  men  upon,  to  secure  to 
the  holders  of  such  land  a  very  nice  income.  Auberon, 
Auberon,  you  always  were  a  Lilliputian  when  I  knew  you  in 
Clerkenwell,  London,  with  your  supposed  radicalism,  and 
you  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  Lilliputian,  though  you  did 
secure  the  money-bags  of  others.  These  land-grabbers  are 
ever  the  same  ;  the  younger  sons  for  their  advantage  would 
make  land  easy  of  transfer,  and  in  some  cases  ask  for  llie 
removal  of  primogeniture,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  it^ut 
glorious  polygamist  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  only  one  true 
Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  but  ask  them  for  assistance,  for  the 
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one  true  remedy  for  the  land — its  nationalisation,  for  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  They  will  stand  back,  and  tell  you 
that  it  means  revolution  and  confiscation,  forgetting  that 
they  are  the  upholders  of  the  present  confiscators,  who  hold 
and  compel  rent  for  the  stolen  land  they  pretend  to  be  the 
lawful  owners  of.  They  may  be,  as  it  is  said,  the  legal  holders, 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  public  thieves  of  nature's 
domain.  The  same  applies  in  Natal,  where  the  promoters, 
syndicates,  and  companies  hold  [millions  of  acres  of  the 
land  to  secure  rent  and  speculate  upon;  not  for  their  own  or 
their  sons*  occupation  and  use.  These  lands  are  let  out  at 
high  rents  in  money,  grain,  or  kind,  to  the  natives,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  white  farmer.  The  squatting  Kaffirs,  with  their 
ever  increasing  stock  bred  upon  these  best  lands  in  Natal,  sell 
the  same,  embark  in  wagon  purchasing,  and  then  inspan  their 
oxen  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Dutch  farmer,  and  not 
being  burdened  with  the  same  taxes  as  the  white  farmer,  are 
able  to  beat  the  Natalians  on  their  own  roads  and  employment. 
These  Natal  land  companies  have  secured  the  best  lands  at 
about  one  shilhng  an  acre,  and,  as  in  Ireland,  are  the  absentee 
abstractors  of  Natal's  wealth,  and  form,  side  by  side  with 
the  foreign  banks,  another  gigantic  draining  sponge  of  Natal's 
produce  and  wealth,  filling  the  coffers  of  the  already  swollen 
money-bags  of  speculation  bankers,  and  even  poor  peers,  so 
that  it  is  but  a  truth  to  say,  that  at  the  present  time  South 
Africa,  like  New  Zealand  and  Ireland,  is  a  '*  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  "  for  the  interested  classes.  If  disturbance  takes 
place,  the  funds  of  Natal  or  England  must  be  used,  not  out 
of  these  companies*  income,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  How  long  shall  such  robbery  continue  ?  The 
Kaffir  carrier  competes  unfairly  ;  he  often  steals,  and  finds  it 
possible  to  live  upon  meat,  which  a  white  carrier  has  to  buy 
out  of  his  earnings.  The  Kaffir  needs  but  half  the  require- 
ments in  all  things  and  ways  of  civilised  life,  and  thus  he 
can  carry  at  £$  per  ton  that  which  a  white  man  could  only 
cover  expenses  by  charging  £*]  los.,  seeing  that  the  white 
farmer  is  heavily  taxed  for  roads,  and  in  other  forms  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  Now  all  this  must  be  altered,  and, 
oppose  it  who  may,  taxes  must  be  levied  on  the  black  man  in 
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proportion  to  his  advantages,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  no 
more,  no  less,  in  proportion  to  his  civilized  wants,  that  is  if  it 
understood  that  Natal  and  other  colonies  are  to  be  the  home 
of  white  men.  All  this  would  have  been  prevented  if  all 
lands  and  minerals  had  been  retained  and  let  for  Government 
purposes.  The  continued  robbery  of  the  Colonists  is  getting 
unbearable.  Had  these  properties  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  from  such 
sources  that  would  have  made  them  independent  of  all 
money  help  from  England,  and  the  constant  need  of  posing 
before  Europe  as  paupers  in  want,  and  securing  the  labour 
of  themselves  and  children  for  ever,  as  rent,  tax,  and  interest- 
payers.  The  resident  Colonist  thinks  that  the  time  has  come 
when  all  these  conditions  must  be  altered.  Natal  for  the 
Natalians,  Colonies  for  the  Colonists,  and  they  would  be 
quite  content  for  Zululand  for  the  Zulus,  and  which  must  yet 
be  arrived  at. 

The  ride  up  the  Drakensberg  was  most  trying,  the  wind 
blowing  great  guns  right  in  our  faces,  that  took  all  the 
enjoyment  away  of  finding  ourselves  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  with  fear  that  we  should  be  hardly  able  to  battle 
or  ride  through  the  wind,  to  arrive  at  our  destination  before 
the  last  of  day.  At  last,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  our 
horses  were  all  right  under  the  care  of  our  driver,  and 
holding  on  to  our  hair,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the 
cold  city  of  Harrismith,  in  the  Free  State.  Natal,  with 
its  three  plateaux,  is  occupied  by  three  different  races  and 
industries  —  the  sea-coast  line  for  sugar,  the  middle  for 
farming  and  agriculture,  and  the  upper  for  pastoral  purposes  ; 
and  it  was  quite  painful  to  note,  during  those  three  day*s  ride, 
the  want  of  trees  and  small  forests,  that  would  Tiave  so  well 
pleased  the  eye.  The  constant  burning  of  the  grass,  instead  of 
cutting  it  down  when  young  and  green  for  hay,  destroyed  many 
a  young  tree,  the  want  of  trees  causing  the  water  to  rush 
down  the  hills  like  torrents,  to  no  purpose  whatever,  simply 
saddened  one  all  the  journey  up,  only  to  be  aggravated  by 
the  aftersights  in  the  barren  Free  State. 

The  relation  of  forests  to  water-supply  is  exciting  con- 
siderable attention  in  America ;  and  Mr.  Little,  of  Montreal, 
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has  written  some  capital  articles  for  Forestry  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Little  remembers  when  the  forests  in  many  parts  of 
America  were  hardly  broken,  and  then  the  springs  of  water 
were  frequent  and  perennial.  The  rivulets,  creeks  and  rivers 
had  a  perpetual  flow ;  these  are  now  all  changed.  The 
rivulets  and  creeks  are  dried  up  in  summer,  and  the  fish  so 
often  caught  in  abundance  in  former  years  are  gone,  while 
not  one  spring  in  a  thousand  remains.  The  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  lost  that  bed  of  leaves,  which  was  a  perpetual 
reservoir  for  springs.  The  rainfall,  even  if  at  the  same  rate 
as  of  old,  rushes  oflf  at  once,  sweeping  the  soil  away  to  the 
Mississippi  delta.  The  dry  winds  absorb,  not  only  the  ancient 
humidity  of  the  air,  but  drink  up  the  subsoil  evaporation,  so 
that  the  winters  are  longer,  more  changeable,  and  unendur- 
able. Even  in  this  country  we  have  noticed  that  the  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  forest,  are  more  constant  and 
hold  out  much  better  than  those  which  have  not  forests  as 
their  sources.  The  Fish  river  often  stops,  while  the  smaller 
stream,  the  Kabousi,  runs  on  merrily. 

The  late  glorious  rains  will  produce  a  good  veldt,  and 
farmers,  wherever  the  bounteous  rains  have  fallen,  will  expect 
a  good  supply  of  winter  grass.  It  seems  a  pity  that  expectancy 
cannot  be  converted  into  certainty.  This  could  be  done  if 
the  farmers  could  be  induced  to  erect  silos.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  ensilage,  therefore  failure  need  not  be  anticipated.  In 
support  of  the  fact  that  ensilage  as  applied  to  vegetables,  has 
been  long  known ;  the  following  is  taken  from  the  London 
Standard  : — "  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  every  farmer's 
wife  in  the  Netherlands  has  her  silo.  This  is  an  earthenware 
jar  about  two  teet  high.  Into  one  such  in  summer  time  she 
shreds  kidney  beans;  into  another  she  puts  shelled  green 
peas ;  into  another  broad  beans,  say ;  and  having  thus  formed 
a  six-inch  layer,  she  sprinkles  a  little  salt  on  the  top,  and 
presses  the  whole  firmly  down.  Then  comes  another  layer, 
with  another  sprinkling,  and  so  on,  till  she  comes  to  the  end 
of  her  vegetables.  Leaving  a  light  weight  on  the  top,  which 
serves  to  keep  all  firmly  pressed,  and  exclude  the  air  ;  when 
more  vegetables  are  ripe,  she  repeats  the  process  until  the  jar 
is  filled.    A  good  substantial  weight  is  then  placed  on  the 
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top,  and  the  opening  covered  with  brown  paper;  and  her 
object  is  attained,  viz.,  ensilage  for  family,  vegetables  pre- 
served green  for  winter  use,  more  or  less  good,  according  to 
taste,  when  brought  to  table."  As  the  expense  of  erecting 
silos  is  the  only  question  really  to  be  considered,  this  need 
not  be  a  bar  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce good  results.  Every  farmer  is  accustomed  to  make 
bricks  on  his  farm,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Were 
a  small  hole  dug  in  the  ground  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
as  much  grass  as  could  be  conveniently  cut  with  the  hands 
at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  and  such  excavation  lined  with 
bricks,  a  permanent  silo  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enterprising  farmer.  The  advantages  of  storing  winter  food 
for  cows  and  horses  are  too  many  to  need  dilating  upon ;  it 
only  requires  a  trial,  and  silos  will  become  the  rule.  There 
are  a  few  enterprising  farmers,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ing population  of  the  whole  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
take  advantage  of  the  present  season,  and  show  their  neigh- 
bours what  industry  and  perseverance  can  eflfect.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  experienced  by  farmers  in  enclosing  their 
farms  has  been  the  want  of  wood.  The  expense  of  importing 
wooden  or  iron  standards  upon  which  to  stretch  barbed  wire 
has  rendered  the  use  of  the  wire  impossible  where  there  is 
almost  a  total  absence  of  trees  fit  for  poles.  It  is  true 
standards  could  be  imported,  but  then  the  cost  v  ould  be  so 
!  great  as  to  render  the  enclosing  of  farms  prohibitive.     It  is 

i  gratifying  to  note  that,  according  to  the  Tatha  Herald,  a  Mr. 

Henning  has  surmounted  the  difficulty  in  this  way  : — 
*'  A  novel  feature  in  fencing  can  be  seen  on  the  farm  of 
/  Mr.  Stephanus  Henning,  an  enterprising  Dutch  farmer,  who 

resides  close  to  Jamestown.     Poles  are  very  scarce  in  that 
,  neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Henning  entered  into  a  contract 

•  with  an  English  navvy  to  quarry  out  stone  *  flags,*  six  feet 

long,  and  about  a  foot  thick.     With  these  *  flags '  he  has 
I  enclosed  the  whole  of  his  farm — some  3,000  morgen — using 

'♦  seven  strands  of  wire  (the  top  one  barbed),  and,  as  can  well 

be  imagined,  the  fence  presents  a   most  substantial  appear- 

j  ance.     Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  obtaining 

\  .  a  suitable  '  bore  ;'  but  Mr.  Henning  was  not  to  be  outdone, 
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and  he  imported,  at  heavy  cost,  a  diamond  drill,  which  cuts 
through  the  stone  in  splendid  style.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  contract  price  of  each  flag,  with  holes  com- 
plete, was  three  shillings  each,  Mr.  Henning  conveying  them 
from  the  quarry.  Our  informant  adds  that  many  of  Mr. 
Henning's  neighbours  are  now  about  to  use  these  *  stone 
poles.'  "  There  is  no  lack  of  **  stone  poles  '*  in  the  Free 
State,  and  barbed  wire  now  being  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  of  the  Free  State  will  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Mr.  Henning's  book,  and  improve  their  flocks 
and  their  pasturage  by  the  use  of  "  stone  poles." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Having  once  more  found  myself  at  an  English  hotel,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  opportunities  to  replenish  my  starving  inner- 
man,  and,  to  my  utter  surprise  and  annoyance,  discovered  that 
I  was  once  more  doomed  to  a  whole  night's  ride  with  the 
unfortunate  man  that  I  described  in  my  first  yotiings,  who 
drove  me  from  Bethlehem,  and  who,  in  being  taken  hold  of 
by  the  spirits  of  Old  England,  upset  the  cart,  and  very 
nearly  ended  the  existence  of  the  World's  Boon.  However, 
as  nothing  would  alter  the  annoyance,  and  as  complaining 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  of  no  avail,  after  giving  this 
Brad-On,  while  sober,  to  understand  the  importance  of  his 
human  freight,  which  had  to  be  delivered  in  safety  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  if  the  world  was  to  know  of  its  material  Saviour,  I 
once  more,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  with  a  bitter  cold 
wind  blowing  as  from  a  huge  funnel,  strong  enough  to 
destroy  one  while  passing  it  out,  during  a  whole  night, 
mounted  the  cart  in  fear  and  trembling,  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  bnt  of  all  who  were  interested  in  my  future  public 
mission.  The  well  supplied  team  of  one  Welch,  of  Natal 
defied  competition.  It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  run  over  the 
ground  in  one  of  his  carts  ;  hut  the  skeleton  team  of  a 
Brad-On,  that  could  not,  or  would  not  be  allowed  to  rpn 
with  a  gooi  cart,  with  a  team  of  good  horses  at  every  stage, 
was  most  wretched.  I  know  people  may  smile  at  my  desire 
for  the  absence  of  Railways  in  the  Free  State,  and  for  the 
hope  of  an  angelic  team  to  draw  a  chariot,  with  all  the  latest 
improvements,  made  by  a  Vulcan,  to  carry  a  Boon  on  his  way  ; 
but,  seeing  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  at  various  times,  it 
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should  be  compulsory  that  something  decent'and  comfortable 
should  be  provided  and  arranged  for.  I  was  fortunate  in 
avoiding  the  rain,  although  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  we 
had  to  cover  up  with  blankets,  risking  whether  under  that 
cover  we  should  be  turned  out  in  our  blankets.  Thanks 
to  his  adhesion  to  a  **  blue  ribbon/'  Brad-On  passed  the 
fearful  spot  where  he  delivered  me  as  a  total  wreck  the  year 
before,  and  as  no  spirits,  in  an  ancient  attitude  took 
possession  of  him,  he  finally,  as  requested,  delivered  me  in 
safety  at  Bethlehem,  the  Judea  of  all  Dutchmen.  While 
journeying  on  the  stage,  I  was  fortunate  in  coming  into 
contact  with  an  eye-witness  of  the  unfortunate  Majuba  Hill 
fight,  which,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  English,  has 
made  the  name  of  Englishmen  stink  in  the  land,  until  it  is 
wiped  out  by  some  unfortunate  necessity  for  the  English  to 
be  called  in  to  settle  the  internal  native  difl^culty.  At  the 
present  time  all  may  appear  quiet  and  well,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Transvaal  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  800,000  raw  Kaffirs  in  the  future  ;  then,  and 
only  then,  will  they  miss  and  cry  over  their  meanness  in 
getting  rid  of  the  English  by  such  dirty  shuffling-off  of  their 
liabilities  and  responsibilities.  In  the  meantime,  we,  the 
English,  must  put  up  with  the  outrages  heaped  upon  us 
through  the  folly,  idiotcy  and  mis-management  of  the  leaders 
in  Natal — as  was  fully  anticipated  from  all  I  had  heard  from 
others.  It  was  a  defeat  entirely  due  to  want  of  ability  on 
the  part  of  Colley,  and  the  want  of  obedience  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolboy  oflicers  of  the  army  at  that  particular 
spot.  The  file  without  the  rank  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
— but  the  fact  that  Colley  had  treated  his  enemy  with  con- 
tempt, and  then,  worse  still,  not  examinmg  his  weak  points, 
and  the  neglect  of  taking  up  the  Gatling  Gun,  because  the 
English  could  not  secure  two  mules  to  carry  it  up,  was 
outrageous  enough,  but  not  the  worst.  Thus,  the  whole  posi- 
tion was  virtually  unguarded,  enabling  the  Boers  in  single 
file  to  march  up  a  rain-gutter,  until  a  sufficient  numl>er 
of  them  was  at  the  top,  to  hurl  the  badly-officered  British 
soldier  with  his  full  supply  of  ammunition,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  their  silly  leader— Colley — being  among  the 
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slain.  To  show  the  incapacity  of  this  leader  and  his  officers, 
I  have  only  to  state  that,  after  having  in  the  dark  secured  the 
hill,  they  became,  virtually,  masters  of  the  position,  from 
which,  if  ordinary  care  had  been  observed,  the  whole  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  could  not  have  removed  them.  While 
standing  on  the  top,  and  with  derision  defying  the  Boers  to 
come  up,  ignoring  the  perseverance  and  possibility,  of  the 
enemy  being  able  to  do  so,  they  ordered  no  less  than  seven 
"courses"  to  be  served  up,  and  when  remonstrated  wilh  by  the 
cook  on  account  of  the  difficulty  from  want  of  fuel,  the  young 
officer  simply  replied  in  a  mnchcUant  tone,  that  * 'seven  courses** 
was  the .  order,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  the  men  was 
accomplished,  and  then  champagne  ad  libitum  simply  deprived 
them  of  all  brains.  No  wonder  that  defeat  followed  up  so 
often  to  our  soldiers  in  Africa,  during  the  time  before,  and  at 
that  period.  It  is  no  use  anyone  trying  hard  to  white- wash 
Colley  or  his  officers  of  that  day.  They  were  drunken  leaders 
who  could  see  no  danger  or  disaster  from  enemies  who  were 
both  good  shots  and  desperate  men,  and  who,  knowing  the 
Hill,  saw  the  possibility  of  taking  the  position;  and  afterwards 
were  simply  astonished  at  their  unexpected,  yet  hoped-for 
success. 

The  whole  particulars  prove  most  distinctly  that  the  occu- 
pying force  was  simply  flushed  with  false  pride,  that  having 
without  opposition,  mounted  the  top,  they  became  simply  de- 
moralised afterwards ;  and  when  once  the  officers  were 
incapable,  the  whole  force  became  unmanageable ;  and 
England's  honour  and  prestige  lost  in  Africa  for  ever,  thanks 
to  the  champagne  bottle,  and  the  want  of  brains.  The  army 
like  many  of  the  other  services  of  the  State  is  puffed  up  with 
conceit,  and  fancies  that,  like  the  old  Romans,  they  have  but 
to  arrive,  see,  and  conquer.  When  we  have  as  officers  of  our 
army,  men  who  feel  that  the  nation's  honour,  as  well  as  their 
own,  is  at  stake  ;  then  in  a  true,  national  sense,  defeat  would 
be  so  rare,  that  the  name  of  an  Englishman  would  be  loved  as 
well  as  feared  the  wide  world  over.  England  was  most  un- 
fortunate in  her  leaders  in  the  Zulu  campaign;  none  but  a  fool 
like  Lord  Chelmsford  would  have  ignored  the  warning  given 
him  by  Major  Londsdale ;  none  but  an  arrant  ass  of  a  Colley 
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would  liave  led  to  defeat  so  often,  success  being:  always  at  com- 
mand. We,  the  English  dwellers  of  South  Africa,  are  now 
neither  loved  nor  feared,  but  are  by  such  folly,  held  in  contempt 
by  Boer,  bastard,  bushman  and  Kaffir.  The  whole  madness  that 
led  to  the  success  of  the  Boers,  was  an  accidental  one.  The 
sudden  death  of  a  young  Dutchman — the  beloved  one  of 
their  party — fired  a  number  of  young  Dutchmen  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  by  chance  they  found  the  water-donga 
leading  round  the  mountain,  and  one  after  another  they 
climbed  up,  and,  hidden  by  the  stones,  they  advanced,  all 
unknown  to  the  revellers  on  the  top,  until  a  number  were 
ready  to  spring  over  the  edge,  which  was  quickly  done.  No 
sooner  did  the  soldiers  see  them,  than,  for  want  of  shelter 
and  pluck,  they  bolted  from  the  little  army  of  deer-stalkers, 
and  the  sun  went  down  on  a  day  of  shame  to  England's 
name. 

Joubert,  the  commander,  never  gave  the  order  to  attack 
the  mountain,  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  on  the  top  had  almost 
broken  his  heart ;  but  with  the  sudden  instinct  of  help  being 
needed  for  the  men  climbing  upwards,  he  ordered  up  men  to 
their  support,  fearing  defeat  all  the  while,  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, they  found  themselves  on  the  top.  Although  possessing 
plenty  of  ammunition,  our  soldiers  were  but  as  standing 
targets  to  the  Boers,  and  they,  with  all  haste  rushed  towards 
the  bottom,  which  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  Boer  guns* 
never  reached  to  tell  the  tale  ;  but  the  survivors,  with  bitter- 
ness at  their  hearts,  as  in  the  Zulu  campaign,  cursed  the 
want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  in  command.  This 
disaster  led  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  for  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  against  the  West 
Indian  Laayon's  administration,  and  other  officials,  who,  in 
the  form  of  living  at  large  like  maniacs,  treated  the  Boers  so 
superciliously.  The  Boers,  who  felt  so  indignant  at  their  not 
being  treated  as  white  men,  hastily  gathered  themselves 
together,  risking  their  all  to  show  that  they  were  not 
disj^osed  to  pay  taxes  twice  over.  When  the  error  had  been 
made  apparent  they  were  still  charged  with  the  expenses  of 
collection,  as  in  the  case  of  Besuidenhout ;  but  these  men 
would  not  surrender  what  they  considered  their  right  to  a 
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voice  in  the  Government,  if  they  had  to  be  taxed  for  its 
support ;  and  if  there  had  been  but  justice  dealt  out  to  all, 
and  promises  kept  when  the  annexation  was  made,  all  would 
have  maintained  that  the  English  should  be  like  the  old 
Romans,  once  having  planted  their  flag,  nothing  should  be 
done  to  imperil  its  standing.  The  prospect  of  white  man  to 
white  man,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  presence  of 
the  black  man — the  present  common  enemy  of  Boer  and 
English,  made  blood-guiltiness  so  apparent,  that  in  deference 
to  the  appeal  of  President  Brand,  the  slaughter  was  stopped, 
and  a  kind  of  peace  made,  which  will  have  to  be  altered,  if 
Boer  and  English  are  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
aborigines.  The  whole  conditions  affecting  black  and  white 
must  undergo  a  total  alteration.  Somewhere  in  my  previous 
chapters,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  this,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Boers  and  Englishmen  of  South  Africa,  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  all.  The  Boer  and  Dutchman 
will  yet  regret  the  separation  of  England  from  their  internal 
councils,  and  future  generations  will  curse  most  bitterly 
the  folly  of  the  time  when  Dutchmen  presented  rifles  to 
each  other,  and  through  the  folly  of  their  leaders  agreed  to 
part  company  for  the  civilisation  and  development  of  the 
Transvaal.  A  few  years,  and  sword,  bullet,  and  assegai, 
famine  and  pestilence  will  cover  the  land  as  a  shroud,  and 
then  with  an  empty  exchequer,  England  will  be  deaf  to 
the  cry  of  the  Dutch  farmers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Colonies. 

DUTCH  SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  BOERS. 

At  a  reception  given  to  the  Transvaal  delegates  recently  by 
the  Patrimonium,  an  association  of  Dutch  Christian  Socialist 
**  working  men,"  Dr.  Kuyper,  the  president,  said  :  **  You  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  people  which  never  cried  *  Victory '  so 
joyfully  as  it  did  when  you  triumphed  over  the  English.  Our 
first  successes  left  us  indifferent ;  we  really  exulted  only  when 
you  chased  the  redcoats  from  the  Spitzkop.  We,  the  Dutch 
of  Holland,  are  a  very  enervated  and  insignificant  race.  We 
live  only  on  historical  souvenirs.  We  are  like  an  aristocrat 
delighting  in  the  perusal  of  his  family  parchments,  and  seated 
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before  empty  dishes,  with  his  nerves  unstrung  and  his  head 
heavy.  Our  history,  our  only  wealth,  lies  with  you,  in  you 
alone,  in  whom  we  see  our  past  revive.  You  recall  to  us  the 
sea-wanderers  of  former  times,  and  your  exploits  alone  are 
able  to  make  our  hearts  beat.  You  are  Calvinists,  as  we  are, 
but  we  have  dissensions,  even  among  Calvinists,  and  your 
arrival  makes  us  forget  I  hem.  We  may  be  annexed  by  Ger- 
many, or  the  Liberals  may  render  life  unendurable  to  us.  In 
either  case  we  shall  emigrate  in  a  body  to  the  Transvaal.  Let 
the  Holland  of  other  times  then  flourish  again  in  Southern 
Africa.  Let  the  Englishman  be  chased  from  those  countries, 
and  a  kmgdom  of  Christ  be  established  there,  called  above  all 
things,  to  bring  to  the  descendants  of  Ham  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.*' 
Dr.  Kuyper  then  presented  a  flag,  embroidered  with  the  arms 
of  the  Transvaal,  to  General  Smit,  who  had  to  swear  that 
this  flag  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
President  Kruger  observed  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had 
fought  against  the  English  at  the  Spitzkop  and  elsewhere. 

After  a  two  hours*  ride,  to  enable  our  horses  to  recover,  to 
proceed  to  Bethlehem,  we  once  more  inspanned,  and  after 
partaking  of  coflee,  we  passed  over  the  flats,  and  strange  to 
say,  reached  Bethlehem  in  time  for  breakfast.  Having  had 
breakfast,  I  went  into  the  town  to  finish  my  business,  and 
then  I  took  my  ticket  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
Bloemfontein.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that 
though  the  whole  of  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  available, 
the  postal  arrangements  compelled  the  post-cart  to  travel  at 
night  with  its  passengers.  Really  the  stupidity  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  hi^  officials  is  more  apparent  day  after  day.  It 
must  be  only  due  to  the  villainy  of  the  Hollander  men,  who 
reach  here  at  their  country's  expense,  and  who  live  sump- 
tuously every  day  at  the  public  Free  State  expense,  and  who 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  public.  A  country  subject  to  sudden 
hailstorms,  flooding  of  rivers,  and  other  unexpected  annoy- 
ances, and  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these — men  and  often 
delicate  men — and  the  more  delicate  females  and  children  to 
be  tossed  about  on  roads  that  have  toll-gates,  and  for  which 
tolls  are  paid,  but  on  which  no  expense  is  contracted ;  as 
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Chief  Justice  Reitz  experienced,  when  he  paid  his  never-to- 
be-forgotten  two  shillings  at  an  iron  house,  for  which  he  got  a 
receipt,  but  for  what  purpose,  he,  as  a  Judge,  and  perhaps 
the  future  President  of  the  Free  State,  could  form  no  idea 
what  it  would  be  spent  for;  and  in  addition  to  this  two 
shillings  outlay,  to  be  driven  by  half-coloured  natives  in  the 
dark,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  capsised,  while  the  whole  of  the 
day  unused,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  traveller,  who  must  bite 
his  thumbs  in  the  day-time,  and  keep  awake  in  the  night  for 
fear  of  sudden  death  overtaking  him  while  asleep,  and  unable 
to  help  himself  in  case  of  an  accident.  If  not  villainy  on  the 
part  of  these  public  men,  what  name  shall  we  call  it  by  ?  I 
don't  speak  of  myself  only  for  myself,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
many  miserable  travellers  who,  in  many  ways  are  compelled 
to  travel  for  business  and  health  purposes.  One  friend  whom 
I  knew,  believed  the  ride  from  Natal  killed  him  ;  certainly  he 
did  not  long  survive  it.  Every  facility  should  be  given  by  a 
Republican  Government,  but  to  compel  men  to  spend  four 
nights  in  a  cart,  and  sometimes  in  an  open  cart,  out  of  five 
days  journey  when  they  have  daylight  available,  is  cruelty, 
not  only  to  the  dumb  animals,  but  to  the  highest  of  all 
animals  likewise.  Finally,  I  had  to  submit  to  these  con- 
ditions if  I  wanted  to  get  to  the  Blooming  Fountain  City  of 
the  Free  State.  So  after  breakfast  I  retired  in  the  hope  of 
sleep,  ready  for  a  wakeful  night,  for  eighty-two  miles  to 
Winburg,  to  be  got  over  in  fifteen  hours.  With  an  utterly 
nervous  exhaustion  with  my  already  three  days  and  three 
nights  travelling,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  requested  the  landlord 
not  to  allow  me  to  be  disturbed  on  any  account,  until  the 
post- cart  started  ;  but  then  I  might  as  well  have  dropped 
down  in  pandemonium,  as  to  expect  even  from  a  royal  hotel- 
keeper  peace  and  quiet,  when  all  his  bedrooms  were  built 
in  a  larp:e  yard,  and  its  combination  and  accommodation  com- 
prised a  kraal-stable  and  cook-house,  with  full  liberty  for  any 
ass,  pigs  or  dogs  of  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble  in.  so  that 
all  can  comprehend,  that  what  with  the  neighing  of  post- 
horses,  the  bellowing  of  cattle,  the  grunting  of  pigs,  the 
screaming,  the  talking  and  laughing  of  the  gathering  of  the 
Kaffir  servants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  carpenter's  shop 
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in  full  working  order,  and  the  want  of  india-rubber  stops  to  the 
doors  and  the  loud  slamming  of  all  doors  in  the  hotel ;  waiters 
running  to  and  fro,  all  the  time  giving  orders  in  the  loudest 
voice  possible,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  simply  made  it 
impossible  for  sleep  taking  possession  of  me.  Many  and 
many  a  moment  I  longed  for  a  dose  of  opium  to  send  me  to 
rest,  and  finally  to  make  the  position  unbearable,  the  dirty 
half-dressed  Kaffir  maid  at  my  door  to  clean  up  the  room. 
With  a  growl  and  a  curse  that  all  such  arrangements  might 
cease  in  the  next  generation,  I  jumped  up,  and  requested  the 
driver  to  get  ready,  and  let  us  be  off  and  commence  the  road 
torture,  so  that  perhaps  a  Sunday  at  Winburg  might  give  me 
the  rest  denied  me  at  the  royal  hotel.  I  thoroughly  realised 
that  neither  by  day  or  night  is  it  possible  to  secure  rest  in  a 
Free  State  hotel.  In  the  day  all  kinds  of  humbugs  and 
circumstances  to  annoy  you ;  at  night,  unless  a  deep  winter 
sets  in,  innumerable  insects  to  tease,  bite,  and  suck  your  life's- 
blood  from  you,  keeping  you  awake  all  night,  and  all  can 
understand  why  I  speak  so  bitterly  of  the  miserable  con- 
ditions arranged  for  by  our  imbecile  legislators  and 
contractors. 

Here  I  met  a  merchant,  a  dyer  of  a  Morgan,  by  the  down- 
cart,  who  had  passed  a  whole  night  in  the  wet,  and  to  add  to 
my  annoyance,  informed  me  that  the  man  who  had  stolen  my 
horse,  as  I  have  described  in  my  Ugal  chapters  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Free  State  History^  was,  to  use  a  Colonial 
phrase,  going  for  me  for  a  thousand  pounds  damages.  This 
was  not  calculated  to  make  me  feel  more  happy  or  contented. 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  amount,  he  need  not  have  been 
particular  to  a  *'  nought  *'  or  two.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  made  it  10,000  or  100,000,  which  was  as  likely  to  be 
got  as  the  other ;  but  he  was  striving,  like  all,  to  stab  me, 
and,  if  possible,  ruin  me,  for  the  sake  of  crushing  out  a 
Reformer,  one  who  would  not  budge  an  inch  from  any  of  his 
material  statements.  Another  law-suit,  with  costs  and 
damages,  was  a  pleasant  look-out ;  and  in  my  then  mood  I 
could  understand  the  indignation  of  men  of  the  past,  who, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  wrath,  were  supposed  to  be  mad.  I 
had  striven  for  years  to  do  no  harm  to  anyone,  and  struggled 
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to  do  myself  some  good,  and  the  prospect  was  before  me,  as  I 
had  experienced  prior  to  this  date,  of  losing,  if  not  all,  the 
best  part  of  my  savings,  proving,  but  too  well,  the  best-laid 
schemes  of  men,  as  well  as  mice,  will  go  away.  Still,  the 
hope  of  some  day  meeting  my  old  English  sympathisers  kept 
my  heart  up,  and  I  at  last  roused  myself  with  a  determination 
to  do  or  die,  and  be  true  to  the  last,  whether  all  went  for  or 
against  me.  They  could  not  rob  me  of  my  good  name,  or 
my  individuality  ;  so,  with  a  bound,  I  at  once  dressed  myself, 
and  bade  my  Job's  comforter  good  day,  and  mounted  the  open 
cart,  praying  for  fine  weather,  and  a  kind  of  oblivion  for  the 
next  fourteen  hours*  ride  before  me  ;  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  I  bade  adieu  to  Bethlehem — the  little  Jerusalem  of  the 
Dutch — as  I  hope  for  the  last  time. 

At  this  stage  I  was  accompanied  by  a  traveller  who,  from 
his  connection,  put  on  certain  airs,  and  who  finally  admitted 
he  was  a  near  relation  to  that  unfortunate  Ueutenant  Brand, 
who  in  the  Jamaica  rising,  for  some  bitter  reason,  took 
possession  of  many  of  the  natives,  and  one  oflF-coloured  man 
Gordon,  and  taking  them  out  of  a  district  where  martial  law 
was  not  proclaimed,  into  a  district  where  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed, found  them  guilty  of  sedition,  and,  without  delay, 
shot  them — a  most  unwarrantable  and  tyrannical  act,  for 
which  he  and  Governor  Eyre  ought  to  have  been  shot  for 
their  official  irregularity.  It  was  a  most  brutal  act  on  the 
part  of  all.'  concerned,  and  can  never  redound  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  name ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  we  find  men  glorying  in  the  knowledge  of  such 
acquaintances,  and  finding  themselves  of  a  near  rela- 
tionship to  such  professional  blood-spillers,  and  to  make  the 
matter  more  outrageous,  this  Brand,  as  commander  of  the 
Bittern,  was  assisting  at  Alexandria.  For  a  nation  to  be 
respected  for  its  high  sense  of  right  under  all  conditions  and 
excitements,  no  illegality  should  ever  be  allowed,  and  any 
officer  should  be  dismissed  from  England's  service  who  shows 
a  disregard  for  the  honour  of  old  England.  With  a  bitter 
wind  right  in  our  teeth,  we  left  Bethlehem  for  Winburg,  and 
all  night  through  we  were  regaled  with  too  much  Free  State 
for  the  quantity  of  grit  and  dust  we  had  to  swallow,  and  rub 
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out  of  our  eyes  and  nostrils,  was  truly  horrible.  Fortunately 
we  escaped  the  heavy  rain,  a  most  lucky  miss  for  me  in  my 
present  danger  of  catching  rheumatics,  and  to  show  the 
difference  in  climate,  I  would  have  been  glad  in  Durban  to 
have  freed  myself  from  everything,  but  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  I  did  not  find  my  four  shirts,  two  pairs  of  in- 
vestments, two  coats,  mackintosh,  and  a  very  heavy  rug 
warm  enough.  Of  course  this  sort  of  arrangement  is  nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  it.  Personally,  I  would  take  a  long 
while  to  get  used  to  such  a  climate,  and  in  getting  used  to 
it,  I  should  die  under  the  infliction,  if  often  repeated.  To 
give  my  English  readers  an  idea  of  our  travelling,  our  sixty 
miles  took  us  twelve  hours  to  travel,  all  through  a  very  dark 
night,  and  the  losing  of  our  way  in  the  reckoning,  a  distance 
that  in  England  would  have  been  done  in  one  hour  and  a  half. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  white  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  road  to  lose  himself,  and  to  get  benighted,  but  as  a 
rule  the  Cape  Town  drivers  rarely  do  ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
dark  races  are  clear  in  their  vision,  and  their  dark  eyes 
stronger  to  stand  the  great  heat  of  South  Africa.  During  the 
night  we  passed  the  Sand-Krantz,  and  found  a  Bloemfontein 
lady  in  distress,  caused  through  the  wandering  away  from 
home  of  her  oxen  she  had  to  take  to  the  town.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  them  at  Sand  River,  and  to  send  her 
word  from  Senekal  their  whereabouts,  and  thus  a  Boon  was 
able  to  help  a  Wall- Duck  on  her  way  again  with  rejoicing 
that  a  Boon  had  met  her  on  the  path.  This  losing  of  cattle 
is  a  common  occurrence  to  travellers  by  ox-wagon  ;  many  a 
horse  and  ox  has  wandered  away  for  days,  giving  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  causing  detention  on  the  way,  sometimes  for 
weeks,  and  even  loss  of  cattle  for  months,  and  sometimes  for 
ever. 

Crossing  the  Sand  River  a  flood  of  historic  facts  came  to 
my  memory  here,  connecting  the  serious  blunders  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Dutch  people  by  the  English  officials,  which,  in 
giving  up  the  white  man,  apart  from  English  control,  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  th«  black  man,  has  led  to  so  many  blunders 
since  that  time,  culminating  in  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes 
— the  late  Transvaal  war,  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
English  name. 
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While  advocating  the  fullest  local  government  in  all  our 
arrangements  in  the  future  Confederated  States,  I  feel,  more 
or  less,  that  Bloemfontein,  like  Winburg,  will  gradually  lose 
its  Capital-like  appearance,  unless  the  future"  should  make 
Bloemfontein  the  centre  of  the  Confederated  States ;  but  to 
make  this  possible  a  plan  must  be  made  for  making  the  city 
attractive  to  ordinary  travellers  and  dwellers.  Some  argue 
that  America  would  never  have  been  what  she  is  but  for  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  possibly  might  not ;  but 
in  much  she  would  have  been  better  as  a  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  true  history  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  that 
separation  has  yet  to  be  written  and  understood.  My 
lecture  on  the  causes  of  the  fall,  rise,  and  future  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  will  explain  my 
confederation  views. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  Sand  River  we  came  across 
the  strayed  cattle,  and  thinking  to  help  the  benighted  Wall- 
Duck,  I  did  my  best  to  interest  some  natives  in  the  matter, 
and  thus  my  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  a  state  of 
things  I  had  often  experienced,  and  which  was  well-known  to 
all  men  who  dwell  in  these  parts.  I  requested  a  Kaffir  to 
drive  the  oxen  to  the  lady  to  allay  her  anxiety,  and  help  her 
upon  the  road.  Like  most  young  Dutchmen,  who  cannot  cross 
the  road  without  their  horses,  this  man  would  not  move  un- 
less he  could  go  and  fetch  his  horse  to  travel  upon  for  a  few 
miles,  although  I  oflfered  four  shillings  for  two  hours  work. 
Now,  while  he  would  be  fetching  the  horse  the  oxen  would 
be  wandering  further  away,  perhaps  into  the  growing  crops 
of  the  farmers,  and  finally  into  the  pound,  for  it  is  compulsory 
on  all  farmers  to  send  all  cattle  found  straying  to  the  pound 
of  the  district,  so  that  stock-losers  find  their  cattle  readily  ; 
therefore  it  was  important  that  he  should  start  at  once,  and 
drive  them  back  to  the  owner,  but  no,  such  was  the  laziness 
of  the  man,  that  not  even  for  the  sum  named  would  he  give 
notice  to  this  lady,  so  that  in  another  way  I  had  to  acquaint 
the  owner  of  the  whereabouts  of  her  cattle.  Now  this  is  no 
isolated  case,  for  so  long  as  the  native  races  can  get  milk  and 
mealies  or  steal  from  the  white  man,  they  will  not  work.  Now 
all  these  facts  must  lead  to  some  alteration,  which  may  need 
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the  powers  of  a  strong  Government  to  bring  about.  The 
farmer,  if  he  would  not  lose  all  his  stock  and  crops,  cannot 
afford  to  leave  the  homestead.  The  conditions  of  existence 
on  a  farm  for  pasturing  cattle,  which  this  up-land  country  is 
only  fit  for,  will  not  admit  of  his  absence,  or  he  would  soon 
have  to  mourn  with  Job,  that  the  robbers  had  come  down 
and  taken  all  his  cattle,  his  wives  and  families  all  away,  and 
he  alone  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  farmers  in  this  district  are 
well  off — widely  scattered.  A  Dutchman  feels  miserable  if  he 
can  see  another  farmer's  land  ;  it  is  a  mania  with  all  African- 
ders to  have  large  farms,  the  buying  of  which  often  ruins 
them. 

As  day  broke,  it  was  painful  to  view  the  ground,  and  the 
absence  of  grass,  and  I  wondered  how  the  cattle  lived.  That 
a  great  many  did  not,  was  evident  from  the  numbers  I  met  on 
the  path  and  in  the  grass  that  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but 
this  could  be  soon  got  over  if  the  farmer  could  depend  upon  the 
black  man  giving  honest  toil  for  fair  pay,  and  when  I  say  fair 
pay  I  mean  all  must  give  fair  pay  for  honest  labour,  in  return 
for  fair  pay  for  a  fair  equivalent,  under  all  conditions. 

In  my  **  Huw  to  Colonise  South  Africa,  and  by  Whom,"  I 
have  fully  shown  the  impossibility  of  a  conquering  race  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  natives  unless  a  constant  stream  of 
emigration  from  the  mother-country  regularly  occupies  the 
new  ground,  and,  if  necessary,  the  strong  arm  with  troops  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  invasion  or  disturbance  at  all 
times.  The  climate  of  the  tropics  at  all  periods  tends  to 
reduce  the  stamina  and  weaken  the  blood,  and,  therefore, 
fresh  supplies  from  the  parent  stock  is  a  necessity.  Experience 
proves  this  to  all  that  will  notice  the  facts,  in  all  our  colonies, 
not  even  America  excepted,  with  all  its  immense  natural  and 
mineral  advantages.  America  will  never  have  a  genuine 
American  white  people  to  keep  her  constantly  ahead  ;  she 
will  always  need  large  drafts  of  Europeans  to  keep  up  and 
to  allow  for  the  constant  climatic  wear  and  tear,  destroying 
her — as  she  calls  it — national  life.  The  same  applies  to 
South  Africa  in  an  intensified  form ;  also  to  all  England's 
colonies,  and  that  alone  means  a  proper  settlement  of  the 
confederation  of  the  colonies  to  the  old  country.    The  con- 
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stant  dwelling  in  all  our  tropical  climates,  makes  the  blood 
weaker,  the  tissues  thinner,  and  destroys  the  adipose  matter 
of  the  human  system,  and  in  so  doing,  destroys  the  possibility 
of  the  outcome  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  second  and 
third  generations  being  able  to  work  on  the  soil.  Take 
for  instance  the  Yankee  proper,  and  the  corn-stalks  of  Austra- 
lia. They  are,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  only  fit  to  be 
overseers  of  the  native  labour.  It  is  the  future  that  will  show 
this  more  forcibly  when  the  supply  of  foreign  blood  falls 
oflF — and  this  explains  what  to  many  is  a  mystery,  why  our 
youth  of  both  sexes  have  all  lost  the  "  go  *'  in  them  in 
South  Africa,  compared  to  their  fathers,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  fathers  to  get  their  sons  to  take  that  interest 
in  the  soil  so  necessary  to  keep  the  political  fabric  of 
our  colonies  together  in  the  future.  As  a  rule  the  children 
are  as  wild  as  hawks  if  in  the  country ;  in  the  towns  indolent, 
lazy,  and  indifferent.  No  wonder  that  the  country  does  not 
progress  as  it  should.  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  "  is 
the  colonial  motto,  in  practice  if  not  advocated  ;  but  this  I 
have  fully  explained  in  my  **  How  to  Colonise  South  Africa, 
and  by  Whom,'*  and  which  alone  solves  the  question  for  the 
future.  The  severance  of  the  Free  State  from  the  British 
connection  was,  and  is  admitted  by  all  intelligent  Dutchmen 
uninfluenced  by  the  imported  Hollander,  German  and  Jew,  to 
have  been  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  past,  and  they  often  in 
their  hearts  wish  that  a  reunion  could  be  brought  about,  and 
but  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  would  advocate  the 
resumption  over  all  lands  by  the  British,  independent  of  the 
Hollanders,  Germans,  and  Jews  as  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
Colony  and  State ;  for,  it  is  admitted,  that  some  have  pros- 
pered under  the  British  flag,  and  although  it  may  appear  an 
exaggeration,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for  do  we  not  see 
English-speaking  nations  on  the  American  Continent  seeking 
English  forms  of  government  and  support  ?  A  proper  settle- 
ment of  outside  and  inside  protection  will  be  the  greatest 
and  grandest  sight  yet  to  come.  A  protecting  arm  without  a 
controlling  one  will  meet  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  all, 
of  whatever  nationality ;  for  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  the  English  system  of  national  and  local 
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government  offers  the  greatest  security  for  life  and  property, 
and,  honestly  carried  out,  will  attract  the  Colonies  in  one 
grand  amalgamation  and  cohesion  to  Great  Britain,  which  is 
destined  to  control  the  best  interests  of  the  world.  This  was 
even  admitted  in  a  lecture  by  the  Moses  of  the  Express,  who, 
with  all  the  impudence  of  his  fathers,  claimed  England  as  his 
nationality  because  he  was  accidentally  born  under  the 
British  flag.  No,  don't,  don't  do  it  again,  Moses  ;  we  have 
had  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  your  kind  out  of 
Arabia.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  go  back  to  Palestine  with 
all  express  speed  before  you  get  your  quittance  from  your  past 
victims  of  Black- lock  and  other  blackleg  antecedents.  The 
loss  of  America,  as  part  of  the  whole,  was  the  outcome  of 
the  greatest  folly  of  the  time  of  the  madman,  George  the 
Third,  and  his  imbeciles,  who  as  foreigners  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  people  of  England.  O,  my  countrymen,  when 
shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  these  feudal  lords,  German  and 
other  impostors,  who  are  eating  up  the  heart  of  our  mighty 
England,  and,  not  content  with  all  they  have,  are  plundering 
from  the  English,  and  must  now  spread  themselves  over 
the  land  in  all  our  Colonies,  ? 

But  what  can  we  think  or  hope  of  those  that  adore  the 
Hanoverian  princes,  and  deem  it  an  honour  to  feed  and  fatten 
German  drones  and  dunces  ?  O,  why  does  old  England 
submit  to  such  open-faced  trickery  in  making  the  sons  and 
relatives  of  her  Majesty  walking  exhibitions  for  contempt  as 
public  paupers,  who  have  the  meaness  to  take  the  pay,  to 
covet  the  honours,  and,  like  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  to  keep 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  battle,  as  lately  witnessed  in 
Egypt  ?  And  yet  motley  crews  of  fools  shout  **  hurrah  "  when 
this  valiant  Hanoverian  returns  from  his  "  baptism  of  fire  " 
miraculously  given  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

What  are  the  meaDa  for  growiDg  rioh  and  great  ? 
Who  are  the  men  whom  honest  people  hate? 
Who  are  the  folks  that  si  jlj  win  the  plaoe 
By  constant  pushing  in  this  eager  race  P 
Who  will  the  rulers  be  in  futnre  years, 
Toor  ooontry  gentlemen,  yonr  Hoose  of  Peers  ? 
8hall  I,  long  severed  from  mj  native  shore 
Not  name  the  hideous  &ots  whioh  I  deplore,    * 
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Or  tell  the  reason  why  a  growing  band 

Of  English  hearts  abjnre  their  Fatherland  ? 

The  sharp  Italian  and  the  scheming  Greek 

Seek  England's  shores  and  with  good  reason  seek ; 

Inclade  each  form  of  traflSc  in  their  range, 

And  make  a  Babel  npon  each  Exchange  : 

Tnrn  where  yon  may  the  foreigner  yon  meet, 

A  German  bond  howls  ont  in  every  street, 

Hither  from  Hamkorg,  Frankfort,  Riga,  Kiel, 

Srom  Smyrna,  Scio,  Athens,  thonsands  steal, 

Friends  to  themselves,  foes  to  the  Commonweal. 

Each  ooontry  nnder  Heaven  transports  its  hordes, 

Oar  servants  now  and  presently  onr  lords. 

Each  with  his  native  brass  wins  British  gold. 

Who  are  these  strangers,  treacheroos  and  bold  ? 

The  miser's  creed  is  nil  the  creed  they  bold  ; 

If  Heaven  were  woi*th  their  pains  or  did  it  pay, 

Tbrongh  Heaven  itself  these  men  wonld  force  their  way; 

Bat  what  is  germane  to  their  noble  aims 

The  greedy  Gnelphs,  protect  them,  pnflf  their  claims. 

Shall  these  impostors  take  oar  workmen's  place. 

These  men  with  hideoos  names,  of  loathsome  race. 

Who  ten  years  since,  lie  fore  they  made  a  noise, 

Came  here  with  Hamburg  sherry,  hemp  and  toys  ? 

Is  it  no  matter  that  sach  stock  as  oars 

Has  been  the  scarce  of  all  this  coantry's  powers. 

Has  laid  the  broad  foandation  of  the  State, 

Built  up  the  nation  and  made  Eiiglaod  great ; 

That  now,  like  vultares  scenting  oat  a  prey, 

These  supplo  tradesmen  hustle  us  away  ? 

Give  them  their  way  in  every  English  place, 

The  rarest  sight  will  be  an  English  face  ; 

Give  German  rogues  their  way,  and  ocean  o*or, 

Self-banishoJ,  we  must  seek  another  shore, 

Where  for  some  time  these  brutes  rapacious,  grim. 

These  sharp-  beaked  cormorants  will  not  follow  him. 

If  the  spirits  of  our  early  kings,  princes,  and  warriors  ever 
wander  near  Windsor  Castle,  how  they  must  groan  in  bitter 
anguish  on  beholding  the  Hanoverian  vultures,  and  curse  the 
hour  that  gave  to  the  world  such  monstrosities  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  vast  prowess  and  genius  of  that  heroism  which 
helped  to  make  England  a  name  among  the  nations  for  all 
time. 

Had  there  but  been  an  honest  system  carried  out  in 
America,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  America 
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and  of  England,  at  the  time  when  they  were  proud  to  call 
themselves  Englishmen,  the  mineral  wealth  of  America  would 
have  been  a  source  worked  on  behalf  of  the  English  nation, 
that  would  have  enabled  the  English  to  have  made  all  nations 
proud  of  living  under  our  Standard,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
repaid  the  English  people  for  the  original  outlay.  All  lands 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Commonwealth  should  be  open  to 
all  comers,  so  far  as  the  top  surface  is  available,  but  all 
minerals  should  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth, 
then  Englishmen  would  feel  willing  to  spend  the  millions 
needed  for  a  navy,  and  to  pay  even  millions  for  the  two 
services  to  uphold  all  the  rightful  conditions  of  the  colonists. 
When  one  remembers  all  that  has  been  spent  to  protect  the 
colonies,  and  will  yet  have  to  be  spent,  it  is  something  out- 
rageous that  the  '^minerals  should  be  given  to  speculators  to 
procure  out  of  the  labour  of  the  workers  a  fund  that  enables 
them  to  live  without  labour.  No  finer  condition  could  be 
made  than  that  of  giving  all  lands  up  to  be  used  by  all  who 
need,  and  the  Government  to  utilise  the  underground  wealth 
for  its  general  purposes  of  defence  and  improvement.  How- 
ever, I  will  more  fully  explain  all  this  when  I  complete  my 
•*  National  Debt  History,'*  with  the  times  of  America  during 
its  War  of  Independance  against,  not  the  English  people,  but 
against  the  Hanoverian  plunderers  and  blunderers  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  time  of  crime  against  the  people  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  America  and  other  portions  of  the 
globe. 

So  far  as  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Free  State  is  con- 
cerned, that  and  many  other  matters,  I  will  explain  in  my 
last  chapters  of  the  History  of  the  Free  State  Government 
and  its  Bastard  Republicanism,  with  its  Official  and  other 
follies,  which  I  am  certain  will  astonish  the  readers  of  that 
country,  also  the  dwellers  of  England  and  elsewhere. 

During  the  night  I  passed  on  my  right  the  celebrated 
Laker's  Kraal  Diamond  Fields,  the  last  speculative  effort  of 
the  Jews.  Owned  by  a  Jew,  who  by  concession  had  Jewed  a 
Boer  out  of  it,  in  trading  on  the  usual  cent,  per  cent.  st3'le, 
it  was  conceived  as  a  master-stroke  by  another  Lev — us — 
see — her  of  the  capital,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Abramic 
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Order  of  the  Hebrews  in  Bloemfontein,  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  the  most  successful  manipulator  of  the  Boers. 
So  said  his  aged  father-in-law  ;  and,  as  witness  the  number 
of  farms  in  his  name,  and  who  having  made  a  few  thousands 
by  trading  and  in  various  diamond  speculations,  in  which  I 
am  pleased  to  know  at  last  he  overreached  himself,  and  lost 
it  all.  This  one,  with  the  assistance  of  a  right-hand  Bow — 
man,  and  the  All — Her — Lick — It,  of  the  celebrated  Fire- 
King  Abraham  and  the  ever- to-be-had  help  of  a  Pinch — Us 
and  Levy-  Sure,  of  brandy-smuggling  and  gun-running 
notoriety  into  Basutoland,  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Government,  and  the  land  surveyor  Bow — Wow -— Man  all 
combined  in  a  financial  ring  to  bamboozle  and  plunder  the 
Softlings  of  Bloemfontein.  The  prospectus  and  circular  was 
most  glowing,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  Boers  and  others 
believe  that  they  had  another  future  for  the  Free  State. 
The  usual  salting  was  adopted  by  the  illicits  of  Kimberley, 
and  stones  time  after  time  dropped  before  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Jews,  who  swore  by  their  God  Jehovah  they  had  picked 
the  same  up.  This  swindling  gang  for  two  months  drew 
ten  shillings  a  month  license-money,  and  the  fees  for  making 
up  in  a  chess-like  shape  the  so-called  Diamond  Land  Lots, 
the  proceeds  of  which  enabled  the  chess-land  maker  to  visit 
the  English  Jews  or  exploiters  in  Houndsditch,  to  secure 
lessons  in  a  future  **  spec,"  or  to  sell  laiid  and  farms  as  here 
described. 

The  Natal  Mncury  has  been  shown  a  parchment  deed  of 
conveyance  of  what  purports  to  be  the  subdivision  of  a  farm 
containing  about  1,400  acres,  in  the  district  of  Waterberg, 
Transvaal,  British  South  Africa,  dated  1880,  the  unfortu- 
nate buyer  of  which  has  been  unable  to  fmd  his  land,  although 
the  seller  pocketed  two  hundred  and  twenty  golden  sove- 
reigns, that  being  the  purchase  price.  The  documents  are 
most  elaborate— got  up  in  the  usual  style  of  English  law 
instruments— prepared  by  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  a  city  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Dublin.  The  declarations  of  sale  and 
purchase  are  endorsed  **  V.  R.,"  with  the  royal  coat  of  arms ; 
that  of  the  purchaser  is  signed  and  declared  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  at  the  Mansion  House.    The  deed  con- 
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tains  a  diagram  showing  a  house,  roads,  and  streams,  but  no 
sur%'eyor*s  name,  showing  it  to  be  what  it  was — one  of  those 
unsurveyed  lots  that  only  exist  on  paper. 

We  give  prominence  to  this  transaction  as  a  warning  to 
investors  not  to  be  misled  by  florid  and  imposing  title-deeds 
which,  as  in  this  case,  may  be  perfectly  worthless.  As  if  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  the  deed  in  question  recites  "  together 
with  all  buildings,  barns,  stables  and  offices,  yards,  gardens, 
commons,  trees,  fences,  hedges,  ditches,  ways,  waters,  water- 
courses, with  all  mines,  ro3'alties,**  &c.  A  more  deliberately 
concocted  piece  of  apparently  fraudulent  deception  has  never 
been  brought  under  our  notice. 

During  the  two  months,  the  illicit  Jews  finding  that  there 
were  no  up-prices  to  tempt  them  to  continue  the  fraud,  and 
the  distance  being  so  great  from  Kimberley  to  Laker's  Kraal, 
ceased  to  drop  down  the  little  and  big  stones  they  bought  of 
the  Kaffirs  and  overseers,  and  thus  it  was  that  young  Israel 
was  caught  with  the  black  bag,  just  outside  Kimberley,  with 
his  eight  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  uncut  stones,  while  on 
his  way  to  Houndsditch — truly  a  ditch  of  human  hounds. 
Fortunately  he  was  caught  with  a  large  number  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  and  they  are  all  now  hard  at  play  at  Cape 
Town  convict  station. 

Having  pocketed  the  claim-money  for  two  months,  they, 
fearing  that  with  no  funds  they  would  soon  be  exposed, 
intimated  that  the  licence-money  need  not  be  paid  any  more, 
until  they  tried  with  machinery  how  they  might  still  take  the 
public  in.  Mr.  Fry  and  his  detectives  being  one  too  many 
for  them,  they  not  being  able  to  dig  and  drop  a  few  more 
stones  in,  so  as  to  sell  with  a  big  up-price,  have  never  since 
made  a  sign  that  they  had  even  ordered  the  machinery,  much 
less  tested  the  mine  as  an  honest  outcome  of  labour ;  and  as  it 
served  as  a  cover  to  their  brother  Jews  not  beinp^  able  to  find 
the  means  for  what  they  knew  to  be  a  take-in,  no  further 
action  was  taken,  and  the  money  never  returned.  Of  this 
bare-faced  swindle  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  President, 
under  whose  very  nose  the  fraud  was  committed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  chance  for  another  diamond 
mine  :  the  price  now  is  not  remunerative,  and  for  more  to  be 
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found  would  ruin  Kiniberley,  so  that  if  there  were  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  stones,  the  selling  price  is  not  great  enough  to 
pay  for  the  unearthing  of  them.  It  is  due  to  the  energy  of 
the  detectives  of  Kimbeney  that  such  swindles  as  those  at 
Oliphants  Fontein,  Swarts  Dam  (some  damn  Swarts),  Koify- 
fontein,  and  other  so-called  mines  have  collapsed  entirely, 
and  since  the  big  off-coloured  stone  found  a  resting-place 
after  its  risky  journey  from  Kimberley  to  Jagersfontein, 
no  special  find,  so  called,  has  appeared  to  astonish  the 
world.  The  men  who,  like  the  Strong  Arm  and  the  Curs 
of  Jagersfontein,  are  no  longer  solvent,  to  free  themselv<fs 
from  the  Hebrews  and  the  banks,  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  to  white-wash  ihem  and  free  their  bodies 
from  the  fear  of  the  sheriff.  The  time  is  coming  to  show 
the  enormity  of  these  Free  State  swindlers.  It  may  he 
truly  said  that  not  a  company  of  any  kind  has  been  a 
success  in  the  land  of  the  Boers.  Land-claims  that  cost 
ten  shillings  a  lot  were  afterwards  run  up  to  ;^2,ooo,  and  so 
long  as  the  claims  were  salted  by  the  Weals,  who  made  but 
woe,  they  were  able  to  keep  the  thing  going,  although  not  a 
penny  was  ever  paid  in  interest  or  dividend,  or  a  single 
company  showed  a  future  prospect.  Since  that  time  the 
same  shares  have  been  sold  for  £^  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  failure  of  all  these  mines  is  now  historical,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  place  will  be  known  no  more. 
The  small  profits  since  the  large  output  at  Kimberley  do 
not  allow  a  continuation  of  the  Jew  loungers  and  buyers  of 
stolen  property  to  flourish ;  and  now  that  the  illicit  trade  is 
almost  a  failure,  all  new  speculations  have  ceased  for  a  time 
in  the  Free  State,  for  Joseph,  Benjamin,  and  lying  Daniels 
and  Co.,  who  have  transferred  their  operations  to  the  old 
land  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  the  Transvaal,  who  was  so 
nicely  taken  in,  so  they  say,  by  their  old  grandfather 
Solomon.  Thev  say  he  was  the  wisest  of  his  race — the 
wisest  man  they  c\cr  had-  and  if  they  have  any  other 
information  lu^sidcs  what  he  and  their  old  Hook  state  to 
confirm  it,  the  quicker  they  let  the  world  know  and  have  it 
the  better,  for  since  people  have  begun  to  read  their  Bibles 
they  have  grave  doubts  about  his  wisdom.     That  he  was  a 
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knave,  a  liar,  a  libertine,  and  a  sensualist  of  the  worst 
order  and  description,  his  song,  dedicated  to  himself, 
fully  testifies  and  bears  out — a  song  that  if  sung  upon 
the  platform  of  the  music  halls  would  soon  have  the 
chamberlain  of  morality  down  upon  them.  I  am  certain  that 
in  these  dslys  of  intelligent  women,  he  would  stand  no  chance 
of  getting  so  many  wives  or  concubines,  and  into  the  bargain  a 
Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  supposed,  so  say  the  Jews,  to  have 
dug  out  of  the  very  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  now  offered  by 
Solomon's  sons  and  granted  on  to  a  German  Grant — ee, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  being  so  much  in  love  with  Solomon, 
she  had  no  time  to  secure  all  the  gold  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Transvaal  Gold  Fields.  Talk  of  Cetewayo,  he  was  a 
moderate  man,  and  yet.  poor  fellow,  he  knew  not  the  Lord  of 
Israel,  although  he  would,  as  a  man  of  war,  so  they  say  of  the 
Lord  of  the  local  Jews,  be  one  of  his  own  after  his  own 
heart.  The  time  has  arrived  to  expose  all  these  monstrous 
tales  palmed  on  the  people  by  the  lews,  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  in  their  temple.  How  all  was  collected  in  a 
generation  is  not  stated,  and,  if  so,  another  proof  of  the 
thousand  per  cent  that  must  have  been  going  on  even  in 
those  days.  The  probability  is  that  they  bought  some  gold, 
and  covered  the  pillars  with  Dutch  metal,  and  as  no  one  of 
the  common  people  was  allowed  into  what  they  called  their 
'*  holy  of  holies,"  no  one  outside  the  fraud,  if  detected,  com- 
plained, for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  those  days  to  speak 
against  these  priests,  and  what  they  called  their  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  enough  to  take  them  outside  the  camp,  to  be  stoned  as  a 
warning  to  others.  There  was  no  chance  for  reformers  in 
those  days.  Abiram  and  his  party  to  witness  —  without 
dynamite  the  ground  opened,  and  swallowed  them  all  up  with 
their  families.  With  all  these  big  swindles,  we  can  only  say, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Christian  and  the  outside  slaves 
will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  under  false  pretences  of  un- 
told wealth,  nor  all  over  the  world  believe  the  lie.  If  they  will 
not  speak  the  truth  and  act  honestly,  I  must  take  upon 
myself  the  task  of  reading  them  a  lesson  from  their  own  book, 
and  their  past  acts,  which  shall  compel  the  outside  plunderers 
to  alter  these  conditions.    The  Jew  and  bis  tricks  are  getting 
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too  common,  and  a  nuisance  as  well  as  a  loss,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  and  unborn  generations,  all  these  plunder- 
ings  must  cease.  I  write  as  I  find,  and  am  determined  not 
to  keep  silence  any  longer  ;  the  constant  repetition  of  these 
robberies,  plunderings  and  swindles  must  no  longer  be 
permitted  under  the  British  flag,  if  under  any  other. 

The  cold,  biting,  morning  air  made  me  long  for  coflFee ;  but, 
alas  !  nothing  hot  was  possible  for  me  ;  all  through  that  long 
night  of  intense  suffering,  in  that  open  cart,  with  no  shelter 
from  right  or  left,  back  or  front,  truly  I  felt  was  it  for  this 
I  had  paid  my  £'^  los.  from  Bethlehem,  to  ride  through, 
without  shelter,  to  Winburg  ?  Alas,  alas  !  the  sun  was  a  long 
way  oflF,  and  until  he  got  up  and  warmed  the  Earth  no  life 
around  would  be  visible.  I  felt  this  most  keenly  from  my 
exposed  position.  Time  after  time  I  fell  asleep  in  a  sitting 
posture,  only  to  awaken  by  the  feeling  that  my  head  had 
jumped  from  my  neck-socket.  The  mules  rushing  along, 
allowing  me  no  time  to  know  if  my  head  was  oflF  my  shoulders 
or  lying  on  my  neck ;  my  eyelids  positively  refused  to  hold 
up,  and  my  condition  made  my  body  feel  that  limp  and 
exhausted,  that,  but  for  the  constant  view  I  had  mentally 
of  Old  England,  and  the  many  friends  there,  and  my  friends 
and  family  in  the  Colony,  and  my  loss  to  all  generally,  that  I 
felt  that  I  must  not,  dare  not  give  way,  and  it  seemed  so 
difficult  to  give  up  the  ghost  and  spirit  without  consent  in 
leaving  one  :  and  when  I  felt  that  this  was  all  due  to  the  stu- 
pidity of  our  postal  arrangements  in  not  knowing  that  it  was 
as  much  their  duty  to  provide  accommodation  for  travellers 
as  well  as  the  carrying  of  the  mail-bags,  and  their  work — if 
they  could  pot  or  would  not  boil  the  stones  soft  in  the  way — 
was  at  least  to  remove  them  out  of  the  path,  as  they  take 
toll  for  the  same.  I  only  found  vent  for  my  feelings  in  bitter 
wr*.th  at  the  folly  of  the  President  and  the  Hollander 
officials,  who  permitted  such  wretched  conditions  That  it 
was  so  cannot  be  denied,  for  on  the  word  of  the  head  of  the 
public  works,  who  stated  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bloemfcntein 
that,  out  of  the /"i 3,000  a  year  raised  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair,  not  /r3,ooc)  of  real  value  was  given  or  spent  upon  the 
ruadb.     The  land  originally  stolen,  and  now,  later,  the  money 
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to  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  and  no  account  rendered  when 
the  farmers  demanded  the  same — what  a  rotten  condition  of 
things ! 

With  all  this,  it  was  with  feelings  of  gladness  unspeal^able  that 
we  rushed  over  the  last  few  stones  into  the  former  capital  of 
the  Free  State.  With  a  rush  I  made  my  way  to  the  hotel  for 
coffee  to  warm  my  half- frozen  body,  and  to  secure  a  long  rest ; 
but,  O,  horror  of  horrors  !  contemplate  with  me,  that,  after 
travelling  in  an  open  cart  for  fifteen  hours  with  no  possibility 
all  through  the  night  of  sleeping,  for,  not  even  with  post-bags, 
was  it  possible  to  sit  in  the  best  of  positions.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  the  night-cold  atmosphere  that  I  would  willingly 
have  laid  me  down  to  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  cart  if  it  had 
been  possible,  but  no  such  chance  for  me ;  the  exhaustion, 
and  then,  after  all  this  torture,  only  to  find  that,  if  I  would 
get  on,  1  must  start  in  about  four  hours  after  my  arrival 
in  Winburg,  or  wait  over  the  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  start 
on  the  Tuesday  for  Bloemfontein — two  days  lost  through  bad 
arrangements  1  But  even  this  latter  to  me,  in  my  then  con- 
dition, was  preferable.  So  I  elected  to  stay  at  the  hotel, 
make  up  these  "  Jottings,'*  and  gather  up  all  I  could  of  this 
historical  village  for  my  future  readers.  With  this  decision  I 
at  once  retired  to  rest,  in  the  hope  of  falling  asleep ;  but, 
alas  !  such  was  my  nervous  condition,  intensified  by  the  noise 
in  front  of  my  window,  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for  some 
hours ;  proving  to  me  that  not  a  single  hotel  was  ever  built 
in  the  Free  State  with  an  idea  of  comfort  for  the  traveller, 
but  simply  as  a  money-making  home  for  the  proprietor. 
Money,  either  Dutch  or  English,  could  not  procure  peace, 
quietness,  or  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  However,  1  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  my 
people  at  Bloemfontein,  determined  to  find  out  all  about 
Winburg  and  its  people,  put  up  with  all  torture,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Dame  Fortune — that  cruel  jade  to  all  philosophers 
and  martyrs. 

It  being  Sunday  at  Winburg  I  went  to  the  Dutch  Church 
to  secure  all  good  information.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  struc- 
tures built  by  the  Dutch  people,  when  Winburg  was  the  capital 
of  the  Free  State.    As  .a.  place  of  worship  it  is  but  little 
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attended.    A  few  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighbouriiood,  now 
and  then,  give  a  call,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  visits  are  few  and 
far  between.    Most  visitors  there  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  fulfilling,  if  not  the  whole,  the  best  part  of  the 
duty  of  man.    As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  fail  to  see  that 
creeds  make  men  any  more  moral,  than  other  men  who  are 
without  them,  and  it  is  time  that  the  constant  going  to  church 
should  show  something  more  than   mere  habit.    By  their 
works  and  faith  and  fruits,  ye  shall  know  them,  is  as  true  now 
as  when  uttered.    The  Dutch  service  at  its  best  is  a  very 
poor  one,  and  certainly  the  pastor  does  not  attempt  to  tire 
his  audience  too  much,  or  give  them  Welsh  for  Hebrew. 
Thanks  are  returned,  and  prayers  offered  that  their  God  in 
his  good  mercy  will  send  them  an  abundance  of  rain  and  give 
them  power  to  coerce  the  Kaffirs,  preserve  them,  and  to  add 
to  their  increase  in  giving  two  lambs  a  year  to  each  ewe ;  and 
if  he  will  but  hearken  to  their  requests,  they  will  not  even 
promise,  as  Jacob  did  of  old,  that  if  the  Lord  would  but  give 
the  increase,  he  would  bargain  to  give  Him  to  maintain  His 
priests  ten  per  cent  of  the  supply.    How  liberal  of  wife-selling 
old  Jacob — ninety  per  cent  for  himself,  and  ten  per  cent  for 
His  priests — so  that,  in  reality,  the  giver  of  it  all  got  nothing 
of  it  back  for  all  His  kindness,  if  the  account  is  all  true.  The 
Dutchmen  of  to-day  make  no  such  bargain,  but  as  their  hearts 
move  them,  and  as  the  produce  is  in  hand  at  the  time,  so  they 
take  unto  the  Predikant,  when  they  go  to  the  "  Kirk  "  or  at 
"  Nachtmaal,'*  and  as  none  know  what  the  other  has  given, 
no  one  knows  what  the  Predikant  has  received ;  not  that  they 
give  on  the  principle  that  what  they  give  with  the  right  hand 
should  not  be  made  known  by  the  left.  In  all  this  they  do  not 
expose  their  gifts,  as  they  hope  that  all  have  given  in  propor* 
tion  to  their  superfluity,  and  thus  they  place  their  parson  in 
the  position  of  a  secret  and  sacred  pauper,  and  as  he  hopes 
for  such  unknown  gifts,  he  cajoles  and  flatters  in  proportion 
to   their  several  donations  of  butter,   flesh  or  other  farm 
produce,  and  works  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  their  lives 
from   its  early  past   until  its  close.     Surely  the  time  has 
arrived  when  all  this  wretched  mockery  should  cease,  and 
that  men  understanding  the  brotherhood  of   man  and  the 
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fatherhood  of  God  should  live  in  harmony  with  all  tnith.  The 
Wesleyans  of  this  dull,  wretched  place,  not  to  appear  behind 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  borrow  the  Court  House,  where  in 
co-operative  singing,  they  think  they  are  paying  their  respects 
to  what  they  know  of  as  the  highest  God.  What  a  marvel  is 
the  littleness  of  men  here,  as  in  other  such  places.  After  long 
prayers  and  sundry  ejaculations,  some  local  or  district 
preacher,  as  on  this  Sunday,  tells  his  audience  in  the  softest 
or  strongest  tones,  vowing  that  faith  is  the  one  evidence  of  a 
true  christian,  although  works  help  to  show  much,  but  by 
faith  shall  they  be  satisfied,  saved,  and  see  the  Lord.  I  do 
believe  in  works— public  works  of  utility,  by  means  of 
Imperial,  Colonial  or  Republican  money,  and  such  faith  has 
been  to  me  the  most  constant  of  all  struggles  for  a  higher  form 
of  work,  and  the  lower  one  for  the  maintenance  of  my  family, 
and  seeing  the  false  position  of  men  who  only  believe  that  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  have  faith  that  they  are  saved,  and  their 
salvation  is  sure  ;  when  they  live  in  such  discredit  to  them- 
selves, and,  although  they  assemble  in  Court- Houses,  where 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  expected  to  be  uttered, 
we  find  the  whole  oi  these  heroes  putting  faith  in  fees,  and 
supporting  the  mouth-pieces  of  untruth,  because  they  will  not 
simply  read  the  Bible  by  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  reading  of 
all  other  books.  Some  one  at  the  end  of  the  service  gave  me 
a  Booth's  War  Cry,  and  as  it  was  the  first  one  I  had  got  hold 
of  in  this  land,  I  was  truly  delighted,  but  was  astonished  that 
men  could  be  so  easily  gulled.  To  read  of  the  ascending  into 
Heaven  of  their  band-master,  and  to  know  that  he  had  joined 
the  Holy  Trinity  band  up  there,  and  that  his  "knee-drill "  would 
be  there  perfect,  is  so  ludicrous,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  sad 
that  one  is  horrified  and  disgusted ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
one  is  almost  paralysed  in  efifort  with  any  idea  that  such  can 
be  saved  here  on  earth,  much  less  in  Heaven.  I  almost 
felt  that  such  company  would  be  abominable,  and  that  their 
room  would  be  preferable,  and  when  I  read  the  paltry  defence 
of  Booth  on  the  charge  of  immorality,  I  smiled  at  his  old  age 
sill3aiess  or  credulity  in  supposing,  that,  when,  as  they  called 
it,  "creeping  for  Jesus,"  with  no  lights  in  a  room  for  two  hours, 
with  a  company  of  both  soxes,  it  would  not  lead  to  more  than 
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"creeping/*  itwas  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  were  more  than  human. 
Of  course  he  would  deny  this  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
thousands  to  provide  for  his  large  family,  and  his  other  private 
purposes,  and  to  flatter  his  army  of  interested  officers,  and 
the  ignorant  recruits  who  believed  that  there  had  to  come 
somehow  after  a  Heavenly  Marshal's  Baton.  Such  men  will 
utter  any  lie  to  lead  daughters  to  disobey  their  parents,  if  they 
have  means  and  can  be  secured  for  their  sons  in  marriage, 
and  thus  cover  their  shame.  Possibly  the  Army  was  started 
in  good  faith,  but  it  has  now  lapsed  into  a  money-making 
arrangement  for  himself,  family,  followers  and  dupes. 

Publican  Booth  exacts  from  them  an  obedience  more 
implicit  than  that  claimed  by  the  Pope ;  and  pretends  to 
interpret  the  extent  of  the  power  of  God,  saying  that  God 
••  cannot  work  eflfectively  by  any  soldiers  who  are  not  fully 
obedient  to  their  leaders.**  A  true  Salvation  Army  officer 
renders  (he  says)  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  superiors.  It 
is  instinctive  with  him  to  obey — he  would  rather  obey  than 
argue  ;  he  would  rather  somebody  else  decided  for  him  than 
decide  for  himself.  In  opposition  to  all  this  folly  and  mer- 
cenary motives,  read  what  the  humanitarian,  George  Chainey 
says : — 

Only  through  a  knowledge  of  what  science  teaches,  can  we 
feel  at  home  in  this  world.  He  who  fails  to  do  this  must 
continue,  like  the  religious  men  of  old,  to  feel  as  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that  science  is  only  the  means, 
not  the  end.  One  may  know  much  of  science,  and  yet  l)e  as 
cruel  as  the  tiger  and  relentless  as  the  grave.  The  finest  and 
most  important  side  of  our  manhood  or  womanhood  ma}- 
remain  untouched  and  undeveloped  after  the  most  complete 
education  in  technical  science.  All  scientific  knowledge  and 
invention  should  be  received  as  means  to  the  great  end  of 
making  this  world  a  fit  and  beautiful  place  to  live  in.  Theo- 
logical knowledge  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  men  and 
women  the  way  to  God  and  heaven  ;  science  should  teach  us 
the  way  to  man  and  earth.  What  we  want  in  the  place  of  the 
Church  is  the  school-house,  but  improved  and  sustained  by 
all  the  devotion  and  wealth  so  long  given  to  the  Church.     If 
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ever  this  is  done,  what  we  call  civilization  will  be  known  of  as 
barbarism.  Then  men  and  women  will  think  of  the  age  that 
turned  millions  of  people,  for  the  production  of  wealth,  into 
mere  supplementary  wheels  and  cogs  in  a  great  machine,  in 
the  same  light  as  we  do  of  the  age  that  sustained  the  inquisitor 
and  lit  the  fires  of  religious  persecution.  Science,  •  made 
humane,  will  yet  be  the  saviour  of  the  world ;  but,  left  to 
itself,  it  will  simply  deliver  us  from  the  tyrant  priest  and  king, 
to  make  us  the  slaves  of  the  tyrant  merchant  and  capitaHst. 
Supplemented  by  the  principle  that  will  make  the  first 
question  of  all  production  the  development,  health,  and 
happiness  of  those  who  labour  in  its  factories,  every  factory 
will  be  a  temple  of  this  world's  best  faith,  hope,  and  worship 
of  humanity  ;  but,  left  to  itself,  every  factory  is  a  dungeon  too 
damnable  in  its  horrible  cruelty  and  destruction  of  health  and 
joy  to  be  described. 

It  is  quite  true  that  earnest  scientists,  like  Herbert  Spencer, 
are  studying  it  in  its  relation  to  a  philosophical  and  rational 
adjustment  of  all  the  relations  of  society,  while  others  are 
seeking  to  discover  the  laws  and  methods  of  the  human  race, 
as  we  do  of  our  cattle  and  horses.  Both  are  essential,  but 
only  as  steps  to  the  grand  consummation  that  will  follow  in 
their  wake  when  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  is  applied  to  all 
industry  and  social  organisation,  general  education,  and 
personal  culture. 

The  world  is  often  likened  to  a  school  or  a  stage.  But  it 
can  also  be  likened  to  a  garden,  in  which  the  perfection  of 
each  plant  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  its  development. 
In  a  garden  some  plants  are  poor  because  the  seed  was  poor, 
others  because  the  soil  was  too  weak,  and  others  because  it  was 
too  strong.  Some  are  too  much  in  the  shade,  and  too  little 
in  the  sun ;  some,  because  isolated  from  necessary  support 
that  would  have  been  afforded  by  other  plants,  and  others  by 
being  pressed  for  room  ;  some  by  having  been  planted  out  of 
season,  and  others  by  insects  and  parasites  and  want  of 
proper  care  from  the  gardener.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  gardeners  may  have  done  the  best  they  could  according 
to  their  strength  and  wisdom.  In  time  they  may  learn  by 
experience  to  overcome  all  these  defects.    Now  the  world  is  a 
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garden,  in  which  the  thinkers  are  the  only  gardeners.  Under 
their  directions  all  work  of  planting  and  weeding  is  done. 
But,  though  they  do  the  best  they  can,  we  can  find  all  kinds 
of  imperfections.  In  some  cases,  pre-natal  influences  have 
never  given  an  even  chance  in  life.  Some  are  too  solitary, 
and  some  too  crowded  ;  some  cursed  by  poverty,  and  others 
by  riches  ;  some  by  too  much  shadow  of  sorrow,  and  others 
by  too  much  light  of  mirth. 

Now,  the  hope  of  the  world  is  that  the  thinkers  may  become 
so  wise  in  their  superintendence  as  to  remedy  all  these  defects. 
A  plant  instinctively  presses  forward  to  perfect  development 
when  the  conditions  are  right.  So  do  men  and  women.  The 
thinkers  or  gardeners  of  the  world  ought  to  toil  in  the  spirit  of 
a  wise  gardener.  Where  the  soil  is  cursed  by  poverty  it 
should  be  enriched.  Where  too  rich,  such  heavy  demands 
should  be  made  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  tax,  as  to 
restore  its  healthiest  condition.  When  men  and  women  are ' 
too  thick  they  should  be  weeded  out,  and  planted  where  they 
are  too  few.  Poor  seed  should  never  be  allowed  a  chance  to 
grow.  The  cares  and  pleasures  of  life  should  be  so  fairly 
divided  as  to  keep  any  one  from  being  destroyed  by  too  much 
shade  of  sorrow  or  light  of  mirth.  But  all  this  will  never  be 
done  until  we  labour  in  the  noblest  and  most  humane  spirit. 
We  must  free  our  minds  from  the  idea  that  men  and  women 
are  blind  and  halt,  unclean  and  vicious,  stupid  and  bigoted, 
repulsive  and  cruel,  because  they  want  to  be  so.  All  these 
ideas  of  life  spring  from  the  idea  of  a  creative  will  that  has 
given  to  man  the  power,  no  matter  how  he  may  be  born  or 
educated,  to  control  his  own  destiny.  Every  fact  of  science 
renders  this  conception  absurd.  When  this  becomes  clear  to 
our  thinkers,  they  will  aim  to  produce  human  perfection  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  growth,  instead  of  preaching  and 
demanding  it  from  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Instead  of 
saying,  Do  this  or  be  damned,  we  shall  surround  all  with  such 
conditions  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything 
else.  Then  life  will  become  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts  rather 
than  a  science  or  duty.  We  shall  aim  at  the  highest  personal 
development,  not  because  we  are  commanded  from  without  or 
have  learned  how  by  science,  but  because  we  are  self-impelled 
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by  the  force  of  our  own  gravity.  The  joy  of  every  true  artist 
is  in  his  work.  He  labours  to  satisfy  his  own  demand  for 
beauty  rather  than  for  any  reward. 

It  is  in  this  sense  principally  that  art  holds  the  secret  of  li£e. 
Whoever  labours  in  the  artistic  spirit  mingles  his  thought  and 
love  with  the  work  of  his  hands.  To  produce  men  and 
women  perfect  in  all  physical,  mental,  and  aifectional  powers 
should  be  the  supreme  object  of  universal  devotion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  Catechism,  our  chief  duty  was  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.  According  to  the  new  Catechism, 
our  first  duty  is  to  glorify  man  and  enjoy  him  for  ever.  And 
whoever  shall  do  ought  to  glorify  Humanity  shall  swell  for 
ever  the  music  of  this  world's  joy.  As  far  as  possible,  all 
education  should  tend  to  guide  each  one  to  the  work  he  or 
she  can  take  pleasure  in.  Children  instead  of  being  chained 
to  a  desk  and  crammed  with  knowledge,  ought  to  imbibe  it, 
as  they  do  health  and  joy,  romping  in  the  fields  or  by  the 
seashore.  A  system  of  games  can  be  easily  devised  by  which 
every  physical  power,  form,  and  expression  would  be  developed 
just  as  thoroughly  as  the  true  artist  aims  to  put  them  into  a 
picture  or  statue.  In  the  same  way,  they  should  be  made  to 
assimilate  all  the  grand  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  world's 
greatest  thinkers  and  heroes. 

Secularists,  having  been  delivered  from  the  fearful  fascina- 
tion that  holds  so  many  captive  to  the  skies,  must  learn  to  look 
around,  and  beholds  our  gods  and  goddesses  in  men  and 
women ;  our  prayers  our  daily  duties ;  our  hopes  in  our 
children  ;  our  creed,  the  demonstrations  of  science ;  our  Bible, 
all  books  in  which  men  have  written  the  record  of  their 
thought  and  experience  on  the  earth  ;  our  Church,  the  whole 
human  race ;  our  joys  in  the  onward  march  of  progress  and 
sweet  loves  of  our  earthly  lives ;  and  all  our  inspiration  to 
lofty  courage  and  high  endeavour  from  the  vision  of  the  future, 
when  man  shall  come  to  his  own  ;  when  each  child  bom  into 
this  world  shall  find  all  the  avenues  of  truth  open  to  his 
exploring  mind ;  when  the  only  heaven  men  shall  strive  to 
win  shall  be  on  the  earth,  and  the  highest  honour  known  shall 
be — to  be  a  man, 

Gborgb  Chainby. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    VIEWS    OF    LORD    BYRON. 

•*  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  immortality.  We  are 
miserable  enough  in  this  life  without  the  absurdity  of  specu* 
lating  upon  another.  If  men  are  to  live,  why  die  at  all  ?  and 
if  they  die,  why  disturb  the  sweet  sound  sleep  that  *  knows  no 
waking  *?  .  .  .  If  a  good  Pagan  will  go  to  heaven  and  a 
bad  Nazarene  to  hell,  Argal,  I  argue  like  the  grave-digger, 
why  are  not  all  men  Christians,  or  why  are  any  ?  .  .  .  I 
am  no  Platonist ;  I  am  nothing  at  all.  But  I  would  sooner 
be  a  Paulician,  Manichean,  Spinozist,  Gentile,  Pyrrhonian, 
Zoroastrian,  than  one  of  the  seventy-two  villainous  sects  who 
are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  love  of  the  Lord  and 
hatred  of  each  other.  .  .  .  Let  us  live  well,  if  possible, 
and  die  without  pain.  The  rest  is  with  God,  who  assuredl}', 
had  he  come  or  sent,  would  have  made  himself  manifest  to 
the  nations  and  intelligible  to  all. 

••  One  remark,  and  I  have  done.  The  basis  of  your  religion 
is  injustice.  The  Son  of  God,  the  pure,  the  immaculate,  the 
innocent,  is  sacrificed  for  the  guilty.  This  proves  his  heroism, 
but  no  more  does  away  with  man's  guilt  than  a  schoolboy's 
volunteering  to  be  flogged  for  another  would  exculpate  the 
dunce  from  negligence.  ...  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
revealed  religion,  because  no  religion  is  revealed  ;  and  if  it 
pleases  the  church  to  damn  me  for  not  allowing  a  nonentit}', 
I  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the  *  great  first  cause  *  (least 
understood),  who  must  do  what  is  most  proper,  though  I  con- 
ceive he  never  made  anything  to  be  tortued  in  another  life, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  this.  .  .  Let  us  make  the  nK)st  of 
life,  and  leave  dreams  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg.** — **  Memoir 
of  Francis  Hodgson,  Provost  of  Eton,**  by  his  son.  Rev.  Jas. 
T.  Hodgson,  M.A.  (2  vols.,  Macmillan  ;  1878). 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


On  the  principle  that  we  never  know  the  value  of  our 
blessings,  the  advantage  of  a  good  wife,  husband,  or  friend, 
until  we  lose  them,  so  I  fully  enjoyed  the  bed  at  the  Winburg 
Hotel j  after  feeling  the  loss  of  good,  comfortable  accommo- 
dation and  the  want  of  a  bed  for  three  nights  previous. 
Exhausted  nature  could  not  hold  out  any  longer,  so  I  played 
the  sluggard  ;  and  certainly  a  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
slumber  was  then  needed  to  get  over  my  shattered,  nervous 
condition,  and  rest  was  indeed  a  Boon  to  me  at  that  time. 
Although  I  have  often  worked-out  some  new  idea  on  the 
broad  of  my  back  on  my  bed  during  my  South  African 
red-hot  condition  of  having  my  isolated  bed  all  to  myself, 
recognising  that,  as  a  matter  of  health,  it  is  better  to  sleep 
alone ;  and  although  it  may  be  true,  as  that  old  fool  Solomon 
said,  that  two  in  a  bed  gives  warmth,  it  is  far  better  in  a 
tropical  climate  for  single  beds  to  be  the  rule,  and  only 
under  the  best  and  purest  conditions  to  be  the  exception. 
At  last  I  could  play  the  sluggard  no  Icnger,  so  I  jumped  up, 
refreshed  in  body  and  mind  after  so  much  exhaustion,  and 
determined  that  I  would,  no  never,  have  such  another 
time  of  travel  in  South  Africa.  It  can  be  believed  that  no 
business  man  ever  travels  in  South  Africa  for  pleasure,  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  arrangements  and  con- 
veniences. The  roads  and  the  accommodation,  as  a  rule,  are 
so  bad  that  it  creates  disgust,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
and  how  a  people,  led  by  what  they  think  the  wisest  of  all 
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men,  in  the  person  of  their  solemn  Solomon*like  President, 
and  who  desire  the  good  opinion  of  other  Europeans*  can 
allow  such  conditions  to  exist,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  for  want  of  more  civilised  and  advanced  men  of 
life  and  action,  the  State  has  become  Kaffirised,  and  deadened 
the  old  and  young  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

At  the  dinner-table  we  had  the  never-to-be-forgotten  course 
of  shaap-flesh  and  pompoen,  or,  to  Englishise  it,  pumpkin 
and  mutton,  or  goat-flesh,  the  only  fodder  for  man,  woman, 
or  child,  you  can  secure  at  the  wayside  houses,  and  that 
so  indififerently  cooked  that  I  defy  anyone  to  enjoy  it  at 
any  time,  in  any  true  sense,  even  if  by  chance  they  escape 
an  attack  of  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  which  usually  follow*S 
a  meal  of  the  tough  meat  that  can  alone  be  got  at  all  times. 
This  is  the  outcome  of  the  grass-sticks  that  the  cattle  con- 
sume, and  the  deficiency  of  vegetables  adds  to  your  disgust, 
as  not  only  are  you  subjected  to  bad-road  conditions,  but  the 
loss  of  good  food,  added  to  all  the  other  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  whilst  passing  over  what  is  called  a  Free  State, 
but  really  the  most  unfortunate  State  in  the  world. 

All  these  annoyances  are  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
in  South  Africa.  Bad  vehicles,  bad  carts,  with  no  rest  in  any 
way,  half  or  quite  drunken  drivers  losing  the  way  or  smashing 
up  the  coach  or  cart,  the  abominable  food,  and  the  way  it  is 
served  up,  altogether  creates  a  feeling  of  indescribable  indig- 
nation. One  must  speak  strongly  against  all  the  indignities 
and  extortions  practised  upon  the  traveller  in  going  over  such 
a  country,  and  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion  concerning 
this  God-forsaken  land :  that  it  must  have  been  late  on 
Saturday  night  when  that  top  layer  of  stones,  called  the  Free 
State,  was  made  and  finished,  and  still  later  when  the  dwel- 
lers of  the  land  were  bom  on  its  bosom.  There  can,  even 
then,  be  no  excuse.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration  there  is  no  palliation  for  the  European 
immigrant.  Hollanders,  in  allowing  these  things  to  exist 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they  fleece  the  Dutch- 
man so  continually,  and  have  the  impudence  to  assert 
that  the  Dutchman  or  Africander  cannot  do  without  them. 
It  was  perhaps  pardonable  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  it 
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amounts  to  all  concerned  to  a  crime  to  allow  its  continuance 
in  the  nineteenth.  With  a  desire  to  see  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  the  Dutchman  shouted  out,  Win-the-Burg,  I  hastily 
took  breakfast ,  which  for  a  wonder  was  tolerable,  and 
wandered  over  the  town  in  search  of  all  that  was  interesting 
or  worth  noticing.  The  market  square,  as  in  all  Dutch 
towns,  was  large,  and  ample  for  all  business  ;  the  houses  all 
round  the  square,  of  the  usual  small  Dutch  style,  were  shut 
up  all  the  week,  and  only  used  on  the  Sunday,  on  which  day 
the  owners  occupied  them  when  they  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  church,  giving  to  this,  as  to  most  other 
towns,  a  wretched,  woe-begone,  death-stricken  appearance, 
rather  calculated  to  depress  than  to  exhilarate.  But  only  for 
these  small,  Dutch,  square  houses  in  all  the  towns  so-called 
in  the  Free  State,  there  would  but  be  a  hamlet  for  every 
town.  The  officials  seemed  to  be  the  most  ostentatious  in 
this  the  oldest  town  in  the  Free  State.  High,  black, 
chimney-pot  hats,  that  certainly  could  be  bought  in  London 
for  4s.  gd.,  and  the  usual  white  tie  and  black  coat,  all 
betokening  much  satisfaction  with  themselves,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  governmental  circles,  more  especially  in  the  Bloem- 
fontein  capital.  The  storekeepers  looked  almost  hopeless,  as 
if  a  few  months  would  land  them  in  despair,  or  in  the 
Bloemfontein  lunatic  asylum — the  monstrosity  built  by  Public 
Works  Inspector  Halle — after  the  designs  of  the  German 
lunatic  asylums  that  his  grandfather  built,  as  ordered  by  the 
Emperor,  who  being  dissatisfied  with  his  wretched  catering 
when  ordered  to  provide  the  Imperial  dinner,  kindly  turned 
him  into  the  builder-in-general  of  lunatic  asylums,  prepara- 
tory to  his  occupying  a  room  therein  after  he  had  built 
the  same— at  least,  I  gathered  so  from  his  remarks  when  he 
lectured  on  his  (h)art  at  the  Literary  Association.  The  only 
exception  to  this  hopeless  despair  was  seen  in  the  counte- 
nances of  the  sons  of  Abraham-Ham,  Jacob-Cob,  Isaac-Sac  : 
the  future  was  not  so  black  to  them  as  others — a  lurid  light 
could  be  made  to  lighten  up  their  darkness  and  despair  at  the 
expense  of  the  fire-offices,  which  never  entered  the  heart 
of  the  other  (Gentile)  traders  of  Winburg.  So  hope  was 
always   before   them*  in    light-fiiniishuig  (or   bankruptcy) 
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hotels  and  canteens  in  any  number ;  not  because  they  should 
lead  to  drinking,  but  because  they  gave  to  men  a  spirit  which 
for  the  time  being  produced  oblivion.  Poverty  is  not  all  due  to 
drink  ;  but  drink  may  be,  and  is  often  due  to  positive  poverty. 
Men  rush  where  there  is  a  little  life  and  jollity,  and  in  the 
glass  deaden  their  senses,  and  so  forget  for  a  season  their 
miserable  misfortunes,  which  may  be  due,  as  I  think  is  the 
case  in  this  town,  to  nature's  cruelty  and  man's  folly  ;  but 
which  with  wisdom,  but  not  from  on  high,  but  on  this  earth, 
can  be  defied  at  all  times. 

While  here  I  was  struck  by  the  extreme  want  of  vegetation, 
and  the  barrenness  of  the  whole  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  I  could  hardly  wonder  at  the  depressed  countenances 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  drunken  despair.  The  wind  blew 
a  hurricane — the  usual  daily  annoyance  I  was  told — and  the 
very  streets  seemed  destitute  of  anything  to  cheer  the  eye 
or  please  the  senses,  and  all  for  want  of  water :  no  green 
trees  to  shelter  the  town  from  the  periodical  wintry  blasts 
that  were  positively  cruel  in  all  ways.  One  felt  that  only 
necessity  could  induce  any  human  being  to  live  in  such 
a  miserable  hole,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  men  of  no 
means  were  put  into  hotels  as  part  proprietors  by  the  Dutch 
agents,  in  the  hope  that  desperation  would  give  them  energy 
and  go  enough  to  enable  them  to  live,  if  not  to  pay  their  rent  or 
their  creditors.  And  yet  beneath  their  feet  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  nature's  pure  liquid,  and  only  waiting  to  be  dug-for  to 
give  an  ample  supply,  for  all  domestic  and  gardening  purposes, 
that  would  have  made  this  place  another  Eden,  and  in  a  true 
sense  prove  that  man,  by  labour  with  the  pick,  spade,  and  drill, 
could  Win-the-burg  for  the  advantage  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
To  raise  the  water — that  very  general  nuisance,  the  wind, 
would  have  raised  it  for  the  people.  In  a  windy  country 
like  the  Free  State,  which  is,  from  its  height,  one  vast  breezy 
plain,  it  speaks  but  little  for  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
in  not  having  erected  their  windmills  in  greater  number  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  general  water  supply.  They 
are  simple  in  construction,  cheap  in  maintenance,  and  not 
very  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  following  proves  what 
can  be  done,  and  what  should  be  done  at  once  in  Winburg. 
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IRRIGATION  AND  WINDMILLPUMPS. 

Umiaia  Herald, 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
new  Windmill- Pump,  erected  on  Mr.  M.  White's  property, 
across  the  river,  which  we  have  previously  referred  to. 

The  mill  is  strikingly  simple  in  appearance,  and  the  work 
performed  by  it  surprises  those  who  note  its  outline.  It  is 
placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  70  feet  above  the  level, 
and  consists  of  a  strong  framework  of  yellow-wood,  rising  to 
a  height  of  30  feet,  supporting  the  wind-sails  25  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  sails  are  circular,  constructed  in  segments,  each 
of  which  has  a  series  of  moveable  fans,  like  the  shutters  of  a 
Venetian  blind.  These  are  connected  by  simple  levers  to  a 
balance  weight,  and  by  means  of  this  counterpoise  the  sails 
are  opened  or  shut  as  the  wind  lessens  or  increases,  or  at  the 
will  of  the  operator :  thus  a  regular  speed  for  pumping  or 
grinding  is  maintained  with  variable  winds.  Whilst  in  a 
gale  the  wind  passes  right  through  the  open  sails,  making  the 
mill  storm-proof.  The  circular  sail  is  backed  by  an  air-rudder, 
which  keeps  it  constantly  to  the  wind.  The  sail  acts  on  a 
long  connecting-rod  communicating  with  two  bevelled  cog- 
wheels, which  in  turn  work  the  piston  of  the  pump  below. 
Some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  the  utility  of  this  mill  when 
we  consider  that  each  turn  of  the  sail  lifts  a  weight  of  6oolbs., 
and  can  thereby  throw  up  2,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
The  water  from  the  river  passes  through  3-inch  piping  to 
Mr.  White's  garden  above,  where  he  is  constructing  a  reser- 
voir for  storing  his  supply,  and  from  thence  he  is  enabled  to 
water,  not  only  the  garden,  but  the  whole  of  his  grounds. 
This  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  manual  labour  system. 
The  mill  had  at  first  a  startling  effect  on  the  natives  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  White.  They  could  not  understand  how 
water  could  be  thus  raised,  and  only  convinced  .themselves 
by  first  tasting  the  water  in  the  river,  and  then  tasting  the 
water  rushing  from  the  pipes  above.  W^e  understand  the 
cost  of  the  mill  did  not  exceed  ;^5oo,  and  the  expenses  of 
keeping  it  in  order  will  be  trifling. 

Messrs.  Alexander  and  Crofts,  of  King  William's  Town, 
are,  we  believe,  the  sole  agents  for  these  mills  in  the  Colony, 
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and  we  hope  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  White  will  be  imitated  by 
many  of  our  colonists. 

ARTESIAN   WELLS. 

Denver,  which  has  long  been  so  inadequately  and  expen- 
sively supplied  with  water,  is  now  rejoicing  in  four  artesian 
wells,  which  yield  400,000  gallons  of  an  excellent  quality  per 
day ;  and  we  are  told  that  she  will  soon  have  several  others 
in  operation  sufficient  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  that 
young  and  flourishing  city. 

The  vast  plains  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  have  a  great  demand 
for  similar  wells,  by  means  of  which  millions  of  acres,  now 
waterless  and  barren,  can  be  rendered  arable.  Wherever 
there  is  the  scent  of  water  these  far  western  lands  are  of 
unrivalled  fertility,  resembling  Peru,  which  has  been  likened 
to  a  *'  conservatory  without  glass." 

This  method  of  irrigating  from  subterranean  reservoirs  is 
of  immense  moment  to  the  dwellers  amid  these  sterile 
regions ;  and  the  labour  of  boring  to  a  depth  of  only  375 
feet — as  at  Denver — seems  light  when  compared  with  the 
2,200  feet  of  the  saline  well  at  Neusalzwerk,  Prussia. 

The  reservoirs  of  petroleum  springs  are  ot  a  similar  nature 
to  those  of  artesian  wells,  and  the  process  by  which  the  oil 
is  obtained  is  precisely  the  same. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  irrigation  which  England  is 
adopting  for  her  eastern  possessions  will  probably  be  the 
introduction  of  these  wells  into  the  desert-like  portions  of 
India,  where  grim,  gaunt  famine  has  so  often  marched  with 
merciless,  all-conquering  tread. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  French  engineers  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  sinking  a  great  number  of  these  wells 
across  the  western  border  of  the  Great  Sahara,  the  province 
of  Constantine  alone  containing  not  less  than  150,  while  the 
work  is  progressing  slowly  but  surely,  toward  the  interior. 
Among  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  this  boring  is  the 
finding  of  fishes  and  crabs  of  delicious  flavour  at  a  very 
great  depth.  Scientists,  as  usual,  are  ready  with  many  sage 
observations,  all,  however,  being  mere  theory. 
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The  spirit  of  progress  is  abroad,  reclaiming  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  and  literally  verifying  the  Scripture 
prophecy,  that  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.*' 

We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  man's  inventive 
genius  and  wonderful  power  of  achievment  will  reduce  all 
the  deserts  of  the  earth  to  smiling  beauty  and  happy  utility  ; 
when  he  will  indeed  be  *'  monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 

Side  by  side  with  all  this  misery,  want  and  despair,  I  found 
the  everlasting  banky  eating  up  where  they  had  not  sown,  and 
harv^esting  where  they  had  not  gathered.  The  National 
Bank  of  the  Free  State  (by  the  way,  a  funny  name  to  call  it 
in  a  republic),  its  original  capital,  the  gift  of  Englishmen, 
who  would  give  them  as  much  again  if  they  would  be  thank- 
ful, and  comprehend  the  generosity  of  the  givers.  The  Bank 
of  Africa — so-called,  better  call  it  by  the  right  name — the 
Bank  of  Europeans  to  rob  the  Africans,  although  with  a 
capital  too  small  to  supply  the  wants  of  Bloemfontein,  yet 
possessed  the  knowledge  that  the  greater  the  want  of  accom- 
modation, the  greater  the  possibility  for  extortion  at  lo,  15 
and  20  per  cent.  They  have,  like  so  many  social  spider-webs 
settled  themselves  in  every  little  town  and  village  of  the  Free 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  the  life's-blood  of  its  in- 
habitants,  and  thus  swallowing  up  even  what  little  life  was 
left  in  the  people  wherewith  to  struggle  onwards.  When  will 
men  understand  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  '*  money  and  its 
use"  must  precede  all  good  conditions,  and  secure  the  pros- 
perity of  all  States,monarchical  or  republican,  and  that,  instead 
of  towns  retrograding  after  a  youthful  run  as  it  were  of 
prosperity,  until  the  blood-suckers  in  the  shape  of  bankers 
and  usurers  rush  the  places,  and  suck  up  their  prosperity, 
causing  them  to  fall  into  an  early  decrepitude  ;  and  then  as  a 
last  straw  to  destroy  all  hope,  eaten  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
natural  legal  sharks,  who  fatten  and  flourish  in  prosperity, 
and  no  less  so  in  the  dying  convulsions  of  the  struggling  and 
working  classes,  mechanical,  agricultural  or  pastoral. 

While  passing  over  the  square  I  was  astonished  to  see  one 
well -painted  house,  and  on  enquiry  I  found  it  to  be  the  house- 
of-plunder  of  one  who  shared  the  stolen  property  of  the  work- 
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ers — the  procureury  so  called, — another  name  for  lawyer-shark. 
This  one  was  a  descendant  of  a  foreigner  from  sunny  France, 
acting  as  the  documentary  comptroller  of  the  people,  living  in 
the  front  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  town,  built  of  stone,  as  an 
efnblem  of  the  much-enduring,  while  securing  to  himself  the 
productions  of  the  surrounding  farmers.  Good  heavens! 
when  will  men,  with  eyes  to  see,  read  aright,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest,  and  then  alter  and  remove  those  to  whom 
the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  Free  State  is  due  ?  The 
Bank  and  other  institutions,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
vill  suck  and  suck  until  there  is  no  more  to  be  secured  from 
the  human  combs,  and  then,  with  all  complacency,  sell  the 
country  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face 
that  these  men,  while  they  are  able  to  secure  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  now  oppose  the  confederation  of  the  South 
African  States ;  but  when  they  have  suckcfd  and  sucked  the 
people  dry — and  that  time  is  here,  and  coming  on  fast, — ^they 
will  in  the  future  be  the  first  to  solicit  the  arrival  of  the  English 
for  very  fear ;  if  they  do  not,  the  people  in  their  madness  will 
not  wait  for  a  Gordon  to  burn  the  debt-books  and  bonds  and 
mortgage-parchments,  but  will  burn  them  themselves,  and  the 
holders  likewise.  If  the  Soudanese  have  been  eaten  up  by 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  Turks,  no  less  will  it  be  seen  that  the 
wealth-producers  in  the  Free  State  have  been  eaten  up  by 
the  Jews  and  others,  and  in  the  name  of  the  good  of  all 
mankind,  I,  like  Gordon,  call  for  restitution.  The  people 
will  soon  be  so  sucked  by  banker  and  mortgagee  and 
lawyers,  that  nothing  but  confederation  with  England  will 
save  them  their  skins,  if  left  to  save. 

THE    MORTGAGE. 

We  worked  throngh  spring  and  winter,  through  enmmer  and  through  &1], 

Bat  the  mortgage  worked  the  hardest  and  the  eteadicet  of  them  aU. 

It  worked  on  nighte  and  Sandajs,  it  worked  each  holiday, 

It  settled  down  amongst  as,  and  it  sever  went  awaj. 

Whatever  we  kept  from  it  seemed  almost  as  bad  as  theft ; 

One  thing,  then  another  went  till  there  was  nothing  left. 

The  rost  and  blight  were  with  as,  and  though  sometimes  they  wete  not ; 

The  darkbrowed,  scowling  mortgage  was  fur  ever  on  the  spot. 

The  weevil  and  the  cutworm,  they  went  os  well  as  came, 

The  mortgage  stayed  for  ever,  eating  hearty  all  the  same. 
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It  nailed  op  every  window,  itood  guard  at  eyery  door, 
And  happiness  and  sansbine  made  their  home  with  ns  no  more. 
Till  with  fiiiling  crops  and  sickness  we  got  stalled  npon  the  gprade, 
And  there  came  a  dark  day  on  ns  when  the  interest  was*nt  paid ; 
And  there  came  a  sharp  foreclosare,  and  I  kind  o'  lost  my  hold, 
And  grew  weary  and  discouraged,  and  the  &rm  was  dieaply  s(dd. 
My  children  left  and  scattered,  when  they  hardly  yet  were  grown  ; 
The  wife  she  pined  and  perished,  an'  I  foond  myself  alone. 
What  she  died  of  was  "  a  mystery,"  an'  the  doctors  never  knew ; 
Bat  I  know  she  died  of  mortgage,  jast  as  well  as  I  wanted  to. 
If  to  trace  a  hidden  sorrow  were  within  the  doctors'  art. 
They'd  have  fonnd  a  mortgage  lying  on  that  woman's  broken  heart. 
Worm  or  beetle,  drought  or  tempest,  on  a  fiurmer^s  land  may  tall, 
But  for  first-class  ruination,  trust  a  mortgage  'gainst  them  all. 

W.  A«  Gablton. 

The  foreigners,  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Free  State, 
will  invite  any  power  in  that  will  secure  to  them  the  plunder 
they  have  stolen  ;  but  they  know  it  is  only  England  that  can 
send  with  her  sons  an  influx  of  gold.  These  Uitlanders  have 
no  gold  in  their  own  barren  lands,  nor  love  for  the  Free  State 
as  patriots,  only  looking  upon  the  country  to  be  drained  for 
their  profit  and  pleasure.  Will  the  two-legged  walking 
animals  ever  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  make  the 
banks  the  servants  of  the  people,  not,  as  now,  their  masters, 
and  to  their  destruction,  but  to  the  banker's  enrichment, 
and  compel  the  public  procureurs  to  be  the  defenders  and 
upholders  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  ?  It  is 
quite  shocking  to  know  that  one  cannot  go  from  town  to 
town  without  noticing  these  abominations.  In  the  old  time 
of  public  plunder,  the  roads  between  town  and  town  were 
the  highwayman's  opportunity.  In  isolated  places  and  in 
the  dark,  men  were  called  upon  to  deliver,  and,  in  fear,  did 
deliver,  to  the  advantage  of  the  robber ;  but  in  these  so- 
called  enlightened  Christian  days,  men  who  are  no  less  of 
the  type  of  our  Dick  Turpin,  Gentleman  Jack,  and  the  hand- 
some Claude  Duval,  call  upon  us  to  deliver  in  person  at 
their  houses,  that  in  some  way  they  have  secured,  at  the 
expense  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  or  the  working  imbeciles 
that  allow  it  to  be  continued  ;  and  in  these  latter  days  these 
robbers  neither  fear  man,  God  nor  Devil,  and  at  times  have 
the  blessing  of  the  modern  priests,  who.  without  hesitation, 
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go    shares    in   the  plunder.     In   all  the  towns  both  these 
classes  of  men  are  on  the  increase  ;  and  how  they  work  their 
plan  so  as  to  disguise  how  they  call  upon  us  to  deliver  is  a 
mystery  to  many,  but  no  longer  to  those  who  understand  the 
present  monetary  schemes  of  the  exploiters.     At  present  the 
sufferers  are  unable  to  make  them  disgorge,  and  with  ihe 
results  of  their  knavery  they  build  fine  houses  and  cathedrals 
as  public  monuments  of  what  they  have  deprived  the  wealth - 
producers  of,  time  after  time.    What  "  a  mad,  silly  world,  my 
masters,"  is  this,  that,   for  want  of  true  information,  these 
things  are  possible,  and  that  all  this   is  supported  by  the 
politician,  the  so-called   Christian,   the  philanthropist,  and 
the  mechanically  well-taught  of  society.     Being  blind  how- 
ever, they  lead  the  blind,  and  both  having  fallen  into  the 
ditch,  they  are  so  maimed  and  injured  that  they  have  not 
strength  to  draw  attention    to  these  things,  much  less  to 
stand  to  the  front  to  deliver  the  victims  from  error's  chains. 
My  wanderings  through   the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Free  State  for  the  last  ten  years  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
Free  State  is  a  misnomer,  for  of  all  States  that  I  have  passed 
through,  it  has,  more  conclusively  than  any  other,  demon- 
strated, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  necessity  of  my 
remedies    lor    the    people   and    times,    as    I    have  so    fre- 
quently   explained    them,    and    has    made    me   feel    more 
confident  than  ever — the  proofs  are  so  numerous— that  the 
truth  is,  as  in  nature,  self-evident.     I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  as  one  bom  out  of  due  season,  but  *  this  much  I  do 
know,  that   I  have  met  hundreds  of  men  who  feel  that  some- 
thing is  wrong   in,  or  out  of  Denmark,  and,   for  want  of 
knowledge,  they  are  unable  to  articulate  their  grievances. 
As  a  true  patriot,  and  a  son  of  the  people,  I  dare  not  any 
longer  refrain  from  speaking  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  me.     Were 
I  to  do  so  I  should  be  eaten   up  by  the  living  coals  within 
me,  and   I  trust  to  prove  in  my  future  writings  and  lectures 
that  this  is  no  idle  boast,  and  that  all  the  people,  especially 
those   who    suffer,    will    listen    to    me    gladly.      I    seek    no 
honour  or  fortune.     I  have  no  fortune  to  lose  ;  and  simply 
from  my  individual  point  of  view,  desire  to  make  known  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  new  salvation  to  the  glory  of  man,  and 
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the  happiness  of  the  human  family  all  over  the  known  world. 
To  enable  all  to  feel  with  me  the  truth  about  the  legal 
exploiters,  I  print  the  views  of  a  giant  on  lawyer-sharks. 

LAWYERS    AND    LAW-CHARGES. 

An  innocent  Briton,  who  signed  himself  "  Civis,"  writing 
lately  in  the  Tinus^  on  a  special  subject  connected  with  law- 
yers, observed,  **  the  profession  exists  for  us,  not  we  for  them. 
**  Never  was  an  axiom  more  clearly  expressed,  or  with  more 
commendable  terseness  ;  but  its  very  brevity,  clearness  and 
point-blank  delivery,  suggest  an  uneasy  misgiving,  and 
cause  to  doubt  whether,  like  other  oracular  utterances,  it  is 
not  open  to  question.  Certain  it  is,  that  clients  would  not  be 
far  to  seek  to  whom  the  proposition  would  seem  to  state  the 
very  reverse  of  the  fact ;  they  would  tell  us  that  to  engage 
the  services  of  the  profession  is  to  lay  yourself  open  to  endless 
expenses,  to  pay  down  hard  cash  in  return  for  labours  of  an 
undefinable,  unintelligible  sort — to  barter  your  independence 
and  peace  of  mind  in  exchange  for  sundry  verbose  documents, 
a  few  shreds  of  red  tape,  and  the  privilege  of  being  puzzled 
by  the  repulsive  phraseology  of  legal  writings.  And  they 
would  point  to  fearful  accounts  extending  over  many  sheets 
of  paper,  which  accounts  had  to  be  dischargedat  the  expense 
of  a  year's  income  or  so,  and  which  were  the  sole  return  they 
ever  got  for  all  that  outlay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least 
debatable  whether  the  lawyers,  as  a  class,  regard  themselves 
as  existing  for  the  public  ;  or  if  they  do,  in  what  sense  they 
understand  the  maxim  of  *  Civis '  which  is  susceptible  of 
very  various  interpretation. 

**  There  are  lawyers,  and  lawyers.  There  are  men  m  the  pro- 
fession, and  they  are  the  glory  of  it,  who  have  chosen  and 
followed  it  from  the  instinct  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  who 
love  it  because  it  enables  them  to  shield  the  innocent,  to  right 
the  wronged,  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  to  expose  and 
punish  the  wrong-doer.  But  there  are  also  men  who  system- 
atically make  of  their  profession  the  means  of  plundering 
whoever  is  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
This  latter  class  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
public  exists  for  them — that  it    is  their  business  to  *  fleece ' 
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by  all  the  possible  methods  which  the  legislature  has  con- 
siderately provided  for  their  ingenious  manipulation.  To 
them  a  new  client  is  what  a  wounded  stag  is  to  the  wolf — a 
prey  cast  to  them  by  a  favouring  Providence  to  have  his 
bones  picked  bare. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  the  axiom  of  '  CIvis,' 
then,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  received,  if  received  at  all, 
with  limitations.  From  the  practical  stand-pointi  at  any 
rate,  there  is  vety  little  evidence  that  the  legal  profession 
exists  for  us>  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  atl  too  much 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  public  exists  for  the  lawyer — 
is  in  truUi  the  lawyer's  milch-cow,  with  udders  considerably 
drawn  dry. 

"  The  rationaU  of  lawyers'  charges  has  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  a  mystery  to  the  public  who  have  to  pay  them- 
The  trader,  accustomed  to  give  value  received  for  cash,  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  hiin,  understand  why  it  is  that,  when  he 
has  given  a  retainer  of,  say  ;^ioo  to  Counsellor  Botherum,  to 
secure  his  eloquent  advocacy  on  a  certain  trial,  and  the 
great  man  never  appears  at  the  trial  at  all,  he  yet  retains  the 
retainer,  and  pockets  the  money  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  earned 
it.  The  philosophy  of  this  proceeding,  honoured  though  it 
be  by  the  sanction  of  the  profession,  is  all  too  recondite  for 
the  matter-of-fact  man  of  business,  who  is  apt  to  express 
himself  in  regard  to  it  in  no  complimentary  terms.  Solicitors' 
charges,  coming  to  the  client  in  detail,  are  as  perplexingly 
disgusting,  especially  when  the  client  iinds,  as  he  is  very 
likely  to  find,  that  conversations  which  were  incidental  talk, 
or  gossip  over  a  glass  of  wine,  are  set  down  as  consultations 
to  be  paid  for.  Some  charges  made  by  lawyers  are  fixed  at 
a  scale  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  show  of  argument— 
the  very  sight  of  them  so  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the 
celebrated  Thirlwall  that  he  threw  up  the  profession  in  dis- 
gust, rather  than  submit  to  become  the  agent  of  such  extor- 
tion—an example  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has 
since  followed. 

"  In  dealing  with  a  practitioner  of  the  wide-awake  order, 
the  man  who  employs  him  has  need  to  be  continually  on  his 
guard,  and  should  be  especially  cautious  in   the  matter  of 
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putting  questions.  We  should  say  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  asking  Mr.  Lattitat  what  it  is  o'clock,  for  instance,  or 
whether  he  thinks  the  clouds  portend  rain  ;  but  much  further 
than  this  it  may  not  be  safe  to  go.  Ask  him  whether  the 
parson  has  done  right  in  closing  the  path  through  the  church- 
yard, or  whether  such  a  plot  of  ground  would  not  be  a  good 
site  for  cottages,  and  the  chances  are,  if  you  are  a  client  with 
a  running  account,  that  you  will  find  these  queries  will  cost 
you  six-and-eightpence  each  when  your  bill  comes  in.  The 
rate  at  which  lawyers'  bills  grow  and  swell  is  something 
astounding  ;  the  old  tavern  legend,  *  Sixpence  to  look  at  the 
waiter,'  is  more  than  realised  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer. 
So  long  as  you  litigate  you  never  see  your  legal  friend  without 
being  charged  a  fee ;  nay,  more,  if  he  calls  to  see  you,  and 
you  are  not  at  home,  the  fee  is  the  same — and,  worse  still> 
should  you  call  to  see  him  and  find  him  absent,  you  even  run 
the  risk  of  being  charged  for  your  own  loss  of  labour,  through 
the  fact  of  your  having  called  being  entered  by  the  clerk  in 
in  the  day-book.  We  have  seen  lawyers'  bills  extending 
over  quires  of  foolscap  (the  sort  of  paper,  we  submit,  best 
fitted  for  the  purpose),  and  thick  enough  to  bind  up  into  an 
average  folio  volume  ;  and  we  have  known  them  paid,  too,  in 
the  tune  of  near  a  thousand  pounds,  for  suits  undertaken  at 
the  lawyers'  instigation,  and  which  suits,  as  the  instigators 
well  knew,  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  profit  to  the  law- 
yer. Apropos  of  practices  of  this  kind,  a  good  story  is  told  : 
Lawyer  Plundrum,  having  succeeded  in  making  a  litigant  of 
every  farmer  in  his  county,  having  grown  rich  at  their 
expense,  and  thus  established  a  valid  claim  to  their  consider- 
ation, consented  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  which  was  wanted  to 
adorn  the  court-room  of  the  county  town.  The  picture  was 
duly  painted  by  a  London  artist,  and,  previously  to  being 
hung,  was  submitted  to  a  private  view.  *  Most  onconmion 
like,  to  be  sure.'  was  the  general  verdict :  *  'tis  the  mon 
hissel,  beyant  it  now  ? '  But  one  old  chap,  critically  regard- 
ing the  canvas,  dissented  from  the  general  opinion  as  follows: 
*  That  be  zummut  like  Plundrum's  vizog,  but  it  bean't  the 
mon^theas  mon  ha'  got  his  han'  in  his  own  pocket  you  zee ; 
now,  I've  a  know'd  Plundrum  for  vive-and-thirty  year,  an'  all 
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that  time  he've  a  had  his  han'  in  zomebody's  else's  pocket. 
Yon  chap  bean't  Plundrum ! ' 

•'There  is  one  consolation,  though  it  is  rather  a  doubtful  one 
for  litigants,  in  the  fact  that  lawyers'  bills  may  be  taxed. 
How  far  this  is  a  privilege,  and  to  what  extent  the  public 
avail  themselves  of  it,  we  cannot  say ;  but  the  fact  is  pro- 
foundly significant,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  all 
other  dealings  between  man  and  man,  buyer  and  seller  are 
left  to  conclude  their  own  transactions ;  but  it  is  not  so 
between  lawyer  and  client.  The  lawyer,  it  seems,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  fairly  with  his  customer :  *  See  to  it,*  says 
the  legislature,  *  a  dishonest  lawyer  has  you  in  his  power ; 
bring  his  account  to  the  taxing-office,  and  the  taxing-officer 
will  prevent  your  being  plundered.*  If  this  is  not  the  plain 
English  of  the  matter,  we  should  like  to  know  how  else  to 
phrase  it.  That  we  are  not  far  wrong,  we  gather  from  the 
fact  that  bills  sent  in  to  clients  are  sometimes  cut  down  by 
the  taxing  process  to  one-fourth,  or  even  less,  of  their  original 
substance.  It  is  right,  however,  as  it  is  pleasant,  to  state, 
that  there  are  not  wanting  honourable  men  whose  accounts 
no  client  would  dream  of  taxing. 

"  It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  Englishmen  that  this  country 
is  so  abnormally  lawyer-ridden.  In  all  our  activities  the  law 
and  lawyers  are  ever  paramount  and  predominant.  Could 
our  railways  have  been  made,  as  railways  have  been  made  in 
other  countries,  without  the  intervention  of  lawyers,  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  money  would  have  been  saved  which 
has  been  swallowed-up  in  needless  expenses  and  law-fights  ; 
and  many  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  succumbed  to 
poverty,  would  have  been  living  in  competence.  But  for  the 
legal  expenses  attending  the  transfer  of  property  from  seller 
to  buyer,  the  number  of  small  independent  properties  in 
England  owned  by  the  class  of  proprietors  who  are  the 
muscle  and  sinew  of  a  State,  would  have  been  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  and  would  have  added  immensely  to 
the  national  stability.  And  were  there  no  class  of  men  whose 
interest  it  is  to  distort  facts,  to  strangle  the  truth,  to  make 
justice  dear,  and  right  appear  the  wrong,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  there  would  be  less  cause  of  complaint  on  the  score 
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of  corruption  and  the  general  lapse  of  principle  in  commer- 
cial matters,  which  are  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  our  time. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  defects  of  a  system  which 
in  England  makes  property  of  all  kinds  pay  such  heavy  black- 
mail to  lawyers,  was  pKDinted  out  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  who 
proposed  a  remedy  which  was  both  simple  and  practical ;  but 
then,  as  now,  vested  interests  were  too  mighty  to  be  meddled 
with,  and  the  wrong  has  been  suffered  to  endure.  The  profes- 
sion and  its  profits  are  wanted  as  a  quarry  and  a  pasture  for 
younger  sons  and  their  descendants. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  public  are  so 
-perfectly  familiar  with  the  plagues,  anxieties,  and  discomforts 
that  invariably  attend  litigation,  it  is  yet  so  pertinaciously 
litigious  ?  We  profess  to  applaud  and  admire  the  man  who 
should  act  on  the  Master's  advice — who,  being  sued  at  law, 
for  his  coat,  should  surrender  to  his  adversary  his  cloak  also  ; 
but  we  never  set  that  example  ourselves ;  we  rather  bristle 
up  at  the  slightest  provocation  of  the  kind,  and  incur  loss 
upon  loss,  rather  than  allow  another  to  triumph  over  us.  To 
some  men  a  lawsuit  is  a  nuisance  and  an  affliction — to  others 
it  is  a  source  of  perpetual  satisfaction  and  enjo)anent.  The 
Corsicans,  we  are  told,  inherit  lawsuits,  and  transmit  them  to 
their  heirs  as  if  they  were  family  treasures — but  in  Corsica  it 
may  well  be  that  the  inherited  lawsuit  is  but  another  form  of 
the  **  vendetta"  which  is  continued — a  fierce  strife  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.  But  many  a  man  in  England  has  been 
bom  to  a  lawsuit,  and  grown  up  in  the  lap  of  litigation.  We 
can  recall  such  a  man,  who,  inheriting  a  claim,  well,  or  ill- 
founded,  to  a  vast  estate  in  the  West  of  England,  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  and  the  best  part  of  his  income  in  futile 
attempts  to  establish  it,  and  who  never  succeeded  even  so 
far  as  to  bring  his  cause  before  a  Judge.  A  merrier,  more . 
light-hearted  fellow  never  lived.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  nothing 
so  much  as  catching  a  new  lawyer  and  volubly  indoctrinating 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  claim,  and  setting  him  to  work  to 
draw  up  a  fresh  case  for  counsel's  opinion.  The  profession 
had  old  Greening's  substance,  and  gave  him  in  return  a 
whole  cart-load  of  documents,  of  which  at  seventy-five  he 
died  possessed — and  which  his  heir-at-law  summarily  con* 
signed  to  the  flames.*' 
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I  shall  further  illustrate  these  facts  in  my  Histofy  of  tks 
Free  State,  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  to  show  that  I  am 
not  singular,  I  print  the  views  of  the  Africander  Bond  and 
Express. 

"  The  Free  State  branch  of  the  Africander  Bond  is  reported 
to  have  passed  a  resolution : — *  Whereas  lawyers  are  not 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  meeting  of  Bondsmen 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  use  every  constitutional  means  to 
extirpate  them,  and  calls  upon  all  affiliated  members  of  the 
Bond  to  do  likewise.  Our  reason  for  this  course  is  that  in 
the  Orange  P'ree  State  lawj'ers  of  every  grade  in  the  pro- 
fession unite  marked  professional  incapacity,  with  a  great 
power  of  blood-sucking,  and  this  is  being  borne  in  upon  the 
community  in  a  manner  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.' 

••  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  for  some  consider- 
able time  a  feeling  growing  in  the  country  so  adverse,  and  we 
may  almost  say  hostile,  to  the  legal  profession,  that  if  to-day, 
a  plebiscite  were  taken,  the  great  majority  would  undoubtedly 
vote  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  a  profession  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  men  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  as  a 
necessary  evil,  but  which  under  our  present  circumstances, 
is  most  certainly  regarded  as  something  much  worse.  Who- 
soever doubts  our  statement  has  not  read  the  papers,  and  has 
not  taken  cognizance  of  what  goes  on  in  the  country.  If  he 
should  not  attach  much  weight  to  these  utterances  he  may  go 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Volksraad,  and  listen  attentively  to  what 
is  said  there,  and,  looking  upon  that  honourable  body,  as 
representative  a  one,  as  exists,  he  will,  without  hesitation, 
endorse  the  view  expressed  above.  In  itself,  and  without 
approaching  the  question  as  we  do  for  the  purpose  not  merely 
of  discussing  the  same,  but  with  a  view  to  advising  measures 
calculated  to  effect  an  improvement,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  a  writer  of  contemporary  history,  to 
note  the  same  and  to  investigate  its  origin  and  the  causes  of 
its  development.  If  in  doing  so,  we  should  appear  harsh, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  state  at  once  that  we  write  less  with 
a  view  to  criticise  than  to  improve.  Dictated  by  such  a  senti- 
ment, laudable  as  it  must  be,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession itself,  the  statement  will  be  accepted  as  correct,  though 
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very  disagreeably  correct,  that  the  legal  profession  as  a  whole 
occupies  so  low  a  standard  in  this  country,  that  upon  the  raising 
thereof,  the  very  first  move  towards  amelioration  depends. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  if  we  omitted  here  to  men- 
tion that  our  Bench  of  Judges  is  of  as  high  a  standing  as  that 
of  any  country ;  that  we  possess  members  of  the  Bar  and 
Side- Bar  who  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  any- 
where, and  that  the  Judges  by  their  endeavours  to  raise  the 
standard  of  efficiency,  have  already  attained  a  marked  im- 
provement. That,  finally  the  additions  to  the  profession  in 
late  years  leave  no  doubt  of  a  complete  ultimate  change. 
*'  Thus  all  that  remains,  and  indeed  it  is  the  burning  point  of 
the  question,  is  that  the  period  of  transition  may  not  be  too 
prolonged  a  one,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  by  the  utmost 
severity  towards  those  members,  who,  through  want  of  proper 
qualification,  are  already  enjoying  so  much  forbearance,  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  further  thereon 
through  want  of  professional  usages,  irregularity,  and,  finally, 
dishonesty.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  militant  profession. 
However,  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  that  openly.  As  things 
have  gone,  it  has  not  been  an  unusual  occurrence  that  men 
who  have  held  powers-of-attorney  have  abused  their  power 
to  the  detriment  of  their  mandators.  It  has  occurred  that 
men  entrusted  with  the  settlement  of  estates  have  used  money 
collected  in  those  estates,  for  their  own  private  ends,  and 
could  only  be  made  to  disgorge  after  an  appeal  to  the  court. 
It  has  frequently  occurred  that  men  collected  accounts,  re- 
tained the  moneys,  and  their  clients  are  either  still  awaiting 
settlement  or  obtained  cash  only  after  employing  a  second 
agent  to  collect  the  money  from  the  collector.  That  this  was 
wrong,  who  doubts  ?  —  that  it  was  a  grave  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  men  who  owned  a  position  of  trust,  who  will  gainsay  ? 
— that  it  was  a  wrong  that  threw  discredit  upon  the  whole  of 
an  honourable  profession,  the  feeling  of  the  entire  country 
testifies  to.  Yet  the  last  is  a  fortunate  accident,  in  spite  of 
its  misfortune.  For  it  suggests  the  only  remedy  extant.  To 
think  that  oppressive  laws  and  a  ruinous  tariff  will  effect  an 
improvement,  people  may  believe   and   hope.    We   share 
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neither  their  hope  nor  their  belief.  In  the  very  £iact  of  oppress 
sion  their  is  the  danger  of  illicit  dealing,  and  by  the  very  act 
of  oppression  the  man  who  never  scrupled  to  act  dishonestly, 
is  challenged  to  extend  his  crooked  and  dishonest  manipula- 
tions, whilst  the  honest  and  upright  lawyer,  who  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  community,  is  condemned  to  sufferance,  exposed 
to  poverty,  and  forced  to  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  The 
remedy  lies  with  the  profession,  and  from  them  the  only  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  If  honest  lawyers  wish  to 
protect  themselves,  they  must  do  so  by  protecting  the  public. 
They  must  combine  and  remove  the  cancer  from  their  body, 
and  that  without  feeling  or  false  compassion,  and  they  must 
do  so  without  loss  of  time.  To  show  neglect  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  despising  public  opinion,  and  would  only  invite 
retribution  and  defeat.  For  whatever  mode  of  expression  is 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  this  question,  the  feeling  that  the 
public  must  be  protected  is  a  general  one.  Who  is  to  do  it  ? 
We  or  the  profession  itself  ?  That  is,  we  repeat  the  question, 
and  we  should  trust,  that,  by  a  sincere  effort— for  but  the 
slightest  effort  has  hitherto  been  wanting — the  legal  profession 
will  enlist  on  its  side  the  sympathy  at  least  of  all  moderate 
men,  which  they  cannot  be  said  even  to  possess  now.  How 
to  do  this  we  need  hardly  say  ;  the  modus  operandi  is  better 
known  to  themselves  than  to  us,  and  the  example  of  other 
countries  shows  clearly  the  road  they  have  to  follow.  That 
they  may  do  so  is  in  their  own  interest  first,  though  it  is  in 
ours  as  well,  and  we  therefore  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  do 
it  soon,  and  moreover,  do  it  well.** 

The  town  of  Winburg  is,  like  all  other  towns  of  South 
Africa,  no  better  or  worse  for  natural  conditions.  All  could 
be  made  Gardens  of  Eden  by  a  people  working  and  storing 
up  nature's  gifts  of  rain  to  men.  But  so  long  as  all  is  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  forestallers,  this  will  be  impossible. 
For  twenty  long  years  the  Free  State  has  been  governed,  so 
it  is  said,  by  a  first  class  Brand,  certainly  not  a  burning  one ; 
and  although  he  has  produced  many  a  brand,  they  are 
perfectly  useless.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  this  man  an 
injustice.  As  an  advocate  he  was  a  failure  in  Cape  Town, 
and  could  at  no  time  earn  his  bread.     As  a  President  he  is 
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worse  than  a  failure  ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crime,  that  he  was  so  often  placed  in  power. 
For  twenty  long  years  he  has  had  a  splendid  income,  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  period,  with  all  his  advantages,  he  had 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  pauper,  and  requested  the  sum  of 
;f  2,500  to  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  his  creditors.  It 
is  said  that  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  extravagances  of 
of  children,  and  his  son  while  in  England  making  himself 
perfect  as  a  legal  shark,  lived  in  London  like  a  prince,  in- 
volving his  father  in  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  when  he  had 
almost  ruined  the  poor  old  man,  like  a  penniless  <*  prodigal,'* 
returned,  and,  for  want  of  general  ability,  was  at  once  pitch- 
forked into  the  Transvaal  to  become  a  judge.  O  Lord  !  what 
a  judge !  Perhaps  even  there  he  will  get  into  debt.  It  is  as 
common  an  inborn  disease  getting  into  debt  and  forgetting  to 
pay,  as  much  chronic  in  Africa,  as  the  lung  sickness  in  its 
cattle.  To  expect  a  **  Brand  *'  of  this  kind  to  be  a  **  Light 
of  the  World  "  is  to  expect  an  impossibility.  He  can  perhaps 
make  a  smoke  ;  but  he  is  not  made  of  the  stuff  to  lighten  the 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  Gentiles.  But  it  is  something  worse 
than  bad,  that  a  father  should  be  so  positioned  by  his  off- 
spring that  he  should  be  compelled  to  be  a  drag  upon  a 
community;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that,  unless  he  can 
alter  all  this,  and  show  how  the  Free  State  may  increase  in 
wealth,  as  well  as  multiply,  he  will  be  cursed  in  his  old  age 
as  the  unconscious  destroyer  of  what  might  have  been  a 
State  of  heroes,  and  who  placed  his  people  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Hollanders  he  surrounded  himself  by,  and  instead  of 
going  down  to  his  grave  an  honoured  leader  of  the  people,  he 
will,  as  a  failure,  after  his  long  official  career,  be  forgotten, 
and,  as  he  should  be,  righteously  damned. 

It  was  while  stopping  at  the  hotel,  that  a  neighbour  of 
mine  in  Bloemfontein  arrived  in  hot  haste,  a  sweet  William, 
who  hoped  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  golden  William  of  the 
Transvaal,  for  with  luck  unexpected,  he  had  found  another 
reef  of  gold— so  he  said — but  not  near  Berlin,  in  the  Lyden- 
burg  district,  the  property  of  the  swindling  Grant.  With 
the  earnestness  of  a  Czar's  messenger,  he  was  travelling  up 
post-haste  night  and  day,  in  the  hope  of  a  reward,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  concession  secured  from  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment by  the  influence  of  the  officials,  he  being  a  relation 
to  one  of  the  Executive  of  this  Bounds  but  called  Free  State. 
As  all  know,  one  government  official  helps  the  other,  to  take 
possession  of  the  plunder,  either  now  or  in  the  future  in 
nature's  bowels,  and  afterwards  dragged  out  by  the  digger. 
All  now  can  comprehend  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
secure  the  back-stairs  influence  of  Government  to  get  en- 
riched out  of  nature's  gifts  by  the  monopoly  of  a  gold  reef. 
Personally,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  man,  securing  by  his 
own  labour  all  that  he  can  work  out  and  carry  off  from  any 
reef,  mine,  gully,  or  other  alluvial  portion  of  mother  earth  ; 
but  I  vehemently  protest  against  any  man  by  mere  power  of 
monopoly,    possessing    through    the  labour  of  others    the 
mineral  wealth  of  any  country.     It  is  on  a  par  with  the  early 
monopolists  of  England,  who  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  the 
Eighth  secured  to  themselves,  and  for  their  sons  and  bastards 
the  land  of  Old  England,  with  all  its  then  unknown  mineral 
wealth,  and  with  the  assistance  of  sheepskin  documents  con. 
veyed  to  their  successors  the  labour  of  after  generations. 
One  result  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  that  existing  generations 
are  governed  by  the  dead  to  the  advantage  of  the  t^obility 
who  are  enriched  by  this  constant  supply,  obtained  not  by 
chance,  but  by  fraud  and  pressure,  and  confiscation  of  the 
people's  wealth  and  labour.    This  was  felt  to  be  such  an 
advantage,  that  the  land-tax  was  made  a  fixed  sum  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  a  Dutchman  of  decent  parts,  but 
still   no  less  an   intruder  upon  the  English  people,  and  a 
vagabond  against  the  Irish  interests  and  people.    By  such  an 
act,  throwing  all  taxes  upon  the  trading  classes,  and  giving 
the  opportunity  to  the  land-stealers  to  secure  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  over  ;f40o,ooo,ooo  a  year,   from  land  and 
minerals,  to  enable  their  friends  the  army,  navy,  and  police- 
supporters  to  grow  fat,  and  to  bribe  the  Church  to  bless  the 
robber^',  and  to  urge  the  people  to  be  content  in  the  position 
that  they  say,  the  Lord  intended  them  to  dwell  in.     God  of 
heaven  !   how   long  will   you  permit    such   blasphemy    and 
robbery  to  continue,  and  the  creatures  of  Your  hand  ever  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  these  public  plunderers,  which   means 
starvation  and  death  to  the  toilers  of  all  nations. 
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Such  will  be  the  future  of  South  Africa  if  the  common 
heritage  is  allowed  to  be  given  over  to  all  the  relations  of  our 
Government  who  apply  for  the  same,  and  then  command  the 
labour  of  the  white  and  black  to  crush  out  the  gold  that 
alone  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  toil,  either  indivi- 
dually, collectively,  or  co-operatively.  I  care  not  which,  but 
I  protest  against  there  being  land-grabbers  and  mineral- 
thieves  as  in  England.  I  no  less  protest  against  there  being 
a  Mackey  **  Silver  King,"  so  called,  and  against  the  Vander- 
bilts  Goulds,  Stewarts,  or  any  other  land,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  or  diamond  exploiters  in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere. 
The  future  of  this  country  demands  this,  and  if  it  is  true,  as 
slated  by  geologist  Stowe,  that  the  Free  State  has  beneath  its 
soil  ;^20o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  iron,  and  ;f  300,000,000  worth  of  coal, 
it  is  something  outrageous  that  a  President,  who  has  never 
shown  how  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  in  the  place 
of  one,  has  not  moved  for  the  unearthing  of  this  wealth  on 
behalf  of  the  p)eople  he  is  supposed  to  watch  over.  The 
State  is  poor,  because  the  opportunity  occurs  for  men  to 
amass  riches — the  outcome  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
in  some  few  cases  the  outcome  of  nature's  wealth  below, — 
and  because  there  lacks  a  head  to  utilise  what  is  beneath 
their  very  feet,  all  goes  to  ruin  and  destruction. 

In  the  future  all  monopolies  must  be  looked  upon  as  public 
robbery,  and  must  cease  to  exist.  I  am  delighted  to  make 
these  truths  known,  and  thus  to  help  to  remove  the  present 
evils ;  but  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  "  share  and  share 
alike  '*  principle,  nor  for  making  all  things  common  property 
on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all,  at  present  in  existence.  I 
am  an  advocate  of  individual  ownership,  and  a  man's 
prosperity  his  own  wealth,  begotten  of  his  own  labour. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  revolution  of  blood  by  my  advocacy, 
but  certainly  a  revolution  in  the  holding  of  wealth,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  settle  all  points  of  dispute  in  the  future, 
without  discussing  how  much  a  man  should  pay  out  of  his 
rent-roll,  or  out  of  the  accumulated  labour  out  of  their 
fathers'  hands  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Once  make  a  law 
that  all  titles  to  land  and  mines  should  be  left  as  they  now 
are,  with  the  condition  that  the  owner  shall  only  be  entitled 
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at  death  to  what  his  personal  labour  can  secure,  and  that 
after  six  months  all  lands  not  in  working  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  who  may  desire  the  same,  to  be  worked  indi- 
vidually or  co-operatively,  who,  working  equally,  shall  share 
alike.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  in  England,  or  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  years  1789  to  92,  to  remove  land-grabbers  and 
holders,  by  means  of  a  Calcraft's  short,  or  Marwood*s  long 
drop,  bullet  or  knife.  A  few  pens,  ink  and  paper  can  alter 
all  in  these  days,  without  recourse  to  harder  substances.  As 
an  old  reformer  I  never  have  urged  robbery  and  plunder ; 
but  have  demanded  that  no  property,  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  should  be  confiscated,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  interested 
classes  all  over  the  globe.  Cheer  up,  ye  workers  and  pro- 
ducers of  England's  wealth,  and  elsewhere,  thq  time  must 
come  when  you  will  get  your  own  ;  and  then  securing  the 
labour  of  your  own  hands  you  will  all  support  the  rights  of 
others,  seeing  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  in  those  days  to 
do  so,  making  it  impossible  for  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  all 
the  well-dressed  criminals  to  exist,  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  to  receive,  as  the  result  of  their  labour,  all  that 
their  personal  labour  can  secure,  without  robbing  another. 
The  right  to  all  a  man  can  secure  by  his  labour  will  be  an 
incentive  to  all  to  toil ;  and  with  such  an  opportunity  to  all, 
society,  for  its  own  protection,  will  be  justified  in  compelling 
the  lazy,  natural  enemies  of  mankind,  to  toil  or  die,  and  then, 
if  need  be,  if  they  will  not  work,  they  should  be  destroyed 
and  burnt,  to  manure  the  ground,  so  that  in  their  death  they 
might  be  useful,  to  make  up  for  their  uselessness  in  life. 
Much  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  I  will  go  into  in 
my  later  chapters,  in  which  I  will  follow  the  History  of  the 
Free  State  by  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  when  all  these 
things  arc  read,  marked,  and  inwardly  digested,  all  will  see 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Eutopia,  dreamt  about  by  Plato, 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  others,  without  loss  to  anyone,  but 
to  the  general  gain  of  all,  with  **  Peace  and  Goodwill  among 
men  and  all  nations. 

The  one  hope  of  Winburg  for  the  present  has  gone  like  the 
many  hopes  of  other  cities  and  places.  At  one  time  it  w^as 
thought  to  be  the  centre  of  a  large  coal  district,  and  the 
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opening  up  for  a  considerable  time  made  even  Winburg 
tolerable  by  the  number  of  waggons,  carts  and  other  vehicles 
that  passed  on  their  way  from  the  coal  beds  to  the  diamond 
fields,  but  unfortunately,  it  being  only  surface  coal,  and  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  it  contained  being  injurious  to  the 
machinery  at  Kimberley,  this  hope  vanished  like  a  dream, 
and  the  mischance  left  the  Winburgians  more  hopeless  than 
ever.  It  is  said  that  if  they  will  pass  down  to  some  consider- 
able depth  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  a  superior  coal 
for  any  purpose,  not  only  near  here,  but  all  over  the  Free 
State — but  if  it  is  true  that  this  is  part  of  the  coal  estimated 
by  the  geologist  Stowe  as  part  of  the  ;^3oo,ooo,ooo,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  same  be  worked  out  for  the  State  profit, 
and  all  that  it  needs  is  a  State  arrangement  and  determination 
to  carry  it  out  successfully.  This  is  a  statesman's  opportu- 
nity, but  unfortunately  for  the  Free  State,  so  over-ridden  arc 
they  by  the  hungry  and  adventurous  officials,  that  this  human 
commodity  of  a  statesman  is  unknown.  But  as  sure  as  the 
Free  Staters  make  so  free  in  cutting  all  their  bush  and  trees 
down  from  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  so  sure  will  this  desirable 
coal  be  needed  for  winter  warmth,  and  the  demand  will  com- 
pe\  its  existence  to  be  found  out  and  utilised  ;  then  the  whole 
difficulty  is  got  over.  At  present  the  organised  conspiracy 
called  a  Government,  taxes  the  people  without  striving  to 
secure  the  underground  wealth,  and  to  produce  from  the  top 
surface  all  that  nature  would  give  if  properly  arranged  for ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  South  African 
States  are  going  back,  and  men  are  leaving  daily  as  though  it 
were  a  plague-stricken  land,  and  rushing  to  England's  more 
favourable  colonies.  I  too  have  seriously  contemplated 
moving  on  to  other  lands,  where  it  is  possible  to  live,  where 
the  land  is  governed  by  meUt  and  where  our  children  are  not 
sent  into  [the  fields  to  destroy  by  bullet,  rocket,  and  shell,  the 
natives  in  such  nunbers  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  at  least 
another  twenty  years  to  exist  side  by  side  with  them.  This 
feeling  does  not  arise  from  positive  inability  to  live  in  the 
land  of  adoption  if  properly  arranged  for.  There  would  be 
no  desire  to  hurry  away  if  we  had  men  in  the  State  and 
Colony  able  to  show  how  to  work   up  nature's  bounties 
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and  to  live  happily  in  South  Africa,  but  nothing  is  done 
because  no  one  can  show  a  plan  for  working- up  all  the  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  both  black  and  white.  The  time  however 
will  come,  when  some  remedy  must  be  applied,  or  the  land 
will  once  more  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  black  man,  and  into 
the  worst  form  of  savagery.  How  to  prevent  this  I  have 
shown  in  my  first  "Jottings,'*  again  in  this  my  second,  and 
I  hope  to  show,  in  my  future  ones,  the  easy  possibility  of 
making  all  South  African  earth  an  Eden,  out  of  which  no  one 
would  feel  happy.  It  must  be  generally  admitted,  when 
thoroughly  understood,  that  all  my  past  actions— and  no 
action  has  yet  proved  a  failure — and  the  suggestions  I  make, 
must  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  although  I  may  be  as  one  born 
out  of  due  season,  these  facts  will  prove  true,  and  bear  fruit i 
though  it  be  after  many  days,  or  years,  when  once  they  have 
been  put  in  practice.  It  is  evident  that  somehow  the  world 
is  all-awry;  and  as  the  politician,  and  Christian  socialist  can- 
not alter  it,  the  socialist  of  the  true  land  and  money  reform 
must  do  so.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  readers,  my  socialism 
does  not  consist  of  lOo-ton  guns.  Catlings,  Greek-fire,  or 
dynamite,  bullets,  and  bayonets,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  official  cormorants  of  the  governing  classes  of  the  present 
day.  My  socialism  will  not  erect  monuments  to  Mars  and 
Victoryy  and  innumerable  obelisks  to  commemorate  how  they 
slaughtered  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  the  present  time,  and 
how  they  robbed  the  inhabitants  in  the  name  of  landlords 
and  money-lords,  made  law,  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth,  to  feed 
the  hunger  of  all  the  plundering  classes.  No,  no ;  the  out- 
come of  my  socialism  will  show  itself  in  the  works  of  man, 
that  will  secure  to  all  peace  and  prosperity,  I  am,  and  shall 
be  proud  to  be  known  without  any  of  the  modern  false- 
Christian  help,  as  the  apostle  of  the  true  socialism  of  the 
future — of  that  socialism  that  will  produce  prosperity  to  all 
around,  from  the  day  of  its  adoption. 

As,  like  unto  many  others,  my  Republicanism  will  not  be 
the  only  burning  cry  ;  but  the  social  reme'lios  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  will  be  understood  to  hit  humanita- 
rian of  the  widest  and  noblest  character.  1  know  most 
people,  as  in  many  other  reforms,  hear  the  name  of  Socialism 
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with  horror,  thinking  they  are  part  of  the  men  described  by 
Thiers  and  others,  who  belonged  to  the  Versailles  blunderers 
and  plunderers,  and  who,  in  the  name  of  a  Republic,  upheld 
all  the  enormities  of  the  Empire,  in  defiance  of  the  men  of 
Paris — the  only  true  patriots  of  that  time — who  with  the 
utmost  self-devotion  fought  for  Municipal  Government,  in 
opposition  to  all  that  was  base,  and  who,  while  standing  out 
nobly  for  the  rights  of  men,  were  shot  down  and  murdered, 
and  afterwards  cruelly  slandered  by  these  men  and  their 
hirelings  of  the  Press  in  France.  They  can  show  nothing 
for  their  statements :  the  scenes  as  depicted  by  these  liars, 
like  most  of  the  so-called  historical  facts  of  that  time,  are  as 
false  as  false  can  be.  The  true  history  of  the  active  men  and 
minds  of  that  time,  and  their  motives,  has  yet  to  be  written. 

The  leaders,  so-called,  of  the  advanced  party  in  England 
don't  like  to  be  called  Socialists,  but  don't  mind  being  known 
as  Republicans.  For  the  sake  of  having  M.P.  attached  to 
their  names  they  will  roar  like  lions,  and,  like  all  consumers 
of  other  men's  means,  and  pocketers  of  subscriptions  will, 
for  the  sake  of  place,  affirm  or  swear  to  uphold  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever. 

Those  **  grand  old  men,"  the  reformers  of  France,  would  not 
belie  their  consciences,  and  swear  allegiance  to  Napoleon  the 
Third.  Rather  than  do  so,  they  expatriated  themselves  for 
twenty-odd  years,  and  to-day  they  are  honoured  for  their 
consistency,  and  I  trust  that  no  man  of  the  people,  so  called, 
will  ever  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  powerful  under  false  conditions, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  utterances  of  a  lifetime.  Let  them 
die  in  oblivion,  or  go  down  in  history  clad  in  everlasting 
shame. 

My  own  sense  of  Socialism  and  Republicanism  does  not 
allow  me  to  ignore  facts  and  conditions  at  the  expense  of  all 
dignity  and  manliness.  A  tribune  of  the  people  may  be  more 
powerful  for  good  outside  Parliament  than  inside.  No 
amount  of  chaff  or  fun  about  the  grapes  being  sour  affects 
the  position,  or  can  alter  the  conditions ;  and  there  is  no 
truth  in  us  unless  we  sacrifice  all  selfish  considerations  to  a 
stern  sense  of  duty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  promises.  No 
one  should  place  any  faith  in  the  utterances  of  any  man 
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unless  his  life  proves  that  he  is  prepared,  as  a  sacred  duty,  to 
be  true  to  his  professions.  As  private  individuals  our  actions 
ought  ever  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  words  ;  but  as  public 
leaders  or  teachers,  even  if  it  deprives  us  of  large  support, 
we  ought  to  be  doubly  careful  how  we  belie  our  life-utter- 
ances. 

The  want  of  public  truth  is  the  cause  of  many  failures 
among  our  public  men.  To-day  we  feel  that  we  can  trust  no 
man*s  language,  used  as  it  is  so  frequently  to  hide  his  real 
meaning,  and  to  afford  cover  to  double-dealing,  and  so  long  as 
we  know  this,  we  must  protest  and  maintain  that  all  may  be 

d d  if  they  prove  unfaithful  to  their  utterances.     As  one 

of  the  people  who  has  worked  for  the  people's  benefit  and  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  in  our  daily  life  as  well  as  in  our 
public  men,  I  cannot  allow  their  best  interests  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, or  any  leader  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  under 
false  pretences,  even  though  he  can  speak  loudly  and  fluently 
upon  the  Pension  List.  If  ever  the  people  should,  as  they 
think,  for  their  advantage,  elect  me  to  speak  in  their  House 
of  Assembly,  it  must  be  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
I  take  no  oath  of  any  kind.  That  is  the  only  position,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  true  representative  of  the  people,  and 
no  amount  of  telling  me  that  it  is  not  possible  to  elect  me 
after  my  views  being  known,  will  alter  that  opinion.  I  never 
expect  to  get  into  such  a  position.  It  may  be  a  perfect 
Heaven  below  to  the  rich,  as  a  club-house,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  would  be  a  perfect  hell  to  any  man  with  a 
spirit  of  self -dignity  and  nobleness  in  him.  To  be  a  great 
Tribune  outside  such  a  house  is  a  grand  position  compared 
to  being  a  mere  cipher  inside.  Never  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye,  but  always  in  some  undignified  position;  no  opportunity 
to  make  a  speech  ;  to  be  the  outcome  of  of  a  **  count-out,*' 
and  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bad-Laughs  of  the  stupid  party 
of  both  sides  the  House,  may  suit  little  men  ;  but  great  men, 
never.  I  have  no  desire  to  preach  a  homily  to  my  brother 
reformers,  but  as  great  events  are  being  foreshadowed, 
it  behoves  us  all  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  this  getting 
into  Parliament  under  false  pretences,  only  to  be  ridiculed, 
distrusted,  and  despised  by  all  honest  men,  because  it  tends 
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to  discredit  and  impede  all  honest  reformers  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  ennobling  aims.  In  my  journeyings  in  England 
and  the  Colonies,  I  have  seen  so  many  Tory,  Whig  and  other 
shams,  that  I  will  not  compromise  or  condone  any  that  I 
know  m  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  even  though  they  may 
possess  the  Press  and  send  the  big  hat  round  for  subscriptions 
ail  the  year  round,  and  do  their  utmost  to  black-ball  me  in 
every  turn  of  life.  I  have  lived  by  my  hard  labour  in  the 
past,  and  until  strength  fails,  I  will,  like  another  Paul,  continue 
to  do  so,  and  when  not  wanted  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  in 
England,  I  will  once  more  work  in  my  garden  in  sunny  Africa. 
I  may  envy  at  times  the  position  of  many ;  but  not  at  the 
cost  they  pay  for  the  same.  It  is  not  always  the  loudest  and 
biggest  talker  that  is  the  wisest,  or  the  most  reliable.  Let 
this  never  be  forgotten  in  all  ranks  of  life,  and  especially 
in  all  reform  circles,  that  so  long  as  I  know  the  right,  I  will 
go  out  of  my  way  to  thwart  any  and  all  such,  and  will  not 
act  the  Jesuit's  part  and  policy  of  allowing  and  doing  evil,  that 
good  may  come ;  a  temporary  gain  is  no  fortune.  We  want 
men  to  support  immovable  truths  and  rights.  Once  let  this 
be  understood,  and  no  place  will  tempt  men  to  sear  their 
consciences  as  with  a  hot  iron  for  any  private  gain,  popularity 
or  self-aggrandisement  and  gratification,  in  or  out  of  our  Parlia- 
ment, in  or  out  of  the  Halls  of  Science  in  opposition  to 
Nature's  laws,  and  public  and  private  morality;  and  the 
sooner  this  is  understood,  the  better  for  our  friends  and  the 
worse  for  our  enemies.  Some  people  may  think  I  am  too 
bold  against  everything,  and  that  my  hand,  pen  and  brain 
must  be  against  every  man.  If  they  think  so,  they  think 
right,  if  by  that  they  mean  everything  that  is  wrong,  and  I 
hope  for  life  to  continue  to  do  so,  until  "  right  is  right, 
and  wrong  is  no  man's  right."  Till  then,  while  life  lasts,  I 
cannot  but  struggle  for  this  ideal  of  right,  as  I  conceive  it.  I 
can  offer  no  apology  for  these  thoughts,  they  are  spontaneous; 
if  they  give  offence,  I  complain  not.  I  do  not  write  to  please, 
I  write  to  improve,  and  if  in  so  doing  I  offend,  I  will  take  my 
punishment,  but  in  mercy  to  themselves,  I  ask  all  to  speak 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  for  myself  I  ask  nought. 
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As  a  man,  I  have  always  done  what  I  conceived  the  best  and 
have  suflFered  in  so  doing,  but  that  is  part  of  the  expected. 
To  suppose  that  any  reformer  in  any  age  can  lay  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  provided  by  other  men,  is  to  expect  the  roses  without 
the  thorns ;  that  they  could  equally  suppose  such  is  a  mistake. 
No,  no,  and  I  here  beg  to  conclude  this  chapter,  in  the  poetry 
of  Edwin  Heron,  who  I  yet  hope  to  meet  as  the  true  poet  of 
Humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  the  exposer  of  all 
shams. 

"  Since  honeet  labour  finds  no  recompense 

In  this  old  world  of  jobbing  and  pretence : 

Since  I  can  neither  puff  nor  advertise, 

Nor  know  the  trick  of  telling  specious  lies  ; 

Since  I  have  no  connection  with  reviews, 

And  lack  the  skill  to  toady  or  abuse ; 

Since,  as  the  critic  of  mj  dearest  friend, 

Bather  than  flatter  him,  I  would  offend  ! 

Since  I  have  always  called  a  knave  his  name, 

And  roused  the  hate  of  those  who  feel  no  shame ; 

Cared  for  no  braggart  of  the  daily  press, 

Heir  to  his  father's  ill-deserved  success, 

Whose  pedigree  and  fortunes  are  disclosed 

If  a  few  syllables  are  just  transposed 

(A  lucky  printor's-devil  was  the  one— > 

The  devil's  printer  is  the  luckier  son)  ; 

And  since  the  scanty  pittance  which  is  mine, 

Feels  day  by  day  a  slow  but  sure  decline. 

Is  less  this  morning  than  'twas  yesterday. 

And  wastes  a  little  by  each  hour's  delay ; 

Since,  with  the  folly  of  an  honest  mind, 

I  fancied  g^titude  not  wholly  blind ; 

Since  I  believed  the  promises  I  heard. 

And  gave  some  credence  to  a  statesman's  word, 

Nor  learnt  the  wisdom  of  these  later  days. 

That  foes  are  fed  on  pudding,  friends  on  praise ; 

Schooled,  but  not  soured,  by  all  that  I  have  learned ; 

Bich  in  the  wide  experience  I  have  earned. 

While  time  has  only  flooded  my  head  with  snow, 
But  loaves  me  bands  to  work  and  feet  to  g^ ; 
While  I  niuy  reckon  still  that  fate  may  give 
A  few  more  years  to  labour  in  and  live ; 
Kro  age  has  forced  my  weakened  frame  to  bow 
And  lean  upon  the  staff  I  brandish  now 
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I  leave  my  fatherland ;  the  mean  and  bafe 

May  bay  my  homestead,  and  asarp  my  place; 

That  I  rolinqnish  fVeely,  too ;  bnt  why 

Oibbet  the  Imavea  yoa  know  as  well  as  I  ? 

Let  them  remain  and  flonrish,  who  delight 

To  prove  that  white  is  blaok  and  black  iji  white ; 

Who,  trained  to  trade  on  meanness  from  their  youth. 

Fawn  to  the  power  which  crashes  down  the  trnth  ; 

Hire  themselves  oat  to  snarl,  and  growl,  and  bark, 

And  mangle  repatations  in  the  dark. 

Let  those  remain  and  thrive  whom  greed  will  bring 

For  a  percentage  to  do  anything ; 

Who,  like  the  candid  Greek  (I  think  his  name 

Was  Xenos),  feel  noqaalms  and  show  no  shame  ; 

Who,  if  a  good  commission  come  their  way. 

Will  do  the  dirtiest  work  and  earn  its  pay; 

Wonld  take  a  bribe  to  hide  a  banker's  frand. 

And,  if  they  foand  a  bayer,  sell  their  Ood, 

Win  traders'  profit  on  a  nation's  toil. 

Contract  for  chnrches,  or  contract  for  soil. 

Sell  dead  men's  bones  to  mix  with  tamip  seed, 

Or  hire  a  children's  gang  to  (krmer  Bead, 

Will  start  a  floating  oofBn  on  the  seas 

And  drown  year  sailors  as  a  fox  drowns  fleas, 

Insure  a  sham,  and  should  it  serve  their  turn 

To  g^t  their  sordid  gain,  will  sink  or  bum ; 

And  thus  will  win,  whatever  else  they  can. 

The  heartiest  scorn  which  man  can  feel  for  man. 

Such  trades  as  these  pick  up  the  cent,  per  cent.. 
And  push  their  followers  into  Parliament 
This  honest  traffic  breeds  the  modem  man, 
This  grants  him  all  the  gifts  which  fortune  can. 
Tickets  his  person  with  the  cash  he's  worth, 
And  gives  him  charms  of  manners,  wit  and  birth ; 
This  made  your  Hudson's  soir^  a  success. 
Bade  Wellington  approve  and  Samuel  bless ; 
Through  half  the  year  he  spoke  nation's  will. 
Through  all  the  year  he  made  it  serve  his  till ; 
By  gifls  of  scrip,  by  gifls  of  endless  beer. 
He  won  the  voter,  and  he  won  the  peer. 

Why  quarrel  with  the  way  they  win  their  bread  P 
Why  grieve  that  chance  exalts  the  worthless  head '( 
Let  Fortune  jest,  and  make  her  ikvourites  great. 
Advance  her  blacklegs  to  a  duke's  estate  ; 
When  Pope  was  living  England  knew  not  how 
To  bear  one  Chartres ;  there's  a  legion  now. 
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Whftt  place  k  left  for  me  P    I  ctanuoi  lie. 

Fawn  on  the  kuKve,  or  honesty  deorj. 

If  noble  anthora  publish  vapid  stnffi 

I  cannot  ofRsr  a  jndicions  pnfT— 

Fkaise  Derby's  Homer,  bless  the  good  Argjle, 

Extol  one^s  scholarship,  and  t'other's  style ; 

I  can*t  inyade  the  realm  with  paper  sUps, 

I  can't  interpret  the  Apooaljpse ; 

I  cannot  wicdd  the  scientific  pen» 

And  prore  men  monkajs,  or  prove  monkeys  men. 

Flatter  the  pride  of  birth's  ancestral  year*. 

Which  Darwin  tracks  to  apes,  and  Burke  to  peers ; 

I  cannot  rap  for  spirits,  coigore,  preach, 

Pnrrey  new  flishions,  and  new  morals  teach ; 

I  can't  write  novels  of  the  modem  sort, 

Or  cnll  my  stories  from  Fensance's  court 

C  Small  matter ;  lady  novelists  alone 

Debanch  the  male  sex  and  depict  their  own) ; 

I  can't  invent  a  bond,  or  cook  aoconnts, 

Or  fiidl  in  business,  and  for  hngeamoonts; 

I  can't  be  nseftd,  ibr  I  can't  be  smart, 

I've  too  much  honour  and  too  little  art. 

Tonr  market  price,  to  those  who  boy  and  sell, 
Is  what  yon  know  of  them,  not  what  yon  telL 
Still  hold  year  tongne,  bot  always  use  your  eyes, 
The  rich  man's  forced  to  reckon  with  his  spies ; 
See,  and  be  silent,  watch,  and  do^nt  be  nice, 
No  honest  secret  ever  had  a  price. 
I  do  not  tender  hints  like  these  to  yon. 
For  if  your  heart  is  sound  your  tongue  is  true ; 
Not  all  the  gold  Australia  can  aflbrd. 
Not  all  the  wealth  which  makes  a  brand-new  lord. 
Not  all  the  cash  which  Bismarck  may  expect. 
Vot  all  that  Sumner  claimed  as  indirect 
Would  make  you  keep,  against  your  natural  rest, 
A  dirty  secret  in  an  anxious  breast 

The  people  gives  its  blood,  its  cash,  its  toil, 
Whfle  sharp  contractors  carry  off  the  spoiL 

Bstriots,  I  know,  are  very  dubious  men. 
Not  one  is  honest  out  of  every  ten. 
The  cry  is  easy,  and  one  cannot  tell 
Whether  its  crier  means  to  buy  or  sell ; 
To  make  some  profit  from  the  stuff,  he  says, 
And  help  some  folly,  if  he  sees  it  pays. 
So  smashers,  Ibr  their  proper  ends,  may  join 
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To  aid  the  mint  in  imning  omrent  coin ; 
And,  if  no  praotifled  ^e  hb»  fimod  doteete, 
May  ftimif  h  Tomlino  more  than  he  expeote. 
But  thej  who  neyer  let  one  g^eneroas  thought 
Enter  the  workshop  where  their  wealth  ie  wrought, 
Who  nerer  oconpj  their  heart  and  brain 
With  any  higher  end  than  aordid  gain— 
Enoogh  of  thia,  since  time  wonld  not  soffice 
To  illustrate  the  mongrel  and  his  yioe." 

It  will  be  well  if  all  true  and  real  reformers  will  learn  by 
heart  Juvenal's  Satires,  which  so  perfectly  illustrate  the 
present  condition  of  all  classes  and  institutions  of  our  modem 
barbarism. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  spending  a  most  uncomfortable  day,  owing  to  the  wind 
blowing,  and  the  want  of  occupation,  although  the  rest  from 
travelling  was  most  refreshing  to  me,  I  determined  to  go  to 
an  evening  entertainment  to  be  given  by  an  itinerant  troupe. 
To  my  disgust  I  found  they  were,  as  one  of  the  troupe  in  a 
joke  described  them,  nothing  but  strolling  vagabonds,  without 
skill  or  genius,  who  certainly  lacked  all  power  of  interesting 
or  amusing  in  any,  much  less  the  fullest  sense  ;  but  who,  like 
others  I  have  met  before  in  the  Colony,  were  mean  enough  to 
trade  upon  the  forced  exertions  of  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  their  Baby  Flora — a  little  girl  of  twelve  years — who,  to 
assist  in  providing  the  largest  share  of  means,  sang  and 
played  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  but,  being  only  a  child, 
failed  for  want  of  capacity.  She  afterwards  had  to  unsex 
herself,  to  take  the  part  of  a  prince  in  the  hands  of  the 
cruel  Hubert.  This,  too,  in  the  presence  of  men  and  boys, 
for  the  advantage  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  traded  upon 
the  child's  precociousness,  and  who,  I  found  afterwards, 
was  detained  in  their  possession  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of 
her  parents,  who  being  poor,  could  not  fight  the  brute-hirer, 
after  he  had,  by  a  species  of  false  promises,  secured  the  child 
in  his  wanderings.  I  am  sick  at  heart  when  I  see  what, 
judging  from  their  size  and  build,  should  be  men  and  women, 
trading  upon  the  skill  of  a  young  child,  and  that  a  girl ;  and 
I  call  upon  all  to  denounce  this  kind  of  outrage  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  England,  which  is  constantly  being  perpetrated 
upon  infants,  that  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who  arc  forced 
to  go  through  certain  parts,  to  enrich  a  new  set  of  torturers. 
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These  strolling  vagabonds  in  reality,  are  on  the  increase. 
They  are  too  lazy  to  work  honourably,  but  to  fill  their  own 
pockets,  and  to  gratify  the  low  taste  of  their  audience,  will 
force  a  girl  to  go  through  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  and  sing  all 
kinds  of  catch-songs,  to  make  their  scheme  a  success.  It 
surely  is  time  that  such  torturers  should  be  punishable  by 
law.  If  infants  and  young  children  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
be  be  worked  in  our  factories,  until  of  sufficient  strength  and 
age,  so  should  it  be  no  less  criminal  for  children  to  be  driven 
or  taught  to  tak^  part  in  any  amusement  that  unsexes  them, 
or  trespasses  upon  the  growing  strength,  so  much  needed  to 
build  up  their  constitutions  for  the  future.  Surely  the  time 
has  arrived  when  human  frauds,  with  any  amount  of  im- 
pudence, should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  trade  upon  the 
labour  of  children,  oftentimes  leading  to  the  ruin  or  death  of 
our  young  offspring.  Life  is  too  sacred  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  brutal  parents,  or  the  abductors  of  the  young,  who  are 
made  to  sing  all  kinds  of  questionable  songs  full  of  inuendoes, 
that  are  simply  revolting.  With  a  silent  curse  on  the 
wretched  mercenary  that  allowed  such  a  prostitution  of  his 
wife  and  child,  for  his  gain,  I  retired  to  rest,  preparatory 
to  my  early  journey  from  Winburg  the  hopeless,  to  Bloem- 
fontein  the  hopeful.  After  an  unsettled  rest  of  six  hours, 
punctually  at  4  in  the  morning,  the  bugle  sounded,  and 
although  it  was  a  Royal  Hotel  I  was  leaving,  I  could  not  get 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  warm  the  body.  I  mounted  the  cart,  and 
bade  adieu  to  Bloemfontein,  the  centre  of  my  business  en- 
deavours for  the  last  three  years,  with  a  light  heart  that  I 
had  done  on  my  journey  all  that  I  conceived  my  part  to  make 
my  remaining  months  passable.  I  rode  on  in  silence,  con- 
templating the  greeting  that  awaited  me  at  my  business 
house,  and  still  more  with  my  friends  in  England,  who  were 
longing  to  see  me  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  who,  perhaps, 
for  many  causes,  might  not,  and  yet  I  am  still  in  hope  that  I 
shall  see  all  in  the  flesh,  or  if  not  then,  in  the  spirit. 

As  day-break  appeared,  I  never  felt  so  keenly  the  starva- 
tion process  that  was  going  on,  owing  to  the  want  of  grass 
for  the  cattle.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  last  place  made 
on  Saturday  night  was  the  Free  State;  certainly  it  seems 
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the  last  place  thought  about.  Year  after  year,  but  little  rain, 
and  so  scarce  were  the  incoming  Spring  crops,  that  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  ewes,  the  farmer  had  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
lambs ;  and  yet,  were  the  Boer  less  lazy,  thoughtless  and  im- 
provident, all  this  might  be  prevented.  Miles  and  miles  of 
what  might  be  grass-lands  I  passed,  that  if  mowed  in  the 
summer  and  stacked,  or  placed  in  silos,  would  give  tons  of 
hay,  or  fresh  sweet  food  for  all  his  stock  in  the  winter,  but 
unfortunately  the  Boer  has  not  the  slightest  idea  that  to  lay 
out  ;f  500  would  help  and  keep  his  Stock,  and  give  him  ;^i,ooo 
in  return.  Time  after  time,  I  passed  what  would  have  made 
mtll-dams,  to  allow  the  water  to  constantly  run  away  in 
seasons  of  plenteous  showers,  and  yet  they  never  appeared  to 
contemplate  the  storing-up.  The  climate  has  so  Ka£Brised 
farmer,  legislator.  President,  and  all  other  officials,  that  they 
are  incapable  to  think  out,  how  to  provide  for  the  morrow  or 
the  future,  and  so  great  is  their  apathy  and  incapacity  for 
taking  advantage  of  circumstances  that  it  only  remains,  if  the 
land  is  to  be  saved  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man, 
for  the  English  as  saviours  to  take  their  place,  and  they  again 
in  their  turn  would  be  absorbed  in  these  climatic  condition  s, 
if  not  kept  up  by  fresh  blood  from  Europe. 

We  need  more  of  the  Hampden  kind  : — 

"  Men  wlio  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 

And  damn  hit  treacherons  flatteriee  without  winking. 
Tall  men,  san-orowned,  who  live  above  the  fog, 

In  pnblio  dnties,  and  in  private  thinking. 
For  while  the  wranglers  with  their  wom-ont  creeds, 

Their  large  professiens  and  their  little  deeds, 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo,  Freedom  weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps.* 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  Africa  can  be  made  by 
even  a  full  supply  of  water  from  underground,  or  by  dams 
and  reservoirs,  to  grow  and  then  export  Indian  com,  mealies 
or  meal.  It  will  be  enough  to  look  after  the  pastoral  con- 
ditions to  make  a  success.  The  land  can  never  be  an 
agricultural  country  in  the  same  sense  and  degree  as  in 
England,  America  or  Europe.  The  want  of  regular  rains 
and  cheap  transport  debars  it  from  competing  with    the 
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United  States,  Canada  or  Europe.  In  those  centres  of 
civilisation,  the  rain  being  regular  and  certain,  men  can  live 
and  pay  £\  per  acre  on  hired  land,  and  yet  grow  with  profit ; 
and  their  railway  constructions  are  available  to  convey  to  all 
parts  all  kinds  of  agricultural  articles,  fresh  and  sweet,  and 
thus  control  the  trade  of  the  world  with  all  their  agricultural 
supplies,  so  that  at  present  America  offers  chances  to  all  not 
to  be  had  in  South  Africa,  and  in  such  she  is  destined  to 
alter  all  the  conditions  of  agriculture  on  the  continent  and 
the  world  generally,  but  more  especially  in  Europe.  American 
cheap  food  of  all  descriptions  has  now  been  so  well  proved, 
that  a  man  can  live  better  now  than  before  Tory  and 
Whig  protectionists  would  allow  food  to  be  introduced 
into  England,  and  when  free  trade  in  land  and  money  is  as 
certain  in  the  future  as  it  is  now  in  agricultural  produce — then 
all  will  be  well  for  the  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  bound 
to  come,  and  then  there  will  be  no  monopoly.  Some  argue 
that  the  Free  State,  traversed  by  railroads,  would  alter  the 
whole  country.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  a  time  business 
among  traders  would  be  brisk,  prices  would  rise,  and  owing 
to  an  influx  of  English  money,  aU  would  go  as  happy  as  a 
wedding  feast,  but  once  finished,  then  the  reaction  would  set 
in  ;  and  again  insolvencies  would  follow  up  fast,  and  the 
inevitable  shrinking  and  obstinancy  take  place,  and  as  in  the 
colony,  the  agricultural  produce  and  wool  not  being  in  quan- 
tity enough,  there  would  be  no  suflScient  traflSc  to  pay  working 
expenses,  much  less  the  foreign  bond-holders.  The  first  effort 
of  all  in  the  up-country  is  to  increase  the  wool  supply  and  im- 
prove their  water  arrangements  to  enable  them  to  grow  food 
enough  to  feed  their  population  without  buying  out  of  South 
Africa.  These  should  be  the  two  first  conditions,  and  would 
be  but  for  the  lack  of  Presidents  with  brains,  and  traders 
eaten  up  with  selfishness.  The  land  is  dying,  say  what  the 
Becks  may,  with  their  black  blood  in  their  veins,  and  dirty  trade 
tricks,  backed  up  with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  missionaries 
Verneuk — Hardt*s  and  Co. — ^the  Hard-Verneukers,  who  to 
hold  the  power  they  now  possess  over  the  poor  unfortunate 
Boer,  would  never  Beck  any  into  the  right  path  or  course. 

These  men,  like  the  Jew  Pincus  or  Lev-us-see-her,  live  by 
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private  smuggling  of  brandy  and  guns,  and  would  sell  their 
God  or  their  brother-man,  if  they  could  do  so  with  a  full 
profit. 

For  comfirmation  of  my  views  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  invited  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  Bloemfontein 
Daily  News  of  April  3rd  and  5th. 

SMUGGLING. 

"  We  have  frequently  been  requested  to  publish  state- 
ments made  to  us  with  regard  to  what  appears  to  be  a  whole- 
sale system  of  smuggling  carried  on  by  certain  parties  in 
Bloemfontein.  We  should  not  be  performing  our  duty  to 
the  public  if  we  altogether  disregarded  our  informants, 
whilst  we  certainly  should  be  exceeding  our  duty  if  we, 
without  more  proof  than  the  mere  assertion  of  the  fact,  stig- 
matised *  leading  *  merchants  as  openly  evading  the  law. 

*♦  The  matter  under  discussion  is  a  very  sore  one,  and 
causes  so  much  heart-burning,  so  many  threats  of  revenge, 
such  constant  bickerings,  that  we  think  it  should  be  handled, 
not  alone  by  the  Press,  but  by  a  Court  of  Equity.  The  law 
seems  powerless,  as  it  always  must  be  in  small  places  where 
men  trade  upon  their  social  position,  and  do  that  which,  it 
men  of  the  lower  rungs  of  the  social  ladder  were  even  to 
dream  of  doing,  they— the  *  leaders  '  in  commercial  morality 
— would  hold  up  their  hands,  and  with  exclamations  of  dis- 
gust, ask  to  have  them  stoned  at  once.  Society,  as  con- 
stituted in  Bloemfontein,  is  too  closely  knit  around  central 
figures  to  allow  of  its  being  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
among  its  *  figures  *  are  some  of  the  commonest  clay.  The 
law,  which  theoretically  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  practically 
arrests  the  drunken  Hottentot,  and  gives  him  twenty-five 
lashes,  while  it  converts  those  who  openly  evade  .the  provi* 
sions  of  its  statutes  into  J.P.''-^  and  *  ennobles  '  them  by  placing 
them  in  positions  i.f  honour  and  trust. 

**  Public  Prosecutors  talre  advantage  of  these  idiusyncracies, 
and  think  that  to  doubt  any  man  who  wrr-.rs  broadcloth  is 
rank  treason.  Thus  the  ball  goes  gaily  rolling.  The  hard- 
working man,  who  pays  his  license  and  determines  to  keep 
the  law,  finds  his  business  ruined  by  the  man  of  social  posi- 
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lion,  who,  thinking  he  will  never  be  suspected,  and  if  sus- 
pected will  be  let  off,  underselling  him.  The  hard-working 
man,  so  treated,  knows  how  hardly  he  is  dealt  with,  but 
under  the  belief  that  *  to  inform  *  is  mean,  he  sooner  suffers 
loss.  He  further  argues  that  it  is  no  good  informing ;  the 
authorities  know  all  about  it ;  they  know  liquor  is  openly 
sold  in  certain  canteens  ;  they  know  certain  people  have  sold, 
and  still  continue  to  sell,  without  license,  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  they — the  authorities — (heaven  save  the 
mark  !)  shut  their  eyes  and  will  not  see. 

**  It  is  only  a  few  days  ago  a  certain  dealer  in  liquor  openly 
stated  that  he  offered  a  party  Boer  brandy  at  a  certain  price, 
and  he  was  met  with  a  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  brandy 

as  good  could  be  purchased  at for  something  less.     Mr. 

Blank,  of  course,  having  no  license.  This  reproach  must  be 
wiped  out,  and,  failing  the  law,  there  is  still  one  means  left — 
we  refer  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  body  was 
formed,  as  its  rules  specify,  *  for  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State.' 

**  No  trade  or  commerce  can  thrive  whilst  smuggling  is 
openly  carried  on.  Representations  made  by  the  Press  seem 
powerless  to  move  those  who  should  always  be  on  the  alert. 
The  Chamber,  if  it  wishes  to  retain  its  good  name  as  a  centre 
of  commercial  morality,  must  move  in  this  matter,  and  we 
may  hope  that  *  smuggling,*  if  hereafter  indulged  in,  will  be 
confined  to  the  '  pariahs  *  of  the  capital,  and  not  as  now  be 
the  *  open  *  business  of  our  so-called  *  leading '  merchants. 

**  Some  excitement  prevailed  in  the  *  dorp  'when  it  was  inti- 
mated that  Mr.  Wepner,  J. P.,  of  Wepener,  had  passed 
through  the  town  en  route  to  Bloemfontein  to  lay  information 
against  some  person  or  persons  for  wholesale  gun-running.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  trade  has  been  openly  carried  on,  and 
names  were  freely  bandied  about.  A  Bloemfontein  merchant 
was,  of  course,  *  well  in  it,'  and  if  one  half  of  the  stories  one 
heard  was  true,  the  open  disregard  for  the  law  is  shameful. 
However,  as  His  Honour  the  President  is  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  and  as  he  has  no  doubt  instituted  an  enquiry,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  await  the  outcome  of  such  action  before  believing 
or  discrediting  the  statements  made.    It  is,  however,  impossi- 
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ble  to  over-estimate  the  injury  which  may  hereafter  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Free  State  if  a  wholesale  trade  in  firearms 
and  munitions  of  war  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  unchecked. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Free  State  more  adapted  for  this 

*  illicit '  trade  than  Dewetsdorp.  Close  to  the  Baralong 
Territory,  guns,  cartridges,  &c.,  can  be  slipped  across  easily, 
and  once  in  Moroko's  Territory  the  dishonest  dealers,  away 
from  the  fear  of  the  law,  can  run  them  into  Basutoland,  and 
thus  arm  our  enemies  from  our  very  doors.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  these  things  are  not  known.  Everybody  in 
Dewetsdorp  speaks  openly  of  the  gun-running,  and  if  it  is  not 
immediately  stopped,  those  who  now  supply  the  Basutos  with 
guns  will  look  upon  the  trade  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  one. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Wepner's  report  will  not  be  shelved, 
but  that  action  will  be  taken  thereon.  There  are  some  things 
which  the  Press  can  only  draw  attention  to,  leaving  the 
authorities  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  failing  the  authorities 
appealing  to  the  Volksraad.  No  time  could  have  been  better 
for  the  discovery  than  the  present,  as — ^failing  determined 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  Honourable  the 
Volksraad  will,  without  doubt,  take  the  matter  seriously  in 
hand. 

ILLICIT  TRADE. 

"A  few  issues  back  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 

*  smuggling '  was  carried  on  in  an  open  manner.  Since  then 
it  has  ceased  to  be  *  smuggling  *  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  illicit  trade, 
indulged  in  openly  and  fearlessly,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
officials,  and  in  presence  and  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
police.  We  are  right  in  thus  denominating  the  business,  as 
will  be  proved  from  the  following  facts : — A  few  days 
ago  a  certain  *  leading '  merchant  had  four  casks  of  Boer 
brandy  or  wine,  or  both,  trundled  across  the  market  square 
in  charge  of  his  clerk,  and  under  the  nose  of  the  police,  and 
deposited  upon  the  premises  of  a  duly  licensed  wholesale 
spirit  dealer.  A  little  later  a  wagon  loaded  up  these  four 
casks  and  departed,  whilst  the  *  leading  *  merchant,  no  doubt^ 
congratulated  himself  upon  having  again  cleverly  defrauded 
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the  government.  Our  informant  feels  very  indignant  at  this 
open  evasion  of  the  law,  and,  as  he  speaks  publicly  of  the 
transaction,  the  whole  matter  is  an  *  open  secret.*  One  of  the 
parties  concerned  is  particularly  addicted  to  talking  at  hotel 
tables  and  upon  the  market  square  of  the  failings  of  his 
fellows.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  this  gentleman  (?)  before 
he  again  assumes  the  position  of  dictator  of  commercial 
morality,  to  endeavour  to  wash  his  own  hands  ?  If  he  cares 
so  little  for  public  morality  as  to  openly  defy  the  law,  and  the 
officers  elected  to  carry  out  the  law  are  afraid  to  touch  those 
who  sit  in  *  high  places,*  he,  at  all  events,-  should  have 
some  consideration  for  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  his 
clerk,  and  not  allow  him  to  be  used  as  a  handle  for  setting 
the  law  at  defiance.  He  should,  in  other  words,  do  his  own 
dirty  work,  and,  being  as  well  known  as  he  is,  nobody  will 
feel  astonished.  Great  surprise  will,  however,  be  felt  when 
the  whole  matter  becomes  public,  through  the  law-courts, 
that  men  of  position  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into 
*  illicit  *  acts,  through  their  opposition  to  Ordinance  No. 
10—1883.** 

The  demand  for  railways  is  not  a  sound  one  at  the  present 
time.  The  splendid  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  wool  away 
from  all  native  intrusion  in  Australia — the  never  sleeping 
determination  of  the  flock-masters  there  to  raise  large  crops, 
both  in  weight  and  quality;  the  giving  of  ;^2,ooo,  ;^i,ooo, 
;^50o  for  some  of  the  purest  and  best-blooded  rams  to  be  got 
in  creation,  and  that  constantly,  will  simply  in  the  end  ruin 
South  Africa,  if  in  the  hands  of  a  lazy  and  untaught 
race  of  bastard-Boers,  who  have  so  often  intermarried  with 
the  native  women,  that  there  are  more  Swart-Boers  and 
Dutchmen  to  be  met  with,  than  it  is  pleasant  to  be  constantly 
coming  into  contact  with  in  the  Free  State.  Most  of  the 
Boer  farmers  will  often  meet,  and  even  entertain  at  their 
tables  one  of  their  own  lazy,  or  thieving  compatriots  with  a 
Dutch  name  rather  than  be  commonly  decent  to  a  white  trader 
or  tradesmen.  Well  do  I  remember  my  angel  visit  unawares, 
at  a  Boer  house,  and  having  requested  food  and  shelter, 
being  benighted,  I  was  refused,  although  willing  to  pay  for 
the  same  accommodation.     When  at  last  I  intimated  that  it 
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was  Simply  imposable  for  me,  not  knowing  the  the  way  to^ 
proceed  in  the  dark,  I  was  told  by  the  unfortunate  slave 
who  was  teaching  the  boys  English,  that  I  could  stop 
in  the  out-house,  and  did  at  last  pass  a  night  in  the  same 
withou*^  window  or  door  in  one  comer,  while  my  horse  fed  in 
the  other  on  the  chaflf  scraps  left  there,  but  not  a  bite  or  sup 
was  supplied  me,  although  I  repeatedly  desired  to  buy  and 
pay  for  the  same.  I  would  have  passed  over  this,  but  I  was 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  indignation,  which  almost  made  me  horse- 
whip the  farmer  for  the  open  bare-faced  lie  he  told  me  the 
evening  before,  that  he  could  give  me  no  shelter,  seeing  that 
he  had  sickness  in  the  house.  I  know  for  all  this  is  the  truth, 
that  if  still  in  Bloemfontein,  they  would  go  for  me,  while 
I  had  the  means,  for  libel  in  what  they  call  their  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  failing  means,  run  me  behind  the  kloof, 
and  stone  me  to  death,  if  they  could  be  held  as  harmless  as 
most  of  them  are  now,  when  having  killed  a  kaffir  in  cold 
blood,  or  running  after  one  to  illegally  detain  and  force  him 
into  their  fumigating  house,  and  if  not  willing  break  in  his 
skull.  They  are  tried  for  murder  by  a  Dutch  jury,  who 
would  willingly,  if  they  dared,  offer  a  premium  for  every  skull 
with  the  flesh  boiled  off,  as  we  once  did  in  England  for  every 
fox-tail  or  skull  brought  into  a  court  of  payment.  A  Dutch- 
man is  only  brave  when  he  has  no  brave  enemy  to  face  in 
fight,  as  the  old  wars  proved,  when  led  on  by  their  unfortu- 
nate President,  Brand,  against  the  Basutos.  They  always 
thought  more  of  securing  plunder  in  the  shape  of  grain  and 
cattle,  than  facing  the  enemy,  and,  as  a  rule,  always  left  the 
fighting  to  the  Africander-Englishmen,  who  are  not  prepared 
to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  ten  shilling  band-ticket.  This 
was  at  the  time  and  in  such  circumstances  that  the  Dutch 
funked,  and  often  shouted  **  Huis  toe  my  vrouw  en  kinders," 
and  wept  for  fear,  and  when  their  President  rose  to  that  sub- 
lime height  so  much  praised,  and  said,  **  Wacht  een  beetje,** 
or  in  English,  "wait  a  bit,  ail  shall  right  come."  There  were 
English  here — their  artillery  was  headed  by  an  Englishman, 
and  a  good  man,  but  then  that  was  nothing  new,  the  same 
had  occurred  in  all  the  past  open  wars.  The  Dutchman  is 
only  equal  to  a  midnight  raid,  he  will  sneak  up  to  and  behind 
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stones ;  but  to  face  boldly  an  open  enemy — ^aever.  The  same 
was  noticeable  in  the  late  native  destruction  at  Mapocks, 
when  he  could  no  longer  hold  against  the  natives,  he  com- 
manded Englishmen  from  all  parts  of  the  Transvaal  to  assist 
him,  and  for  want  of  an  honest,  manly  Resident,  who  could 
prevent  this,  he  had  to  take  his  chance  on  such  commands. 

I  know  these  truths  will  astonish  many,  but  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  truth  shall  be  no  longer  hid.  I  am  fully 
prepared  with  witnesses  and  documents  to  prove  all  this^ 
although  I  know  it  will  bring  down  upon  me  the  hate  of  those 
unfortunate  dark-blooded  Dutch  Wasps,  that  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  pure  Dutchman,  who  delights  to  call 
himself  an  English  relative,  and  who  will  have  his  boys 
taught  English.  These  human  blood-hungerers  are  always 
creating  bad  feeling,  and  as  I  will  show  in  my  History  of  tk$ 
Free  State  in  the  chapter  on  the  Race  question,  are  the  greatest 
curse  to  South  African  progress,  whether  to  be  found  in  the 
Colony,  Free  State,  Transvaal,  or  any  other  land  they  have 
squatted  upon.  And  now  forsooth,  because  the  Free  State 
Dutchman  from  Harrismith  helped  the  Transvaal,  and  by  an 
accident  and  through  the  folly  of  a  commander,  they 
mounted  Majuba  Hill,  the  Germans  and  Jews  trading  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  Dutch,  teach  them  to  feel  unkindly 
against  Englishmen,  who  in  reality,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
future,  will  prove  their  best  friends,  when  they  ki;ow  the 
Germans,  Jews  and  Hollanders  as  their  enemies. 

So  far  as  wool-growing  is  concerned,  how  can  the  Dutch- 
man expect  good  stock,  when  in  his  ignorance  he  expects  one 
ram  to  be  the  father  of  good  sheep  for  a  thousand  ewes,  when 
only  fed  on  Free  State  rank  grass  at  the  best  ?  The  food 
supply  being  so  inferior,  does  not  give  good  wool,  it  lacks  oil 
and  length.  True  it  is,  but  for  the  constant  dead-weight  of 
his  mortgage  and  the  usurers,  he  would  be  able  to  purchase 
better  breeding  stock,  but  there  is  one  thing  he  may  rely  upon; 
unless  he  will,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  previous  chapters* 
go  in  for  better  conditions  of  fencing,  and  water-supply,  no 
European  will  buy  his  wool  as  here  explained  by  the 
Merchants. 

** A  correspondent  firom  the  Jacobsdal  district  referring  to 
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our  remarks  upon  the  wool  industry  of  this  country,  complains 
that  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood  and  maintenance  of  a 
superior  flock  of  sheep  is  not  an  advantageous  investment, 
since  there  is  a  general  price  of  wool  in  this  country,  and  no 
encouragement  given  by  our  traders  to  such  farmers  as  take 
pains  and  spend  their  money  to  produce  a  better  article.  We 
are  afraid  that  our  correspondent  is  right,  and  that  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  only  staple  article,  the 
business  man  has  to  take  his  share  of  the  responsibility. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clips, 
(as  in  the  Bloemfontein  district,  for  example  those  of  Messrs. 
Salzmann  and  Chatfield),  there  is  no  difference  made  by  our 
merchants  between  wool  and  wool ;  and  everybody  is  pretty 
well  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  Their  reason  for  this  we 
hope  moreover  to  learn,  the  matter  under  discussion  being  of 
sufficient  interest  to  all  concerned  to  be  discussed  fully  and 
fairly  with  the  object  of  an  improvement,  though  we  would  at 
once  wain  against  a  recriminative  style  of  discussion,  where 
the  merchant  blames  the  farmer  for  the  condition  of  his  wool, 
and  the  farmer  the  business  man,  for  not  making  a  difference 
between  a  good,  indifferent  and  bad  article,  as  long  as  it 
represents  the  property  of  a  customer  worth  keeping.  What 
we  are  anxious  for  is  improvement,  and  all  that  is  said  and 
written  should  have  this  object  in  view.  The  Volbsblad 
which  takes  over  our  argument  regardmg  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  fresh  blood,  views  the  question  differently,  and 
that  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Duckitt,  of  Malmes- 
bury,  which  we  republish  in  our  Dutch  columns.  He  ascribes 
the  complaints  to  the  bad  making  up  of  the  wool  and  to  the 
habit  of  shearing  twice  a  year,  and  recommends  as  a  remedy 
public  auction  marts  for  the  sale  of  the  wool.  The  Volkshlad 
goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  stones,  sand  and  dung  are 
frequently  mixed  up  with  the  wool,  that  unwashed  wool  is 
packed  into  a  layer  of  washed  wool,  and  the  like  evil  prac- 
tices. We  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  trade,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  only  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  farmers  would  do 
what  the  Volkshlad  complains  of.  There  may  have  been  one 
or  the  other  instance  of  such  dishonesty ;  there  may  be  many 
instances  of  carelessness ;  but  of  intended  fraud  there  can  be 
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no  question.  Whilst,  therefore,  putting  the  charges  of  the 
Volksblad  aside,  as  incredible,  we  wish  to  add  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Duckitt  a  few  observations.  The  requirements  of  this 
country  are  :  firstly,  good  blood,  for  that  is  the  foundation  of 
all  improvement.  Some  Dutchmen  are  foolish  enough  to 
believe  that  one  ram,  grass  fed,  is  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  a  thousand  ewes;  a  more  foolish  idea  cannot  be  conceived 
for  the  rearing  of  good  stock  and  the  production  of  fine  wool; 
secondly,  greater  care  to  stamp  out  **  scab,"  and  enable  the 
farmers  to  change  gradually  from  two  shearings  to  one; 
thirdly,  assorting  the  wool,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  price  of  the 
fleece  by  mixing  indiscriminately  the  more  valuable  parts 
with  those  which  suffer  through  natural  causes ;  lastly,  to 
place  all  wool  on  a  public  market,  and  thereby  insure  the 
farmer  generally  the  full  value  of  his  produce,  besides  re- 
warding the  enterprising  man  in  a  due  measure.  We  may  as 
well  mention  here  that  since  fencing  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessity  for  our  farmers,  the  advantages  of  allowing 
sheep  to  run  day  and  night,  instead  of  kraaling  them  at  night 
is  in  this  State  the  greatest  argument  m  favour  of  fencing. 
Disease,  especially  "  scab,'*  is  mainly  due  to  infected  kraals, 
which  defy  all  exertion  and  watchfulness.  What  is  more, 
the  general  condition  of  the  animal  will  be  better  and  healthier, 
and  that  a  hardy  and  healthy  animal  will  be  more  fit  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  any  disease,  speaks  for  itself.  But, 
anticipating  a  lively  discussion  on  this  all-important  question, 
we  shall  for  the  present,  rest  satisfied  with  the  points 
adduced.'* 

At  present,  no  one  in  the  Free  State  can  point  out  how  a 
supply  of  mealies  or  wheat  is  ready  to  be  taken  down  to  the 
colonial  ports,  and  when  there,  shipped  as  cheaply  and  as 
readily  as  in  America,  for  at  present  there  are  no  harbours 
that  will  allow  of  ships  to  anchor  along,  nor  corn  stores  to 
run  out  from  elevators  in  one  continual  stream  into  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  so  that  it  could  be  loaded  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  folly 
to  deceive,  says  The  Friend  of  the  Free  State,  any  longer  on  this 
matter  for  many  years  until  the  supplies  are  ready,  the  ox- 
waggon  can  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  Free  State,  especi- 
ally as  now,  right  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Free  State  except 
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the  slow  lethargic  Boer  State  of  the  Transvaal,  so  that  all 
can  get  up  or  down  with  certainty  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
weathers.  No  one  enjoys  the  road  of  civilisation  better  than 
myself.  As  a  boy,  I  often  stood  in  awe  and  watched  the 
mighty  rush  of  a  Dover  express,  and  felt  then  the  engine- 
driver  must  be  a  man  to  be  envied,  who  could  sit  or  stand  and 
enjoy  the  mighty  rock  of  his  engine,  and  hoped  that  at  some 
future  time  I  too  might  move  at  an  express  rate,  and  I  still 
feel  that  I  can  with  the  same  heartiness,  enjoy  all  the  con- 
veniences of  railway  speed.  But  I  must  protest  against 
money  being  spent  so  recklessly,  and  to  deceive  the  Free 
State  people.  To  do  otherwise  than  protest  would  be  to  lead 
them  into  a  snare.  If  Ihey  can  find  material  in  their  own 
fields,  and  construct  with  their  own  Free  State  money,  then 
1  wish  them  a  speedy  success,  but  to  borrow  from  the  home- 
lender  and  usurer,  so  as  to  fatten  the  speculator,  and  then 
in  some  way  which  they  are  unable  to  explain,  get  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  thievish  interest- receivers  is  not 
good  enough  to  recommend ;  therefore  for  some  years  to 
come,  railways  must  be  ignored  and  forgotten,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  may  be  said  by  the  Friend  of  the  Free  State.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  know  full  well  that  if  England  were — and  as  I 
believe  will  yet  be — asked  to  take  over  this  land,  and  as  I  have 
l)efore  stated,  urged  by  the  interested  classes  so  to  do,  to  save 
all  they  value  and  possess,  the  Government,  if  the  land- 
capital  so-called  could  be  introduced,  that  would  alter  much, 
and  set  the  whole  of  the  Free  State  in  full  going  order  to 
secure  its  coal  and  iron,  but  this  be  for  the  future,  when 
difficulties  having  become  so  great,  that  in  mercy  they, 
the  Free  State  Boers  and  others,  will  implore  the  English  to 
come  and  deliver  them  from  monetary  Jewish,  German  and 
Hollander  chains,  and  then  the  English,  like  good-natured 
fools  that  they  are,  will  run  to  deliver  them  once  more ;  how- 
ever, it  may  hurt  their  feelings  or  pride  in  swallowing  up  the 
Dutch  in  one  confederated  English  family.  To  show  that 
irrigation  is  exercising  the  English  minds  near  Bloemfontein 
I  herewith  publish  the  views  of  an  Englishman,  and  a  large 
farmer.  It  is  so  practicable  if  wanted  to  be  carried  out  that 
I  cannot  pass  it  by. 
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IRRIGATION. 
It  seems  an  inherent  weakness  in  human  nature  to  grasp 
at  all  things  illusory  and  deceptive,  if  only  they  promise 
quick  and  manifold  returns.  When  one  comes  to  think  over 
the  huge  companies  that  have  been  launched  all  over  the 
world,  with  no  better  promises  than  fallacious  figures  and 
heated  imaginations,  one  is  struck  with  abject  amazement  at 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  Reverting  to  England  alone 
and  tracing  the  temporary  insanity  that  raged  at  different 
times,  we  find  shares  taken  up  in  the  **  South  Sea  Bubble,"  the 
••Patent  Eel  Catcher,' '  "Insect  Destroyer,"  "Cloud Catcher," 
"Silver  Mines,"  "Gold  Mines/*  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
These  paroxysms  lasted  for  a  time,  and  shareholders  would 
then  regain  a  certain  amount  of  reason.  If  you  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  tardy  birth  of  all  schemes  which 
required  time,  labour,  industry,  patience,  and  a  probability 
of  only  a  fair  return,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  mankind 
care  not  to  work  and  wait.  Of  late  we  have  had  much 
matter  hurled  into  the  Press,  anent  water  storage,  irrigation, 
agriculture,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  farmer  in  South 
Africa.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  fully  one-half 
the  stuff  ventilated  in  the  papers  has  been  the  abortions  of 
theorists,  unpractical  men,  having  no  conception  of  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  question.  In 
the  Express  dated  13th  March,  1884,  we  have  a  scheme 
sketched  out  by  Mr.  Gradwell  of  some  magnitude,  com- 
prehensive, and  by  no  means  delusive.  The  salient  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  are  money,  labour,  patience,  and  a  limited 
spirit  of  money  accumulation.  The  writer,  to  my  mind,  is 
somewhat  in  error  when  stating  companies  are  out  of  fashion. 
It  would  be  well  for  some  people  if  they  were.  However, 
to  proceed,  a  few  years  ago  the  Bayonians,  disgusted  with 
the  ox-wagon,  cast  about,  and  found  what  no  one  knew 
oefore ;  and  that  was  that  mules  contained  an  immense 
amount  of  virtue.  Actuaries  and  clerks  were  set  to  work, 
and  they  discovered  that  in  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  las, 
per  loolbs.,  the  Company  could  afford  to  lose  the  plant.  The 
scheme  was  ostensibly  to  "  sit  down  "  on  the  bullock-carrier. 
The  Company  raceived  106.  per  loolbs.,  and  a  golden  borison 
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appeared.  But  alas  for  figures ;  instead  of  fat  dividends, 
they  found  the  mules  went  one  way  and  the  directors 
another;  so  tlie  animal  with  the  ** listeners"  has  been 
tabooed  ever  since.  Then,  again,  the  Bay  people  sfarted 
ostrich  farming,  and  figures  again  deceived  them.  In  my 
opinion  figures  are  a  solemn  reality  when  presented  by  your 
bootmaker  or  tailor.  The  last  scheme  started  by  Port 
Elizabeth  was  colossal,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  allude  to 
the  Sunday's  River  scheme,  in  which  agriculture,  ostrich 
farming,  and  cattle  raising  are  all  embraced.  If  we  look 
within  the  State  our  diamonds  are  worked  by  companies — 
Kimberley  also;  and  the  water- works  there  belong  to  a 
company.  It  does  not,  under  the  circumstances,  appear  to 
me  that  companies  are  out  of  fashion  ;  on  the  contrary  they 
appear  to  me  in  their  infancy  in  South  Africa.  But  review- 
ing the  scheme  propounded  by  Mr.  Gradwell.  There  is 
nothing  impossible  or  impracticable  about  the  programme. 
He  has  shown  that  by  throwing  a  dam  about  2,000  yards 
long,  across  about  half-way  between  Floradale  and  Holmes- 
dale,  sufficient  water  could  be  stored  to  irrigate  10,000  acres. 
It  becomes  difficult  to  catch  one's  breath  when  you  think  of  so 
much  land  under  water,  seeing  our  ambition  never  soared 
much  beyond  twenty  acres.  But  anyone  capable  of  grasp- 
ing the  fact  must  admit  it  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to 
the  country  and  its  people.  It  would  cheapen  food ;  and 
the  more  food  there  is  in  a  country,  the  less  likely  pauperism 
will  overtake  us.  Mr.  Gradwell  has  shown  that  50,000  or 
60,000  bags  of  produce  could  be  grown  within  a  few  miles  of 
Bloemfontein.  I  must  admit  that  the  promoter  has  dealt 
very  mercifully  with  the  figures.  A  greater  result  could  have 
been  extorted ;  but  no  doubt  the  originator  allowed  for  a 
certain  fallacy  attending  figures.  The  result  arrived  at  by 
Gradwell  is  erring  on  the  safe  side — a  virtue  seldom  found  in 
launching  any  prospectus.  In  calculating  the  surroundings 
of  a  scheme,  such  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  state,  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulties  must  present  themselves.  The  most 
prominent  evil  to  be  met  with  is  on  the  threshold,  and  that  is 
the  want  of  money.  Individually  the  enterprise  is  too  vast. 
The  second  difficulty  is  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  pro- 
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posal  is  no  sham,  no  jugglery  just  to  satisfy  selfish  ends. 
The  minor  difficulties  of  labour,  plant,  and  accessories 
simply  exist  to  be  overcome.  To  carry  out  the  plan  as 
sketched  by  Mr.  Gradwell,  resource  must  be  had  either  to 
the  Government  or  to  the  public  ;  in  the  latter  case  shares 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  case  of 
appealing  to  the  Government,  I  see  sundry  misgivings ;  the 
members  of  the  Volksraad  are  noted  for  parsimony,  and  will 
all  pull  together  to  close  the  purse  when  public  works  are  called 
for.  The  case  assumes  a  different  aspect  when  legislators 
have  to  be  paid.  Secondly,  the  Government  is  slightly  in  debt, 
and  have  had  to  raise  a  loan  ;  this  incident  alone  will  act  as 
a  brake  on  the  members  of  the  House.  Thirdly,  the  Govern- 
ment might  argue  that  if  we  take  this  scheme  in  hand  for 
the  Bloemfontein  district,  other  parts  will  clamour  for  similar 
favours.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  the  Government 
fertile  in  reasons  when  money  is  required.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  hitch  that  restrains  the  Government,  that  would 
not  detract  from  the  feasibility,  the  grandeur,  the  far-seeing, 
the  safe-investment  aspect  of  the  picture.  It  can  be  lucidly 
demonstrated  that  the  holders  of  such  a  property  could 
sublet  small  holdings  advantageously ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  a  boon  beyond  price  to  the  many  small  fanners 
in  this  country,  who  lack  capital,  and  only  require  a  chance 
to  put  their  energy  in  the  right  groove.  Hundreds  of  Boers 
could  be  found  as  tenants,  who  are  limited  to  a  plough  and 
span  of  oxen.  With  a  certainty  of  raising  crops  these  men 
would  improve  their  own  circumstances,  and  benefit  the 
country  at  large.  We  should  in  a  measure  be  independent 
of  our  neighbours,  the  Basutos,  who,  when  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  are  open,  forthwith  close  their  grain  temples. 
Assuming  the  Government  would  not  accept  the  offer,  the 
only  hope  then  lies  in  the  public ;  and  then  it  would  be 
shown  what  a  cleansing  it  is  of  the  Augean  stables,  to  induce 
the  masses  to  take  even  the  slightest  interest  in  such  a 
scheme.  If  a  few  affluent  men  could  be  found  to  take  a  few 
shares  they  would  no  doubt  form  the  head ;  the  body  and  tail 
are  sure  to  follow ;  and  in  that  case  the  comet  would  travel 
gaily.    But  nothing  should  daunt  Mr.  Gradwell.    If  General 
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Gordon  can  go  smgle-hluided  to  the  Soiidan  to  qudl  a 
rebellion,  it  seems  the  acme  of  insignificance  not  to  float  a 
food*8cheme  in  the  most  blessed  and  the  most  cursed  State 
under  the  sun.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  question  will  be  freely 
ventilated  by  abler  pens  than  mine.  Any  scheme  that  tends 
to  raise  men  and  States  should  sh^re  the  approval  of  all 
good  men. 

WATER-STORAGE  AND    IRRIGATION    IN    THE 

FREE    STATE. 

A  friend  has  done  much  to  show  the  people  of  this  country 
a  practical  way  of  saving  some  of  the  water  which  runs  yearly 
to  waste  in  quantities — ^increasing  in  proportion  as  our  rain- 
fall diminishes  and  becomes  more  fitful.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  executing  works  for  catching-up  and  storing  flood-water. 
Many  engineers  in  South  Africa  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
country,  and  with  the  woiics  best  adapted,  having  had  ex- 
perience in  other  countries  where  streams  are  similar,  their 
channels  deep,  and  their  floods  as  high — such  men  can  and 
will  execute  such  works  when  called  upon.  One  difficulty — 
and  I  will  not  call  it  the  chief  one — is  the  want  of  money ; 
and  since  our  Government  has  failed  to  raise  even  ;f  100,000, 
I  reckon  that  difficulty  is  not  lessened.  The  other  difficulty 
I  feel  bound  to  point  out.  Everybody  seems  to  shirk 
speaking  out  on  this  difficulty,  and  our  friend,  if  I  understand 
him  aright,  does  not  wish  to  point  it  out  at  present,  although 
he  does  allude  to  it.  Supposing  the  money  could  be  found — 
(•*  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  ") — at  once,  and  offered 
to  the  farmers  on  easy  terms,  are  they  prepared  to  make  use 
of  it  ?  The  answer  must  be.  No  !  Can  they,  and  will  they,  as 
a  body,  or  as  companies,  or  as  individuals,  execute  water- 
storage  works  of  such  extent  as  to  be  really  and  permanently 
serviceable  to  the  country  ?  I  am  afraid  not  just  yet  awhile. 
You  may  point  out  to  them — (they  can  see  some  such  works 
in  this  State) — the  advisability  and  practicability  of  such 
works  times  out  of  mind.  I  have  done  it :  but  with  what 
success  ?  So  long  as  a  drought  hurts  them,  they  listen, 
peiiiaps ;   but  so  long  have  they  been  aecnstomed  to  lei 
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Nature  provide  for  them,  that  no  sooner  does  a  good  rain  fiall, 
whether  seasonably  or  not,  than  they  straightway  forget  your 
well-meant  intentions.  Now,  it  is  exactly  this  apathy,  this 
ingrained  waiting  upon  Nature,  that  must  be  overcome,  and 
must  be  soon  overcome,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  by  them 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  country  which,  in  every 
possible  way,  shows  that  Nature  refuses  to  redeem  unaided  ; 
nay,  in  which  she  is  revenging  herself  for  the  wholesale  des- 
truction of  all  she  had  to  provide.  It  is  not  the  first  thing  to 
do  to  make  all  the  people  see,  if  they  cannot  also  be  made  to 
feel  the  necessity  that  is  now  upon  them  for  doing  something 
towards  restoring  a  semblance  of  the  once  plentiful  seasonable 
rainfall  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Now,  let  me  repeat  in 
words  that  which  I  believe  all  thoughtful  observers  know  to 
their  sorrow.  It  is  the  process  of  devastation  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  country  was  first  occupied,  and  let  the 
oldest  inhabitant  prove  the  contrary,  which  is,  that  Nature 
alone  has  produced  the  climatic  changes  we  know,  and  all  the 
evils  which  attend  us  here  in  farming.  At  the  first  occupa- 
tion, a  complete  carpet  of  vegetation,  plenty  of  seasonable 
rains,  cultivation  in  many  places  with  success  and  without 
irrigation,  some  show  of  timber,  no  sluits ;  pans  vleis  and 
pools  in  spruits  often  filled,  and  increase  of  stock.  During 
the  next  decade  there  was,  perhaps,  no  perceptible  change  in 
the  rainfall,  or  in  the  vegetation,  but  wood  was  cut  down  and 
not  replaced,  and  sluits  began  to  form  and  stock  increased. 
As  years  rolled  on  the  country  gradually  became  what  we  see 
it — every  thing  squeezed  out  of  it.  As  it  became  filled  up, 
stock  increased  rapidly,  decrease  of  vegetation  kept  pace, 
and  all  wood  of  any  value,  disappeared.  Great  naked  acres 
of  ground  accompanied  the  deepening  and  widening  of  spruits 
and  sluits.  The  drainage  of  the  country  was  most  disastrously 
incomplete,  and  below  the  sources  of  many  fountains.  No  cul- 
tivation without  irrigation,  and  cultivation  even  with  irrigation 
giving  uncertain  results  ;  a  recurrence  of  drought  diminished 
rainfall ;  droughts  prolonged  fitful  rainfall  totally  out  of 
season,  and  at  last  totally  insufiicient ;  one  good  market  out 
of  three,  death  of  a  large  number  of  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  &c. 
from  starvation.    It  should  be  plain  enough  to  the  meanest 
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understanding  that  the  diminished  sustaining  power  of  the 
country  is  still  diminishing  with  terrible  certainty  and  in- 
creasing rapidity.  What  is  to  be  the  end  ?  Shall  it  be  hope- 
less poverty,  or  shall  we  pay  for  water  while  we  can  raise  the 
means  ?  So  saving  our  country  and  ourselves,  and  restoring 
some  of  the  treasure  which  abused  Nature  demands.  Per- 
haps apathy  may  call  me  an  alarmist.  Let  it  be  so  then. 
There  is  still  room  in  other  countries  where  people  under- 
stand taking  Nature  by  the  hand,  at  first  acquaintance, 
rather  than  wait  until  she  has  ceased  to  smile  upon  them. 
There  is  enough  and  to  spare  in  what  I  have  written  when 
thought  over  carefully  to  startle  apathetic  people  into  extra- 
ordinary activity.  Men  take  up  the  subject-r-it  lies  with  all. 
Could  they  not  teach  how  an  abuse  of  Nature  is  a  wrong,  and 
how  the  wrong  done  to  this  country  may  be  righted,  and 
blessings  ensue." 

So  here  is  still  the  cry  for  improvement,  and  I  hasten  to 
draw  attention  how  by  means  of  Free  State  republican  money 
all  can  be  made  possible,  that  is,  supposing  we  have  men  in 
our  midst  with  brains  in  their  heads.  God — Hards  or  Hard — 
Gods  as  Mayors  will  not,  because  they  cannot.  Bloemfon- 
tein  might  bloom  like  a  garden  and  smell  like  a  rose,  if  water 
was  raised  and  distributed  all  over  the  town,  from  some  upper 
or  subterranean  supply.  The  very  Government  labour  would 
have  produced  all  this,  if,  instead  of  flattering  the  President 
in  his  weakness  and  follies,  the  Press  had  told  him  plainly 
that  so-and-so  must  be  done,  and  the  quicker  the  better,  and 
if  the  Government  had  a  well-boring  body  of  men  whose 
business  it  ought  to  be  to  open  up  all  fountains,  &c.  At 
present  the  people  are  open  to  all  kinds  of  fraud,  as  herein 
shown  forth. 

•*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  country,  when  an  event 
occurs  fraught  with  calamity  to  the  community  at  large, 
avalanches  of  advice  are  tendered,  showing  how  the  disaster 
could  have  been  avoided,  or  how  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence 
again.  Take  for  instance  the  wreck  of  a  steamer  on  this 
coast,  whereby  a  number  of  souls  find  they  have  shipped  to  a 
place  different  to  Africa.  Immediately  the  *  press '  is  in 
arms,  from  the  •  Big  Buster '  to  the  *  Little  Howe,*  pointing 
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out  the  ignorance  of  sea  captains,  the  want  of  pilots,  light- 
houses, &c.,  &c. ;  and  this  will  continue  the  theme  till  the 
arrival  of  the  next  boat  with  all  passengers  and  cargo  safe,  then 
the  question  is  shelved,  awaiting  the  next  wreck.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  droughts.  I  have  not  read  so  much  twaddle 
about  water-storage,  tanks,  reservoirs,  tree-planting,  as  in  this 
year  1 883;  and  why?  simplybecause  a  drought  prevails  which 
will  make  a  history  of  its  own.  Let  the  skies  weep,  and  the 
floods  sweep  our  desert,  and  how  soon  would  be  the  cry  for 
bridges,  ponts,  boats,  life-preservers,  and  a  salvage  corps.  I 
can  see  no  good  in  a  doctor,  who  waits  till  his  patient  has  the 
small-pox,  and  then  essays  to  enlighten  him  how  he  could 
have  avoided  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  upbraid  farmers  for 
being  indolent,  ignorant  and  easy,  because  they  have  not 
made  provisions  against  certain  laws  of  nature.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  blame  the  farmers  on  the  Rhine  for  not 
having  life-boats  or  steam-tugs,  during  the  late  floods  in 
Germany.  As  soon  as  any  evil  passes  away,  the  disposition  of 
man  is  to  try  and  repair  his  losses,  and  not  make  provision  for 
events  in  the  '  womb  of  futurity.'  We  should  put  a  man  down 
as  demented,  who  was  continually  taking  precautions  against 
cholera,  plague,  and  earthquakes.  It  takes  us  all  our  time  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  the  present  without  forestalling  the 
future.  To  that  class  of  writers  who  are  continually  hurling 
sneers  at  the  farmers  in  this  country,  and  who  can  dash  ofi* 
pages  about  our  want  of  energy,  forethought  and  prudence — 
to  that  class  I  would  say,  recollect  that  in  South  Africa 
farmers  have  had  to  contend  with  three  obstacles : — 

WAR,  DROUGHT,  AND  WANT  OF  LABOUR. 

<*The  latter  difficulty  is  tided  over  in  a  certain  fashion,  but 
the  former  two  are  like  the  <'  smallpox,"  and  leave  indelible 
marks.  I  don't  think  any  country  exists  under  the  sun  where 
a  man  can  get  rid  of  his  money  and  energy  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done  in  South  Africa.  One  great  want  exists  in  the  Free 
State  particularly,  and  that  is  water.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  rant  about  navigable  rivers,  but  let  me  confine  you  to  our 
rivers  as  I  find  them.  Well  then,  nine  months  out  of  the 
year  you  can  find  everything  in  them  but  water;  the  remaining 
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fbree  months  nothing  can  face  the  troubled  waters,  and  a 
paternal  Government  seem  determined  no  bridges  shall  run 
that  risk.  These  rivers  run  in  a  deep  groove,  and  necessitate 
great  expense  to  utilise  them.  With  regard  to  other  waters, 
fountains  exist,  many  of  them  strong  and  on  the  surface; 
others  exist,  but  their  exact  locality  requires  a  special  know- 
ledge— such  knowledge  as  I  have  seen  vouchsafed  to  few ; 
and  this  brings  me  to  a  particular  species  of  the  genus  Homo 
— a  vampire,  a  fraud,  a  perambulating  Ananias,  a  parasite,  a 
thing  without  a  redeeming  point  in  his  character.  I  allude  to 
the  **  Water-finder,"  as  he  is  called  in  this  country.  A  water » 
liar  would  be  a  better  epithet.  This  individual's  salient  feature 
is  brass.  With  very  little  education,  a  good  amount  of  self- 
esteem,  a  credulous  population  to  labour  among,  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  these  Dick  Turpins  flourish.  Certainly,  the  days 
are  not  so  flourishing  with  them  now.  Boers  are  poorer, 
but  wiser,  and  Ananias  in  these  days  has  to  feel  his  ground 
before  stating  his  errand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the 
money  and  labour  expended  among  the  farmers  through  the 
misrepresentations  of  these /iVa/^5.  Let  me  picture  the  role  as 
played  a  few  years  ago  by  these  worthies.  On  arrival  at  a 
farm-house  the  water-finder  would  not  be  long  in  airing  his 
profession.  The  Boer  was  generally  glad  to  see  him,  as  he 
believed  he  could  put  him  on  the  scent  of  good  water.  The 
first  step  would  be  to  give  the  engineer  a  horse,  then  he  would 
be  shown  round  the  farm,  and  a  day  or  two  would  be  allowed 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment.  After  conjuring  with  spirit- 
levels,  telescopes,  spectacles,  and  a  variety  of  other  parapher- 
nalia ;  the  finder  would  select  a  spot  on  which  the  Boer  was 
to  work.  The  locality  was  generally  a  good  healthy  spine  of 
ironstone  boulders,  with  a  suggestion  of  crystallised  quartz, 
generally  a  spot  that  held  out  a  prospect  of  two  years  good 
hard  thumping  and  blasting.  The  Boer  would  pay  for  the 
information,  and  it  always  appeared  to  me  he  was  paying  to 
be  allowed  to  work  and  sw6at  on  his  own  farm,  for  the  sake 
of  finding  out  how  little  could  be  got  for  hard  toil.  They  tell 
us  in  things  spiritual  Faith  is  an  essential.  The  average  Boer 
held  a  large  stock  ;  when  opening  up  a  new  water,  he  would 
work  for  weary  months  at  that  spot,  blasting  huge  boulders^ 
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and  may  be,  blowing  a  Hottentot  or  two  clear  of  this  planet. 
He  would  fight  hard  against  the  feeling  that  there  was  no 
water.  He  would  *  hope  against  hope,*  but  the  end  would 
come ;  his  money  w^as  oozing  away,  labourers  did*nt  care 
about  powder  and  fuse  ;  with  an  aching  heart  the  tools  would 
be  put  down,  and  the  Boer  would  lean  against  the  hole 
and  anathematise  the  *  water  finder '  and  his  ancestors, 
down  to  the  fifth  generation,  in  the  best  classical  Dutch  he 
could  muster.  So  by  degrees  the  doings  of  water-finders 
got  noised  abroad,  and  farmers  are  shy  of  them ;  but  the 
more  modem  pirates  call  themselves  engineers,  and  give  you 
a  diagram,  showing  how  this  ridge  dips  east  and  that  one 
west,  with  a  few  other  trifles,  as  if  the  tanner  had  no  intelli- 
gence to  see  such  things  himself.  My  advice  to  farmers  is : 
Avoid  water-finders  as  you  would  poison.  If  these  men 
must  practise,  then  the  Government  should  license  them, 
and  they  would  have  to  prove  by  certificates,  or  before  some 
board,  that  they  were  qualified  to  achieve  what  they  asserted, 
before  marauding  on  the  public  as  hitherto.  The  great 
water-craze  in  the  city  of  Bloemfontein  ought  to  convince 
men  what  a  delusive  industry  water-searching  is.  Amidst 
the  thousands  of  suggestions  and  vagaries  thrown  out  to 
farmers,  the  most  feasible  one  appears  to  me,  where  the 
expense  can  be  afforded  by  the  farmer,  to  enclose  certain 
pieces  of  the  farm  with  fencing.  This  would  leave  a  reserve 
for  such  years  as  this;  through  having  no  reserves  all 
feeding  vanishes  simultaneously.  But  then  it  all  resolves 
into  expense  ;  and  it  is  not  known,  as  a  rule,  that  to  make  a 
farm  in  South  Africa  you  require  five  times  more  capital 
than  the  ground  is  worth.  One  would  require  to  be  a 
Rothschild  to  carry  out  all  the  suggestions  and  improve- 
ments daily  thrust  before  the  farmers ;  more  especially  by 
the  correspondent  from  Port  Elizabeth.  This  gentleman 
culls  all  improvements  and  patents  from  all  papers,  puts  them 
before  us,  and  abuses  the  fanners  roundly  for  not  launching 
into  them.  One  of  his  patents  provided  for  a  wire  fencing 
in  which  sheep  were  to  feed  in  a  line,  and  not  one  behind  the 
other.  I  have  seen  pheoomenay  but  I  should  consider  it  a 
dMh  abov*  pheaoigeBa  to  «e  a  Bosk's  shasp  tramiliag.  in 
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line,  with  their  heads  through  a  fence.  We  should  have  to 
remove  all  trees  and  <  kopjes '  before  investing  in  that  charm. 
Some  of  these  gents  ought  to  take  a  farm  in  the  Middleveld, 
and  show  us  what  they  can  do.  *  Example  before  precept.'  " 
**  The  opening  of  the  De  Aar  junction,  connecting,  as  it 
does,  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  is 
important,  not  only  to  the  Cape  Colonists,  but  will  directly 
affect  the  Free  State.  There  are  two  considerations  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  In  the  first  place  an  express  train  will  leave 
Capetown  every  Friday.  This  train  will  run  through  to 
Port  Elizabeth  in  45  hours,  and  on  Sunday  morning  Bay 
Merchants  will  be  in  receipt  of  their  European  letters,  which 
can  be  answered  on  Monday,  and  such  replies  will  leave 
Capetown  on  the  following  Wednesday.  Thus  a  letter  can 
be  sent  from  Europe,  and  in  six  weeks  from  date  of  posting 
the  reply  can  be  in  the  hands  of  the  European  merchant. 
For  indents  and  business  communications  of  importance  this 
rapidity  of  transit  will  be  found  of  immense  service  to  the 
business  men  of  the  Cape  Colony.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  merchants  of  the  Free  State  should  not  be  equally  con- 
sidered by  our  Postmaster-General,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  if  he  sees  his  way  clear  he  will  give  the  State  the 
benefit  of  the  works  erected  by  our  neighbours.  The  express 
train  will  reach  De  Aar  as  nearly  as  we  can  guess  on 
Saturday  morning  early,  and  letters,  papers,  <&c.,  arriving 
in  Capetown  on  Friday  can  be  in  Colesberg,  at  the  latest, 
early  on  Sunday  morning.  Now,  if  the  passenger  cart 
running  between  Colesberg,  Fauresmith  and  Kimberley 
could  alter  its  time  of  running,  such  letters,  &c.  might  be 
delivered  in  Bloemfontein  on  Monday  evening,  and  thus,  in 
addition  to  placing  our  capital  within  21  days  of  Europe, 
give  our  merchants  and  others  ample  time  to  reply  to  their 
correspondence.  The  second  point  worthy  of  consideration 
is  the  fact  thai  the  goods  rate  has  been  made  uniform,  and 
large  orders  have  been  sent,  so  says  the  Eastern  Province 
Heraldt  for  cereals  and  out-hay,  to  be  delivered  at  Colesberg. 
This  is  approaching  very  close  to  our  *  front  door,'  and 
•  cereals  and  out-hay  to  be  delivered  at  Colesberg '  is  a  signi- 
ficant Cacti  which  those  who  trade  in  grain  must  not  lose 
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sight  of.  Kitnberley  is  the  great  mart  for  grain  and  forage, 
and  with  such  a  powerful  rival  as  the  railway,  and  with  such 
a  superabundance  of  grain  to  fall  back  upon,  as  is  produced 
in  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  our  trade  with 
the  Fields  will  receive  a  very  heavy  blow.  Long  before  we 
shall  ever  dream  of  talking  about  railways,  Colesberg  will 
have  become  the  central  depot  for  supplying  the  Fields,  and 
the  ox-wagon  will  never  be  able  to  compete  with  the  *  *  iron 
horse,"  unless  the  farmers  living  close  to  the  Fields,  or  those 
in  the  districts  not  far  removed  from  Kimberley,  determine  to 
depend  upon  growing  their  own  breadstuffs  in  such  quantities 
as  will  enable  them  to  supply  their  own  wants  and  send 
surplus  stock  to  Kimberley.  Basutoland,  the  great  emporium 
is  too  far  removed,  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Coles- 
berg, whilst  it  will  largely  benefit  our  neighbours,  will  it  is 
to  be  feared,  injure  our  grain  trade.  If,  however,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  this  injury  shall  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  that  what  we  lose  by  the  sale  of  Basutoland  produce, 
farmers  will  endeavour  to  make  good  by  increased  production, 
the  loss  may  turn  out  a  real  gain,  and  the  railway  may  thus 
indirectly  benefit  this  State  as  well  as  the  Cape  Colony. 


The  late  unparalleled  depression  in  trade  has  caused  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  upon  whom  the  residents  generally 
depend  to  devote  their  energies,  not  only  to  the  improvement 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  but  also  to  the  development  of 
their  lands  and  the  making  provision  against  the  heavy  losses 
in  stock  from  the  scarcity  of  winter  food.  In  the  Bloemfon- 
tein  district  Mr.  Gradwell  has  propounded  a  water  scheme, 
which  meets  not  only  with  the  approval  of  practical  farmers 
in  the  State,  but  is  favourably  criticised  by  the  Colonial 
papers.  Mr.  G.  £.  Chatfield  has  erected  a  large  silo,  in  which 
he  purposes  to  store  tons  of  mealie-stalks,  and  the  success  of 
his  experiment  will  be  anxiously  watched  and  carefully  noted. 
The  Colonial  papers  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
question  of  ensilage,  and  extracts  from  European  and  American 
papers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  success  attendant 
upon  properly  erected. silos.  Results  are  given  of  the  quantity 
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and  quality  of  the  milk  produced  by  cattle  fed  with  the 
ordinary  food,  and  those  which  have  been  fed  on  the  preserved 
food,  and  all  are  in  favour  of  ensilage. 


HOW    TO    REMEDY    SCARCITY    OF    WATER. 

Port  Elizabeth, 

2oth  November,  1883. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fnend, 

Sir, — It  was  with  pain,  indeed,  that  I  read  your  two  para- 
graphs on  the  result  of  the  drought,  one  relating  to  Jagers- 
fontein  and  the  other  to  the  country  generally.  You  will 
recollect  that  in  your  columns,  about  two  years  ago,  I  said 
that  no  farm  need  be  without  water,  and  this  I  maintain 
now. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  take  Jagersfontein.  As  usual  with  me 
(I  might  say  natural),  when  visiting  a  new  place,  my  first 
errand  is  always  towards  the  actual  or  possible  water  supply, 
not  necessarily  as  a  devotee  of  the  Good  Templars  Society, 
but  a  professional  intuition.  Now,  at  Jagersfontein,  if  the 
different  companies,  which  are  now  so  short  of  the  liquid, 
would  only  combine  together  and  open  up  the  water-dyke 
which  crosses  the  district  north  west  of  the  town,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  yards  from  it,  they  could  most  certainly  obtain 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  operations,  and  at  a  level 
which  would  allow  it  to  run  above  ground  at  Messrs.  Tarry 
and  Co*s  store,  or  say  by  the  Landdrost's  office.  The  cost 
would  not  be  very  great,  (a  few  hundred  pounds),  and  the 
benefit  I  leave  to  the  companies  to  estimate.  Mr.  Hartley, 
of  the  London  and  Jagersfontein  Diamond  Mining  Company, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  when  I  was  on  the  spot, 
could,  I  am  sure,  easily  direct  the  work. 

Now,  as  to  the  drought  generally,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat 
that  it  is  no  use  for  farmers  to  trust  to  rain  as  a  water  supply; 
they  must  seek  their  supply  from  subterranean  sources,  and 
these  will  Mver  fail  them,  if  they  only  go  the  right  way  to 
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work.  Under  my  eyes  here  every  day  there  is  an  example  of 
the  soundness  of  my  theory  on  the  water  dykes.  Here  in 
Port  Elizabeth,  Russell  and  White's  Roads  are  cut  right 
through  a  water  dyke,  and  both  have  constantly  a  running 
stream  of  water  which  would  delight  any  Free  State  farmer  ; 
moreover,  the  same  dyke  goes  westwards,  alongside  the  beach, 
and  there,  no  less  than  three  natural  fountains  are  to  be  met 
with — the  whole  distance  from  Russel  road  being  less  than  a 
mile,  and  one  source  not  interfering  with  the  other ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  of  them  could  be  made 
to  supply  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  they  do  now  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

There  is  another  town  besides  your  own  which  must  be,  I 
dare  say,  suffering  for  want  of  water  just  now,  and  that  is 
Fauresmith,  yet  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  town,  from  the 
Jagersfontein  and  Philippolis  sides,  there  is  a  splendid  supply 
of  water  to  be  got. 

It  is  all  very  fine  to  appoint  and  keep  a  day  of  humiliation, 
and  pray  for  rain.  I  know  what  that  is,  as  I  recoUect  when 
a  boy  many  a  procession  through  the  fields  of  Normandy.  I 
took  part  in  praying  for  rain  which  never  came.  The  best 
prayer  that  can  be  expressed  is  contained  in  : 

"  Help  jonnelf  and  HeaTen  will  help  jon" 

I  had  news  the  ether  day  from  the  coal-field,  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Bethulic  district,  informing  me  that  the  farmer 
under  whose  ground  the  coal  was  lying,  did  not  like  to  dig 
himself.  My  worthy  correspondent  was  even  wishing  that  I 
could  marry  his  daughter,  so  as  to  try  and  infuse  a  little 
energy  into  the  father's  veins.  I  do  not  know  whether  by 
doing  so  I  could  infuse  any  energy  into  either  father  or 
daughter.  I  cannot  try,  but  at  the  same  time  farmers  should 
recollect  that  it  is  energy  that  is  wanted,  not  complaints. 

Yours  &c., 

A.  Vassard. 

Listlessness  has  become  a  grave  and  fatal  feature  in  life. 
Cold  indifference  quenches  enthusiasm,  and  the  lazy  often 
regard  the  energetic  with  jealousy  or  spleen.  While  such  a 
spirit  prevails,  the  country  cannot  advance  hopefully.  But 
we  have  faith  for 

02 
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'*  There  i9  light  abo«t  to  heam, 

There  is  a  fimnt  about  to  itream, 

There  ia  a  flower  about  to  blow, 

There  ii  a  fire  about  to  glow, 

Praj  that  our  dreary  darknen  ehaoge  to  grej ; 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  aotkm  dear  the  waj. 


Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen^ 

Aid  it  hopes  of  honest  men, 

Aid  it  paper,  jwiMcmt  type. 

Aid  it  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 

And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken  into  plaj ; 

Men  of  AiHque  and  of  action  clear  the  way ! 


M 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  is  as  well  here  to  dispose  of  the  erroneous  ideas  respecting 
the  Dutch  migrating  from  place  to  place.     In  large  pastoral 
countries  there  is  nothing  else  to  do  at  times  but  to  wander 
from  district  to  district.     The  wandering    hordes  of  Asia 
Minor — the  pastoral   Scythians  that  at  times  inflicted    so 
much  harm,  and  who  so  often   requested  by  the  ancient 
Monarchs  to  stand  and  fight,  only  replied  that  they  who  re- 
quested might  still  come  on,  they,  the  pursued,  would  stand 
when  they  thought  it  worth  their  while,  all  the  time  leading 
their  opponents  further  and  further  away  from  their  base  of 
operations  and  supply,  while  they,  relying  upon  their  old 
natural  mode  of  existence  were  in  the  long  run  victors.     So 
it  is  with  the  wandering  Dutchman  of  this  continent ;  in  no 
other  place  does  he  show  the  same  migratory  propensities, 
time  after  time ;  finding  grass  failing,  water  uncertain,  they 
have    formed  themselves    into  bands    from    500    to    1,000, 
gathering  together  their  valuables,  and  to  throw  off  the  civili- 
sation-modes of  taxing,  without  Representation,  as  it  is  to- 
day all  over  the  world,  England  not  excepted,  they  then  have 
marched  on  to  the  lands  of  the  natives.     In  the  first  place, 
agreeing  to  pay  in  kind  or  in  bartering  of  some  kind  of  thing 
for  the  use  of  fresh  lands  and  water,  or  as  in  the  past,  the 
right  to  graze  for  the  mere  asking  permission,  or  paying  in 
kind  as  a  set-off  for  the  use  of  the  land,  or  as  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case  as  a  half-kind  of  kindly  feeling.    The  native 
tribes  rarely  say  **  no,'*  until  in  some  way  or  the  other  they 
have  been  imposed  upon.  Their  idea  of  living  in  common  upon 
the  land  prevents  them  refusing  grass  and  water  while  there 
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is  plenty.  Under  such  conditions  the  Dutch  set  themselves 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  peace  with  the  natives, 
fish  at  their  leisure  and  pleasure,  which  is  no  loss  to  the 
natives,  for,  strange  to  say,  though  large  meat  eaters,  they 
refuse  to  consume  the  fruits  of  their  rivers,  or  of  the  sea. 
The  white  man,  tired  of  fishing,  simply  passes  a  short 
distance  from  his  wagons,  where  he  can,  to  the  advantage  of 
his  own  camp  and  of  the  natives,  shoot  down  the  wild  game 
of  the  district,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  is  a  constant  task  and 
pleasure  ;  he  feels  no  hardship,  for,  with  a  hunter*s  desire  to 
kill,  and  a  hunter's  appetite,  he  always  feels  fresh.  After 
killing  he  prepares  the  skins  for  market,  and  the  flesh  he 
makes  into  the  dry  meat  of  Africa,  called  hiltotig^  for  his 
household  in  the  winter ;  so  that  the  game  feeds  liim,  covers 
him,  and  in  various  ways  he  can  utilise  the  horns  and  other 
portions  for  his  family  use ;  thus  he  can  pass  away  many 
months  or  years  without  growing  weary.  All  this  affords 
occupation  to  himself  and  all  around,  and  what  they  cannot 
consume  they  keep  for  future  trading  purposes,  to  procure 
the  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  To  this  exchange  of 
all  that  he  cannot  consume  the  native  does  not  object.  Look- 
ing upon  all  animated  life  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  men, 
he  is  at  no  time  jealous  of  these  conditions,  until  the  white 
man  forgets  the  common  understood  arrangements.  The 
native,  knows  nothing  of  Enclosure  Acts,  and  as  long  as 
one  **buck'*  can  be  secured  by  any  one  individual,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  capture  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
that  man-made  crime  poaching,  as  in  England,  where  3,000 
men  are  annually  convicted  at  the  instigation  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  are  simply  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of 
Nature's  dictates  and  commands,  by  securing  her  gifts  in 
taking  possession  of  wild  game.  No  English  poacher,  so- 
called,  ever  advocates  robbing  hen-roosts  or  duck-ponds; 
that  he  leaves  for  Nature's  thief — the  fox  ;  but  he  maintains 
that  that  which  is  produced  by  Nature's  wild  impulses  is 
common  property-  for  the  poor  fustian  wearer  as  much  as  for 
the  broadcloth  man — and  it  is  as  well  for  the  dignity  of  many 
to  know  that  you  cannot  make  the  English  countryman 
conceive  otherwise ;    and  the  time   must  come   when    the 
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common  national  game  supply  shall   be  open  to  all,  irre- 
spective   of    persons,   notwithstanding  the   support   of   the 
aristocracy,  the  Church,  etc.,  to  the  contrary.     Princes  and 
the  aristocracy  think  they  have  a  natural  right  to  game  in 
India  and  other  countries,  independent  of  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  such  countries.     Now  the  Boer,  under  these  con- 
ditions, is  a  happy,  contented  man,  their  wives  are  happy, 
children   increase,   and   Nature,  with   her    usual    kindness, 
makes  this  out-door  life  in  a  warm  climate  one   continual 
Eden;  and  when  winter  arrives,  with  the  skin  of  the  wild 
bucks,  the   feathers  of  wild  and   tame  poultry,  they  enter 
their  covered   wagons,   and,  'ike   the  gipsies,   feel  that  the 
house-dwellers  are  fools,  and  that  to  be  under  the  stars  and 
Nature's  candle — the  moon — to  lighten  them  up,  they  are  the 
fortunate  ones  of  the  earth — plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  rest, 
no  wants,  nothing  to  worry  them,  no  landlords  to  fear,  no 
taxes,  and  no  petty  interference  at  every  step,  they  all  work 
in  harmony  with  nature  and  with  man.    Sunday  after  Sunday 
their  praises  and  thanksgivings,  as  they  understand  them, 
are  heard  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  dreams  of  change.     Then, 
as  if  to  mock  them  in  their  prosperity,  as  some  of   their 
preachers  will  tell  them,  that,  having  grown  fat  and  waxed 
m  strength — for  it  must  be  borne  in   mind  that,  while  the 
natural  supply  lasts,  the  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  all  other 
domestic  animals  are  increasing,  and  all  available  artificial 
resources  are  not  taken  advantage  of.    Years  of  drought,  and 
years  of  no  grass,  and  want  will  set  ir,  and  then  the  making 
of   biltong  from  wild  game  will   cease,   and   the  rivers  be 
emptied  of  their  supplies  ;  then,  as  in  the  artificial  conditions 
of  our  civilisation,  when  want  is  known,  man  ceases  to  be 
kind  to  man,  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  set  in,  that  make 
all  uncomfortable.    The  natives  feeling  the  pressure  likewise, 
and  feeling  that  the  white  man  with  his  flocks  and  herds  are 
consuming  up  what  grass  and  water  remains,  which  belongs 
to  them,  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  request — 
kindly  in  the  first  instance — that  they  will  at  once  move  out 
and  leave  them — the  native  and  original  owners  to  weather  it 
through.     Starvation  and  want,  cattle  dying  in  front  of  their 
eyes,  the  cattle  of  the  intruder  eating  up  the  grass  left,  the 
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Dutchman  at  no  time  disposed  to  share  and  share  alike,  with 
his  stock  remaining,  gets  at  last,  having  taken  no  notice  of 
previous  requests,  a  significant  hint  that  they,  the  Dutch, 
having  ignored  the  intimation  given  by  native  policeman 
number-one,  they  are  requested  peremptorily  to  clear  out,  it 
not  being  fair  that  they,  the  natives,  should  remove ;  the  last 
comers  and  intruders  should  pass  away,  seeing,  that  so  far, 
as  they,  the  natives,  are  concerned,  they  not  having  made 
the  conditions,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  possession 
of  what  was  originally  their  own.  The  going  out  being  re- 
fused, then  comes  the  tug-of-war  between  the  two  races.  The 
Bible  gives  us  a  fair  insight  into  this  kind  of  arrangement. 
The  Jews  are  in  want,  and  they  have  the  Land  of  Goshen 
given  them.  Now,  finding  that  it  was  a  goodly  place,  they 
stopped  until  their  number  having  increased,  they  menaced  the 
peace  of  the  Egyptians,  and  as  all  can  know,  who  read,  con- 
flict after  conflict  ensued,  until  they,  for  the  safety  of  the 
original  inhabitants  were  forced  into  submission.  That  it  was 
not  a  total  slavery  can  be  well  understood,  seeing  that  they 
must  have  been  upon  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
Egyptians  to  have  acted  as  they  did  afterwards  when,  finding 
they  could  not  live  in  peace,  they  desired  to  go,  unless  we 
have  to  charge  these  sons  of  Abraham  with  the  worst  of  all 
crimes,  namely,  that  of  theft.  No  master  would  lend  his 
jewellery  to  his  slaves  ;  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Jews 
either  had  lent  money  as  pawnbrokers,  at  the  usual  cent. -per- 
cent, interest,  the  jewellery  being  left  as  security  for  the  same 
which  is  most  likely,  or  else  it  had  been  stolen.  These  people 
were  no  exception  to  all  intruders — they  were  not  disposed 
to  go,  even  when  their  company  was  not  wanted. 

Now,  the  Dutchman  is  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  the  I^ord's  people,  and  that  as  the  mission  of  the 
Jews  was  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  old  Palestine,  who 
were  so  moral  and  good-natured  that  they  did  not  need 
magistrates,  so  the  black  man — the  sons  of  Ham — when  in 
the  way,  are  to  be  removed  likewise.  No  fellow-feeling,  as 
from  man  to  man,  ever  dwells  within  their  breasts,  and,  when 
once  the  dogs  of  war  and  greed  are  let  loose  by  the  Dutch, 
there   is    no    satisfying  their    greed.      Now  much  of   the 
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want  might  have  been  got  over  by  the  white  man,  if  he  but 
grew  as  an  agriculturist  and  gathered-up  and  saved  for  years 
of  scarcity.  To  show  the  native  how  to  do  so  never  enters  his 
head  ;  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  want  is  his  constant  effort 
and  prayer.  When  for  some  years,  during  the  weakness  of 
the  Dutch,  they  lived  side  by  side  with  the  native,  roaming 
over  his  fields,  without  charge,  when  there  is  a  general 
dearth  all  round — where  before  were  smiling  green  fields, 
and  peace  and  contentment  among  all, — a  new  scene  attracts 
the  eye. 

The  constant  moving  of  stock  after  water  and  grass  at  a 
distance,  at  last,  as  in  the  old  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
brings  on  collisions,  and  then  the  superiority  of  the  white 
man  is  shown  by  virtue  of  the  perfected  mechanical  powers 
at  his  command.  The  Dutchman,  having  no  belief  that  he 
will,  under  Nature  and  elsewhere,  find  anything  better  if  he 
turns  cut,  at  last  stubbornly  refuses  to  go,  and  warns  the 
native,  if  he  dares  to  go  on  to  the  land  he  points  out,  he  will 
remove  him  by  force ;  for  he  then  claims  all  lands  from 
yonder  hill  to  far-off  mountain  as  his,  and  the  people  with 
him.  Now  this  claiming  the  land  as  private  property  brings 
in  a  new  bitterness ;  here  the  native  finds  a  new  arrange- 
ment :  he  cannot  comprehend  private  property  in  land,  or 
private  property  in  the  animated  life  on  the  land  either— he 
with  his  people  will  flourish,  or  starve  and  die  according  as 
Nature  is  to  him  understood.  This  is  the  last  hair  that 
breaks  his  patience  and  respect  for  the  white  man,  and  it  can 
be  conceived  with  what  keenness  of  feeling  they  greet  and 
meet  each  other. 

The  white  man,  entrenched  at  last  from  threats,  attempts 
to  remove,  and  does  remove,  in  a  most  unexpected  manner, 
with  fire  and  sword,  which  at  once  rouses  all  the  indignation 
and  ferocity  of  the  dweller  of  the  parks  of  Nature  in  South 
Africa.  He  who  hitherto,  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  looked 
upon  Nature  and  all  her  gifts  as  common  to  all  cannot,  and 
will  not,  while  he  has  the  power  recognise  individual  land- 
owning— the  curse  of  England  and  Europe  to-day,  and  the 
removal  of  which  must  by  the  native  inhabitants  be  brought 
about,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  the  aristocracy, 
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backed  up  by  the  army,  navy,  and  placemen.  It  is  needless 
to  discuss  how,  time  after  time,  the  natives  try  to  remove 
the  intruder  only  to  weep  over  the  dead,  laid  low  by  the 
superior  rifle  and  other  weapons  of  the  white  man,  until, 
at  last,  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  haunts  of  their 
childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  dead  people,  to  make 
way  for  the  intruder — the  white  man  who,  in  the  first  place, 
begged  of  him  for  the  means  of  life,  and  when,  at  last  it 
was  a  constant  repetition  of  this  process,  as  the  Dutchman 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  law,  order,  and  civilisation, 
ruthless  extermination  set  in  against  all,  and,  as  at  present 
constituted,  the  Dutchman  only  holds  his  own  by  the  keeping 
up  of  the  same  process.  In  no  case  has  the  Dutchman 
altered  his  course,  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  in  no  case 
will  he.  Law,  he  knows  nothing  of  to  respect,  even  when 
passed  by  his  own  people ;  order,  he  only  recognises  on  his 
own  farm,  as  he  thinks  proper  to  administer  it.  This 
position  has  been  prominently  illustrated  by  the  last  trek 
made  from  the  Transvaal.  The  Hollander,  who  now  con- 
^  trols  the  Press  of  the  Dutch,  to  embitter  all  against  the 
Englishman  attempts  to  deny  all  past  history  ;  but  the  fate  of 
Bushman,  Hottentot  and  Kaffiir  who,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment near  Cape  Town  to  the  far  oflf  thousand  odd  miles  in 
the  Transvaal,  including  the  late  jumping  of  Mankoroane*s 
territory,  all  testify  to  these  facts,  that  these  people  have  been 
pursued  like  wild  beasts,  and  ruthlessly  exterminated,  where 
possible,  and  their  cattle  stolen  from  them  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  Dutch.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  there  would  be 
some  exceptions.  The  trek  emigrants  had  no  other  object 
than  to  evade  law  and  order,  and  payment  of  their  just  debts, 
as  I  will  show  in  my  History  of  Stellaland,  The  Trek-Boer  is 
a  type  of  character  inherently  vicious,  whatever  Moses  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  but  what  can  one  exj>ect  from  a  descend- 
ant of  a  horde  that  carried  fire  and  sword  over  a  land,  and 
adopted  the  same  methods  of  extermination. 

The  Dutch,  who  start  to  take  possession,  like  the  old  Jews, 
send  their  spies  on  first,  and  like  the  Jews,  have  no  noble 
aims,  no  lofty  aspirations.  They  are  selfish  to  the  first  and 
last  degree,  and  they  know  it.     They  are  now  mad  to  think 
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they  are  found  out,  and  it  is  pure  humbug,  but  very  silly  to 
talk  about  us,  who  know  their  dirty  tricks,  and  say,  we  are 
eaten  up  with  race-hatred,  and  that  we  pervert  history.  We 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  we  simply  take  the  histories  as  the 
Dutch  have  them,  and  they  alone  testify  to  the  truth  of  all 
this,  as  the  Jewish  Record  testifies  to  their  cruelty.  The  man 
simply  lies  when  he  states  that  one  of  their  number  was  sent 
out  to  arrange  for  an  eventual  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land. 
In  Great  Namaqualand  they  know  full  well  that  tribal  con- 
ditions do  not  allow  of  the  natives  parting,  or  selling  the 
land.  That  this  one  went  out  as  a  spy  for  the  future  occu 
pation  of  the  land  is  quite  true,  and  to  report,  if  suitable  for 
cattle  farming,  and  with  a  climate  healthy  and  fit  for  white 
men.  Once  having  got  there,  they  were  too  lazy  to  work,  and 
finding,  though  they  had  ignored  the  fact,  that  South  Africa 
is  not  the  natural  land  of  the  white  man,  their  numbers  being 
by  the  climate  decimated,  they  with  all  the  meanness  of  the 
Kaffirised  Dutch,  appealed  to  the  well-o£f  to  give  them  some 
of  the  means  that  they  had  stolen  from  the  natives  in  the 
Transvaal.  To  remain  in  Humpata  was  considered  certain 
death,  and  thinking  so,  and  that  they  could  return  to  a  land 
that  had  for  the  time  being  freed  itself  from  those  who  would 
have  compelled  them  to  have  lived  honestly  one  towards 
another,  and  to  the  natives  in  particular,  they  hungered  to 
return  to  the  Transvaal. 

'*  The  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein  Committees,  in  discussing 
their  appeal  for  help,  expressed  an  almost  unanimous  wish, 
that  the  emigrants  should  be  provided  with  funds  for  their 
return,  but  under  the  condition  that  they  should  re-settle  in  a 
civilised  part  of  South  Africa,  mainly  because  their  number 
being  decreased  to  about  i8o  all  told,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  bring  them  back  to  countries  where  their  destruc- 
tion did  not  seem  so  inevitable  as  would  that  of  a  small  flock 
living  amongst  vast  hordes  of  savages.  The  Trek-Boers,  on 
receiving  the  news  of  this,  will  doubtless,  joyfully  accept  a 
gift  that  surpasses  ever  so  much  their  fondest  expectation. 
To  remain  in  Humpata  was  certain  death  ;  they  consequently 
had  to  shift,  but,  having  already  once  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  their  friends,  they  were  unwilling  to  ask  for  more 
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than  just  sufficient  support  to  remove  in  the  shortest  possible 
distance  to  where  their  lives  would  be  in  safety,  and  some 
guarantee  for  their  prospect  as  farmers.  This  is  the  stcnry  of 
the  present  movement." 

"  We  think  the  Bloemfontein  Committee  have  taken  a  right 
and  proper  view  of  the  case  of  the  Humpata  Boers,  if  they  are 
willing  to  return  to  a  civilised  government,  where  they  may 
live  in  peace  and  comfort,  and  where  their  children  may  be 
trained  to  become  useful  members  of  society  ;  it  is  only  right 
that  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  should  assist  them  to  do  so ;  but  if  from  established 
use  and  want,  they  have  become  so  enamoured  of  barbarism, 
in  which,  by  this  time,  they  must  be  pretty  deeply  immersed, 
they  scarcely  deserve  any  sympathy  or  assistance.*' 

We  think  we  have  done  enough  to  show  our  critics'  status 
and  motives.  Men  who  are  so  eaten  up  with  race  hatred 
as  to  be  able  to  pervert  history,  like  the  writers  of  the  above, 
are  beneath  an  answer,  other  than  to  accuse  them  of  having 
falsified  history  for  their  own  small  ends.  To  try  and 
separate  these  i8o  people,  is,  however,  false  and  vain  tactics. 
They  are  essentially  South  African  farmers,  of  the  same 
stamp  as  the  rest.  They  are  connections  of  the  first  families 
in  the  Colony,  Free  State  and  Transvaal ;  and  in  extracting 
from  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  speech  in  London,  a  portion 
bearing  upon  the  matter  at  issue,  we  shall  be  able  to  narrow 
down  the  question  to  its  proper  limits.   The  Governor  said  : — 

**  I  have  often  been  asked  by  my  friends  since  I  have  been 
at  home  this  time,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  South  African 
difficulties  in  that  country  ?  The  subject  appears  to  be  but 
little  understood,  and  to  be  far  from  popular.  At  all  events, 
I  have  generally  found  that  whenever  I  proceed  to  enlighten 
my  friends  in  reply  to  their  inquiry,  if  they  cannot  escape 
from  me,  their  features  assume  an  expression  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  South  African  politics  are  as  little  appreciated 
in  this  country  as  South  African  sherry — a  vintage  which  I 
am  glad  to  find  is  not  unrepresented  at  your  hospitable 
board.  (Laughter).  The  position  is  simply  this.  You  have, 
in  the  settled  districts  of  South  Africa — first,  the  large  and 
important  Cape  Colony,    which   possesses  a   constitutional 
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form  of  government.  You  have  next  the  down  Colony  of 
Natal ;  and  you  have*  lastly,  the  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 
These  districts  are  inhabited  by  about  170,000  English, 
280,000  persons  of  Dutch  or  French  extraction,  and  about 
2,200,000  natives.  The  proportion  which  these  races  bear 
to  each  other  varies  in  the  different  states.  For  example,  in 
the  Cape  and  its  dependencies  the  English  bear  to  the  Dutch 
the  proportion  of  about  nine  to  eleven,  whilst  both  together 
bear  to  the  natives  the  proportion  of  only  one  to  three. 
In  Natal  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch  are  about  equal,  whilst  both 
together  bear  to  the  native  the  proportion  of  only  one  to 
fifteen.  In  the  Free  State  the  English  bear  to  the  Dutch 
the  proportion  of  only  one  to  nine,  whilst  both  together  bear 
to  the  natives  the  proportion  of  five  to  six,  the  white  and 
black  races  being  there  nearly  equal.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
English  bear  to  the  Dutch  the  proportion  of  one  to  seven ; 
white  population  bears  to  the  black  the  proportion  of  about 
one  to  twenty." 

This  sort  of  trickery  will  no  doubt  be  repeated.  The  land- 
hunger  is  the  main  cause  of  wars  with  native  races,  who,  with 
all  impudence  are  called  savages,  but  who,  as  far  as  experience 
in  the  past  shows,  are  simple,  pastoral  people,  and  only  made 
savage  when  they  can  no  longer  stand  imposition  and  robbery. 
The  Irishman  stood  it  until  he  died  under  the  process,  and  he 
too  now,  so  the  interested  classes  say,  is  growing  savage,  and 
is  determined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extermination 
process ;  and  as  in  Africa,  one  or  the  other  has  to  give  way, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  feudal  robbers  like  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  Ireland  will  soon  take  their 
departure,  as  idlers  living  upon  other  men's  goods — ^Hke  com- 
mon thieves.  We  have  had  enough  of  such,  and  hope  that 
without  consent,  neither  in  Ireland,  England  or  Africa,  the 
foreigner  will  in  future  be  allowed  to  hold  possessions.  Now, 
it  may  happen  by  accident  or  design,  through  bravado  or 
want,  that  a  native  takes  a  beast  or  a  sheep  from  the  white 
intruder ;  it  also  happens  that  the  natives  believe  in  the  law 
of  compensation,  and  if  found  stealing  from  one  another,  or 
from  a  man  with  permission  to  live,  on  the  iandj.  on  proof 
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being  given,  the  property  will  be  made  good  tenfold,  and 
even  that  is  not  always  enough  to  satisfy  the  tribal  indigna- 
tion, for  as  a  warning  to  other  men,  the  chief  eats  him  up,  as 
it  is  called,  that  is,  reduces  him  to  nothing,  and  if  a  single 
individual  is  not  able  to  pay,  then  they  fine  the  whole  kraal, 
or  tribe,  or  clan  to  which  the  individual  belongs,  to  pay  the 
compensation  as  a  warning,  and  sometimes  even  the  death 
penalty  is  inflicted  as  an  example  to  other  o£fenders.  Now 
this  plan  has  often  been  carried  out  to  my  knowledge,  and 
many  and  many  a  white  man  has  been  a  gainer.  When  he 
has  found  the  spoor  of  his  cattle  in  the  kraal  of  a  native,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  white  man  to  go  further  than  the  kraal, 
the  owner  then  must  follow  up  the  thief,  but  he  must  pay  at 
once  to  the  white  man.  The  theft  having  been  committed, 
the  complaint  is  lodged  with  the  chief,  but  in  times  of  scarcity 
or  want,  the  chief  may  not  be  disposed  to  accede  to  the  usual 
conditions,  seeing  that  the  white  man  has  been  told  to  move 
on,  but  refuses,  and  as  the  grass  and  water  are  not  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  both,  he  must  expect  to  lose,  or  move  on, 
until  better  times  set  in,  and  then  they  can  live  as  before. 
The  law  of  compensation  not  being  acted  upon,  seeing  that 
the  time  is  not  calculated  for  its  being  acted  upon,  the  Boer 
demands  the  usual  fulfilment,  and  threatens  that  if  not 
complied  with  in  a  certain  time,  he  will  take  by  force 
of  arms  that  which  he  considers  himself  entitled  to.  Then 
steps  in  the  active  antagonism  of  race.  The  Boer  forgets  or 
ignores  the  fact  that  he  is  the  intruder,  and  has  been 
requested  to  move.  Having  held  the  position  for  some  yearst 
he,  with  his  European  ideas,  claims  the  land  likewise  and 
refuses  to  move,  and  with  insolence  in  proportion  to  his 
strength  and  weapons,  at  last  compels  the  native  to  admit  a 
territory  from  river  to  river  as  private  property  for  himself 
and  children  for  ever,  not  even  allowing  the  native  to  own 
an  acre  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  the  birth-place  of  his 
children,  and  the  grave  of  his  people,  in  the  Free  State  and 
Transvaal,  without  a  special  act  of  the  Executive,  which,  as 
a  rule,  is  never  acted  upon.  Now  this  compulsion  adds 
msult  to  injury,  and  an  injury  to  one  and  all  the  instincts  of 
his  being*     Not  being  allowed  to  look  upon  an  acre  as  the 
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property  of  his  people,  and  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  in  money, 
kind,  or  cattle,  rouses  the  natural  inborn  hatred,  and  he  feels 
that  he  is  wronged  in  his  weakness,  and  then  in  proportion  to 
his  means  and  the  weakness  of  the  white  man,  sets  himself 
the  task  of  ridding  the  land  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and 
avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  that  offers  to  drive  them 
into  the  sea  and  destroy  them  all,  as  their  enemies  and 
stealers  of  their  land.  This  war  of  extermination  has  set  in 
all  over  South  Africa,  and  strange  to  say,  the  Kaffir,  unlike 
the  Maori  and  red  American,  will  not  die  off.  This  will  be 
repeated  time  after  time,  until  one  or  the  other  can  fight  no 
more  ;  although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  with  his  superior 
weapons  the  European  conquers,  though,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out serious  loss — as  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 
Transvaal — and  then  taking  possession  of  some  of  their  chiefs^ 
after  a  kind  of  trial  for  treason-felony,  shoots  them  for  strug- 
gling to  get  back  their  native  territories.  Peace  having  been 
concluded  by  making  the  country  a  desert,  the  conquerors 
divide  the  land,  and  the  few  natives  remaining  are  glad  to 
take  service  for  the  sake  of  living,  and  thus  is  brought  about 
the  gradual  enslavement  of  the  native  races,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Mapoch  and  Niabel  in  the  Transvaal,  who  maintained 
they  never  gave  allegiance  to  the  Boer  Government,  did  no 
wrong  in  not  paying  taxes,  or  tribute,  and  when  conquered, 
a  farce  of  a  trial  is  gone  through,  and  finally  they  are  shot  or 
hanged,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  do  likewise ;  but  the 
love  of  country  cannot  be  driven  out  by  the  bullet  or  the  rope. 
This  killing  and  stealing  being  done,  prayers  are  offered  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  hold 
services  to  the  Glory  of  the  Lord,  and  they,  now  being  strong, 
maintain  that  they  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  employed  by 
Him  to  punish  and  smite,  hip  and  thigh,  the  heathen,  and  to 
hold  in  subjection,  as  their  rightful  heritage,  the  Sons  of  Ham, 
who  was  cursed — so  it  is  said  in  the  Bible— to  be  a  servant 
of  servants  to  his  brethren.  To  speak  correctly,  ihey  are  the 
black  man*s  brethren,  in  many  cases,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  many  with  pure  European  blood  in  their  viens.  Many 
and  many  a  Dutchman,  so-called,  have  I  seen  with  all  the 
distinct  marks  of  the  Son  of  Ham,  so-called.     Now,  to  be 
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isolated  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  gives  the  Dutchman  no 
anxiety ;  his  self-confidence  as  a  child  of  the  Lord  to  control 
the  heathen  just  suits  him.  Though  far  away  from  the  sea, 
he  knows  the  trader  will  follow  him  up,  and  that  his 
coffee,  sugar,  shot,  bullet  and  guns  will  be  sure.  The  love  of 
adventure  and  change  will  always  take  the  trader  into  the 
interior,  and  he  there  will  find  the  wild  man,  who  will 
have  some  of  the  wild  game,  skins,  feathers,  etc.,  to  ex- 
change for  their  civilised  products,  and  thus  he  can 
settle  down,  have  his  Sunday  meetings  with  hymns  and 
exhortations  from  a  stone  in  the  field  or  from  a  wagon, 
satisfied  that  he  is  the  Lord's  appointed  to  crush  out  the 
heathen,  and  the  one  to  fill  the  earth,  as  he  conceives  it,  with 
the  knowledge  of  righteousness  for  the  white  man.  No 
knowledge  is  to  be  given  to  the  black  man  ;  he  is  to  be  sub- 
dued, and,  as  the  heathen,  only  fit  to  be  appointed  as  a 
drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood  to  him,  the  white  man. 
Thus,  having  taken  possession  of  the  land,  the  black  man, 
and  all  that  is  to  be  found  upon  it,  the  land-fathers  arrange 
for  the  distribution  of  the  same.  The  older  members,  who 
are  not  equal  to  any  more  risk,  take  their  ride  for  so  many 
hours,  and  claim  the  land  they  have  ridden  over  as  their 
future  farm,  name  the  same,  and  locate  themselves  ever  after, 
and  at  their  death  it  is  sold  and  divided,  as  agreed.  The 
young  boy  and  girl-slaves  told  off  to  live  upon  such  farms 
are  expected  to  help  in  all  matters  to  make  things  comfort- 
able, and  even  to  assist  in  defending  their  masters  from  what 
they  term  their  wilder  savage  brethren,  who  now  and  then 
attack  isolated  farms.  For  the  first  few  months  they  are 
content  with  small  hartebust  houses,  in  the  shape  of  our 
English  roof — A,  with  a  small  door  of  egress  or  outlet,  and 
until  their  flocks  increase,  and  as  they  find  their  stock  im- 
prove, and  their  garden  and  com  lands  are  in  order,  they 
live  on  for  years  in  contentment  and  quietness.  This  house 
answers  all  their  wants,  until,  having  stock  to  dispose  of, 
they  contemplate  a  brick  house ;  and  when  some  itinerant 
mason  accidentally  calls  and  is  prepared  to  build  them  a 
house  for  his  food  and  cattle,  in  barter  for  his  labour  and 
material,  they  build.    As  time  passes  on  some  favourable 
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spot  is  chosen  for  a  townshipi  on  which  a  church  can  be 
erected,  and  upon  the  erfs  the  farmer  can  build  his  little  house 
to  live  in  when  he  goes  to  the  church,  and  thus  the  township 
grows  into  existence,  and  enlarges  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
lay  of  the  country,  and  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  farms. 
For  years  it  may  be  that  each  township  has  only  the  propor- 
tions of  a  country  village  with  its  little  house  of  accommodation, 
the  centre  of  the  market  square  for  their  church,  the  traders' 
stores  all  round,  and  then  they  feel  they  belong  to  the  world 
of  civilisation,  and  they  make  some  day  of  rejoicing  at  their 
church  as  a  red-letter  day  to  the  Lord,  for  having  brought  them 
so  far  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  with  the  certainty  of  living 
in  some  heavenly  Zion,  as  promised  to  the  old  people  of  the 
Lord  in  Canaan,  and  then  with  all  these  surroundings,  they 
feel  that  the  Lord  has  indeed  given  the  heathen  into  their 
hands,  as  their  bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  and  the  earth  as 
an  habitation,  and  then  shout : — "  O  praise  ye  the  Lord,  bless 
His  Holy  Name,  for  His  mercy  will  endure  for  ever  to  them 
that  love  and  fear  Him.  The  sea  is  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hands,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are  His  also,"  but  for 
the  time  lent  to  the  Dutchman. 

This  is  a  short  but  true  history  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  things  in  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal,  and  is 
repeated  time  after  time  to  the  old  dwellers  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Now,  under  all  these  conditions  varied  from 
time  to  time,  no  one  can  wonder  that  the  natives  and  white 
people  are  at  hatred  one  with  another,  and  that  a  constant 
feud  is  kept  up.  The  uncouth  or  wild  Dutchman  finds  that 
he  can — and  he  has  been  known  to— shoot  natives  down  in 
cold  blood,  simply  because  they  were  natives. 

In  one  prominent  case,  some  years  ago  in  Natal,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  was  hanged  for  this  crime,  would  not  have  been 
found  out  if  the  English  had  not  objected  to  bury  them 
without  an  inquiry.  We  have  other  young  parties  of  the 
Dutch  people  moving  on  to  repeat  the  same  process  in  Stella- 
land,  and  found  a  new  Republic  not  based  on  the  equality  of 
man,  but  on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  for 
the  Lord*s  people,  and  they  being  the  undoubted  tribe  of 
whom  Jehovah  has  sworn  that  their  seed  shall  cover  the 
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earth  as  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  and  believing  that  He  is 
their  God,  that  cannot  lie  to  them,  they  take  possession  of 
the  interior  and  the  people,  and,  in  full  confidence  that  they 
are  the  children  of  Jehovah,  are  ever  on  the  "  go  " ;  but  even 
this  system  must  have  its  limits  in  South  Africa.  Climatic 
influence  and  the  Thetze  Fly  will  not  allow  them,  with 
cattle,  to  go  beyond  certain  well-defined  positions,  so  that 
they  will  at  last  have  to  confine  themselves  within  a  circum- 
scribed area,  as  I  will  fully  explain  when  I  give,  as  I  intend, 
a  small  history  of  the  Transvaal,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
as,  after  many  opportunities  of  enquiry  and  watching,  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be— with  a  full  hope  that  I  shall  only  give  the 
truth,  so  that  it  may  lead  on  to  a  higher  civilisation,  both  for 
black  and  white,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  under  one,  and  that  the  English  flag,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  for  all  time. 


STELLALAND. 

"  Mamusa,  Massouw*s  Chief  Town, 

**  24th  March,  1884. 

**To  the  Hon.  Captain  Graham  Bower,  R,M.,  Special  Commissioner 
for  Bechuanalandj  Mamusa,  Massouw's  Territory. 

"  Honorable  Sir, — As  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  now  travelling  in  our  territory  for  enquiry,  and 
in  compliance  no  doubt  with  the  petition  of  the  30th  of  Nov., 
1883,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  as  we  cannot 
entertain  any  doubt  that  you  this  time  have  been  authorised 
also  to  accept  from  us  our  own  explanations,  which  have  been 
hitherto  refused  to  us— unfortunate,  overlooked,  and  unpro- 
tected tribe — who  were  allowed  to  be  attacked  and  murdered, 
robbed,  and  their  kraals  burnt  down  by  Mankoroane  (the 
Batlapin  Chief  of  Taungs)  immediately  we  were  left  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  who  was  then 
cautioned  and  bound  down  to  give  us  no  protection,  and  we 
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were  only  saved  from  utter  annihilation  and  death  by  follow- 
ing the  example  given  us  by  Mankoroane — our  aggressor— 
in  calling  in  also  on  our  side  white  volunteers  when  all  other 
help  had  been  withheld  from  us. 

**  Our  hereditary  rights  to  this  territory  (now  called  Bechu- 
analand)  we  were  not  allowed  to  establish  at  the  Bloemhof 
Court  of  Arbitration,  where  we  were  positively  refused  to  be 
admitted  to  become  parties  to  the  Deed  of  Submission.  But 
now  our  rights  have  been  legalised  and  confirmed  by  the  right 
of  conquest^  fairly  in  defending  our  children,  lives  and  property* 
In  proof  of  which  our  Treaty  of  Peace,  made  and  signed  at 
Taungs  on  the  26th  of  July,  1882,  and  held  back  there  by  us 
from  doing  us  further  harm  until  the  date  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment ;  and  then  we  were  officially  assured  through  the 
Colonial  Office  that  our  independence  as  native  Chiefs  out- 
side the  Transvaal  boundary  was  fully  recognised  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  not  even  the  High  Com- 
missioner had  a  right  to  interfere  with  our  lands  or  settle- 
ments. In  ratification  of  the  treaty  here  referred  to,  the 
decision-line  was  beaconed  off  in  December,  1882,  and  pro- 
claimed by  us  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1883,  which  we  shall 
uphold  ;  and  thereby  more  than  sufficient  ground  was  allotted 
for  the  use  of  the  Batlapin  people  on  their  side  of  the  line, 
out  of  which  portion  Mankoroane  is  now  selling  and  in  other 
ways  making  away  with  farms  to  white  people,  for  which 
neither  he  nor  his  people  could  have  any  positive  use. 

**  Mankoroane*s  white  volunteers  were  allowed  to  get  their 
pay  in  farms,  together  with  our  own  volunteers,  out  of  that 
portion  of  the  territory  falling  on  our  side  qf  the  line,  and, 
furthermore,  I  ordered  proper  locations  for  the  absolute  use 
of  the  Mahura  branch  of  the  Batlapin  people  to  be  beaconed 
off  within  and  near  the  centre  of  the  country  now  known  as 
Stellaland,  where  they  have  been  sowing  and  ploughing,  and 
undisturbed,  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  protecting  care  of 
the  Stellaland  Government  for  the  last  two  seasons.  We 
would  further  state  that  in  upholding  that  peace,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  other  honourable  agreements  between  us  and 
Mankoroane,  we  have,  with  the  help  of  our  volunteers 
assisted  Mankoroane  and  his  people  to  find  and  get  back 
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from  amongst  my  subjects  any  cattle  and  other  stock  stolen 
by  them  from  the  Batlapins  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  that  was  done  openly  in  March,  1883. 

**Now,  most  honourable  Sir,  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages  given  by  us  to  Mankoroane,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  other  agreements  here  referred 
to,  Mankoroane  has  not  as  yet  paid  back  to  us  our  expenses 
incurred  during  the  thirty-four  days'  armistice  granted  to  him 
which  he  promised,  was  held  responsible  for,  and  did  bind 
himself  in  writing  ;  nor  has  he  assisted  us,  or  sent  back  to  us, 
as  we  have  done,  our  cattle  and  horses  stolen  from  us  by  his 
subjects  after  the  peace,  although  repeatedly  asked  for  ;  but 
cattle  and  horse  stealing  was  continued  from  the  side  of 
Mankoroane,  and  traced  to  his  stations  or  Taungs.  Little  or 
no  redress  was  obtained  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
allowed  his  son  Molali,  with  his  people,  to  cross,  armed,  into 
our  line,  where  he  forcibly,  and  without  our  leave,  took 
possession  of  Monalaring  and  Morokane,  in  October,  1883, 
from  where  he  would  not  go  back  to  Taungs  or  over  the  line, 
although  cautioned  by  us  and  requested  to  do  so,  especially 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1883,  as  per  copy  here  annexed, 
and  where  he  became  the  centre  of  cattle  and  horse  thefts, 
and  endeavoured  to  set  up  his  authority  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  against  us,  so  that  he,  a  short  lime  ago,  by 
force,  took  away  all  live  stock  belonging  to  my  subjects,  who 
were  residing  there  with  our  permission,  under  Mokhalagasi, 
and  at  last  became  so  unbearable  to  my  subjects  that  these 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  from  committing  similar  acts 
on  their  aggressors,  so  that  I  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  within  our  territory',  to  send,  on 
the  igtli  unltimo,  an  armed  force  against  him,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  fire  at  them  without  special  cause  or  reason, 
but  to  di:^arm  and  disperse  Ihem  and  all  other  intruders 
found  on  our  side  of  the  line  proclaimed  on  the  i6th  of 
January,  1883.  The  good  f;ovcriiinent  of  the  territory  pro- 
claimed as  Stellaland  lias  been  handed  over  and  sanctioned 
by  me  to  the  Committee  of  management  of  our  white 
volunteers,  under  a  Commission  bearing  date  the  i8th  of 
January,  1883,  to  which  Government  we  now  most  respect- 
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fully  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  further  information,  and  the 
confirmation  of  these  our  statements,  and  we  hope  and 
depend  on  you,  most  honourable  Sir,  that  you  will  inform 
Her  Majesty's  Government  of  this  our  true  case  as  here 
explained,  so  that  we  now — within  these  our  territories — 
should  not  be  disturbed,  or  our  rights  interfered  with,  as  has 
been  hinted  in  the  newspapers,  but  that  we  and  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Stellaland  may  enjoy  their  possessions,  sanc- 
tioned and  guaranteed  to  them,  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
contracts. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Most  Honourable  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 

(Sd.)     David  Massouw  Riet  Taaibosch, 

Paramount  Chief  of  tlu  Koranna,  Nat, 
„      Jacobus  Taaibosch,  Chief  of  Kor. 
Saibrand  X  Ou  Cross,  Councillor. 
PiET  X  Hartebeest,  Commandant. 
Klaas  X  Baartman,  Councillor. 
NiCHOLAAS  X  ViLjOEN,  CouncHlor. 
PiET  X  Lastelijk,  Councillor. 
Tijs  X  Baartman,  Field  Cornet. 
Simon  A  X,  Head  Field  Cornet. 
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„       NicoLAAS  X  Basson,  Field  Corfiet. 

„      Jan  X  Taaibosch,  Field  Cornet. 

„      Jan  X  Springbok,  Field  Comet. 

„       Andries  X  August,  Interpreter  and 

Field  Cornett 
(Signed)     Thos.  Doms,  Secretary  to  Chief. 


APPENDIX. 

**  Mamusa,  7th  November,  1883. 

To  Capt.  Mankoroane  Molehabanne,  Taungs. 

My  Friend, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd  October, 
1883,  and  say: — *  Yes,  I  am  glad  of  your  information.'  I  say 
Motlapin,  what  is  it  what  I  hear  ?  What  has  Mokhalahari 
stolen  from  you,  of  which  you  do  not  inform  me  ?    Know 
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that  we  have  been  fighting  without  that,  I  was  acquainted 

with  what  Mokhalahari  had  been  doing  to  you  ;  because  you 

did  not  tell  me  of  it,  Motlapin,  and  now  even  I  do  not  know 

what  you  are  talking  about.     When  I  was  still  under  the 

impression  that  I  was  taking  care  of  you  both,  I  find  to  my 

surprise  you  are  fighting  with  me,  though  I  was  not  aware 

that  I  had  a  dispute  with  you.     J  am  a  Koranna,  and  I  take 

nothing  belonging  to  a^  Motlapin  !     But  I  say  Molale  is  at 

Morokane  ;  who  has  brought  him  there  ?     As  we  have  been 

fighting  for  the  country  I  say,  Au  Molale,  if  you  do  not  want 

to  make  war,  then  Molale  must  leave  there.     Let  him  go 

away  from  Morokane  and  go  to  Taungs ;  and  I  say  if  you 

still  ask  me  about  Morokane,  if  you  don't  take  Molale  from 

Morokane,  I  am  strong  enough  to  remove  him  from  there — 

that  is  what  I  say,  the  Chief  David. 

"You  must  not  plough  there  ;  I  will  go  and  plough  there 

with  my  people,  and  if  you  plough,  then  the  gardens   are 

mine.     I  say  your  country  is  Kuruman  and  Littiakong  ;  this 

country  belongs  to  the  Korannas — to  me.     My  subjects  shall 

never  go  to  plough  at  Kuruman  or  at  Littiakong.     I  am  only 

waiting  for  rain,  and  shall  send  Simona  to  plough,  but  he 

must  not  find  anyone  belonging  to  Mankoroane  at  Morokane 

or  Manolaring.     I  am  going,  and  I  hear  it  is  said  Simona 

has  never  lived   at    Morokane.     He  is  going  to  live  there 

because  it  is  within  the  country  of  the  Korannas. 

I  am  your  friend 

(Sd.)     David  Massouw  Riet  Taaibosch, 

Paramount  Chief. 
(Sd.)    Thos.  Doms,  Secretary.'' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

At  last,  with  many  a  high  bump  and  over  many  a  bare  plain, 
I  passed  into  Brand-ford,  the  new  city  in  honour  of  President 
Brand.  This,  hke  so  many  of  the  new,  and  as  for  that  even 
the  old  cities,  is  on  an  open,  wild,  desolate,  forgotten 
and  deserted  looking  place,  with  the  whole  surrounding 
district  dry  and  barren,  starving  out  all  cattle.  So  weak 
and  hopeless  had  the  cattle  got  that  they  refused  to  walk  out 
of  the  town.  They  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
existence  when  it  was  useless  to  wander  out,  for  there  was 
positively  nothing  to  eat  in  the  fields.  It  was  the  saddest 
sight  I  ever  viewed — the  whole  country  seemed  one  un- 
covered cattle- grave,  with  the  prospect  of  its  continuation 
for  months,  which  was  verified  to  the  almost  extinction  of 
many  a  farmer.  Hope  on,  hope  ever,  is  a  good  maxim ;  but 
hope  had  made  their  hearts  sick,  and  disappointment  had 
made  them  despair,  and  at  last  they  laid  themselves  down  to 
die.  It  was  disgusting  to  see  the  dead  carcases  lying  all 
about,  as  a  reproach  to  the  want  of  mercy  on  the  part  of 
man  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  At  no  time,  in  all  my  rides, 
had  I  seen  such  want  of  grass  and  water — the  very  Dutch- 
men and  their  usually  stout  wives  seemed  shrivelled-up 
through  want,  and  were  in  despair,  and  I  was  truly  glad  to 
reach  the  Modder  river,  in  full  hope  that  I  should  have 
found  better  things  there;  but  when  I  made  my  way  to 
farmer  Edwards'  I  was  horrified  and  appalled.  It  was  bad 
when  I  left ;  but  my  return  to  the  district  of  Bloemfontein 
was  as  if  I  had  arrived  at  an  animal  Golgotha.  Bones, 
bones-^bones  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  before  and  behind,  in 
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fkct  everywhere.  Wagon  after  wagon,  all  equipped,  waiting  for 
oxen  that  would  not  come  for  want  of  Nature's  grass  and 
water.  These  farmers,  for  months  past,  were  prepared  'for 
transport,  and  needed  it,  to  make  good  the  losses  they  had 
incurred  in  being  security  for  those  who  had  lost  their  all 
by  drought ;  and  for  farmers  there  seemed  but  one  look-out 
for  the  whole,  one  general  rush  and  appeal  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  These  farmers  had  never  experienced  such  a  long 
drought,  and  they  feared  a  repetition  of  the  awful  time  of  '66 
was  coming  on  to  eat  up  the  remaining  stock,  and  they 
mourned  and  groaned  with  me  that,  what  with  the  law-made 
conditions  of  the  Boers,  and  the  marauding  officials  in  the 
capital,  and  the  other  gang  of  farm-exploiters,  that  soon  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in  such  a 
country,  and  if  he  could  free  himself  he  would  seek  his 
fortune  in  some  other  of  the  colonies  that  Old  England  held 
sway  over. 

After  a  hearty  meal  in  friendship,  which  was  so  different  to 
the  meanness  so  often  evident  when  an  Englishman  calls  at 
many  of  the  Dutch  farms,  even  when  they  have  plenty,  their 
hospitality  is  never  prominent  in  any  degree.  You  must  beg, 
and  then  be  imposed  upon  when  settling.  Conscience  has 
no  place  in  the  breast  of  trading  Dutchman.  While  our 
horses  were  resting — for  feeding  was  not  possible,  until  once 
more  in  a  stable — I  strolled  over  the  farm,  and  enjoyed  a 
most  genial  chat  with  a  well-known  man,  who,  with  some  of 
the  most  advanced  thoughts,  regaled  one  with  his  views  of 
men,  manners  and  things  in  general.  Our  views  of  life  some- 
what coincided,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bloemfontein  bigots, 
fools  and  charlatans,  I  give  in  substance  a  little  insight  into 
life.  We  generally  agreed  that  we  as  Free  Staters,  were 
looked  upon  as  food  to  satisfy  the  never-ending  demands  of 
the  old  women  of  all  creeds  that  desired  to  control  from  birth 
to  death,  with  all  their  vagaries,  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  Since  the  Webb  of  a  Bishop,  no  longer  struggled  to 
secure  all  in  his  littU  Web^  the  half  ascetic,  idiotic,  long-drawn 
faced  youths — and  young  women  with  the  Grimes  in  bad 
health,  the  result  of  fasting  and  other  abstinencies,  at  their 
head,  and  the  never  to  be  forgotten  5th  of  November  Guy 
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the  Deacon  of  the  Arch,  the  town  had  had  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly, which  not  even  the  used  up  shuffling  weak-kneed — the 
wrong  Honourable— the  Little-town— the  unfortunate  of  No- 
Town,  all  had  assumed  the  miserable,  and  a  new  misery  was 
added  to  the  already  weighed-down  people.  To  show  more 
prominently  the  mercenary  and  idiotic  combined,  the  Roman 
Catholics  headed  by  the  out-of-the-lunatic-asylum  priest, 
backed  up  by  the  doorkeeper — the  Kor-Bit,  assisted  by  his 
family,  who  ate  up  the  remains  of  their  Shew  Bread,  and 
supplemented  the  performance  by  the  worst  specimen  of  a 
commercial  lay  brother,  who,  instead  of  teaching  the  boys  the 
usual  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  gave  them  all  the 
stupid  mummery  of  his  church  at  a  very  high  figure.  There 
was  no  buying  at  his  school  or  church  without  prices  or 
money,  and  one  felt  that  if  the  whole  of  the  so-called  religious 
houses  with  their  full  occupants  had  been  removed  by  a 
sudden  earthquake,  no  one  would  have  felt  the  loss — not  even 
if  the  cathedral — the  outcome  of  mean,  dastardly  false 
begging,  had,  with  the  school,  been  removed,  that  had  clothes 
sent  to  it  for  the  heathen,  but  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of  its 
sisters  and  the  brothers  in  their  Bloemfontein  Agapemone — 
their  abode  of  love. 

When  we  thought  of  the  time  wasted  in  the  past,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  time  that  would  be  wasted  in  the  future,  we 
wished,  like  a  second  Christ,  we  could  take  a  whip  and 
scourge  the  whole,  for  continuing,  in  His  name,  such  a 
mockery  to  all  that  was  sacred  and  holy  of  His  teachings. 
The  time  has  come  when  these  loud-mouthed  shams  and 
idiots  must  be  removed.  Not  one  of  them  at  any  time  was 
capable  of  giving  a  lecture  that  would  have  satisfied  a  class 
of  boys  ;  yet  in  their  churches,  schools,  convents  and  colleges 
they  regulated  with  these  abortions  of  nonsense  the  future 
lives  of  men  and  women,  that  produced  all  the  follies  and 
madness  of  the  past  age.  It  is  time  these  shams  from 
England  and  impostors  in  Bloemfontein  were  buried.  They 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  sensible  men.  The  Hollanders, 
Germans  and  Jews  were  bad  ;  but  the  importation  into  Bloem- 
fontein of  these  religious  shams  and  humbugs  was  the  last 
insult  that  could  be  offered  to  the  intelligent  Dutch  and 
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English  residents  of  the  Free  State.  Milk  and  water  is  no 
good  for  these  human  ghouls  that  fatten  on  the  ignorance 
and  means  of  the  people.  Shame,  they  have  none ;  and  in 
using  the  language  I  do,  it  is  to  expose  them  in  all  their 
deformity.  Many  others  in  and  out  of  the  Free  State  also 
feel  as  I  do,  but  are  so  eaten  up  by  them,  or  are  so  circum- 
stanced, that  they  are  afraid,  or  hesitate  to  speak  out ;  but 
so  long  as  I  know  that  these  men  make  long,  silly  prayers, 
eat  up  the  substance  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  talk  of 
things  that  they  don't  understand,  and  lead  most  immmoral 
lives  under  a  garb  of  sanctity,  I  will  never  cease  from 
exposing  them.  Good-natured  jokes  and  gentle  remon- 
strances are  of  no  avail ;  they  are  so  old  and  shame- 
less in  their  masked  impiety,  that  if  Christ  was  to 
come  again,  they  in  their  love  for  the  good  things  of  this 
life  would  crucify  him  afresh.  When  they  will  work  and 
cease  from  public  [imposture  and  theft,  then  I  will  drop  my 
pen  of  gall ;  till  then  in  the  name  of  our  common  human 
Christ,  who  taught  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God,  I  will  never  cease  to  expose  them.  I  am  the 
enemy  of  all  such,  and  will  shout  and  call  upon  all  to  shout 
**  Away  with  them,  Away  with  them,"  till  they  cease.  Good 
Heavens  !  is  humanity  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  spiritual  and 
material  quacks  and  exploiters,  for  all  time  ?  Have  the 
reformers  of  the  past  all  died  in  vain,  that  man  is  still  to  be 
crucified  between  the  spiritual  thief  that  pretends  to  sell  us 
Heaven,  and  the  material  thief  that  robs  us  on  earth  ?  Let 
the  answer  and  the  echo  sound  round  the  globe.  No,  no,  it 
shall  stop  now  and  for  ever  ! 

CHURCH    MILLINERY. 

**  Theologies,  rubrics,  surplices,  church  articles,  and  this 
enormous,  ever-repeated  threshing  of  straw — a  world  of 
rotten  straw,  threshed  all  into  powder,  filling  the  universe 
and  blotting  out  the  stars  and  worlds.  Heaven  pity  you 
with  such  a  threshing-floor  for  world  and  its  draggled,  dirty 
farthing  candle  for  sun.  There  is  surely  other  worship 
possible  for  the  heart  of  man.     There  should  be  other  work, 
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or  none  at  all,  for  the   intellect   and  executive   faculty  of 
man." — Carlyle, 

THE    CURSE    OF    THEOLOGY. 

"  In  Charles  Dicken's  novel  of  Bleak  House,  there  is  a 
melancholy  story  of  a  young  man  whose  life  was  ruined  by 
great  expectations.  A  large  fortune  lay  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  which  he  hoped  would,  on  some  happy  day, 
descend  in  a  golden  shower  upon  his  head.  Year  after  year 
passed  on,  and  the  happy  day  did  not  smile  upon  the  anxious 
youth.  The  lawyers  fattened  while  their  client  grew  lean. 
In  his  feverish  suspense,  he  lost  all  heart  for  employment. 
His  hands  were  idle  ;  his  thoughts  never  busy,  except  in 
dreaming  of  the  time  when  he  should  roll  in  riches.  Nothing 
could  rouse  him.  Arguments  and  remonstrances  were  thrown 
away.  At  length  Death  put  in  his  stem  claim,  and  the 
broken-hearted  dreamer  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  wife  he 
had  neglected,;and  surrounded  by  the  friends  whose  warnings 
he  had  never  heeded.  *  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him 
hear,*  for  these  things  are  a  parable.  The  human  race  has 
been  for  centuries  looking  forward  to  a  golden  age  which  has 
never  dawned.  Happiness  is  the  fortune  it  yearns  for,  and  its 
happiness  has  been  locked  up  in  the  great  and  mysterious 
Chancery- Court  of  Theology.  Men  have  prayed  to  the  God 
of  theology  ;  they  have  believed  in  the  wonders  of  theology  ; 
they  have  put  their  trust  in  the  promises  of  theology.  They 
have  thrust  aside  the  concerns  of  this  world  and  this  life,  and 
counted  all  things  as  dirt  in  comparison  with  the  prize  which 
theology  has  placed,  like  a  glittering  sign,  in  the  heavens. 
Men  have  welcomed  the  fire  at  the  martyr's  stake ;  they 
have  kissed  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  persecution  ;  nay,  more, 
they  have  themselves  burnt  their  brothers,  and  turned  the 
sword  against  their  fellow-men,  because  they  believed  that 
their  beloved  theology,  with  its  doctrines,  its  miracles,  and 
its  heaven,  were  the  only  cure  for  'all  the  ills  that  flesh*  or 
soul  is  heir  to.  Science  has  been  neglected.  The  laws  of 
health,  the  laws  of  freedom,  the  laws  of  political  progress, 
have  been  despised,   while  dreaming  mankind  have  been 
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kneeling  to  the  unknown  God,  and  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
coming  of  peace,  happiness,  and  justice.  They  have  been 
gazing  upwards;  to  see  if  the  skies  drop  down  righteousness ; 
and  downwards,  if  perchance  the  earth  will  open  and  bring 
forth  salvation.  And  what  has  been  their  reward  ?  Instead 
of  peace,  every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  shaken  by  the 
tramp  of  contending  armies ;  every  hillside  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain ;  every  civilised  State  torn  with  party 
quarrels  ;  every  Church  disturbed  with  doubts  and  fears  and 
disputes.  Instead  of  happiness,  we  behold  disease  and  pain 
on  every  hand ;  hospitals  frown  down  upon  our  crowded 
streets ;  the  homeless  beggar  shivers  in  the  snowdrift  by  our 
doorstep;  millions  of  innocent  wretches  die  of  Indian 
famines.  Instead  of  justice,  we  hear  the  shriek  of  the  slave 
and  the  crack  of  the  driver's  whip  ;  the  moan  of  the  woman 
whose  drunken  husband  is  beating  her  to  death ;  the  mur- 
murs of  peoples  oppressed  by  the  tyrant.  *  Hope  deferred 
has  made  our  heart  sick.'  Our  strength  has  been  sapped,  our 
energy  frittered  away,  and  the  great  fortune  has  not  des- 
cended from  heaven  or  risen  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  Chancery- Court  of  theology  has  deceived  us :  we  have 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed. 

**  There  are  times  indeed  when  even  the  orthodox  Christian 
forgets  to  sing  his  song  of  triumph.  In  the  midst  of  a  psalm 
of  joy  his  eye  is  caught  by  the  gaunt  skeleton  of  misery  that 
stalks  through  the  fields  and  the  cities  of  the  world  ;  a 
shadow  falls  upon  his  rejoicing  spirit ;  and  the  Christian 
hymn,  which  should  have  rung  out  glad  and  spirited,  sounds 
thus : — 

"It  oame  npon  the  midnight  clear, 
That  glorias  soDg  of  old, 

From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 
To  tocch  their  harps  of  gold : 

Peace  to  the  earth  good- will  to  men 
From  heaven's  all-gracions  King  : 

The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 
To  hoar  the  angela  sing. 

*'  Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come 
With  peacefal  wings  nnfarrd  ; 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floata 
O'er  all  the  weary  world : 
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Above  its  aad  and  lowlj  plaint 

They  bend  on  heavenly  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel-soands 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 

"  Yet  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  SDfTer'd  long  ; 
Beneath  the  angel-strain  have  r^U'd 

Two  thousand  jears  of  wrong  ; 
And  men,  at  war  with  men,  are  deaf 

To  messages  tbej  bring : 
Oh  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife. 

And  ha^f^r  the  angels  sing !  '* 

**  This  is  a  humiliating  confession.  Here  is  the  physician 
acknowledging  that  his  drugs,  his  ointments,  and  his  instru- 
ments have  failed.  Here  is  the  prophet  admitting  that  his 
prophecy  was  false.  Here  is  our  guide  bewailing  that  he 
has  lost  his  way,  and  that  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  towards 
which  he  was  leading  us  so  cheerily,  is  but  a  will-o*-the-wisp. 

**  It  is  in  vain  that  they  tell  us  of  magnificent  Cathedrals 
and  costly  chapels  as  witnesses  of  the  power  of  theology. 
We  have  no  eyes  for  tapering  spires  and  painted  windows 
and  carven  pulpits,  while  the  workhouse  rises  near  at  hand 
in  grim  mockery.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  bid  us  listen  to 
sweet  choirs  and  pealing  organs  ;  we  have  no  ears  for  such 
music  while  we  hear  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  the  over- 
worked, or  the  unemployed.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  read 
us  reports  of  successful  missions  among  Fijians,  Zulus,  or 
Cherokee  Indians.  We  read,  with  the  naked  eye,  around  us, 
where  the  gin-shop  devours  its  victims,  the  thieves'  kitchen 
reeks  with  filth  and  vice,  and  prostitution  puts  to  shame 
all  the  genteel  gospels  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  is  in 
vain  that  they  teach  us  *  God  is  love,'  and  that  *  the  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.*  We  turn  for  a  reply  to  our 
illustrated  papers,  and  take  up,  for  example,  a  picture  of  the 
charge  of  the  British  cavalry  at  Kassassin  during  the 
Egyptian  War.  We  look  at  the  upraised  sabres,  the  rushing 
horses,  tlie  falling  of  the  trembling  Egyptians,  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  hear,  in  fancy,  the  yell  of  the  war-devil,  who 
smells  the  scent  of  blood  and  delights  in  the  ruin  of  human 
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lives.  It  is  in  vain  that  they  remind  us  *  in  their  Father's 
House  are  many  mansions,*  *  pearly  gates,*  *  walls  of 
precious  stones,'  and  *  pavements  of  transparent  gold  :*  we 
think  of  other  mansions — of  the  mud-cabins  of  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Irish  pigs ;  we  think  of  London  bakehouses 
— of  the  garrets  of  seven  Dials,  St.  Luke's,  or  Ratcliflf 
Highway.  On  the  one  side  we  behold  the  Trinity — the 
Father,  t^e  Son,  the  Spirit — the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
angels,  standing  as  champions  of  right  and  truth,  of  health 
and  cleanliness;  and  on  the  other  our  armies,  our  brigands, 
our  burglars,  our  drunkards,  our  swindlers,  our  hypocrites, 
and  our  harlots  laughing  them  to  scorn.  Theology  has 
'been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting.'  We 
have  asked  for  bread  ;  it  has  given  us  a  stone." 


SCIENCE    AND    THEOLOGY. 

"  In  this  nineteenth  century,  as  at  the  dawn  of  modem 
physical  science,  the  cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbarous  Hebrew 
is  the  incubus  of  the  philosopher  and  the  opprobrium  of  the 
orthodox.  Who  shall  number  the  patient,  earnest  seekers 
after  truth,  from  the  days  of  Galileo  until  now,  whose  lives 
have  been  embittered,  and  their  good  name  blasted,  by  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  Bibliolaters  ?  Who  shall  count  the  host  of 
weaker  men  whose  sense  of  truth  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
effort  to  harmonise  impossibilities — whose  life  has  been  wasted 
in  the  attempt  to  force  the  generous  new  wine  of  science  into 
the  old  bottles  of  Judaism,  compelled  by  the  outcry  of  the 
same  party  ?  It  is  true  that,  if  philosophers  have  suffered, 
their  cause  has  been  amply  revenged.  Extinguished  theo- 
logians lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  science,  as  the  strangled 
snakts  about  that  of  Hercules  ;  and  history  records  that, 
whenever  science  and  orthodoxy  have  been  fairly  opposed, 
the  latter  has  been  forced  to  retire  from  the  lists,  crushed  and 
bleeding,  if  not  anniliihii«ed ;  scotched,  if  not  slain.  But 
orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon  of  the  world  of  thought.  It  learns 
not,  neither  can  it  forget ;  and  though,  at  present,  bewildered 
and  afraid  to  move,  it  is  as  willing  as  ever  to  assert  that  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
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sound  science,  and  to  visit  those  who  refuse  to  degrade  Nature 
to  the  level  of  primitive  Judaism  with  such  petty  thunderings 
as  its  half-paralysed  hands  can  hurl. — Professor  Huxley  in 
Lay  Scftnons.** 

From  the  religious  we  drifted  into  the  material,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  trees  and  agriculture. 

My  material  views  I  have  often  explained,  but  I  will  for 
the  advantage  of  all,  print  after  this  bible  the  views  I  hold, 
which  shall  follow  on  with  my  History  of  the  Free  State  ;  but 
we  both  felt  that  if  anything  was  calculated  to  save  the  State 
it  was  tree-planting  and  agriculture  when  once  water  was 
arranged  for. 

TREE-PLANTING. 

'*  In  times  of  excessive  drought  any  suggestions  made  with 
regard  to  the  storage  of  water  meet  with  ready  attention. 
When,  however,  bounteous  rains  have  fallen,  a  general 
feeling  of  thankfulness  displaces  all  ideas  ol  the  droughty 
season.  Residents  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa  are  too  apt  to 
thank  God  for  that  which  they  possess  than  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  that  which  they  might  obtain.  Taking  Bloem- 
fontein  only  as  an  instance  of  this  feeling,  it  will  be  readily 
granted  that  the  residents,  after  having  exhausted  their  con- 
versational powers  in  praise  of  the  splendid  rains,  mu;t  have 
felt  grieved  at  the  dire  waste  of  water  which,  for  twenty- four 
hours,  has  been  carried  to  the  sea  instead  of  being  stored  for 
that  period  of  drought  which  invariably  follows  rain.  The 
storage  of  water  is  a  question  upon  which  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid,  and  every  country  dependent  upon  or  encourag- 
ing agricultural  pursuits  is  devoting  its  attention  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  towards  contributing  to  this  result. 
America  with  its  glorious  rivers,  its  immense  watershed 
and  grand  forests,  has  discovered  that  the  indiscriminate 
cutting  down  of  forests  has  materially  injured  its  rainfall,  and 
a  Colonial  paper  says: — 

**  The  advocates  of  tree-planting  are  constantl}'  gaining 
accessions  to  their  ranks,  and  now  the  measure  has  the 
vigorous  support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
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has  been  guilty  of  shameful  prodigality  with  r^ard  to  its 
forest  resources.  In  his  opening  message  to  Congress  he 
remarked  that  in  many  portions  of  the  West  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  is  only  made  practicable  by  resort  to  irrigation, 
while  successful  irrigation  would  itself  be  impossible  without 
the  aid  aflforded  by  forests  in  contributing  to  the  regularity 
and  constancy  of  the  supply  of  water.  During  the  past  year 
severe  suflfering  and  great  loss  of  property  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  profuse  floods,  followed  by  periods  of  unusually  low 
water  in  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  country.  These 
irregularities  were,  in  great  measure,  caused  by  the  removal 
from  about  the  sources  of  several  streams  of  the  timber  by 
which  the  water  supply  has  been  nourished  and  protected. 
The  preservation  of  such  portions  of  the  forest  on  the  national 
domain  as  essentially  contribute  to  the  equable  flow  of 
important  water-courses  is  of  the  highest  consequence.  Im- 
portant tributaries  of  different  rivers  rise  in  the  mountain 
region  of  Montana,  near  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  This  region  is  unsuitable  for  settlement,  but  upon 
the  rivers  which  flow  from  it  depends  in  future  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  a  vast  tract  of  country.  The  attention 
of  Congress  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
public  sale  this  part  of  the  public  domain,  and  establishing 
there  a  forest  reserve. 

**  If,  with  all  the  resources  at  its  command,  the  New  World 
finds  it  incumbent  to  replant  its  forests,  the  necessity  of  tree- 
planting  in  South  Africa  cannot  be  questioned.  It  has  not 
infrequently  been  asked  what  benefits  are  derived  from  tree- 
planting  ?  What  good  do  trees  do  ?  All  the  queries  put 
with  regard  to  the  **  benefits  and  good  "  of  tree-planting  are 
very  concisely  answered  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Volkssintiy  which  paper  says  : — 

**  Forest-covered  mountains  always  give  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  springs  of  water.  Forest-covered,  low-lying  lands 
always  more  or  less  hold  water  in  suspense.  In  the  higher 
forest  lands  the  large  number  of  rootlets,  together  with  the 
surface  soil  formed  by  decaying  ve^^etation,  absorb  and 
retain  the  rainfall.  During  seasons  of  drought  these  surface- 
soils  part  slowly  with  their  water  by  evaporation,  for  they 
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are  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  still  more 
slowly  by  percolation,  for,  sponge-like,  they  allow  it  to  trickle 
slowly  down  into  its  natural  channel,  or  perhaps  into  some 
natural  reservoir  formed  with  a  water-tight  rock  as  its  base, 
whence  it  issues  in  a  perennial  stream.  Thus  we  have  on 
many  of  our  mountain  ranges,  issuing  at  great  elevations 
from  many  a  well-timbered  '  kloof,'  perpetual  streams  of 
dear  pellucid  waters,  the  value  of  which,  to  a  mining 
population,  cannot  be  estimated.  In  the  lower-lying  lands, 
more  or  less  covered  with  timber,  heavy  rains,  instead  of 
running  off  in  torrents  to  flood  our  rivers,  are  held  back  and 
kept  in  reserve  by  these  great  natural  sponge-like  soils. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  kept  moist,  pasture  is  preserved 
for  our  cattle,  and  the  climate  is  kept  more  equable.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  effect  of  heavy  rains  upon  a  barren 
mountainous  country.  Here,  after  a  heavy  downpour,  held 
back  by  no  natural  causes,  the  leaping,  washing  waters  sweep 
away  what  little  surface  soil  there  is  from  the  rocks,  and 
carry  it,  a  swollen,  muddy  torrent,  into  the  waters  below.  In 
a  few  hours  the  waters  will  have  disappeared,  and  nothing 
but  the  dried-up  water  courses  will  remain  to  speak  of  the 
deluge  which  has  swept  over  the  mountain  tops. 

•'  The  subject  of  tree-planting  is  one  not  easily  dealt  with, 
unless  it  is  strongly  supported  by  Government  aid,  and  in  a 
measure  made  compulsory  on  the  residents.  Before,  however, 
the  necessity  for  compulsory  legislation  is  advocated,  it  is 
well  to  point  out  to  the  residents  of  South  Africa  generally, 
some  of  the  good  which  arises  from  tree-planting.  To 
attempt  to  store  water  or  to  bring  large  areas  under  cultiva- 
tion, without  tree-planting,  is  extra  labour,  with  the  chance 
of  failure  super-added.  To  plant  trees  without  providing 
for  the  storage  of  water  is  a  sure  means  of  stopping  the 
flow  of  millions  of  gallons  of  water  which  now  annually 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  whilst  these  facts  are  not  denied  the 
cry  of  *  plant  trees*  should  be  constantly  raised." 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  capital — the  wealth  of  the  Cape 
Colony — ^is  growing  less.  The  long  droughts  are  killing  its 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  horses,  and  destroying  the  harvests. 
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Something  worse  is  happening ;  these  dry  days  and  months 
are  killing  the  spirit,  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  Our  farm- 
ing population  is  increasing  the  habit  (I  suppose  habits  can 
increase)  of  letting  things  slide. 

I  observe  that  Providence  is  being  appealed  to.  Special 
services  are  being  held  in  several  towns  to  ask  God  for  rain. 
I  have  no  wish  to  find  any  fault  with  this,  though  I  do  not 
desire  to  obtrude  my  *doxy  about  fixed  law,  and  Divine 
power.  But  it  is  well  for  all — religious  and  irreligious— to 
bear  in  mind  that  large  quantities  of  rain  fall  yearly  in  this 
country,  and  also  that  we — whites  and  blacks — have  done  our 
very  best  (or  norst)  to  allow  the  rain  to  reach  its  home — the 
sea — in  the  shortest  possible  time.  What  falls  in  holes  we 
also  labour  to  expose  to  the  evaporating  influence  of  the  sun. 

Cape  Colony  not  only  labours  to  get  rid  of  rainfall— but  it 
does  its  utmost  to  send  away  the  best  of  its  soil  too  !  Every 
stream,  when  it  has  the  opportunity,  rushes  to  the  ocean 
laden  with  the  very  richest  earths. 

It  this  to  go  on  ?  To  parsons  and  politicians  this  is  an 
important  question.  If  it  does  there  will  in  time  be  none  to 
preach  to,  and  none  to  tax.  In  half-a-dozen  countries  the 
population  has  been  dried  up,  and  to-day  the  territories  are 
wastes.  There  is — whatever  else  may  be — natural  law,  and 
that  law  punishes  without  regard  to  persons ;  more,  it  sends 
down  its  thunderbolt  when  it  has  been  outraged,  though 
another  generation  or  another  people  may  occupy  the  site. 
The  destructive  acts  of  one  generation  bring  punishment  to 
children  and  grandchildren  ! 


**  Yes,  the  forests  have  been  destroyed,  the  bush  has  been 
cut  down  ;  but  trees,  if  planted,  will  not  grow  in  my  time.'* 
I  am  not  sure  of  that — people  often  live  long  who  often  talk 
of  death,  but  if  it  be  true,  the  last  sentence  of  my  last 
paragraph  should  be  re-read.  You  may  have  carried  away 
a  hundred  loads  of  firewood  from  your  farm — in  other  words 
you  may  have  cut  dowu  fiv^  lVvousa.ud  trees,  and  in  doing  so 
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destroyed  as  many  more.  The  farm  is  yet  a  good  one,  and 
though  the  water  does  not  well  up  at  the  spring  quite  as 
strong  as  it  did,  it  still  runs ;  but  from  that  farm  some  day 
the  full  penalty  of  destroying  ten  thousand  trees  will  be 
demanded  and  enforced.    Nature  never  forgives  an  outrage. 

Nearly  all  the  kingdoms,  states  and  colonies  in  the  world 
have  woke  up  to  the  importance  of  re-foresting,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  must  wake  up  too.  A  good  many  schemes  may  be 
suggested.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  in  "Government** 
doing  everything,  but  Parliament  may  very  fitly  make  laws  to 
compel  tree-planting.  In  Canada,  provision  has  been  made 
for  setting  apart  pieces  of  land  upon  which  all  children 
attending  Public  Schools  are  to  plant  trees,  which  they  are 
also  to  care  for.  One  day  in  the  year  is  in  future  to  be 
**  Arbour  day,"  and  on  that  day  the  children  are  to  march 
from  their  schools,  bearing  seeds  and  trees  which  they  are  to 
plant.  As  I  understand  the.  law,  once  planted,  the  schools 
are  to  be  responsible  for  their  growth,  and  time  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  watering,  and  tending  the  plantations.  This  will 
teach  the  children  to  plant  trees,  and  it  is  likely  that  ever 
after  they  will  keep  up  the*  practice.  It  will  also  allow  these 
children  to  see  what  advantage  they  have  conferred  on  the 
country.  A  man  sixty  years  old  does  not  care  to  plant  seed, 
he  says,  because  he  cannot  see  anything  more  than  saplings 
grow  before  he  dies,  but  Canadian  children  who  drop  seed 
into  the  ground  this  year  will  forty  years  hence  sit  beneath  the 
shade  of  fine  spreading  trees,  and  so  receive  a  full  reward. 
Cannot  this  Colony  have  its  "  Arbour  day  ?*'  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble for  Parliament  to  compel  every  municipality  to  set 
apart  a  piece  of  commonage  for  forestry,  and  to  order  the 
children  to  go  out  and  plant  ?  Difficulty  will  not  be  raised  by 
the  children.  — - 

I  know  that  it  is  easier  to  write  about  tree-planting  than  to 
plant  trees.  Even  on  watered  and  irrigated  farms,  trees  have 
been  put  in  once,  twice,  three  times,  but  they  are  all  dead. 
I  suppose,  **  Try,  try  again,*'  is  the  motto  for  such  would-be 
benefactors.  If  I  may  venture  on  advice,  I  would  add,  where 
failure  has  taken  place,  try  hardier  plants. 
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THE    AGRICULTURAL   SHOW. 

This  came  off  on  Friday  last,  as  arranged,  but  it  did  not 
prove  a  success-rindeed,  it  was  a  failure  as  regards  a  Show. 
The  exhibits  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  were  very  few ;  in 
fact,  about  as  many  as  every  good  well-tQ-do  farmer  ought  to 
be  able  to  show  on  his  own  farm.    The  display  of  grain,  meal, 
butter,  vegetables,  and  forage  was  also  exceedingly  poor. 
The  fruit  and  foliage  plants  were  really  the  only  articles 
worthy  of  honourable  mention,  so  far  as  quantity  and  quality 
are  concerned.     The  drought  has  had  much  to  with  this 
failure ;  and  it  rained  so  hard  on  the  previous  day  (Thursday) 
that  many  were  unable  to  cross  the  rivers  and  spruits,  and  had 
to  return  home  again  without  effecting  their  object.    The 
Committee  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  Show  a  success,  but 
they  could  not  fight  against  fate.     We  trust,  however,  that 
now  the  ice  is  broken,  the  farmers  and  others  next  year  will 
take  more  interest  in  the  affair,  and  that  one  will  emulate  the 
other  in  endeavouring  to  produce  and  exhibit  something 
worthy  of  the  country.     As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  it  is 
the  agricultural  population  which  must  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters  by  becoming  members,  subscribing  to  the  funds, 
sitting  on  the  committees,  and  otherwise  taking  a  lead.     We 
are  living  in  a  country  which  is  governed  solely  by  the  people, 
and  if  any  country  should  be  successful  in  Agricultural  Shows, 
this  ought  to  be  the  one.     Great  praise  is,  doubtless,  due  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the 
Agricultural  Society,  and  we  trust  that  success  will  eventually 
crown  their  efforts ;  but  the  country,  as  a  whole,  requires,  as 
Disraeli  said  **  educating.*'      We  are  of  opinion   that   the 
Government  should  try  to  initiate  a  plan  of  a  model  farm 
on  the  basis  of  that  suggested  in  a  lecture  delivered  some 
time  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brebner.     If  a  sum  of  money  was 
voted  annually  to  send  ten  or  twelve  of  our  brightest  youths, 
who  contemplated  following  farming  pursuits,  on  a  trip,  with 
a  competent  instructor,  to  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  much  good  might  result.     The 
great  fault    most  of  the    Afrikanders    make  is  in  visiting 
JSflgiand  and  Holland,  Vn  iVi^  ho^s  of  learning  from  those 
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countries.  It  is  a  mistake,  because  our  young  friends  find 
nothing  there  in  common  with  this  country.  In  those 
countries  the  farmers  have  to  land-ditch  to  drain  off  the 
surplus  water,  whilst  here  they  have  to  learn  to  devise  means 
to  conserve  the  precious  element.  In  all  old  countries 
the  ground  has  been  prepared  for  successive  generations ; 
immense  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  on  improve- 
ments ;  labour  is  plentiful,  skilled,  and  comparatively  cheap  ; 
and  the  climate  is  better  adapted  for  the  raising  of  products 
than  is  our  own.  In  Australia,  upon  the  other  hand,  many 
parts  are  as  dry  and  arid  as  this  country,  yet  the  farmers  work 
miracles  compared  to  ours.  If  there  is  a  secret  in  accomplish- 
ing this,  it  should  be  learnt.  A  constant  stream  of  intelligent 
youths  would  have  the  effect — especially  with  the  aid  of  a 
model  farm— of  leavening  the  lump  of  ignorance. 


THE    GOLD    FIELDS. 

From  the  Advertiser  and  Natal  Mercury  we  take  the  following 
re  the  Gold  Fields.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fields  seem  to 
be  as  good  as  they  were  predicted  to  be.  Considering  the 
depression  in  trade  and  diamond  digging  at  Kimberley,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  rush  will  take  place,  provided  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  offer  encouragement  to  private  enterprise. 

We  (Advertiser)  understand  that  the  production  of  gold  at 
Pilgrim's  Rest  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the  officials  are  very 
reticent  as  to  the  quantity  actually  yielded.  The  Ross  Hill 
Company  is  not  fully  at  work  yet,  in  consequence  of  the 
machinery  not  being  sufficiently  strong,  as  we  are  informed, 
to  stand  the  work  required  of  it ;  but  we  believe  the  sluicing 
operations,  according  to  the  latest  report,  produced  about 
41  ozs.  of  gold  for  the  week.  The  claims  of  King,  at  Hen- 
driksdal,  yielded  about  80  ozs.  during  the  same  week. 

We  (Natal  Mercury)  have  nothing  new  from  the  Gold 
Fields  these  past  few  days ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  Fields  are  baulking  more  largely 
in  public  attention  just  now  than  they  have  for  the  past  six 
months.  The  following  letter  to  us  shows  clearly  the  positions 
of  the  two  similarly  styled  farms  Berlyn  : — 
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**  Waterfall,  January  28th. 

"  Sir, — In  one  of  your  issues  of  last  week's  Mercury ^  you 
suppose  that  Messrs.  Barratt  Brothers  must  have  sold  their 
farm  Berlyn  to  Baron  Grant's  company.  The  Lisbon-Berlyn 
in  which  Baron  Grant's  company  is  concerned,  is  quite 
another  farm  altogether,  and  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of 
Pilgrims*  Rest,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Drakensberg, 
overlooking  the  great  plain  that  extends  from  thence  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay.  Lisbon,  Berlyn,  Grasskop,  and  Pomeroy  Krantz, 
or  Pilgrims'  Rest  are  all  farms  adjoining  one  another,  and 
from  whence  all  the  gold  has  been  taken  that  came  from  the 
Transvaal  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  farm  Berlyn,  of  Barratt 
Brothers,  is  at  the  Kap,  seventy  miles  distant,  and  that  much 
nearer  Natal.  Lisbon-Berlyn  and  Grasskop  are  certainly  the 
richest  gold-bearing  farms  in  the  Transvaal,  if  being  able  to 
see  gold  in  the  quartz  with  the  naked  eye  is  any  indication  of 
richness.  I  visited  some  of  the  claims  on  these  farms  in  June 
last,  where  I  saw  a  stripped  reef  sixty  yards  long  and  fourteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  in  which  gold  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  every  foot  of  surface,  and  there  are  thirteen  of 
these  reefs.  A  rude  quartz  cutting  machine  has  been  at 
work  on  the  Lisbon-Berlyn  for  the  last  three  years,  and  when 
I  was  there  in  June  the  owner,  a  Mr.  Davis,  showed  me  a  tub 
full  of  gold,  all  of  which  he  said  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
own  claim.  He  had  been  working  in  the  same  claim  for  the 
last  five  years,  and  is  now  demanding  from  the  company 
;f  65,000  as  compensation.  It  was  from  this  claim  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  took  the  quartz  that  gave  him  a  return  of  48  ozs. 
to  the  ton. — I  am,  &c., 

James  McIntosh." 

From  the  former  subjects  to  the  making  way  for  new 
brooms  was  no  difficulty  ;  it  was  no  homily  but  a  fact,  as  the 
following  (communicated)  which  is  too  good  to  leave  out  will 
show. 

MAKE  ROOM  FOR  NEW  BROOMS. 

**  Some  time  ago  your  columns  bristled  with  leaders  and 
correspondents'   letters    teeming    with   just   and    inevitable 
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evidence  of  the  difficulties  which  the  State  would  incur  from 
the  bad  legislation  of  the  last  sitting  of  our  Parliament.  To 
touch  but  lightly  on  the  formation  of  the  Volksraad,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  some  alteration  is  necessary.  What  did 
for  twenty  years  ago  will  not  do  in  these  days — that  is  to  say, 
that  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  districts  should  be 
made ;  that  a  new  registration  of  electors  should  be  taken 
which  would  bring  to  the  polling  booth  the  young  and 
educated  farmer,  who  is  now  wholly  excluded  from  exercising 
any  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  A  reduction  of  the 
number  of  the  men  for  the  districts  is  also  much  needed. 
The  present  men,  good  enough  in  their  way  and  in  their  day, 
but  obsolete  now — grasp  at  the  payment  of  ;^2  per  diem,  sit  out 
sittings  for  the  reward,  pass  stupid  laws  (see  Ord.  No.  lo— 
1883),  in  spite  of  an  empty  exchequer  and  the  advice  of  an 
Executive  who  foresaw  evils  ahead.  The  President's  motto, 
that  "  All  shall  come  right,**  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be, 
verified  in  the  Parliament  he  has  called  together  for  the  end 
of  this  month.  The  gentlemen  assembled  will  have  to  meet 
a  big  deficit ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  met  ?  The  small-pox  scare 
will  figure  something  like  /i,2oo  per  month;  doctors  and 
guards  living  like  swells,  who  must  be  paid ;  landdrosts  and 
clerks,  sheriffs  and  other  imaginary  officials  riding  about  to 
find  out  an  imaginary  pestilence,  cost  something,  and  must 
be  paid,  whether  necessary  or  unnecessary  ;  and  all  these 
additional  expenses  have  been  incurred  when  the  State 
exchequer  is  represented  by  the  words  **  No  funds.'*  These 
indisputable  facts  must  leave  but  one  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  every  well-wisher  to  the  State : — viz.,  that  a  radical 
change  must  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Parliament.  That  the  debt  must  be  paid  is  clear ;  but  in 
what  form,  or  in  what  manner,  funds  are  to  be  raised,  is, 
to  us,  beyond  comprehension.  Every  farmer  tells  you  he  is 
« hard-up,*  that  he  has  no  money — that  it  is,  or  has  been,  dry 
for  the  last  half-century,  and  that  he  never  has  money.  Yes, 
this  is  true ;  but  if  he  were  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth  he 
would  say,  '  I  have  thousand  upon  thousand  of  morgen  of 
ground.  I  don't  till  it ;  I  don't  plough  it ;  I  make  no  use  of 
my  land.     If  God  sends  me  rain  I  don*t  make  dams  to  hold 
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it.  I  get  enough  to  eat  from  my  flock,  and  my  wool  is 
enough  to  buy  clothes.'  Soap  they  make,  but  don't  use 
much  until  they  go  to  Church.  If  we  say  they  told  us  all 
these  things,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
their  legislation.  And  it  is  to  many  of  such  gentlemen  our 
interests  are  to  be  committed  for  taxation  in  the  coming 
Parliament.  One  thing  is  evident — that  whatever  the 
Executive  does  propose,  they  will  have  to  touch  their  own 
pockets.  By  Ordinance  No.  lo,  they  lost  £2,500  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  in  their  glorious  attempt  to  make  the  State 
a  model  of  sobriety ;  yet  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  every  one  of  them  has  broken  the  Act,  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  for  the  State,  for  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  exchequer,  had  not  such  a  law  been  passed,  at  least 
a  law  so  modified,  and  in  consonance  with  other  coimtries 
where  selfishness  and  spiritual  dominion  do  not  exist  ? 

"  We  commend  these  few  words  to  the  rising  and  educated 
young  Dutchmen,  who  at  present  ought  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  Government  of  their  own  land.  The  present  Parliament, 
as  constituted,  is  no  longer  required.  It  consists  of  too 
many  members.  Its  cost  is  far  beyond  what  the  country  can 
pay.  A  revision  of  districts  is  most  necessary,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  instead  of  increase,  as  well  as  fresh  regis- 
tration of  voters  must  be  enforced.  Before  closing  these 
remarks  it  is  as  well  to  remind  your  readers  not  to  depend 
upon  the  Executive,  however  good  its  chief  and  officials  may 
be.  They  are  all  powerless  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
but  one  idea,  one  feeling.  As  their  great  progenitor  Adam 
was,  so  they  elect  to  remain.  The  young  Dutchman  should 
assert  his  power.'* 

At  last  we  had  to  bid  each  other  adieu.  I  once  more 
mounted  the  cart  for  the  last  spin  to  my  temporal  home  in 
Bloemfontein,  where  I  found  all  in  disorder,  due  to  the  mad- 
ness of  one  who  took  upon  himself  too  much,  and  who  I  will 
expose  in  my  legal  chapters  on  the  Free  State,  and  although 
I  had  sustained  heavy  losses  in  1883.  ^^^  to  the  trade  jealousy 
of  one  Ferneuk-Hardt,  near  the  Church  of  the  Morgen  and 
the  general  thieves  that  I  fell  among  in  and  out  and  about 
the  Old- Sons,  the  shameless  liars  and  thieves  of  a  Fountain 
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Street,  who  were  the  outcome  of  a  German,  low-bred,  Jewish 
family,  married  to  a  German  Legion  Pauper,  who  had  great 
gifts  from  the  English,  and  although  supported  by  a  German 
missionary-legal  exploiter,  proved  a  perfect  failure,  and  who 
deliberately  robbed  his  creditors  in  the  Colony  and  in  the 
Free  State;  yet,  with  all  this,  I  had  to  recover  somewhat,  and 
make  due  provision  for  my  family  and  friends  in  England. 
Why  I  failed  in  not  doing  so,  I  will  explain  in  my  future 
History  of  the  Free  State,  which  with  many  other  things  that 
happened  during  my  absence,  and  since,  shall  be  fully  made 
known.  I  have  written  as  I  have  found ;  if  the  abominations 
and  crimes  I  have  drawn  attention  to,  are  not  liked,  let  my 
readers  remember  I  did  not  make  the  conditions,  and  if  they 
feel  as  acutely  as  I  have,  and  do,  they  will  at  once  purify 
themselves  from  all  tliat  is  rotten  and  criminal  in  their  midst, 
and  remove  all  their  officials  that  make  their  State  a  by- word 
among  all  people. 

I   HAVE   NOT  WRITTEN   TO   PlEASE,    BUT  TO   REFORM. 


Vail  S»  Co.f  Steam  Printerst  170,  Farriftgdon  Road,  W.C. 
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